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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO    THE  ORIGINAL    EDITION 


At  the  close  of  a  Work,  which  has,  daring  its  pnhlication,  been  the 
object  of  his  unceasing  care  and  anxiety,  the  publisher  trasts  to  be  forgiven, 
if  he  intrudes  himself  for  a  moment  to  return  thanks  for  the  generous 
aanstance  with  which  he  has  been  favoured  in  an  undertaking,  which  cir- 
cumstances have  happily  rendered  to  him  a  '*  labour  of  love." 

To  endeavour  to  remedy  that  which  has  been  well  denominated  by  the 
fitst  literary  authority  in  England,  '^  a  disgraceful  defect  in  literature  " — 
the  want  of  such  an  edition,  as,  he  flatters  himself,  the  present  will  be 
found — ^to  restore  Milton's  lofty  poems  to  their  original  purity ;  bringing 
them,  by  means  of  luminous  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  within  the 
comprehension  of  his  hnmUest  countrymen,  and  at  a  price  which  will  en- 
able all  to  become  possessed  of  them  : — ^in  fine,  to  do  justice  to  the  fame  of 
the  greatest  epic  poet  of  any  age  or  country,  by  remo>nng  the  prejudices 
which  party  zeal  and  hate  had  heaped  on  his  memory ; — was  pronounced  a 
bold,  if  not  an  impracticable  undertaking.  That  the  publisher  has  been 
enabled  to  achieve  all  this,  and  bring  the  work  to  a  triumphant  close, 
(although  at  an  outlay  which  must,  in  the  event  of  failure,  have  been 
ruinous,)  will  ever  be  to  him  a  source  of  the  proudest  gratulation.  That  he 
has  done  so,  he  has  the  collective  testimony  of  the  press,  without  a  single 
exception, — of  an  already  extensive  and  daily  increasing  circulation, — of 
many  distinguished  friends,.whosc  expressions  of  approbation,  and  still  more 
substantial  aid,  he  regrets  he  is  not  permitted  to  acknowledge  more 
openly. 
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He  takes,  however,  this  oppurtunity  of  expressing  his  general  obligations 
to  his  reviewers,  as  well  as  to  those  whose  private  applause  is  equally  gi*a- 
tifying.  To  the  venerable  and  highly -endowed  Editor,  Sir  Egerton  Brydgcs, 
for  his  unwearied  labour,  research,  and  assiduity — to  the  Laureate,  but  for 
whose  kindly  encouragement  and  countenance,  it  is  probable  the  issue  would 
not  have  been  contemplated — to  the  classical  taste  and  research  of  Mr.  James 
Boaden,  by  whom  the  text  has  been  diligently  collated  and  revised  from 
every  existing  edition,  and  whose  critical  sagacity  hiis  enabled  him  to  detect 
many  glaring  errors  in  the  established  readings — to  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham, 
for  his  pleasant  traditionary  notes  on  "Comus" — to  Mr.  Turner,  whose 
imaginative  genius  has  never  been  more  brilliantly  displayed  than  in  his 
illustrations  of  Milton — to  the  Engravera,  whose  innate  conception  of  the 
beauties  of  this  great  painter  has  long  stamped  them  as  the  first  artists  in  the 
kingdom — to  Mr.  Valpy,  from  whose  well-known  classic  press  the  work  has 
proceeded,  and  from  whose  personal  attention  it  has  so  largely  benefited — 
to  each  and  all  the  publisher  can  but  offer  his  gratitude  : — any  encomium 
from  him  would  be  idle  Impertinence. 

With  these  advantages  ;  enriched  by  all  that  scholarship,  art,  beauty  of 
materials,  and  elegance  of  exterior  can  bestow  ;  this  (it  may  without  pre- 
sumption be  named)  first  compli^te  and  perfect  Edition  of  the 
Poetical  Works  op  Milton  is  ushered  to  public  approbation  and 
patronage. 

3,  SArNT  Jamks'8  Squarb, 
Nortmber  ia'l5. 
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My  iMtkf  I  hcwy  is  done.     No  call  on  me 

RemaiiiB,  my  mighty  labour  to  conclude. 

In  ttckncMi  in  calamity,  in  age. 

And  destitution ;— in  a  foreign  clime, 

I  hare  gone  through  my  work  of  lanctity ; 

Though  sometimes  by  my  fear  or  toil  subdued  : 

And  sometimes,  dazzled  by  the  heavenly  page, 

I  have  sunk  lifeless  at  its  rays  sublime. 

Oft  did  I  pause*  and  oft  despondent  turuM, 

Ere  yet  I  entered  on  the  dread  career ; 

But  fitfully  the  flame  within  me  bum*d : 

Yet  now  and  then  a  spirit  to  mine  ear 

Came ;  and  thus  said,  as  by  a  voice  fiom  Hearen  : — 

"  Follow  thy  youthful  vow,  and  thou  shall  be  foi^ven  !"  * 

GuravA, 

October  1835. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  poet's  BIETH—CBAIUCTEII  OF   THE  TIMES — BIS   EARLY    EDUCATION    AND 

PBOPENSITIES. 

The  natirity  of  John  Milton  was  cast  at  an  epoch  when  mighty  events  were 
brewing  in  the  political  institntions  of  England,  and  when  poetry  had  been  advanced 
to  greater  perfection  than  it  has  ever  since  reached,  except  by  his  own  voice. 
Spenser  had  not  been  dead  ten  years,  and  Shakspeare  was  yet  living.  In  these 
two  all  the  inexhanstible  abundance  of  poetical  thought,  imagery,  and  language  was 
to  be  found,  even  if  all  other  fountains  had  been  shut. 

It  was  a  stirring  time  for  all  minds,  in  every  department.  The  whole  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  been  full  of  gallantry,  adventure,  and  great^mindedness ; — of 
all  that  captivates  the  imagination,  and  all  that  exercises  and  elevates  the  under- 
standing :  and  it  was  as  profound  in  learning  as  original  and  brilliant  in  native 
faculties  of  the  intellect :  but  there  was  the  leaven  of  an  unholy  and  factious  spirit 
mixed  with  it.  The  Puritans  had  been  working  under-ground  and  above-ground 
with  tnoeasant  industry,  intrigue,  and  talent ;  nor  were  ttie  Papists  more  quiet. 

Amid  these  fermenting  elements  of  discord,  grown  into  a  frightful  strengdi  under 
the  government  of  the  pusillanimous,  indiscreet,  and  pedantic  monarch,  James  I., 
was  our  great  poet  bom  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608,  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows, 
Bread  Street,  London ;  the  son  of  John  Milton,  scrivener.  His  mother*s  name 
was  Caston,  derived,  according  to  the  best  authority,  from  a  Welsh  family.* 

Milton's  gnuidfiither  was  under-ranger  of  the  forest  of  Shotover,  near  Halton,  in 
Oxfordflhire,  in  which  neighbourhood  his  family  was  ancient,  but  had  lost  their 
estates  in  the  civil  contests  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  This  grandfather 
was  a  rigid  Papist ;  and,  having  disinherited  his  son  for  embracing  the  Protestant 
faith,  tliough  be  had  educated  Mm  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  this  disinherison  drove 
him  to  the  meaner  profession  of  a  scrivener. 

His  iather  was  aavanced  to  more  than  a  middle  age  when  the  poet  was  bom. 
He  was  eminent  for  his  skill  in  music. 

It  is  a  curious  question,  how  far  accidental  circumstances  operated  on  the  bent 
and  eolouni  of  Milton's  genius.  Probably  he  was  early  educated  in  Puritan  prin- 
eiplea.  His  earliest  tutor,  Young,  was  a  rigid  and  zealous  Puritan  ;  yet  there  are 
many  traits  in  his  earlv  taste  and  early  poems  which  make  us  hesitate  as  to  his 
boyish  attachment  to  this  sect.  His  rulmg  love  of  poetry  and  classical  erudition 
was  not  very  congenial  with  it :  his  love  of  the  theatre,  and  all  feudal  and  chivalrous 
magnificence,  was  alien  to  it.  There  are,  however,  a  few  passages  in  his  Lycidas 
concordant  with  it. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  are  any  traces  of  these  Calvinistic  prejudices 
at  the  time  he  visited  Italy,  unless  his  friendship  to  Charles  Deodate  be  a  sign  of 
it ;  which  I  think,  looking  at  the  poetical  addresses  to  him,  it  is  not.  The  nature 
of  Milton's  lofty  temper,  which  could  not  endure  submission  even  to  college-disci- 
plioe,  is  the  more  probable  cause. 

As  the  resistance  to  monarchical  authority  grew  daily  bolder,  more  obstinate,  and 
more  bitter,  the  chance  is  that  Milton  heated  his  mind,  and  became  more  fixed  in 
his  native  love  of  liberty  and  self-government.  As  he  was  a  reader  of  the  most 
abstruse  books,  he  entangled  himself  in  the  webs  of  controversy, 

*  What  bcoomosof  the  benads,  who  always  omit  what  they  most  ought  to  tell  ?  Witness 
the  details  of  pedigree  of  Bpenaer  and  MQton,  both  of  gentilitial  descent ;  snd  the  chief  of  the 
fonner  living  at  that  time  in  great  affluence  and  magnificence  at  Althorp,  allied  to  all  the 
highest  Dobnity  I 
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From  one  of  these  poems  it  comes  out  that  he  was  rusticated  from  his  college  : 
the  cause  has  been  speculated  upon  with  various  comments  and  conclusions, 
according  to  the  tempers  and  political  and  personal  prejudices  of  the  censors  ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Mitford^s  opinion  is  the  correct  one.  Milton,  with  a 
haughty  spirit,  and  a  consciousness  of  his  own  great  genius  and  learning,  would  not 
submit  to  academical  discipline.    The  line — 

C«teraque  ingenio  non  mbeunda  meo— 

obviously  means  nothing  but  a  repugnance  to  the  observation  of  those  petty  for- 
malities and  rules  which  irritate  and  insult  great  minds  :  it  is  absurd  to  construe 
it  to  have  been  corporal  punishment. 

He  retired  to  his  father's  villa  at  Horton,  near  Colebrook,  in  Middlesex,  glad  to 
quit  the  dulness  of  the  reedy  Cam  ;  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  literature 
of  his  own  taste  in  his  exile— except  during  occasional  visits  to  the  capital  to  enjoy 
the  theatres,  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends.  His  college  was  glad  to  have 
him  back  again,  conscious  of  the  honour  he  did  them  by  Iiis  mighty  gifts  and 
acquirements  of  intellect.     But  at  Horton  he  says  of  himself, 

Tempon  nsm  lioet  hie  placidls  dare  libera  Musis, 

Et  totum  npiunt  me,  mea  rita,  libri. 
Ezoipit  hinc  fearam  sinuod  pompa  theatri, 

Et  Tocat  ad  plauaus  gamila  aoena  suoa. 

Warton  says,  '^  Milton's  Latin  poems  may  be  justly  considered  as  legitimate 
classical  compositions,  and  are  never  disgraced  with  such  language  and  such 
imagery  as  Ck)wley's.  Cowley's  Latinity,  dictated  by  an  irregular  and  unrestrained 
imagination,  presents  a  mode  of  diction,  half  Latin  and  half  English.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  Cowley  wanted  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  style,  but  that  he  suffered  that 
knowledge  to  be  perverted  and  corrupted  by  false  and  extravagant  thoughts. 
Milton  was  a  more  perfect  scholar  than  Cowley,  and  his  mind  was  more  deeply 
tinctured  with  the  excellences  of  ancient  literature  :  he  was  a  more  just  thinker, 
and  therefore  a  more  just  writer :  in  a  word,  he  had  more  taste,  and  more  poetry, 
and  consequently  more  propriety.  If  a  fondness  for  the  Italian  writers  has  some, 
times  infected  his  English  poeti7  with  false  ornaments,  his  Latin  verses,  both  in 
diction  and  sentiment,  are  at  least  free  from  gross  depravations. 

^  Some  of  Milton's  Latin  poems  were  written  in  his  first  year  at  Cambridge,  when 
he  was  only  seventeen  :  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  correct  and  manly  per- 
formances for  a  youth  of  that  age  ;  and,  considered  in  that  view,  they  discover  an 
extraordinary  copiousness  and  command  of  ancient  fable  and  history.  I  cannot 
but  add  that  Gray  resembles  Milton  in  many  instances  :  among  others,  in  their 
youth  they  were  both  strongly  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry." 

Such  was  Milton's  boyhood  and  youth  ;  so  predominant  was  his  genius  from  the 
first.  It  was  at  Horton  that  Milton  seems  to  have  meditated  an  Epic  poem  on 
King  Arthur,  or  some  ether  part  of  the  old  British  story.  See  "  Epitaphium 
Damonis  "  (Deodatus),  and  <<  Epistola  ad  Mansum." 

In  his  "  Elegia  in  adventum  Veris,"  written  in  his  twentieth  year,  the  poet  tells 
lis  that  his  poetical  powers  revived  with  the  spring. 

Milton's  early  love  of  the  theatre  has  been  aJready  mentioned  ;  Warton  also 
observes  this,  and  refers  to  **  L' Allegro,"  v.  131 :  but  in  another  place  the  critic 
remarks,  that  his  warmest  poetical  predilections  were  at  last  totally  obliterated  by 
civil  and  religions  enthusiasm.  Milton's  writings  afford  a  striking  example  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  same  mind.  Seduced  by  the  gentle  eloquence  of 
fanaticism,  be  listened  no  more  to  the  ^  wild  and  native  wood-notes  of  Fancy's 
child."  In  his  '^  Iconoclastes  "  he  censures  King  Charles  for  studying  **  one,  whom 
we  well  know  was  the  closet  companion  of  his  solitudes,  William  Shakspeare." 

Nothing  could  be  farther  than  Milton  was,  in  his  own  early  poetry,  from  this  sour 
Puritanism.  In  his  ^  Ode  at  a  Solemn  Musick,"  he  addresses  **  the  harmonious 
sisters,  Voice  and  Verse,"  to  ''  wed  their  divine  sounds  : " — 

And  to  our  high-rabed  phantasy  present 
That  undisturbed  song  of  pore  consent, 
Aye  sung  before  the  sapphire-oolour'd  throne 
To  him  that  siU  thereon. 
With  saintly  about  and  solemn  Jubilee ; 
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Whore  the  bright  Seraphim,  in  burning  row, 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow ; 
And  the  cherubick  hoet,  in  thoutand  quires. 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires. 
With  those  Just  spirits  that  wear  Tictorious  palms. 
Hymns  dsTOut  and  holy  psalms 
Singing  ererlastingly,  ttc 

Here  is  an  antidpation  of  the  **  Paradise  Lost." 

Again  :  in  his  '*  Address  to  his  Native  Language/'  at  a  racation  exercise  in  the 
college,  anno  aetads  19,  he  says,^ 

But  haste  thee  straight  to  do  me  opce  a  pleasure. 

And  from  thy  wardrobe  bring  thy  choicest  treasure  ; 

Not  those  new-fangled  toys  and  trimming  slight, 

Which  takes  our  late  fantasticks  with  delight ; 

But  cull  those  richest  robes  and  gayest  attire. 

Which  deepest  spirits  and  choicest  wits  desire. 

Tet  I  had  rather,  if  I  were  to  choose. 

Thy  service  in  some  graver  sul\)ect  use ; 

Such  as  may  make  thee  search  thy  oofTers  round 

Before  thou  clothe  my  fancy  in  fit  sound  ; 

Such  where  the  deep  transported  mind  may  soar 

Above  the  wheeling  poles,  and  at  Heaven's  door 

Look  in,  and  see  each  blissful  deity. 

How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie, 

listening  to  what  unshorn  Apollo  sings 

To  the  touch  of  golden  wires,  while  Hebe  brings 

Immortal  ncotar  to  her  kingly  sire  :  Ac. 

*^  Here,"  Warton  again  observes,  **  are  strong  indications  of  a  young  mind,  anti- 
cipating the  subject  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  if  we  substitute  Christian  for  Pagan 
ideaSb     He  was  now  deep  in  the  Greek  poets." 

The  style,  the  picturesqueness  of  language,  the  character  of  the  imagery,  which 
Miltoo  adopted  from  the  first,  was  peculiar  to  himself.  I  do  not  say  that  many  of 
the  words,  and  even  images,  might  not  be  found  scattered  in  preceding  poets,  as 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Joshua  Sylvester's 
Du  Bartas  ;  but  they  could  not  be  found  combined  into  a  uniform  and  unbroken 
texture,  nor  wiUi  the  same  uniformity  of  elevated  and  spiritual  thought.  In  almost 
all  precedent  poets  they  are  patches.  That  Milton  was  minutely  familiar  with  the 
poems  of  all  his  celebrated  predecessors  is  sufficiently  evident :  but  so  far  as  he 
used  them,  he  only  used  them  as  ingredient  particles.  Spenser  is  rich  and  pictur- 
ew^oe,  but  Milton  has  a  character  distinct  from  him.  Milton's  texture  is  more 
massy  :  the  gold  is  weightier :  he  has  a  haughtier  solemnity. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CRITICAL  ACCOUNT  OF   MILTOn's  COLLBOB  POBTEY. 

Tbouob  ther«  were  many  things  which  had  a  tendency  to  make  Milton  in  his 
boyhood  and  first  youth  discontented  with  the  social  institutions  of  his  country,  as 
they  then  displayed  themselves  in  all  their  abuses  ;  yet  the  relics  of  former  great- 
ness still  remained  in  such  preservation  as  to  give  full  force  to  the  imagmation  : 
the  names,  the  feudal  history,  the  trophies  of  former  maenifieence,  were  all  fresh. 
Though  King  James  was  mean,  pedantic,  and  corrupt,  King  Charles  had  a  royal 
spirit,  and  a  benevolent,  accomplished  mind  :  he  loved  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
had  subtle,  if  not  grand,  abUities.  At  this  time,  therefore,  MUton's  love  of 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  splendour  was  contending  with  his  puritanic  educa- 
tion^ and  his  personal  hatred  of  arbitrary  power:  his  rich  imagination  and  his  stem 
judgment  were  at  variance :  his  early  poems  rarely,  if  ever,  touch  upon  secta- 
rianism :  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  courts,  castles,  and  theatres,  did  not  agree  with 
Oslrinisttc  rigours  and  formalities.  Milton's  enthusiasm  was,  as  Warton  observes, 
the  entbosiasm  of  itie  poet,  not  of  the  puritan. 

At  this  time  he  had  moi«  of  description  and  less  of  abstract  thought :  tliat 
sublime  elevation  of  axiomatic  wisdom  was  not  yet  reached  ;  but  from  his  earliest 
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yean  he  appears  to  hare  been  oonvenant  and  delighted  with  the  tone  and  expres- 
aiona  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  :  his  grand  and  inimitable  **  Hymn  on  the  Natiyity  *' 
proves  this.  In  that  hymn  is  ereary  noetical  perfection,  mingled  with  a  sort  of 
prophetic  solemnity,  which  fills  us  witn  a  religious  awe  :  the  nervous  harmony  and 
climax  of  the  lines  are  also  admirable.  It  was  written  in  1629,  when  he  was  in 
his  twenty.first  yeary  probably  as  a  college-exercise,    liark  this  stanza : — 

Ko  wsr,  or  battlels  loimd, 
Wm  beard  the  world  sroimd ; 
The  Idle  epear  end  ihleld  wore  high  nphnng ; 
The  hooked  ohartot  itood 
Unctshi'd  with  human  blood ; 
Ths  trumpet  apake  not  to  the  armed  thioBf ; 
And  klDfi  mt  BtUl  with  awful  eyeb 
As  if  they  wanHf  knew  their  aonin  Lord  was  bj. 

Or  these  two  stanasas  :— 

The  oraolea  are  dumb ; 
Vo  voice,  or  hideoua  bum, 
Runa  through  the  arched  roof  In  words  deceiving ; 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Insplrea  the  palo^yed  prlent  from  the  prophetic  celL 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er. 

And  the  resounding  shore, 
A  voice  of  weeping  heard,  and  loud  lament  i 

From  haunted  spring,  and  dale 

Edged  with  poplar  pale» 
The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent : 

With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  moum. 

Dr.  Joseph  Warton  observes  here :  "  attention  is  irresistibly  awakened  and 
engaged  by  the  air  of  solemnity  and  enthusiasm  that  reigns  in  this  stanza  and  some 
that  follow.  Such  is  the  power  of  true  poetry,  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to  believe 
the  superstition  real." 

I  cannot  doubt  that  this  hymn  was  the  oonsenial  prelude  of  that  holy  and  inspired 
imagination  which  produced  the  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  nearly  forty  years  afterwards. 

I  am  not  aware  that  our  young  bard  had  any  prototype  in  this  sort  of  ode :  the  form, 
the  matter,  the  imagery,  the  language,  the  rhythm,  are  all  new.  Milton  seems  himself 
in  the  state  of  wonder  and  awe  of  the  shephex^  and  of  all  those  whom  he  describes 
as  aifected  by  this  miracle.  The  tremblmg,  the  fervour,  the  blaze,  is  true  inspira- 
tion. In  this  state,  the  poet,  visited  by  heavimly  appearances,  must  have  forgot  all 
worldly  fear,  and  written  at  this  early  age  solely  after  his  own  ideas.  The  manner 
in  which  he  describes  the  dim  superstitions  of  the  false  onusles  is  quite  magical. 

I  mention  these  things  here  as  illustrative  of  Milton's  Hfe.  We  must  consider 
him  now,  when  he  had  scarcely  reached  manhood,  as  already  a  perfect  poet :  he 
had  stamped  his  power  ;  and  was  entitled  to  take  his  own  course  aocozdingly  in 
Ibtttre  life.  Good  words  and  pleasing  thoughts  may  easily  be  worked  into  hanno- 
nious  verse  ;  but  this  is  not  poetry.  I  know  nothing  in  which  the  genuine  spell  of 
poetiy  more  breaks  out  than  in  the  hymn  I  have  here  been  praiamg.  To  show 
thiS|  I  must  cite  one  more  stanza  :— 

And  snllsn  M oiodh.  fled. 

Hath  left  tai  ahadowadnad 
HIa  homing  Idol  all  of  blackest  hue : 

In  vain  with  oymbalsT  ring 

They  call  the  grisly  king 
In  dismal  dance  about  the  frimaoe  blue : 

The  brutal  gods  of  Nile  as  fssft, 

Us>  and  Oma,  and  the  dog  Anubia,  haste. 

*|  These  dreadful  circumstances,"  says  Warton,  <*  are  here  endued  with  life  and 
action  ;  they  are  put  in  motion  before  our  eyes,  and  made  subservient  to  a  new 
purpose  of  tne  poet  by  the  superinduction  of  a  poetical  fiction,  to  which  they  give 


oecasion.    Hilton,  like  a  true  poet,  in  describing  the  Syrian  soperstitions, 
aaeh  aa  were  most  susceptible  of  poetical  enlargement ;  and  which,  from  th< 


selects 
the  wild- 
of  their  ceremonies,  were  most  interesting  to  the  fancy. " 
There  are  magical  words  of  the  same  Icharacter  in  almost  every  stanza.    There 
»  not  a  finer  line  in  the  whole  range  of  descriptive  poetiy  thsa  this  :*- 

In  dlODSl  dsaoe  about  the  f  uniaoe  bine. 

Yet  this  ode  Johnson  passes  over  in  silence.  >lilton  was  already  in  a  state  of 
mental  fenronr,  in  whicii  all  the  materials  of  poetry  were  spiritualised  into  a  pure 
golden  flame  ascending  in  glory  to  the  skies. 

Read  also  the  two  foUowmg  lines,  where  the  poet  speaks  of  the  flight  of  Osiris : — 

la  rain  witb  tfrnbrell'd  antheois  dark 
The  nhle-stolM  ■oroeran  bear  his  worablpp'd  ark. 

We  eamiot  reason  upon  the  effect  of  such  combinations  of  words,^the  charm  is 
indefinable.  Into  wluU  a  temperament  of  aerial  power  must  the  author  have  been 
worked !    Well  might  this  sublime  priest  of  the  Muses  then  exdaim, 

Neo  dnrl  Ubet  naque  minaa  perfOTre  magiatri, 
Cderaqne  Ingenio  non  aabeanda  meo. 

No  notice  has  been  handed  down  how  this  extraordinary  performance  was 
reeeiyed :  it  seems  yet  to  have  produced  no  fame  to  him.  When  he  retired  to  his 
Citherns  house  at  Horton  next  year,  he  retired  as  one  who  had  yet  done  nothing. 
Hii  Latin  poems  want  the  solemnity,  the  sublimity,  the  enthusiasm,  the  wildness, 
the  imaginativenesB,  of  these  English,  in  which  the  spirit  of  Danto  and  Spenser 
alnady  began  to  show  itself,  mourned  up  with  a  character  of  his  own.  But  Ovid 
WIS  a  poet  of  a  more  whimsical  and  undignified  kind,  of  whom  it  was  strange  that 
be  should  have  been  fond,  but  whom  his  Latin  verses  almost  every  where  snow  to 
have  been  a  great  fikvourite  with  him. 

When  we  see  to  what  holy  subjects  and  holy  imagery  Milton's  mind  was  already 
turned^  there  is  reason  for  some  surprise  that  he  should  still  have  had  it  in  contem- 

SlatioD  to  produce  an  epic  poem  on  the  inferior  and  comparatively  puerile  theme  of 
[ing  Arthur,  which  no  imaginative  invention  could  have  invested  with  the  same 
digmty  ;  when  even  chivalry  had  not  yet  arived  at  its  historic  grandeur,  and  when 
ereiy  thing  must  have  had  a  fabulousness  which  decked  probability.  This  is  the 
more  extnordinary,  because  Milton,  though  intimatoly  conversant  with  the  old 
romances,  was  still  more  lamHiar  widi  the  spirit,  the  language,  the  sublimity  of  the 
Sacred  Story.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  not  frightened  by  the  difficulty  of  duly 
treating  this  awful  subject,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  touched  upon  it  in  his 
majestic  hymn,  where  he  showed  himself  a  master  of  all  its  mysterious  tones.  Had 
he  at  this  time  taken  subjects  from  the  Bible  for  a  series  of  odes  and  hymns,  he 
mifffat  even  have  excelled  himself. 

He  has  been  supposed  not  to  have  had  a  lyrical  ear :  nothing  can  be  a  greater 
wmtm^v^  The  arrangement  of  his  stanza,  and  the  climax  of  his  rhymes  in  this 
hymn,  are  perfect.  To  my  perception  there  is  no  other  lyrical  stanza  in  our 
language  so  varied,  so  musical,  and  so  grand.  The  Alexandnan  close  is  like  the 
awMling  of  the  wind  when  the  blast  rises  to  its  height 

The  poet,  perfaa^  already  grasped  at  too  immense  a  circuit  of  human  learning  : 
he  mignt  be  at  this  early  age  darkening  his  mind  with  the  fiiustitious  subtleties  of 

Kilties  and  theology,  wmch  might  overky  the  sublime  and  inimitable  fire  of  the 
use.  It  seems  as  if  he  pursued  the  most  abstruse,  dry,  snd  puzzling  tracks  of 
study.  It  is  indeed  to  be  remarked,  that  in  most  of  his  poems  there  is  an  occasional 
over-l!nidnesB  for  allusion  to  these  blind  parts  of  learning.  Life  is  not  long  enough 
for  every  thing ;  nor  can  the  most  ardent  flame  of  the  mtollect  entirely  overcome 
an  excessive  superincumbenoe  of  dead  matter. 

Though  Milton's  Latin  poetry  has  been  remarked  not  generally  to  partake  of  the 
cfaaractor  of  his  English,  it  has  some  exceptions.  Warton  observes  of  his  poem 
«  la  Qnintttm  Novembris," — a  college  exercise, — ^that  ^  it  contains  a  council,  con- 
spiracy, and  expedition  of  Satan,  whidi  may  be  considered  as  an  early  and  promising 
piTolnsion  of  the  bard's  genius  to  the  '  Paradise  Lost.' " 

in  this  poem  the  cave  of  Phonos  (Murther)  and  Prodotes  (Treason),  with  its 
tDhahitaats,  are  finely  imagined,  and  in  the  style  of  Spenser. 
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*^  There  is,''  says  Warton, "  great  poeti^  and  strength  of  imagination  in  supposing 
that  Murther  and  Treason  often  fly  as  alarmed  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  their 
own  horrid  cayem,  looking  baek,  and  thinking  themselves  pursued.  " 

In  his  seventeenth  year  Milton  wrote  a  poem,  ('*  In  Obitum  Pnesulis  Eliensis, ") 
on  Dr.  Nicholas  Felton,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  died  .5th  October,  1626.  In  the  midst 
of  his  lamentations  he  supposes  himself  carried  to  heaven.  Cowper  shall  give  the 
general  reader  a  taste  of  it ;  for  as  Warton,  candid  in  his  very  admiration,  observes, 
**  this  sort  of  imagery,  so  much  admired  in  Milton,  appears  to  me  to  be  much  more 
practicable  than  many  readers  seem  to  suppose.  ** 

I  bade  ftdieu  to  bolts  and  ban* 
And  Boar'd  with  angeU  to  the  stars. 
Like  him  of  old,  to  whom  'twas  given 
To  mount  on  fleiy  wheels  to  heaven. 
BoOtea*  waggon,  slow  with  cold, 
Appall'd  roe  not ;  nor  to  behold 
The  sword  that  vast  Orion  draws. 
Or  e'en  the  Scorpion's  horrid  claws,  dec  dee. 

The  same  elegant  and  classical  commentator  remarks,  that  ^  the  poet's  natural 
disposition,  so  conspicuous  in  the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  and  even  in  his  prose  works, 
for  describing  divine  objects,  such  as  the  bliss  of  the  saints,  the  splendour  of  heaven, 
and  the  music  of  the  angels,  is  perpetually  breaking  forth  in  some  of  the  earliest  of 
his  juvenile  poems,  and  nere  more  particularly  in  displaying  the  glories  of  heaven^ 
which  he  locally  represents,  and  clothes  with  the  brightest  material  decorations : 
his  fancy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Apocalypse,  was  aided  and  enriched  with  descriptions 
in  romances." 

The  next  poem,  '<  Naturam  non  pati  senium,*'  a  college  exercise,  is  also  praised 
by  Warton.  He  says  that  if  is  replete  with  fanciful  and  ingenious  allusions.  It 
has  also  a  vigour  of  expression,  a  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  elevation  of  thought, 
rarely  found  in  very  young  writors." 

The  poem  consists  of  sixty-nine  lines.  The  whole  is  beautiful.  In  answer  to 
those  who  assert  the  liability  of  nature  to  old  age,  the  poet  says, 

At  Patw  Omnlpotens,  fundatls  fortius  astris, 
Consuluit  rerum  siunmv,  oertoque  peregH 
Pondere  fatorum  lances,  atque  ordine  summo 
Singula  perpetuum  Jusslt  senrare  tenorem. 
Volvitor  hinc  lapsu  mundl  rota  prima  diumo  ; 
Raptat  et  ambitoa  sociA  Yertigine  ccelos. 
Tardior  hand  solito  Satumus,  et  aoer  ut  ollm 
Fnlmineum  rutilat  oristatA  caaside  Marora 
Floridua  sternum  Phoebus  juvenile  c(»iiscat. 
Nee  fovet  efFoetas  loca  per  deollvia  terras 
Devexo  temone  Deua ;  sed  semper  amicA 
Luce  potens,  eadem  ourrit  per  signs  rotaram. 
Burgit  odoratis  parlter  formosus  ah  Indls, 
JEthereum  pecus  albentl  qui  cogit  Olympo, 
Mane  vocans,  et  serus  ogens  in  pascua  call ; 
Temporis  et  gemino  dispertit  regna  colore. 

Not  the  Almighty  Father  surer  laid 
His  deep  foundations,  and  providing  well 
For  the  event  of  all,  the  scales  of  Fate 
Suspended,  in  Just  equipoise,  and  bade 
His  universal  works,  from  age  to  age. 
One  tenour  hold,  perpetual  undisturb'd. 

Hence  the  prime  mover  wheels  itself  about 
Continual,  day  by  day,  and  with  it  bears 
In  social  measure  swift  the  heavens  around. 
Nor  tardier  now  is  Saturn  than  of  old. 
Nor  radiant  less  the  burning  casque  of  Mars. 
Phabus,  his  vigour  unimpair'd,  still  shows 
The  effulgence  of  his  youth,  nor  needs  the  god 
A  downward  course,  that  he  may  warm  the  vales ; 
But  over  rich  in  influence,  runs  his  road. 
Sign  after  sign,  through  all  the  heavenly  sone. 
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Boantifal.  aa  at  flnt,  asoendB  the  star 

From  odoriferoua  lad,  whota  office  is 

To  gather  home  betimes  the  Ktherial  flock, 

To  pour  them  o'er  the  skies  again  at  eve. 

And  to  discriminate  the  night  and  day^-Gowpsa. 

Gny,  ft  oentory  afterwards,  wrote  tripos  Terses,  at  Cambridge,  on  the  sabject — 
^  Anne  Luna  est  habitabilis  \" 

In  1627,  anno  ntatifl  18,  Milton  wrote  his  elegy,  **  Ad  Thomam  Juninm  pnecep- 
torem  sunm,  apud  mercatores  Anglicos  Hamburghse  agentes,  Pastoris  munere 
fongeniem.''  This  Thomas  Yonug  was  Milton's  tutor  be&re  he  went  to  St.  PauFs 
school.  He  was  a  Puritan,  of  Scotch  birth.  He  returned  to  England  in  1628, 
and  was  afterwards  preferred  by  the  Parliament  to  the  mastership  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1644,  whence  he  was  ejected  for  refusing  the  engagement.  He 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Stow-market,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  had  l^n  vicar  thirty 


From  Young,  Milton  says  that  he  received  his  first  introdactioQ  to  poetry. 

Primus  ^0  Aonios,  illo  prseunte,  reoessns 

Lustrabam,  et  bifldi  sacra  vireta  Jugi  i 
Pieriosque  hansi  latices,  Clioque  favente, 

OastaUo  sparsi  lets  t«r  ora  mero. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  SUBJECT  OF   MILTON's  COLLEQE  POETRT  COlfTIlfUED. 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  exact  date  Milton  wrote  his  beautiful  Latin  poem  to 
his  father,  (who  lived  till  1647,)  excusing  his  devotion  to  the  Muses  :  it  was 
probably  before  he  left  Cambridge.  Though  it  assumes  that  his  father  did  not 
oppose  his  pursuits,  yet  I  think  we  may  infer  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  occupy  himself  with  some  lucrative  profession  : — 

Nee  tu  pergcpieoor,  saoras  oontemnere  Musa^  ftc. 

The  poet  ends  in  this  noble  manner  : — 

Et  TDs,  o  nostri,  Jnrenilia  carmina,  Insoa, 
8i  modo  perpetuos  sperare  audebitb  annoi^ 
Et  domini  superesse  rogo,  luoemque  tuerl, 
Neo  spisso  rapient  oblivia  nigra  sub  Oreo  ; 
Forsitan  has  laudes,  deoantatumque  parentis 
Nomen,  ad  ezemplum,  sero  serrabitis  wvo. 

This  is  an  aspiration  which  Warton  praises  with  congenial  enthusiasm,  and 
which  was  duly  fulfilled  to  its  utmost  extent. 

This  poem  may  be  taken  as  perfectly  biographical,  as  well  as  poetical :  I  think  it 
proper,  therefore^  to  give  the  whole  poem,  as  translated  by  Cowper. 

TO  HIS  FATHER. 

(TBANSIJITSD  BY  WUJMAII  COWPSR.) 

O,  that  Pieria's  spring  wonld  through  my  breast 

Pour  its  inqiiring  influence,  and  rush 

No  rill,  but  rather  an  o'erflowing  flood  I 

That,  for  my  venerable  father's  sake. 

All  meaner  themes  renounced,  my  Muse  on  wings 

Of  duty  borne,  might  reach  a  loftier  strain. 

For  thee,  my  Father !  howsoe'er  it  please, 

Bhe  frames  this  slender  work  ;  nor  know  I  aught 

That  may  thy  gifts  more  suitably  requite ; 

Though  to  requite  them  suitably  wonld  ask 

Returns  much  nobler,  and  surpassing  far 

The  meagre  stores  of  verbal  gratitude  ; 

But  such  as  I  possess,  I  send  thee  all : 

This  page  presents  thee  in  their  full  amount 

*  Bee  Mltf<mra  Fbetical  Dedication  to  his  edition  of  PaxnelU 
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With  thy  wm'B  treunree,  and  the  ram  to  nought ; 
Nought  Bare  the  riches  that  from  airy  dream. 
In  secret  grottoes  and  In  laorel  bowers, 
I  haye  hy  golden  Clio's  gift  acquired. 

Verse  is  a  work  dlrlne  :  despise  not  thon 

Verse,  therefore,  whioh  evinces  (nothing  more) 

Bfan's  beayenly  source,  and  which,  retaining  still 

Some  scintillations  of  Promethean  fire, 

Beqteaks  him  animated  from  aboye. 

The  gods  love  verse:  the  infernal  powers  themselves 

Confess  the  influence  of  verse,  which  stirs 

The  lowest  deep,  and  binds  in  triple  chaina 

Of  adamant  both  Pinto  and  the  shades. 

In  verse  the  Delphic  priestesik  and  the  pale 

Tremulous  sibyl,  make  the  future  known  : 

And  he  who  sacrifloeB,  on  the  shrine 

Hangs  verse,  both  when  he  smites  the  threatening  bull, 

And  when  he  spreads  his  reeking  entrails  wide 

To  scrutinise  the  fates  enveloped  there. 

We  too,  ourselves,  what  time  we  seek  again 

Our  native  sklee,  (and  one  eternal  now 

Shall  be  the  only  measure  of  our  being,) 

Crown'd  all  with  gold,  and  chanting  to  the  lyre 

Harmonioua  verse,  shall  range  the  courts  above. 

And  make  the  starry  firmament  resound : 

And  even  now  the  fiery  spirit  pure. 

That  wheels  yon  circling  orbs,  directs,  himself, 

Their  maxy  dance  with  melody  of  verse 

Unutterable,  immortal ;  hearing  which. 

Huge  Ophiucus  holds  his  hiss  mppressed  i 

Orion,  soften*d,  drops  his  ardent  blade. 

And  Atlas  stands  unconscious  of  his  load. 

Verse  graced  of  old  the  feasts  of  kings,  ere  yet 

Luxurious  dainties,  destined  to  the  gulf 

TmmwnaA  of  giuttouy,  Were  known,  and  eie 

Lysus  deluged  yet  the  temperate  board. 

Hum  sat  the  bard  a  customary  guest. 

To  share  the  banquet ;  and  his  length  of  locks 

With  beechen  honours  bound,  proposed  in  verse 

The  character  of  heroes,  and  their  deeds 

To  imitation  :  sang  of  diaos  old ; 

Of  nature's  birth ;  of  gods  that  crept  In  search 

Of  acorns  fallen,  and  of  the  thunder-bolt 

Not  yet  produced  fh>m  Etna's  fiery  cave : 

And  what  avails,  at  last,  tune  without  volce^ 

Devoid  of  matter  ?    Such  may  suit  perhapa 

The  rural  dance,  but  such  was  ne'er  the  song 

Of  Orpheus,  whom  the  streams  stood  stiU  to  hear. 

And  the  oaks  foUow'd.    Not  by  chords  alone 

Weil  touch'd,  but  by  resistless  accents  more 

To  eympathetic  tears  the  ghoets  themselves 

He  moved :  theee  praises  to  his  verse  he  owes. 


Nor  thou  persist,  I  pray  thee,  stIU  to  slight 

The  sacred  Nine,  and  to  imagine  vain 

And  useless  powers,  by  whom  inspired,  thyself 

Art  skilful  to  associate  verse  with  airs 

Harmonious,  and  to  give  the  human  voice 

A  thousand  modulations,  heir  by  right 

Indisputable  of  Arion's  fSsme. 

Now  say,  what  wonder  is  it,  if  a  son 

Of  thine  deUght  in  verse,  if  so  ooi^oin'd 

In  close  affinity,  we  sympathise 

In  social  arts,  and  kindred  studies  sweet  ? 

Such  distribution  of  himself  to  us 

Was  Phabus'  choice :  thou  hast  thy  gift,  and  I 

Mine  also ;  and  between  us  we  receive. 

Father  and  son,  the  whole  Inspiring  god. 
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No !  boirao6*er  1h»  Mmblanoe  thon  aflsame 

Of  hate,  thou  hatest  not  the  gentle  Mnae, 

Mj  ValQiBt !  for  thon  never  bad'st  me  tread 

The  beaten  path  and  broad,  that  leada  right  on 

To  opolenoe,  nor  didst  condemn  thy  son 

To  the  insipid  damomv  of  the  bar. 

To  biws  Tolominoufl  and  ill  obeerred ; 

Bat,  wishing  to  enridi  me  more,  to  fUl 

My  mind  with  treasure,  led'st  me  Hr  away 

From  city  din  to  deep  retreats,  to  banks 

And  streams  Aonian,  and,  wiUi  firee  oooBent, 

Didst  place  me  happy  at  Apollo**  side. 

I  apeak  not  now,  on  more  important  themea 

Intent,  of  common  benefits,  and  snch 

As  natnre  bids,  but  of  thy  larger  gifts, 

My  Father  f  who,  when  I  had  open'd  once 

The  stares  of  Roman  rhetoric,  and  Ieam*d 

The  fnU-toned  language  of  the  eloquent  Greeks^ 

'Whose  lofty  mnsio  graced  the  lips  of  JovOi 

Thyself  didst  counsel  me  to  add  the  flowers 

That  Gallia  boasts,— those  too  with  which  the  smooth 

Italian  his  d^enerate  speech  adorns. 

That  witnesses  his  mixture  with  the  Goth  ; 

And  Palestine's  prophetio  songs  divine. 

To  sum  the  whole,  whate'er  the  heaven  oontainB, 

The  earth  beneath  it,  and  the  ^  between. 

The  rivers  and  therestlees  deep,  may  all 

Prove  intellectoal  gain  to  me,  my  widi 

Concniring  with  thy  wiU;  Bdence  herself , 

All  eload  removed,  inclines  her  beauteons  head. 

And  offers  me  the  lip,  if  dull  of  heart 

I  shrink  not,  and  dedine  her  gracious  boon. 

Go,  now,  and  gather  droes,  ye  sordid  minds 

That  covet  it :  what  could  my  Father  more  ? 

What  more  oould  Jove  himself,  unless  he  gave 

His  own  abodO'  the  heaven  in  which  he  reigns  ? 

More  eligible  gifts  than  these  were  not 

Apollo's  to  his  son,  had  they  been  safe 

As  they  wore  insecure,  who  made  the  boy 

The  world's  vice-luminary,  bade  him  rule 

The  radiant  chariot  of  the  day,  and  bind 

To  his  young  brows  his  own  all-dazzling  wreath. 

I,  therefore,  although  last  and  least,  my  place 

Among  the  learned  in  the  laurel  grove 

Will  hold,  and  where  theconqneror's  ivy  twines, 

Heneefortii  exempt  from  the  unletter'd  throng 

Probne,  nor  even  to  be  seen  by  such. 

Away,  Uien,  sleepless  Care !    Complaint,  away ! 

And  Envy,  with  thy  jealous  leer  malign  I 

Nor  let  the  monster  Calumny  shoot  forth 

Ber  venom'd  tongue  at  me.    Detested  foes ! 

Ye  all  are  impotent  against  my  peace. 

For  lam  privileged,  and  bear  my  breast 

Safe,  and  too  high  for  your  viperean  wound. 

Bat  thon,  my  Father!  since  to  render  thanks 

Equivalent,  and  to  requite  by  deeds 

Thy  liberality,  exceeds  my  power, " 

Snffioe  it,  that  I  thus  record  thy  gifts, 

And  bear  them  treasored  in  a  grateful  mind. 

Te,  too*  the  Ikvonrlte  pastime  of  my  youth, 

ICy  volantaxy  numbers  I  if  ye  dare 

To  hope  longevity,  and  to  survive 

Tour  master's  funeral,  not  soon  absorb'd 

In  the  oblivious  Letlunn  gulf, 

fliaall  to  futurity  perhape  oonvey 

This  theme,  and  by  these  praises  of  my  sire 

Improve  the  fathers  of  a  distant  age. 
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In  1627,  Milton  wrote  his  first  Latin  elegy,  addressed  to  Charles  Deodate,*  in 
answer  to  a  letter  from  Cheshire. 

Milton's  Latin  epistles  are  written  in  the  style  of  Ovid,  bat  the  matter  and 
language  not  servilely  borrowed  frx>m  him.  It  sdems  to  me  extraordinary  that 
Milton  should  have  taken  Ovid  for  his  model.  I  agree  with  Warton  that  it  would 
have  been  more  probable  that  he  would  have  taken  Lucretius  and  Vii^I,  as  more 
congenial  to  hun.  His  poems  **  Ad  Patrem"  and  "  Mansua"  I  consider  much 
superior,  and  in  a  different  manner.  I  cannot  agree  that  **  his  inherent  powers  of 
fancy  and  invention  display  themselves  "  much  in  the  **  Elegies. "  I  suspect  that 
the  greater  purt  of  them  might  have  been  by  an^  classical  schohur  of  lively  talents, 
rich  in  learning,  and  practised  in  conversation.  Not  so  .'*  Ad  Patrem"  or 
''  Mansus  ;**  or  some  of  the  college  exercises.  But  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to 
quote  Warton's  more  favourable  judgment  on  the  sixth  elegy,  also  addressed  to 
Deodate.  He  says,  **  the  transitions  and  corrections  of  this  elegy  are  conducted 
with  the  skill  and  address  of  a  master,  and  form  a  train  of  allusions  and  digressions, 
productive  of  fine  sentiment  and  poetiy.  From  a  trifiing  and  unimportant  circum- 
stance the  reader  is  gradually  led  to  great  and  lofty  imagery." 

Of  all  the  elegies,  that  which  pleases  me  most,  and  which  I  consider  far  the 
most  poetical,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  original  in  its  imagery,  is  the  fifth 
elegy,  «  In  Adventum  Veris,"  eetatis  20,  1629. 

But  even  here  the  images  have  not  the  raciness  and  wildness  of  the  descriptions 
in  his  English  poems.  Warton  speaks  of  it  as  excellent  in  all  the  requisites  of  poetry. 
Here  Milton  says  that  his  poetical  genius  returns  in  the  spring :  in  later  life,  he 
has  said  that  the  autumn  was  the  season  of  his  composition. 

The  last  elegy  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  next  to  that  upon  the  Spring.  Milton  was  apt  to 
encumber  his  poetry  with  too  many  learned  allusions,  which  unfitted  them  for  the 
general  readers,  who  might  have  taste  and  sympathy  without  much  technical  erudition. 
At  this  period,  Milton's  mind,  though  his  English  poems  prove  that  at  times  it 
was  grave  and  deep,  yet  occasionally  wowed  all  Sie  plaj-fulness  of  his  youthful  age. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  his  Ovidian  graces.  I  prefer  the  solemn  tones  of  his 
grander  imagery  ;  his  picturesque  descnptions  of  the  scenery  of  nature  :  his  voices 
among  the  lonely  mountains  ;  his  evening  contemplations,  and  his  studious  melan- 
choly by  the  night-lamp.  I  prefer  his  lUlusions  to  the  fables  of  Oothic  romance 
rather  than  to  Uie  pantneon  of  the  classics,  which  does  not  carry  with  it  any  part 
of  our  belief.  Our  imaginations  can  easily  enter  into  the  superstitions  of  the  dark 
ages,  which  have  far  more  of  dignity  and  sublimity. 

Perhapa  Milton  was  at  this  date  more  proud  of  his  scholarship  than  of  his  own 
original  genius,  as  Petrarch  to  the  last  preferred  his  own  Latin  poems  to  his 
Italian,  and  pUoed  on  them  his  hopes  of  fame.  But  in  a  language  which  is  not  our 
own  we  can  never  equally  express  our  unborrowed  thouehts.  In  bringing  our 
phraseology  to  the  test,  we  are  driven  to  the  train  of  mind  of  others.  It  is  only 
when  the  langua^  rises  up  with  the  mental  conception  that  it  is  racy  and  vigorous. 
Hence,  in  my  opmion,  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  all  modem  Latin  poetry — though 
it  may  still  have  great  merit  of  a  secondary  sort  I  deny  that  Milton  shows  in  these 
Latin  compositions,  unless  perhaps  on  some  rare  oocasioni  any  thing  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  native  genius. 

*  Cbarlca  Deodate,  the  son  of  Theodore,  wu  bom  in  1574  at  Geneva,  whore  the  family  still 
flourishes.  8ce  Galiffe's  "  Gdntelogiea  des  Famillee  Genevoiseo."  Theodore  came  to  England, 
and  married  a  lady  of  good  birth  and  fortune.  In  1609  he  appears  to  have  been  physician  to 
Henry.  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Elisabeth,  afterwards  Queen  of  Bohemia.  Be  was 
brother  of  John  Deodate,  a  learned  Puritan  divine,  whose  theological  works,  printed  at  Geneva, 
are  well  known.    The  family  came  from  Lucca  on  acooont  of  their  religion. 

The  following  notioe  as  to  the  family  I  am  favoured  with  by  one  of  its  members,  a  learned 
4ibrarian  in  the  Public  Library  of  Geneva.  It  is  extracted  from  a  letter  written  by  Theodore, 
the  father  of  Charles  Deodate.  and  dated  London.  20th  March,  1675. 

'*  Nous  avons  tenu  le  premier  rang  entre  les  families  nobles  et  patriciennes  de  tous  tems  k 
Lucqucs,  et  en  sommes  enoore  en  possession ;  le  p^re  de  mon  grand-p^rt)  logca  en  son  palais 
I'empereur  Charles  Quint :  il  ^toitalors  gonfalonier ;  auquel  tems  mon  grand-pl-ro  nacquit,  et 
I'empereur  fOt  son  parrain,  et  le  nomma  Charles,  etlni  donna  I'enseigne  deadiamiins,  qu'il  por- 
tait  en  son  ool,  k  son  depart.  Nous  avons  eu  des  gtfn^rauz  d'arm^es.  Le  g^-n^ral  Dltxiati 
conserva  Brlssao  h  I'empereur  oontreTarmfe  des  princes  d'Allemagne ;  et  fnt  tud  d'une  vol^e  de 
canon  dans  Munich  en  Bavifrre.  A  cett«  heure  nous  avons  Don  Jean  Diodati,  cohvalier  de 
Halthe,  grand-prieur  de  Yenlae,  cousin-germain  de  feu  mon  p6ro,"  &c. 
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la  his  own  tongue  there  are  bursts  of  that  mind  which  produced  **  Paradise 
Lost/'  even  in  his  Tenes  from  the  age  of  thirteen.  Sometimes  an  image,  sometimes 
an  epithet  displays  it.  A  holy  inspiration  had  already  commenced  in  his  mind. 
The  tone  of  the  sacred  writings  had  taken  fast  poseession  of  his  enthusiaflm  :  this 
perhaps  was  increased  by  his  study  of  Dante.  In  Spenser  there  is  more  profusion 
and  more  flexibility,  but  not  the  same  sombre  and  sublime  cast.  In  Shakspeare 
also,  there  is  more  sweetness  and  less  study  ;  more  of  the  **  native  woodnote  wild  ;" 
bat  not  that  solemn  and  divine  strain,  as  ^  an  oracle  spoke.  There  is  a  sort  of 
prophetic  awe  in  the  out-breathmgs  of  Milton,  like  that  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  ;  yet 
there  t^  nothing  totally  uncompounded  with  human  learning.  Perhaps  it  were 
better  if  it  had  been.     It  is  occasionally  encumbered. 

Milton  conforms  every  thing  to  his  own  crand  inventions.  Shakspeare  enters 
into  Uie  souls  of  others.  Spenser  brings  them  upon  the  stage  in  groups,  in  all 
the  allegorical  fabulousness  of  their  outward  forms.  He  is  the  painter  of  the  times 
of  chiviUry,  moralised  into  fictions  of  his  own,  which  display  the  different  virtues  in 
the  adventures  of  different  knights ;  they  form  wonderfiU  tales  of  inexhaustible 
variety, — ^giants,  and  enchanted  castles,  and  imprisoned  damsels,  rescued  by  heroic 
courage  and  divine  interference. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  L*  ALLEGRO  AMD  XL  PEMSEROSO. 

MiLTOif  left  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1632,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
retired  to  the  villa  of  his  father  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire :  here  he  wrote 
those  juvenile  poems,  which  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  exact  date  of  the 
^  L* Allegro,'*  and  **  11  Penseroso,"  is  not  known :  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
suggested  by  a  poem  in  Burton's  *<  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  and  by  a  few  beautiful 
stanzas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  These  poems  are  familiar  to  all :  they  are  rich 
in  picturesque  description  of  natural  imagery,  selected  and  combined  with  the  power 
of  miendid  genius,  according  to  the  opposite  humours  of  cheerfulness  and  contem* 
plattve  melancholy  ;  and  are  the  more  attractive,  because  they  paint  Milton's 
individual  taste,  character,  and  habits.  The  style  of  the  scenery  is  principally 
adapted  to  the  spot  and  neighbourhood  where  he  now  lived. 

But  if  I  may  venture  the  opinion,  I  will  own  that  these  are  not  the  compositions  in 
which  the  peculiarity  of  the  grandeur  of  Milton's  genius  displays  itself.  Beautiful  as 
these  Odes  are,  there  are  others,  besides  Idilton,  who  might  have  written  them  : — not 
many  indeed.  They  have  not  the  solemnity, — the  dim  and  unearthly  visions, — the 
awful  and  gigantic  grandeur, — the  prophetic  enthusiasm, — the  terrible  roll  and  bound 
sod  swell  of  the  <<  Hymn  on  the  Nativity.''  The  subject  did  not  call  for  such  merits ; 
— but  then,  if  they  are  excellent,  they  are  excellent  in  an  inferior  walk. 

Probably  I  shall  be  thought  heterodox  in  this  judgment.  I  much  prefer  "  II 
PenaenMo "  to  **  L' Allegro,*'  as  more  solemn,  more  deep- coloured,  and  more 
original  in  its  imagery.  Perhaps  the  general  merit  of  these  two  pieces  lies  more  in  a 
■election  of  rural  pictures  combined  with  taste,  than  in  particular  images,— except 
io  a  few  passages  of  the  latter  poem.    The  metre  wants  variety  and  sonorousness. 

The  passages  I  chiefly  allude  to,  are  Contemplation — 

Him  that  yon  soan  on  golden  wing, 
down  to 

the  far-off  ourfea  eonnd. 

Over  some  wide-water'd  shore, 
fiwiogiag  slow  with  sullen  roar. 


TbuB,  Night,  oft  see  mo  in  thy  pale  career ; 
down  to  the  end. 

In  general,  there  is  more  of  description  than  of  sentiment,  more  of  the  material 
than  of  the  immaterial,  in  these  two  compositions :  but  there  are  some  parts  of 
them  which  are  very  important  to  the  illustration  of  the  poet's  character.  The  poet 
describes  a  very  early  period  of  the  morning,  ^  by  selecting  and  assembling  such 
pictuiraque  objects,"  says  Warton,  ^  as  were  familiar  to  an  early  riser.  He  is 
waked  hy  the  burk,  and  goes  into  the  fields :  the  sun  is  just  emerging,  and  the  clouds 
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are  still  hovering  oyer  the  monntainst  the  cocks  are  crowing,  and,  with  their  lively 
notes,  scatter  the  lingering  remains  of  darkness.  Human  labours  and  employments 
are  renewed  with  the  dawn  of  day :  the  hunter,  formerly  much  earlier  at  his  sport 
than  at  present,  is  beating  the  covert ;  and  the  slumbenng  mom  is  roused  with  the 
cheerful  echo  of  hounds  and  horns :  tiie  mower  is  whetting  his  scythe  to  begin  his 
work  ;  tiie  nullumaid,  whose  business  is  of  course  at  daybreiuc,  comes  abroad  singing ; 
the  shepherd  opens  his  fold,  and  takes  the  tale  of  his  sheep,  to  see  if  any  were  lost 
in  the  night,"  &c.  line  67. 

When  he  sees  towers  and  battlements  bosomed  hisfa  in  tufted  trees,  the  same 
excellent  commentator  says,**  it  is  the  great  mansion-iMnise  in  Bfilton's  early  days, 
before  the  old-fashioned  architecture  had  given  way  to  modem  arts  and  improve- 
ments. Turrets  and  battlements  were  conspicuous  marks  of  the  numerous  new 
buildings  of  Kinff  Henxy  VIII.,  and  of  some  rather  more  ancient,  many  of  which 
vet  remained  in  weir  on^nal  state  unchanged  and  undecayed :  nor  was  that  style, 
m  part  at  least,  quite  omitted  in  Inigo  Jones's  first  manner ;  where  only  a  little  is 
seen,  more  is  Ic^  to  the  imagination.  These  symptoms  of  an  old  palace,  especially 
when  thus  disposed,  have  a  greater  effect  than  a  discovery  of  larger  parts,  and  even 
a  full  display  of  the  whole  edifice.  The  embosomed  battlements,  and  the  spreading 
top  of  the  taU  grove,  on  which  they  reflect  a  reciprocal  charm,  still  farther  interest 
the  fancy  from  the  novelty  of  combination  ;  while  just  enough  of  the  towering  strac- 
ture  is  shown  to  make  an  accompaniment  to  the  tuited  expanse  of  venerable  ^rardure, 
and  to  compose  a  picturesque  association.  With  respect  to  their  rural  residence, 
tiiere  was  a  coyness  in  our  gothic  ancestors :  modem  seats  are  seldom  so  deeply 
ambushed :  tiiey  disclose  all  their  glories  at  once  ;  and  never  excite  expectation  by 
concealment,  by  gradual  approaches,  and  by  interrupted  appearances." 

At  line  131,  the  poet  alludes  to  a  stage  worthy  of  his  presence  : — 


Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anoo, 
If  Jonann's  learned  aock  be  on ; 
Or  sweeteat  Bhakqpettre,  UaafB  child. 
Warble  hia  native  wood-notea  wild. 

Milton  had  not  yet  gone  such  extravagant  lengths  in  puritanism,  as  to  join  with  his 
reforming  brethren  in  condemnino;  the  stiwe. 

By  **  trim  gardens"  (II  Pens.  1.  50),  Bulton  means  those  gardens  of  elaborate 
artifice  and  extravagance,  of  which  Bacon  has  eiven  a  description  ;  some  of  which 
I  still  remember  in  existence,  in  my  own  boyhood,  sixty  years  ago.  There  was  a  sort 
of  magnificence  and  variety  about  them,  in  some  respects  more  interesting  than  modem 
barrenness.  I  often  wish  them  back ; — ^the  terraces,  the  slopes,  the  wilderness- walks, 
the  mazes,  the  alleys,  the  garden-plots,  the  gravel-walks,  Uie  bowers,  the  summer- 
houses,  the  bowling-greens,  have  been  too  rudely  and  indiscriminately  swept  away. 

Where  the  poet  says,  line  109, 

Or  call  up  him  who  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambttioan  bold, 

he  expresses  his  admiration  of  Chaucer, "  the  father  of  English  poetry,"  says  Warton, 
^  who  is  here  distinguished  by  a  story  remarkable  for  the  wildness  of  its  invention  ; 
and  hence  Milton  seems  to  make  a  very  pertinent  and  natural  transition  to  Spenser, 
whose  '  FaSry  Queene,'  although  it  externally  professes  to  treat  of  tournaments  and 
the  trophies  of  knightly  valour,  of  forests  drnr  and  terrific  enchantments,  is  yet 
allegorical,  and  contains  a  remote  meaning  concealed  under  the  veil  of  a  fabulous 
story  and  of  a  typical  narrative,  which  is  not  immediately  perceived.  Spenser  sings 
in  sage  and  solemn  tunes,  with  respect  to  his  morality,  and  the  dignity  of  his  stanza. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  were  other  great  bards,  and  of 
the  romantic  class,  who  sang  in  such  tunes,  and  who  mean  <  more  than  meets^  the 
ear.'  BoUi  Tasso  and  Ariosto  pretend  to  an  allegorical  and  mysterious  meaning  ; 
and  Tasso's  enchanted  forest,  the  most  conspicuous  fiction  of  the  kind,  might  have 
been  here  intended.  Berni  allows  that  his  incantations,  giants,  magic  gardens, 
monsters,  and  other  romantic  imageries,  may  amuse  tho  ignorant,  but  that  the 
intelligent  have  more  penetration.     Orl.  luam.  I.  i.  c.  xxv. 

Ma  Tol  ch'  aveto  gl'  intel1<»tU  sani, 
Mirate  la  dottrina  cho  s'  aaconde 
Botto  qneate  coperte  alto  o  profonde. 


^  One  18  surpriaed,"  eontinues  Warton, "  that  Milton  should  ha^e  delighted  in 
xoinanoefl  :  the  images  of  feudal  and  xx>yal  life  which  thoee  hooks  afford,  a^»ed  not 
at  all  with  his  system.  A  passage  should  here  be  cited  from  our  author^s  *  Apology 
for  Smectymnuos :' — <  I  may  teU  you  whither  my  younger  feet  wandered :  I  betook 
me  among  those  lofty  fables  and  romances  which  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds 
of  knighthood^'  &e.  The  extraordinary  and  most  imaginative,  but  inconsistent  poet, 
eirlaifftii,  line  155, 

But  let  my  due  feet  nerer  fail 

To  walk  tiae  atadioiu  clolAtera  pale,  ito. 

Being  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  contiguous  to  the  church,  he  thus  became 
impressed  with  an  early  rererence  for  the  solemnities  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
architecture^ — ^its  Taults,  shrines,  aisles,  pillars,  and  painted'glaas,  rendered  yet  more 
awful  by  the  accompaniment  of  the  chonil  serrice." 

It  is  unneoeaaary  to  copy  the  opinion  which  Johnson  gives  of  ^  L' Allegro  "  and 
<*  II  Peoseroso,"  because  it  is  in  every  one's  hands.  Johnson  yet  allows  tmit  ^  tiiey 
are  two  noble  efforts  of  imagination.'' — ^They  would  be  noble  for  a  common  poet ; 
but  not  comparatively  for  Milton :  I  cannot  allow  them  that  high  invention  which 
bekm^B  to  toe  bard  of  ^  Paradise  Lost."  Warton  criticises  Johnson's  comment 
with  a  just  severity :— ^  Never,"  says  he,  ^  were  fine  imagery  and  fine  imagination 
so  marred,  mutilated,  and  impoverished  by  a  cold,  unfeelmg,  and  imperfect  repre- 
sentation."-*'' No  part  of  *  L' Allegro,' "  says  Johnson,  ^  is  made  to  arise  from  the 
pleamrcs  of  the  bottle."  What  sad  vulgarity  !  Who  could  8Ufl|)ect  that  Bfilton 
would  write  a  Bacchanalian  song  t 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  two  poems  are  much  more  valuable  for  their  develop- 
ment of  Milton's  studies  and  amusements,  than  for  their  poetry,  by  proving  his  love 
of  natnie« — of  bo(^— of  soUtude,^-of  contemplation,— of  all  that  is  beautiAil,  and 
all  that  is  romantic^ — ^than  for  those  bold  figures,  and  that  glorious  fiction,  which 
wero  his  power  and  his  chief  delight.  Observation  and  an  accurate  copy  of  the 
extenal  appearances  of  nature  do  not  make  the  highest  poetry  :  to  copy  always 
restrains  the  imagination. 

When  we  make  things  after  our  own  &ahion,  we  have  the  ascendancy  over  them  : 
it  is  better  to  deal  with  the  invisible  world  than  with  the  visible ;  but  we  ought  to 
associate  them  together  :  mere  description  is  always  imperfect :  aJl  the  grandeur  of 
natural  scenery  will  not  avail,  unless  by  its  tendency  to  operate  on  the  human  mind. 
This  is  the  spell  of  Gray's  poetry:  this  makes  the  charm  of  Collins'  ''Ode  to 
Erening :"  this  is  the  magic  of  the  poetical  part  of  Cowley's  "  Essays :"  all  those 
parts  of  Shakroeare*s  dramas  which  brc^  into  pure  poetry,  are  of  tnis  cast.  It  is 
a  chann,  which,  to  mv  apprehension,  was  scarce  ever  reached  by  Dryden  or  Pope : 
Byron  repeatedly  reached  it ;  eometimes  he  was  extravagant :  Wordsworth  absolutelv 
deals  in  it.  All  impression  on  the  mind  is  nothing,  imless  the  mind  throws  bacK 
ito  own  colours  upon  it. 

AU  the  labour  and  all  the  art  in  the  world  will  do  nothing  for  poetry  :  they  mav 
draw  eopionsly  and  freely  from  a  dstem  which  they  have  previously  filled  with 
boiTowed  water ;  but  the  water  will  be  stale,  vapid,  and  good  for  nothmg. 

I  have  said  the  more  on  these  two  lyrics  of  Milton,  because  they  are  so  much 
more  univenal  favourites  than  some  of  his  diviner  compositions.  The  gpreater  part 
of  the  images  are  within  every  one*s  observance ;  but  this  is  not,  I  think,  a  high 
merit :  the  poet's  eyes  should  "  give  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
Hen  the  images,  for  the  most  part,  are  such  as  actually  exist  bodily  :  the  touches 
ttpoo  their  most  picturesque  features  are,  indeed,  exquisite  ;  and  here  and  there  are 
pe  waged  of  a£riai  music  unknown  to  common  ears :  but  then  the  want  of  dignity,  of 
the  ** loQg-reaounding  pace  "  in  the  versification,  lessens  the  magic  The  whole  is 
written  ^ghtly,  and  upon  the  surface :  the  poet  skims  away,  just  touches  with  his 
wings,  and  goes  on :  he  does  not  here  rise  in  slow  and  majestic  dignity  to  the  sun  ; 
borering  sometimes  on  his  mighty  pinions,  and  seeming  to  hang  over  the  earth,  as 
if  his  eye  was  penetrating  into  its  depths  ;  and  then,  as  if  with  an  angel's  power, 
igiin  wting  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  sky. 

I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  these  two  pieces  cost  Milton  any  labour,  or  time,  or 
strong  exercise  of  nund :  each  of  them  might  easily  have  been  produced  by  him  in 
A  few  hours :  but  Uiere  is  an  abstraction  of  mind,  a  visionary  enthusiasm,  which 
ttquiros  a  very  different  sort  of  nursing :  in  that  state  Milton  must  have  been  in 


his  rablimer  compoBitions.  Here  he  deals  with  nothing  difficult,  nor  enters  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  soul. 

If  I  say  that  there  is  not  much  sentiment  in  these  descriptions^  I  shall  probably 
be  answered^  that  the  imaffes  are  selected  by  sentiment,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  a  particular  tone  of  sentiment.  If  it  be  so,  the  sentiment  is  not  brought 
out ;  and  tne  poet  ought  not  to  trust  to  others  to  bring  out  that  which  he  ought  to 
express  himself.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  moral  pathos  here  ;  and 
moral  pathos  is  assuredly  one  of  the  finest  spells  of  poetry.  Pathos  cannot  be 
produced  by  a  writer  who  has  not  a  visionary  presence  of  the  objects  which  produce 
it :  but  it  were  better  to  give  more  of  the  pathos,  and  less  of  the  objects. 

This  faculty,  indeed,  was  not  Milton's  chief  excellence :  now  and  then  he  !is 
pathetic  in  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  but  he  has  none  of  Shakspeare*s  human  pathos  :  he 
was  too  stem  and  heroic  for  tears. 

It  is  rarely  that  I  get  into  a  different  track  of  criticism  from  Warton  ;  but  Warton 
was  perhaps  too  exclusively  fond  of  imagery  and  descriptions,  and  therefore  has 
estimated  the  poems,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  hieher  than  I  do.  Warton  also 
wanted  pathos,  but  he  was  not  without  a  gentle  and  kmdly  sentiment. 

These  descriptive  poems  had  long  fallen  into  oblivion,  when,  about  1740,  they 
were  revived  by  the  Wartons,  who  formed  a  school  upon  them.  Like  all  schools, 
when  they  once  took  up  the  thing,  they  carried  it  too  far :  but  Collins,  in  his  *<  Ode 
to  Evening,"  stopped  precisely  at  the  true  point :  Gray  caught  some  of  the  infusion  ; 
and  I  suspect,  that  in  two  or  three  images  or  epithets,  he  was  indebted  to  Collins  ; 
but  did  not  owe  his  tone  to  the  Warton  school,  being  rather  their  senior,  and  drinking 
from  the  original  fountains,  not  only  of  Milton,  but  still  more  of  the  Italians,  as 
well  as  of  the  classics.  Altogether,  the  cast  and  combination  of  the  "  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard  "  is  his  own,  though  he  may  have  borrowed  particular  ingre- 
dients. His  is  a  perfect  model,  sui  generis.  Joseph  Warton*s  **  Ode  to  Fancy  '*  is 
an  attempted  echo  of  *^  L' Allegro  "  and  <*  II  Penseroso  ;''  indeed,  almost  a  cento. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON   LTCTDAS,   AND   EPITAPHIUM   DAM0NI8. 

Edward  Kino,  fellow  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  the  friend  of  Milton,  passing 
over  to  Ireland  to  visit  his  friends,  the  ship  struck  on  a  rock  on  the  English  coMBst, 
August  10th,  1637,  when  all  on  board  perished.  He  was  son  of  Sir  John  King, 
knight,  secretary  for  Ireland  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  At 
Cambridge,  Edward  King  was  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  proficiency  in  polite 
letters.  «  Lycidas,"  which  Uunents  his  death,  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge 
collection  of  verses  on  that  occasion,  1638. 

Dr.  Johnson's  censure  on  this  poem  is  gross  and  tasteless :  it  is  disgraceful  only 
to  the  critic.  He  has  treated  with  insolent  rudeness  one  tenfold  greater  than 
himself:  he  has  set  the  example  ;  and  why  should  he  be  spared  t  I  will  endeavour 
to  discuss  this  question  with  tne  utmost  impartiality,  and  confer  neither  praise  nor 
blame  from  unfounded  prejudice. 

This  poem  is  so  far  from  deserving  the  character  applied  to  it  by  Johnson,  that 
''  the  diction  is  harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the  numbers  unpleasing,^ — ^that 
the  language  is  thrt)ughout  imaginative  and  picturesque,  and  the  rhythm  harmonious 
and  enchanting :  there  is  no  poem  in  which  the  epithets  are  more  beautiful,  more 
appropriate,  and  more  fresh :  they  are  like  the  diction  of  no  predecessor,  but  of 
some  of  the  occasional  passages  of  rural  description  by  Shakspeare  in  his  happiest 
modes :  the  outburst  at  the  conmiencement  is  eminently  striking,  and  rich  with 


intellect:   they  are  not  purely  material.     As  to  the  poem  being  pastoral, 
ion  might  much  more  object  to  the  Psalms;  as  in  Addison's  beautiful  version, — 

The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare,  6lc 
where  the  Deity  himself  is  represented  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd. 


with 
Johnson  might 
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Bat  it  vUl  be  asked  what  invention  there  is  in  this  poem  t  There  is  invention 
in  the  epithets,  in  the  oombinations,  in  the  descriptions,  in  the  apostrophes,  in  the 
rmooMry  parts  of  the  poem,  in  the  sorrows,  the  predictions,  and  the  consoUtions  : 
m  all  those  associations,  which  none  but  a  rich  and  poetical  mind  produces. 

Johnson  bad  so  accustomed  himself  to  cultivate  dry  reason  only,  that  he  thought 
all  array  of  imagery  idle  and  useless.  If  he  had  any  feeling,  it  was  only  when  he 
allied  himself  into  it ;  it  did  not  come  from  the  senses :  he  loved  abstraction  ;  but 
it  ivis  not  the  abstraction  of  shadows,  nor  the  **  bodying  forth  "  of  "  airy  nothings." 
Milton's  mind  was  in  a  blaze,  surrounded  by  a  whole  range  of  invisible  worlds  and 
their  aEnal  inhabitants :  his  genius  gave  to  matter  an  ideal  light  and  ideal  pro> 
pertiea :  he  connected  the  dignity  of  human  existence  with  the  beauty  and  the 
graiidear  of  the  scenery  of  nature. 

The  epithets  which  true  poets  give  to  imagery  confer  upon  it  its  spell :  **  Lycidas  " 
if  foil  of  these  epithets  from  beginning  to  end :  they  are  always  fresh  and  exquisitely 
vivid,  but  never  extravagant  or  over-ornamental. 

The  versification  is  as  regular  as  is  consistent  with  vigour  and  variety :  the  five- 
feet  lines  are  fur  preferable  to  the  shorter  lines  of  the  two  poems  before  discussed. 

**  Lycidas  "  is  full  of  learned  allusions,  perhaps  too  full, — which  was  Milton's 

Dr.  Joseph  Warton  has  truly  said,  that  the  admiration  or  dislike  of  this  poem  is 
•a  im&Uible  test  whether  a  reader  has  or  has  not  a  poetical  taste  :  he  who  is  not 
eoimpfiired  with  it  can  have  no  genuine  idea  of  poetry. 

If  we  are  asked  what  pots  all  within  the  range  of  mind  before  us  in  such  brilliant 
or  such  affecting  colours,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  indefinable,  but  that  we  cannot 
duvbt  its  effects.  All  secondary  poets  attempt  this  by  a  false  gloss :  they  are  full 
of  ornament ;  but  the  ornament  is  a  glare,  or  a  set  of  artificial  flowers :  there  is  no 
fragrance, — no  vivifying  spirit.  In  a  true  poet,  like  Milton,  all  springs  up  unsought 
froni  the  fountain  of  the  soul  or  the  heart :  it  is  an  enthusiasm  ;  but  an  enthusiasm 
not  unapproved  by  the  sober  judgment  and  the  conscience.  Nothing  is  good,  which 
there  is  not  some  susceptibility  within  us  ready  instantly  to  recognise  :  nothing  can 
be  forced  upon  us  by  artful  effort :  no  factitious  gilding  will  avail.  The  poet's 
difEcolty  is  to  find  expressions  for  what  he  really  feels. 

Now  and  then  there  may  be  a  momentary  blaze  in  inferior  authors ;  but,  in 
hards  like  Hilton,  all  is  one  texture  of  light. 

Just  before  Milton's  return  from  Italy  in  1639,  his  friend  Charles  Deodate  died, 
and  the  news  met  him  on  his  arrival :  he  then  wrote  a  Latin  elegy  on  him,  entitled 
*<  Epiti^khium  Damonis,"  which  lias  some  similitude  to  '*  Lycidas.''  Warton  says, 
that  there  are  in  it  some  new  and  natural  country  images,  and  the  common  topics 
are  often  recommended  by  a  novelty  of  elegant  expression  :  it  contains  some  passages 
which  wander  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  bucolic  song,  and  are  in  his  own  original 
■tyle  of  the  more  sublime  poetry.  Milton  cannot  be  a  shepherd  long :  his  own 
native  powers  break  forth,  and  cannot  bear  the  assumed  disguise. 

At  line  155  of  this  elegy,  he  hints  his  design  of  writing  an  epic  poem  on  some 
ptrt  of  the  Mident  British  story.     So,  in  his  poem  entitled  '*  Mansus,"  he  says, 

8i  qoando  Indigenas  revocabo  In  canniua  regen, 
Artununqne  etiam  sab  terris  bella  moventem. 

These  are  the  ancient  kings  of  Britain :  this  was  the  subject  for  an  epic  poem  that 
jbvt  occupied  his  mind.  King  Arthur,  at  his  death,  was  supposed  to  be  carried 
into  the  suliterraneous  Umd  of  fairy  or  of  spirits,  where  he  still  reigned  as  a  king ; 
and  whence  he  was  to  return  into  Britain,  to  renew  the  round  table,  conquer  all 
his  enemies,  and  re-establish  his  throne :  he  was  therefore  **  etiam  movens  belU 
nb  tenia,'*  still  meditating  wars  under  the  earth.  The  impulse  of  Milton's  attach- 
nMmt  to  this  subject  was  not  entirely  suppressed :  it  produced  his  "  History  of 
Britaim"  By  the  expreesion,  **  revocabo  in  earmina,"  the  poet  means,  that  these 
ancient  kings,  which  were  once  the  themes  of  the  British  bards,  should  now  again 
be  celebrated  in  verse.  Milton,  in  his  ^  Church  Government,"  written  in  1641, 
Mya  tfa&t^  after  the  example  of  Tasso,  <^  it  haply  would  be  no  rashness,  from  an 
equal  diligence  and  inclination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in  one  of  our  own  ancient 
ttones!"  It  is  possible  that  the  advice  of  Manso,  the  friend  of  Tasso,  might 
determine  the  poet  to  a  design  of  this  kind. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  COKUS. 

In  1634,  Milton  wrote  hiB  immortal  ^  Mask  of  Comas,"  for  John  Egerton.  first 
Earl  of  Bridgewater,  then  Lord  President  of  Wales,  to  be  presented  at  Ludlow 
Castle,  which  was  his  Lordship's  residence. 

The  poefs  father  held  his  house  under  the  Earls  of  Bridgewater,  at  Horton,  near 
Harefield,  and  not  far  from  Ashridee  :  thus,  perhaps,  was  the  poet  introduced  to 
that  noble  family  :  he  certainly  had  not  yet  become  a  decided  puritan  and  repub- 
lican. The  Countess  of  Derby  (Alice  Spencer),  mother-in-law  of  the  Eari  of 
Bridgewater,  and  also  widow  of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  was  a  generous  patroness 
of  poets,  and,  among  the  rest,  of  her  relation,  the  author  of  the  "  Faery  Queene." 
Such  a  patroness  would  be,  above  all  others,  grateful  to  Milton. 

^Comus**  was  acted  bv  the  Earl's  childron,  the  Lord  Brackley,  Mr.  Thomas 
Egerton,  and  the  Lady  Alice  Egerton. 

The  Egertons  were  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobility,  and  lived  in  the 
most  state.  By  a  marriage  with  a  co-heiress  of  the  great  feudal  family  of  Stanley, 
who  were  co-heirs  to  the  royal  races  of  Tudor  and  Plantagenet,  they  held  a  sort  of 
demi-rcgal  respect.  Their  domains  were  laige,  and  their  chanu;ter  for  hospitality 
and  accomplishments  stood  high.  This  historical  house  have  a  century  afterwards 
rendered  themselves  again  immortal  by  designing  and  patronising  national  works  of 
another  class  *. 

Masks  had  been  common  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson.  I  leave  to  antiquaries  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  subject  and  design  of  ''  Comus.'*  The  merit  lies  not  in  the 
hint  but  in  the  superstructure.  The  story  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
domestic  incident  of  the  Egerton  family. 

When  we  open  this  poem,  we  seem  to  enter  on  the  beings  and  language  of 
another  world.     Every  word  is  poetry. 

The  first  of  the  dramatis  personie  is  the  Spirit^  whose  speech  runs  to  ninety-two 
lines.  It  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  piece,  and  opens  to  us  the  sovereignty  of 
Neptune — the  quartering  of  our  island  to  his  blue-haired  deities — the  parentage  of 
Comns — ^his  dangerous  arts,  and  the  Spirit's  own  protecting  intervention. 

Next  comes  Comus  attended  by  his  monstrous  rout,  whom  he  thus  addresses  : — 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold,  &c. 

The  noise  of  their  revelry  calls  the  attention  of  the  Lady,  who  now  enters  : — 

This  way  the  noise  was*  if  mine  ear  be  true, 
H y  best  guide  now. 

"  By  laying  the  scene  of  this  Mask,"  Warton  observes,  "  in  a  wild  forest,  Milton 
secured  to  himself  a  perpetual  fund  of  picturesque  description,  which,  resulting 
from  situation,  was  always  at  hand.  He  was  not  obliged  to  go  out  of  his  way  for 
this  striking  embellishment :  it  was  suggested  of  necessity  by  present  circumstances. 
The  same  luppy  choice  of  scene  supplied  Sophocles  in  <  JPhiloctctcs,'  Shakspeare  in 
*  As  You  Like  It,'  and  Fletcher  in  the  *  Faithful  Shepherdess,'  with  frequent  and 
even  unavoidable  opportunities  of  rural  delineation ;  and  that  of  the  most  romantic 
kind.  But  Milton  has  had  additional  advantages :  his  forest  is  not  only  the  resi- 
dence of  a  magician,  but  is  exhibited  under  the  gloom  of  midnight.  Fletcher, 
however,  to  whom  Milton  is  confessedly  indebted,  avails  himself  of  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance.** 

The  lady  exclaims, 

A  thousand  phantasies 

Degin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 

or  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 

And  ai^ry  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names 

On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wQdemoases. 

*  The  canal  narfgation  of  the  last  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who  died  in  1803,  is  celebrated  all  over 
the  world.  The  last  two  Earls,  who  succeeded  him,  were  indeed  less  eminent,  and  dimmed — 1 1 1  e 
former  by  his  mediocrity,  the  latter  by  his  eccentricities— some  of  the  lustre  of  the  name.  The 
last  died  in  1829.    6uch  are  the  chances  and  changes  of  time 
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Warton  aajs, "  I  remember  these  sapersiiiioxiB,  which  are  here  finely  applied,  in 
the  aoeient  Yoyagesof  Marco  Paolo  the  Venetian,  speaking  of  the  yast  and  perilous 
dsKTt  of  Lop  in^  Asia,  '  Cemantnr  et  andiantnr,  in  eo  interdiu,  et  gapius  nociu, 
diemonimi  Tmriie  illusiones.    Unde  viatoribus  swnme  cavendum  est,  ne  mnltum  ab 

I  iovioem  seipeos  diasoeienty  ant  aHqnis  a  tereo  sese  diutios  impediat.  Alioquin, 
ooaniprimam  jpropter  montes  et  calles  quispuun  comitum  snorum  aspectum  per- 
odcrity  non  facile  ad  eoe  perveniet :  nam  audiontur  ibi  voces  dsemonum,  qui  solitarie 
ineedentfes  proprus  appellant  nominibus,  Toces  fingenies  illorum  quos  comitari  se 
putant,  Qt  a  recto  itinere  abductos  in  pemiciem  deducant/ — De  Regionib.  Oriental, 
i.  t.  &  44.   But  there  is  a  mixture  from  Fletcher's  <  Faitiiful  Shepherdess,*  A.  i.  S. 

I  i.  p.  106.  The  shepherdess  mentions,  among  other  nocturnal  terrors  in  a  wood, 
'  Or  voicea  calling  me  in  dead  of  night.'  These  fancies  from  Marco  Paolo  are 
adopted  in  Heylin's  'Cosmogr^hie,'  I  am  not  sure  if  in  any  of  the  three  editions 
printed  before  *  Comus  *  appeared  *.*'  The  song  on  Echo  is  more  exquisite  than 
any  thing  of  its  kind  in  our  language. 

*  Conma,**  says  Warton,  **  is  universally  allowed  to  have  taken  some  of  its  tints 
from  the  <  Tempest.'" 

The  foUowiog  is  a  beautiful  passage : 

Tifl  most  true 
That  musiiiK  meditation  most  affeota 
The  penatve  secrecy  of  desert  cell, 
I  Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  herds, 

And  sits  as  safe  as  In  a  senate-house. 

On  which  Warton  has  the  following  somewhat  singular  note : — "  Not  many  years 
alter  this  was  written,  Milton*s  friends  showed  that  the  safety  of  a  senate^house 
WIS  not  invioUble :  but  when  the  people  turn  legislators,  what  place  is  safe  from 
the  tumults  of  innovation,  and  the  insults  of  disobedience  1  '^  True — if  uncon- 
trolled by  king  and  lords,  as  they  have  lately  attempted  to  bo. 

The  poet,  speaking  of  chastity,  says, 

Yaa*  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells. 
By  grots  and  caverns  shsgg'd  with  horrid  shades, 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblcncb'd  nu^}e8ty. 
Be  It  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 

Dr.  Joseph  Warton  remarks,  in  his  <<  Essay  on  Pope,"  that  poet's  imitation  of 
this  and  other  passages  of  Milton's  juvenile  poems.  **  This  is  the  first  instance," 
adds  Thomas  Warton,  ^  of  any  degree  even  of  the  slightest  attention  being  paid  to 
Miltoii*s  smAller  poems  by  a  writer  of  note  since  their  first  publication.  Milton 
was  never  mentioned  or  acknowledged  as  an  English  poet  till  after  the  appearance 
of '  Paradise  Lost  ;*  and  long  after  that  time  these  pieces  were  totally  forgotten  and 
overlooked.  It  is  strange  Siat  Pope,  by  no  means  of  a  congenial  spirit,  should  be 
the  first  who  copied  *■  Comus '  or  *  11  Penseroso.'  But  Pope  was  a  gleaner  of  the 
old  English  poets ;  and  he  was  here  pilfering  from  obsolete  English  poetry,  without 
the  least  fear  or  danger  of  bdng  detected." 
At  1.  780  the  lady  says. 

To  him  that  dares 

Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 

Against  the  sun-clad  power  of  chastity, 
I  Fain  would  I  something  say,  yet  to  what  end  ? 

Thou  hast  nor  ear  nor  soul  to  apprehend 

The  sublime  notion,  and  high  mystery. 

That  most  be  ntter'd  to  unfold  the  sage 

And  serious  doctrine  of  virginity ; 

And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  not  know 

More  happiness  than  this  thy  present  lot 

Upon  this  passage,  also,  Warton  has  the  following  curious  note  :— 

<*  By  stttdymg  the  reveries  of  the  Platonic  writers,  Milton  contracted  a  theory 

'    eooeeraing  chtftity  and  the  purity  of  love,  in  the  contemphition  of  which,  like 

^     other  visionaries,  he  indulged  his  imagination  with  ideal  refinements,  and  with 

pleasing  but  unmeaning  notions  of  excellence  and  perfection.     Plato's  sentimental 

•  See  UK  UL  p.  SOI,  edit.  1658,  foL    Bylvestre,  in  Du  Bartas,  has  also  the  tradition  in  the  text, 
I     el  fuL  nt  sopr.  p.  274. 
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or  metaphysical  love,  he  seems  to  have  applied  to  the  natural  love  between  the 
sexes.  The  very  philosophical  dialogue  of  the  Angel  and  Adam,  in  the  eighth  book 
of '  Paradise  Lost,*  altogether  proceeds  on  this  doctrine.  In  the  '  Smectymnus  ' 
he  declares  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  this  immaterial  love.  '  Thus  from 
the  laureate  fraternity  of  poets,  riper  years,  and  the  ceaseless  round  of  study  and 
reading,  led  me  to  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy ;  but  chiefly  to  the  divine  volume 
of  Plato,  and  his  equal  Xenophon  ;  where,  if  I  should  tell  ve  what  I  learned  of 
chastity  and  love,  I  mean  that  which  is  truly  so,'  &c.  But  in  the  dialogue  just 
mentioned,  where  Adam  asks  his  celestial  guest,  <  Whether  angels  are  susceptible 
of  love,  whether  they  express  their  passion  by  looks  only,  or  by  a  mixture  of  irra- 
diation, by  virtual  or  immediate  contact !'  our  author  seems  to  have  overleaped  the 
Platonic  pale,  and  to  have  lost  his  way  among  the  solemn  conceits  of  Peter  Lombard 
and  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  angel  blushed,  as  well  as  smiled, 
at  some  of  these  questions." 

The  incomparable  poem  of  *<  Comus  "  thus  ends  : — 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me. 
Love  Virtue ;  she  alone  lit  free ; 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  spliery  chime ; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

Thyer  says,  that  "  the  moral  of  this  poem  is  very  finely  summed  up  in  the  six 
concluding  lines.    The  thought  contained  in  the  last  two  might  probably  be  sug- 

fested  to  our  author  by  a  passage  in  the '  Table  of  Cebes,'  where  Patience  and 
Perseverance  are  represented  stooping  and  stretching  out  their  hands  to  help  up 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  climb  the  craggy  hiU  of  Virtue,  and  yet  are  too 
feeble  to  ascend  of  themselves." 

Mr.  Francis  Egerton  (afterwards  the  last  Earl  of  Bridgewater)  has  observed 
upon  this,  that,  '<  had  this  ingenious  critic  duly  reflected  on  the  lofty  mind  of  Milton, 

8mit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song, 

and  so  often  and  so  sublimelv  employed  on  topics  of  religion,  he  might  readily  have 
found  a  subject,  to  which  the  poet  obviously  and  divinely  alludes  in  these  con- 
cluding lines,  without  fetching  the  thought  from  the  <  Table  of  Cebes. '  In  the 
preceding  attack  I  am  convinced  Mr.  Thyer  had  no  ill  intention  ;  but  by  over- 
looking so  clear  and  pointed  an  allusion  to  a  subject  calculated  to  kindle  that  lively 
glow  in  the  bosom  of  every  Christian,  which  the  poet  intended  to  excite,  and  by 
referring  it  to  an  image  in  a  profane  author,  he  may,  beside  stifling  the  sublime 
eifect  so  happily  produced,  afford  a  handle  to  some  in  these  '  evil  oays,'  who  are 
willing  to  make  the  religion  of  Socrates  and  Cebes  (or  that  of  Nature)  supersede 
the  religion  of  Christ.  The  moral  of  this  poem  is,  indeed,  very  finely  summed  up 
in  the  six  concluding  lines,  in  which,  to  wind  up  one  of  the  most  elegant  produc- 
tions of  his  genius. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
threw  up  his  last  glance  to  Heaven,  in  rapt  contemplation  of  that  stupendous 
mystery,  whereby  He,  the  lofty  theme  of  Paradise  Regained,  stooped  from  above 
all  height,  *  bowed  the  Heavens  and  came  down  on  Earth,*  to  atone  as  man  for  the 
sins  of  men,  to  strengthen  feeble  Virtue  by  the  influence  of  his  grace,  and  to  teach 
her  to  ascend  his  throne.** 

Numerous  critics,  from  ToUnd  to  Todd,  have  given  the  cliaracter  of  this  poem  ; 
but  Thomas  Warton's  is  by  far  the  best :  Johnson,  with  some  good  passages,  has 
intermixed  much  captious  objection,  and  not  a  little  vulgarity.  He  cannot  refrain 
from  a  sort  of  coarse  sneer,  which  adBTects  to  be  humour. 

"  We  must  not,"  says  Warton,  **  read  Comus  with  an  eye  to  the  stage,  or  with 
the  expectation  of  dramatic  propriety.  Under  this  restriction  the  absurdity  of  the 
Spirit  speaking  to  an  audience  in  a  solitary  forest  at  midnight,  and  the  want  of 
reciprocation  in  the  dialogue,  are  overlooked.  <  Comus  *  is  a  suite  of  speeches,  not 
interesting  by  discrimination  of  character;  not  conveying  a  variety  of  incidents,  nor 
gradually  exciting  curiosity  ;  but  perpetually  attracting  attention  by  sublime  senti- 
ment, bpr  fanciful  imagery  of  the  richest  vein,  by  an  exuberance  of  picturesque 
description,  poetical  allusion,  and  ornamental  expression."  To  this  the  critic  adds 
many  other  excellent  observations. 
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A  Blaak,  written  for  a  private  theatre,  and  to  be  performed  by  highly-educated 
actora,  is  not  like  a  play  to  be  exhibited  to  a  mixed  and  common  audience  :  long 
speecfaea,  therefore,  of  a  tone  too  lofty  for  vulgar  ears,  are  not  here  objectionable. 
Of  the  texture  of  the  present  composition  every  word  is  eminently  poetical. 
Passages  of  similar  beauty  may  be  found  in  Shakspeare,  and  even  in  Fletcher, — 
bat  not  a  uniform  and  unbroken  web.  It  is  true  that  there  is  little  passion  in  this 
dramatic  poem ;  but  none  is  pretended  to :  while  it  is  enchantingly  descriptive,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  philosophically  calm.  We  are  carried  into  a  fairy  region  of  good 
Spirits  and  bad :  and  every  thing  of  rural  scenery  that  is  delightful,  associated  with 
niid  and  picturesque  belieis  of  an  invisible  world  in  mountains,  valleys,  forests,  and 
rivers,  is  introduced  to  keep  up  the  magic.  Were  it  a  mere  description  of  inani« 
mate  nature,  it  would  be  comparatively  dull.  Here,  too,  a  beautiful  eirl,  of  high 
rank,  richly  accomplished  in  mind,  is  introduced,  to  pour  out  under  i£urming  cir- 
cumstaaees  a  divine  eloquence  of  exalted  and  affecting  sentiment  Virtue  and 
truth,  and  parity  of  intellect  and  heart,  break  out  at  every  word.  To  these  strains 
who  ean  deny  poetical  invention  f  What  definition  of  poetry  can  be  given,  by 
which  this  Mask  can  be  excluded  from  a  very  high  place !  Is  it  not  everywhere 
either  brilliant  and  picturesque  or  lofty  fiction  ?  It  is  said  that  the  characters  have 
no  passion  ;  but  how  is  passion  a  necessary  ingredient  of  poetry  !  Poetry  must 
create ;  but  it  nuty  create  beings  of  tranquil  beauty,  and  calm  exaltation.  Cavillers 
say,  that  the  Brothers  ought  not  to  philosophise,  while  the  Sister  is  left  alone  in  the 
daAgers  of  a  solitary  forest :  but  their  faith-  in  a  protecting  Providence  will  not 
allow  them  to  think  her  in  great  danger.  It  may  be  replied  that  this  is  an  impro- 
bable degree  of  faith.  Is  it  a  poetical  improbability !  It  seems  as  if  such  censors 
think  that  nothing  must  be  represented  which  does  not  occur  in  every-day  life. 
Poetry  ia  literally,  and  to  all  extent,  the  reverse  of  this. 

Minor  bards  may  give  occasional  touches  of  outward  poetry  by  illustrations  of 
imagery  and  description ;  but  the  whole  structure  and  soul  of  Milton's  "  Comus  " 
is  poetry  :  not  the  dress,  but  the  intrinsic  spirit,  and  the  essence.  The  characters 
cf  the  Attendant  Spirit,  and  of  Comus,  are  exquisite  inventions.  What  is  copied 
from  observation,  ia  not  always  poetry  ;  therefore  Dryden  and  Pope  were  very 
often  not  poets» 

There  are  numerous  ideas  implanted  in  our  nature,  which  are  not  bodily  truths, 
bat  imaginative  truths :  even  single  epithets  convey  these,  as  is  shown  by  every  part 
of  **  Comas,"  while  picturesque  words  point  out  the  leading  features  of  every  rural 
object.  No  such  words  ever  appear  in  Dryden  or  Pope,  unless  they  are  borrowed. 
Their  descriptions  are  general  and  vague :  they  convey  fine  sounds,  but  no  precise 
idea*.  The  true  poet  cannot  avoid  seeing :  images  haunt  him  ;  he  cannot  get  rid 
of  them :  he  does  not  call  up  his  memory  to  produce  empty  words,  but  he  draws 
from  the  visionary  shapes  before  him. 

While  Milton  was  framing  the  ^  Comus,*'  he,  no  doubt,  lived  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  creation :  he  only  clothed  the  tongues  of  his  characters  with  what  it  appeared 
to  him  in  his  riaion  they  actually  spoke. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  A.BCADBS. 

Tbe  ^  Arcades  '*  was  a  Mask,  which  was  part  of  an  entertainment  presented  to 
Alice  Spencer,  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  and  afterwards  widow  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor EgertoD,  at  Harefield  in  Middlesex,  and  acted  by  some  noble  persons  of  her 
fiunily. 

ThM  celebrated  lady  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Althorp,  who  was 
then  Ode  of  the  richest  commoners  of  England.  Her  first  husband,  Earl  Ferdi- 
nando,  was  a  most  accomplished  nobleman,  who  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ; — it 
is  suppoaed  by  poison,  because  he  would  not  enter  into  the  plots  of  the  Jesuits  to 
daim  the  erowu  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  account  of  his  royal  descent ;  for  which 
see  the  famous  volume,  called  «  Dolman's  Conference,"  written  by  Parsons  the 
Jesoity  and  see  also  HaUiun,  and  Hargrave. 


Norden,  in  hiB  ^  Speenlam  Britannise,"  about  1590,  speaking  of  Harefield,  says, 
"  There  Sir  Edmond  Anderson^  Knight,  Lord-Chief-Justiee  of  the  Common  Pleaa, 
hath  a  fair  house,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  hill ;  the  river  Cobie  passing  near 
the  same,  through  the  pleasant  meadows  and  sweet  pastures,  yielding  botli  delight 
and  profit"  "  I  viewed  this  house,"  says  Warton,  **  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was 
for  the  most  part  remaining  in  its  original  state.  It  has  since  been  pulled  down  ; 
the  porters'  lodges  on  each  side  of  the  gateway  are  converted  into  a  commodious 
dwelling-house.  It  is  near  Uxbridge ;  and  MUton,  when  he  wrote  '  Arcades,'  was 
still  living  with  his  father  at  Horton,  near  Colnebrook,  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
He  mentions  the  singular  felicity  he  had  in  vain  anticipated  in  the  society  of  his 
friend  Deodate,  on  the  shady  banks  of  the  river  Colne  : — 

ImuB,  et  argutA  paolum  reoubamuB  in  umbrA, 
Aut  ad  aquas  Colni,  fto.-~Epit  Damon.  L  149. 

Amidst  the  fruitful  and  delightful  scenes  of  this  river  the  nymphs  and  shepherds 
had  no  reason  to  regret,  as  in  the  third  song,  the  Arcadian  '  Ladon's  lilied  banks/ 
Unquestionably  this  Mask  was  a  much  longer  performance.  Milton  seems  only  to 
have  written  the  poetical  part,  consisting  of  tnese  three  songs  and  the  recitative 
soliloquy  of  the  Genius :  the  rest  was  probably  prose  and  machinery.  In  many  of 
JoDBon^s  Masques  the  poet  but  rarely  appears,  amid  a  cumbersome  exhibition  of 
heathen  gods  and  mythology." 

The  Ck)unte8s  of  Derby  died  26th  January,  1 635-6,  and  was  buried  at  Harefield. 
(See  "  Lysons's  Environs  of  London.") 

Harrington  has  an  epigram  on  this  lady,  B.  iii.  47. 

IN  PRAI6X  OP  THB  OOUNTX83  OF  DBRBV,  MAiUUSD  TO  THS  LOHO  CHANCKLLQR. 

Thia  noble  Ck>uiites8  lived  many  years 
With  Derby,  ono  of  England's  greatest  peers : 
Fruitful  and  fair,  and  of  so  clear  a  name. 
That  all  this  region  marvell'd  at  her  tame. 
But  this  brave  peer  extinct  by  hasten'd  £ste, 
'   She  stay'd,  ah.  too,  too  long  In  widow's  state ; 
And  in  that  state  took  so  sweet  state  upon  her, 
All  ears,  eyes,  tongues,  heard,  saw,  and  told  her  honour,  &c. 

But  Milton  is  not  the  only  great  English  poet  who  has  celebrated  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Derby.  She  was  the  sixUi  daughter,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Sir  John 
Spencer,  with  whose  family  Spenser  the  poet  claimed  an  alliance.  In  his  "  Colin 
Clout  *s  come  home  again,''  written  about  1595,  he  mentions  her  under  the  appel. 
lation  of  Amaryllis,  with  her  sisters  Phyllis  or  Elizabeth,  and  Charyllis  or  Anne ; 
these  three  of  Sir  Jolm  Spencer's  daughters  being  best  known  at  Court.  See 
1.  536. 

Ko  lees  praiseworthy  are  the  sisters  three. 

The  honour  of  the  noble  family. 

Of  which  I  meanest  boast  myself  to  be. 

And  most  that  unto  them  I  am  so  nigh. 

After  a  panegyric  on  the  first  two,  he  next  comes  to  Amaryllis,  or  Alice,  our  lady, 
the  dowager  of  Earl  Ferdinando,  lately  deceased : — 

But  Amaryllis,  whether  fortunate. 

Or  else  unfortunate  may  I  aread,* 

That  freed  is  from  Cupid's  yoke  by  fato, 

Since  which  she  doth  new  bands  adventure  dread, 

Shepherd,  whatever  thou  hast  heard  to  be 

In  this  or  that  praised  direraely  apart. 

In  her  thou  mayest  them  assembled  see, 

And  seal'd  up  in  the  treasure  of  her  heart 

And  in  Ihc  same  poem  he  thus  apostrophises  to  her  late  husband,  under  the  name 
of  Amanitas:  see  1.  434. 

Amyntas  quite  is  gone,  and  lies  full  low. 
Having  his  Amaryllis  left  to  moan ! 
Help,  O  ye  shepherds !  help  ye  all  in  this,— 
Her  loss  is  yours ;  your  loss  Amyntas  is  I 
Amyntas,  Sower  of  shephoirds*  pride  forlorn ; 
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He.  whilst  he  lired,  was  the  noblest  swain 
That  ever  piped  on  an  oaten  qnill ; 
Both  did  he  other,  which  could  pipe,  nudntain. 
And  eke  could  pipe  himself  with  passing  skill. 

And  to  the  same  Lady  Alice^  when  Lady  Strange,  before  her  husband  Ferdi- 
naiido*8  sQooeeaion  to  the  earldoniy  Spenser  addressed  his  ^  Tears  of  the  Muses," 
poblishfid  in  1391,  in  a  dedication  of  the  highest  regard ;  where  bespeaks  of  **  your 
exeeiient  beauty,  your  virtuous  behaviour,  and  your  noble  match  with  that  most 
booourable  lord,  ihe  very  pattern  of  right  nobiUty.'*  He  then  acknowledges  the 
particular  bounties  which  she  had  conferred  upon  the  poets.  Thus  the  lady  who 
presided  at  the  representation  of  Milton's  ^  Arcades  **  was  not  only  the  theme  but 
tlhf  patroness  of  Spenser.  The  peerage-book  of  this  most  respectable  countess  is 
the  poetty  of  her  times. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON  HILTON'S  FOREIGN  TRAVELS. 

In  1^17,  fet.  twenty-nine,  Milton,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  obtained  his 
Other's  leave  to  visit  Italy.  X  have  already  mentioned  the  course  of  his  travels. 
The  aecompllshed  and  amiable  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  whose  admiration  and  heart  had 
been  won  by  the  poet's  <*  Comus,"  gave  him  his  advice  and  recommendations.  At 
Fk>renoe,  Rome,  and  Naples,  he  was  received  with  applause  and  kindness  by  ail  the 
most  foninent  literati.  He,  who  had  been  little  noticed  in  his  own  country,  was 
received  with  the  most  distinguished  honours  abroad,  in  the  country  of  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Taaso. 

How  happened  this  I    Yet  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature ! 

It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that  Milton  has  not  left  a  written  account  of  his 
timvels,  with  details  such  as  modem  visiters  of  the  same  and  other  countries  give  ; 
or  even  such  short  notes  as  Gray  sent  in  his  letters.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
any  other  so  qualified  to  receive  delight  from  these  visits  as  Milton.  Above  all 
other  men,  his  mind  was  full  of  the  nchest  and  most  profound  classical  recollec- 
tions. Not  only  his  fancy  held  a  mirror  to  all  the  beautiful  and  golden  scenery, 
and  all  the  exquisite  and  grand  displays  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  but 
he  had  a  creative  imagination,  beyond  all  other  men,  which  must  have  fired  into  a 
blase  at  them.  All  with  which  his  mind  had  been  stored  from  boyhood,  drawn 
from  distant  sources,  must  now  have  seemed  to  be  realised.  He  saw  the  very 
identieai  relics  of  classical  times  embodied  before  his  eyes :  he  saw  clear  skies,  and 
beaittifni  soesies,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  in  a  northern  climate.  The  Alps  and 
the  Apennines,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  and  above  all  the  bay  of  Naples, 

Sve  him  landscapes  and  sea-views  such  as  an  Englishman,  who  has  never  quitted 
I  own  country,  can  have  no  conception  of. 

He  visited  GaJileo,  which,  however,  was  supposed  to  have  raised  some  dangerous 
prejndioes  against  him :  but  his  great  friend  was  the  Marquis  Manso  of  Naples, 
who  had  been  the  friend  of  Tasso,  and  who  was  himself  a  poet.  "  Ad  Mansum  " 
is  one  of  the  best  of  his  Latin  poems.  With  what  enthusiasm  must  Milton  have 
entered  into  Taaso's  character,  as  well  as  that  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Ariosto  ! 
Dante's  flenius  was,  no  doubt,  the  nearest  to  his  own :  but  in  addition  to  the  epic 
iaaginatioa,  there  is  in  his  personal  history  something  so  striking,  so  melancholy, 
and  BO  full  of  deep  interest,  that  it  adds  twofold  to  uie  attraction  with  which  we 
(vadhis  poetry. 

Three,  at  least,  of  these  four  mighty  poets  suffered  great  misfortunes:  but  the 
history  of  their  lives  is  well  known,  and  this  is  not  the  place  for  treating  of  them. 
We  liave  nothing  English  of  the  same  sort  as  their  respective  geniuses,  unless, 
perfaaM^  Spenser.  The  sombreness  and  mystical  sublimity  of  Dante  is  peculiar  to 
himeif :  he  has  been  admirably  translated  bv  Gary :  he  lived  in  a  glorious  time 
for  poetry,  when  superstition  fostered  and  coloured  all  its  noblest  creations  ;  and 
when  the  chilling  and  false  artifices  of  the  cold  critic  had  not  yet  paralysed 
exertion ; — when  ail  was  hope  and  adventure,  both  of  mind  and  body. 

Had  MUton's  mind  at  tlus  epoch  been  so  strongly  infected  with  puritanism  as 
bis  enemies  averred,  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  Ital^  manners  and  Italian  genius. 


There  he  saw  all  the  pomp  and  warmth  of  religion :  pnritanism  had  all  its  acidity 
and  rieidnefls,  and  all  its  freezing  hareness.  Coming  fresh  from  these  things,  of 
which  he  has  expressed  his  delist,  I  know  not  how  he  conld  so  at  once  plnnge 
into  principles,  which  would  destroy  them  aU  to  the  very  root ;  but  soch  are  the 
inconsistencies  of  frail  humanity  1  Gray  saw  all  these  thmgs  with  equal  sensibility 
and  taste,  if  not  with  equal  genius  ;  and  he  remained  fixed  in  the  love  of  them 
through  ILFe.       * 

But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  soon  as  Milton  actively  took  the  side  of 
this  cause  of  destruction,  the  Muses  left  him  for  twenty  years.  Coming  fresh  from 
the  living  fountains  of  all  imaginative  creation,  the  happy  delirium  of  glorious 
genius  subsided  into  a  cold  and  harsh  stagnation  of  aU  that  was  eloquent  and 

Snerous.    The  blight  was  more  violent  and  effective  in  proportion  as  the  bloom 
d  been  strong. 

Milton  did  not  stay  long  enoush  at  any  of  the  great  Italian  cities :  instead  of 
eighteen  months  among  them  all,  his  stay  ought  to  luve  been  four  or  five  years. 
I  give  in  this  place  Cowper's  translation  of  the  Latin  epistle  to  Manso. 

TO  QIOYANNI  BATTISTA  MAN80, 

XLARQUIB  or  TILLA. 

[H  OiOTumI  Battlsta  MaxiBO,  Marqnis  of  YilU.  is  an  lUlian  nobleman  of  the  higfaeet  estimation 
among  his  countrymen  for  genius,  Uteratnre.  and  military  accomplishments.  To  him 
Torquato  Tasso  addressed  his  *  Dialogues  on  Friendship ;'  for  he  was  much  the  frioad  of 
Tasso,  who  has  also  celebrated  him  among  the  other  princes  of  his  ooontiy  in  his  poem 
entitled '  Gemsalemme  Conquistata,*  book  xx. 

Fra  cavalier  magnanimj,  e  oorteei, 

Rlsplende  il  Blanso. 

During  the  author's  stay  at  Naples,  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  a  thouaaod 
kind  offices  and  civilities;  and,  dedrous  not  to  appear  ungrateful,  sent  him  this  poem  a 
short  time  before  his  departure  ftrom  that  city."] 

These  verses  also  to  thy  praise  the  Nine, 

O  Blanso !  happy  in  that  theme,  design ; 

For,  Gallus  and  Maecenas  gone,  they  see 

None  such  besides,  or  whom  they  love,  as  thee ; 

And,  If  my  verse  may  give  the  meed  of  fame. 

Thine  too  shall  prove  an  everlasting  name. 

Already  such  it  shines  in  Tasao's  page. 

For  thou  wast  Tasso's  friend,  from  age  to  age ; 

And  next,  the  Muse  consign'd,  not  unaware 

How  high  the  ohaiige,  Marino  to  thy  care ; 

Who,  singing  to  the  nymphs  Adonis'  praise. 

Boasts  thee  the  patron  of  his  copious  lays* 

To  thee  alone  the  poet  would  entrust 

His  latest  vows ;  to  thee  alone  his  dust : 

And  thou  with  punctual  piety  hast  paid. 

In  lalxiur'd  brass,  thy  tribute  to  his  shade. 

Nor  this  contented  thee— but,  lest  the  grave 

Should  aught  absorb  of  theirs,  which  thou  couldst  aave^ 

All  future  ages  thou  hast  deiga'd  to  teach 

The  life,  lot,  genius,  character  of  each. 

Eloquent  as  the  Carlan  sage,  who  true 

To  his  great  theme,  the  life  of  Homer  drew. 

I,  thCTefore,  though  a  stranger  youth,  who  come, 
Chill'd  by  rude  blasts,  that  freeie  my  northern  home. 
Thee  dear  to  Clio,  confidoit  proclaim. 
And  thine,  for  Photbus'  sake,  a  deathlen  name. 
Nor  tlMu,  so  kind,  wilt  view  with  scornful  eye 
A  Muse  scarce  rear'd  beneath  a  northern  sky ; 
Who  fears  not,  indiscreet  as  she  is  young. 
To  seek  in  Latium  hearers  of  her  song. 
We  too,  where  Thames  with  his  unsullied  waves 
The  tresses  of  the  blue-hair'd  ocean  laves, 
Hoar  oft  by  night,  or,  slumbering,  seem  to  hear, 
O'er  his  wide  stream,  the  swan's  voice  warbling  dear ; 
And  we  could  boast  a  Tityrus  of  yore. 
Who  trod,  a  welcome  guest,  yon  happy  shore. 
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Yet,— ^KMiy  fts  we  own  our  northern  oUme, 
EVn  wo  to  Pboebns  raise  the  poliah'd  rhyme ; 
We  too  eenrt*  Phcebns :  Phsbue  has  reoeiTed, 
If  legends  old  may  claim  to  be  beUered, 
No  sordid  gifts  from  us,  the  golden  ear. 
The  burnish  d  apple,  ruddiest  of  the  year. 
The  flagrant  crocus,  and,  to  grace  his  fsne. 
Fair  damsels  chosen  fh>m  the  Druid  train ; 
Druids,  our  natire  bards  in  ancient  time. 
Who  gods  and  heroes  praised  in  hallowM  rhyme  ! 
Hence,  often  as  the  maids  of  Greece  surround 
ApoUo's  shrine  with  hymns  of  festive  sound. 
They  name  the  Yirgins,  who  arrired  of  yore 
I  With  British  offerings  on  the  Delian  shore : 

Jjoxo,  from  giant  Corineus  sprung ; 
Upls.  on  whose  bless'd  lips  the  future  hung ; 
And  HecaCrge,  with  the  golden  hair. 
All  deck'd  with  Pictish  hues,  and  all  with  bosoms  bare. 

Thou,  therefore,  happy  ssge,  whaterer  clime 
Gball  ring  with  Tasso's  praise  in  after-time. 
Or  with  Marino's,  shait  be  known  their  friend. 
And  with  an  equal  flight  to  fame  asoend. 
The  world  shall  hear,  how  Phoebus  and  the  Nine 
Were  inmates  once,  and  willing  guests  of  thine. 
Yet  PhflFbus,  when  of  old  constrain'd  to  roam 
The  earth,  an  exile  from  his  heavenly  home, 
Enter'd,  no  willing  guest,  Admotus'  door. 
Though  Hercules  had  ventured  there  before. 
But  gentle  Chiron's  cave  was  near,  a  scene 
Of  rural  peace,  clothed  with  pwpetual  green ; 
And  thither,  oft  as  respite  he  required 
From  rustic  clamours  loud,  the  god  retired : 
There  many  a  time,  on  Peneus*  bank  reclined 

i '  At  some  oak's  root,  with  ivy  thick  entwined, 

i  Won  by  his  hospitable  friend's  desire. 

He  soothed  his  pains  of  exile  with  the  lyre. 

{  Then  shook  the  hills,  then  trembled  Peneus*  shore. 

Nor  (Eta  felt  his  load  of  forests  more ; 
The  upland  elms  descended  to  the  plain, 
And  soften'd  lynxes  wonder'd  at  the  strain. 
Well  may  we  think,  O  dear  to  all  abore ! 
Thy  birth  distinguish'd  t^  the  smile  of  Jove ; 

j  And  that  ApoUo  shed  his  kindliest  power, 

'  And  31aia'8  son,  on  that  propitious  hour ; 

Since  only  minds  so  bom  can  comprehend 

'  A  poet's  worth,  or  yield  that  worth  a  friend. 

I  Hence,  on  thy  yet  unfaded  cheek  appears 

The  lingering  freshness  of  thy  greener  yean ; 

J ,  Hence  in  thy  front  and  features  we  admire 

I  Nature  nnwither'd,  and  a  mind  entire. 

I  O,  might  so  true  a  friend  to  me  belong, 

80  skill'd  to  grace  the  votaries  of  song. 
Should  I  recall  hereafter  into  rhyme 
The  kings  and  heroes  of  my  native  clime ; 
Arthur  the  chief,  who  even  now  prepares. 
In  subterraneous  being,  future  wars. 
With  aU  his  martial  knights,  to  be  restored 
Each  to  his  seat,  around  the  federal  board ; 
And,  O  f  if  spirit  foil  me  not,  disperse 

I  Our  Saxon  plunderers  in  triumphant  verse ! 

Then,  after  all,  when  with  the  past  content, 

.  A  life  I  finish,  not  in  rilenoe  spent, 

'  Oiould  he,  kind  mourner,  o'er  my  death-bed  bend 

I  shall  but  need  to  say,  "  Be  yet  my  friend  !** 
He  too,  perhaps,  shall  bid  the  marble  breathe 
To  honour  me,  and  with  the  graceful  wreath. 
Or  of  Parnassus,  or  the  Paphian  isle, 
ShaU  bind  my  brows,— but  I  shall  rest  the  while. 
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Th«i  also,  if  the  ftiiite  of  Faith  endure. 
And  Virtoe's  promlfled  recompense  bo  ture, 
Borne  to  those  seats,  to  which  the  blest  aspire 
By  purity  of  soul,  and  virtuous  fire, 
These  rites,  as  Fate  permits,  I  shall  eonrey 
With  eyes  illumined  by  celestial  day ; 
And,  erery  cloud  from  my  pure  spirit  drlren, 
Joy  in  the  bright  beatitude  of  heaven  I 

We  may  conceiTO  what  delight  Milton  had  in  talking  with  Manso  about  TasBo, 
and  how  it  encouraged  his  own  desire  of  poetical  immortality.  The  honours  paid 
to  TasBO  as  a  poet  were  of  a  kind  of  which  the  cold  northern  clime  of  England  gave 
no  example.  Spenser  had  died  in  poverty,  ruined  and  neglected:  Sbakspeare 
seems  to  have  been  little  personally  known  in  his  lifetime ;  for  nothing  is  recorded 
of  his  habits  and  private  character. 

But  though  Tasso  was  cruelly  used  by  his  inglorious  and  base  prince,  his  coun- 
trymen worshipped  him,  and  bore  with  all  his  eccentricities.  In  England,  exoept 
by  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  there  had  been  no  great  epics  of  fiction.  The  metriotl 
narratives  were,  for  the  most  part,  dull  chronicles :  that  fiery  force,  where  life 
breathes  in  every  line  and  every  image,  was  almost  unknown.  It  is  by  the  inven. 
tion  of  grand  fables  that  poets  must  stand  high :  little  patches  of  flowers — a  style 
of  similes  and  metaphors,  will  not  do.  The  manners  and  credences  of  Europe, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  crusades,  afforded  inexhaustible  subjects  of  heroic 
poetry :  fictions  improved  upon  the  romantic  tales  of  the  Provencal  bards  could 
never  be  wanting  to  the  imagination  or  the  lyre. 

Milton  returned  by  Venice,  where  he  made  a  large  collection  of  music  for  his 
father ;  and  thence  passed  through  Greneva,  at  which  he  made  a  short  sojourn  with 
John  Deodate,  a  learned  theologian  and  professor,  the  relation  of  his  friend 
Charles  Deodate,  and  became  acquainted  with  Frederic  Spanheim.  Here  he  is 
supposed  to  have  renewed  his  Calvinistic  and  puritanical  prejudices.  It  is  some- 
what strange  that  this  small  place  should  have  been  the  focus  of  all  that  troubled 
the  governments  of  Europe  for  more  than  a  century.  They  were  not  content  with 
forming  a  republican  government  for  their  own  petty  canton,  for  which  it  was  well 
suited,  but  struggled  to  turn  all  the  great  monarchies  into  republics. 

The  poet  must  have  been  delighted  with  the  lake-scenery  and  Alpine  summits  of 
this  magnificent  country :  yet,  after  the  pomp  of  Italy,  its  splendid  arts,  its  princely 
societies,  its  genial  skies,  its  imaginative  delights,  men  must  luive  seemed  here  to 
have  dwindled  into  formal  and  dull  automatons.  Here  might  bo  learning ;  but  it 
was  dry  and  tasteless :  here  was  now  no  Beza,  or  D'Aubigne ;  nor  any  anticipation 
of  the  eloquent  and  pasraonate  Rousseau,  or  spiritual  De  Stael,  or  historic  and 
philosophical  Sismondi. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  some  traces  of  Milton's  visit  in  Geneva ;  but  have 
yet  discovered  none.  I  am  told  it  is  a  mistake  that  the  Deodato  campagne  at  the 
adjoining  village  of  Cologni,  which  Byron  inhabited  in  18 1 6,  was  that  which  belonged 
to  the  Deodate  family  when  Milton  was  here.  In  the  **  Livre  des  Anslais,"  pre- 
served in  the  state-archives  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  are  registers  of  tne  English 
(including  John  Knox),  who  took  refuge  here  from  1554  to  1558,  and  had  an 
Euglisli  chapel  in  Greneva. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF   MILTON'S  PROSE  WOAKS. 

In  1639  Milton  returned  to  England :  he  had  the  grief  of  finding  tluit  his  friend 
Charles  Deodate  was  already  dead :  on  that  occasion  he  wrote  the  Latin  pastoral 
entitled  '^  Epitaphium  Damonis."  He  now  undertook  the  tutorship  of  his  two 
nephews,  John  and  Edward  Phillips,  and  added  to  them  some  other  pupils. 
Having  professed  to  have  been  drawn  back  to  England  to  take  a  part  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  then  breaking  out  into  open  contest,  Johnson  considers  this  occupation 
a  falling  off  from  his  boasted  high  intentions,  and  utters  a  growling  sort  of  merri. 
ment  at  the  failure.  This  is  in  the  tone  of  the  biographer's  usual  insults  on  the 
great  bard :  he  is  on  these  occaaiona  coarse,  pompous,  and  unjust    Milton  did  not 
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eome  borne  to  take  a  part  by  the  sword,  but  b^  the  pen :  if  therefore  he  endea- 
voured to  aid  an  incompetent  income  by  taking  pupils,  what  inconsistency  was 
there  in  this  !    The  sneer  comes  doubly  ill  from  one  who  had  been  himself  a 


It  seems  Chat  Milton  endeaToured  to  teach  his  scholars  a  wider  range  of  know- 
ledge than  the  Doctor  thought  practicable ;  whereupon  follows  that  famous  passage 
of  Jfohnaon,  which  has  been  so  often  cited,  and  which  is  so  excellent,  that  I  must 
lepeaft  it  again : — 

*<  The  pinpose  of  Mflton,''  he  begins,  ^  was  to  teach  something  more  solid  than 
tbs  eommmi  literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors  that  treat  of  ph^cal 
fttbjeeta,  sudi  as  the  Geoigic  and  astronomical  treatises  of  the  ancients.  This  was 
a  scheme  oS  inmrovement  which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literary  projectors  of 
that  ageu  Cowley,  wiio  had  more  means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was  wanting 
to  tlie  embellishmettts  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  of  education  in  his  imaginary 
coU«Ee. 

"  Bat  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  the  sciences  which 
that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great  or  the  frequent  business  of 
the  human  mind.  Whether  we  proyide  for  action  or  conversation;  whether  we 
wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  know- 
ledge of  right  and  wrong :  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  lustoiy  of  mankind, 
and  with  those  examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove  by  events 
the  reaaonabieuess  of  opinions.  F^denoe  and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellences  ^ 
of  sil  times  and  all  places ;  we  are  perpetually  moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians 
odIj  by  chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  nature  is  necessary ;  our  specu- 
latraOB  upon  matter  are  voluntanr  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learning  is  of  such 
rare  emergence,  that  one  may  anow  another  half  his  life  without  bemg  able  to 
esthnate  hu  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy;  but  his  moral  and  prudential  cha- 
racter immediately  appears. 

**  Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of 
pmdeoce,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  materials  for  conversation ;  and 
these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians. 

«i  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  as  pedantic  or  paradoxical ;  for,  if 
I  hsTe  Milton  against  me,  I  haye  Socrates  on  my  side.  It  was  his  labour  to  turn 
philosophy  from  the  study  of  nature  to  speculations  upon  life ;  but  the  innovators 
whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off  attention  firom  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think 
that  we  are  placed  here  to  watch  the  growth  of  nlants,  or  the  motions  of  the  stars : 
Socrates  was  rather  of  opinion  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how  to  do  good  and 
aycnd  eyil. 

*Ott»  rot  ip  fueydpoiirt  K€ai6vr*  hrfMvr^  rirwcrat.** 

Had  Johnson  always  written  so,  what  a  beautiful  and  perfect  work  he  would 
hare  made  I 

Bat  now  Milton's  evil  days  began :  he  entered  into  thorny  controversies  which 
blind  the  imagination,  and  harden  and  embitter  the  heart.  It  was  not  for  sublime 
talents,  like  bts,  to  entangle  themselyes  in  these  webs:  his mighW  genius  could  not 
move  under  the  oppressive  weif^ht  of  so  much  abstruse,  and,  I  will  add,  useless, 
though  multifarious  and  astonishmg  learning.  But  I  am  bound  to  notice  what  has 
been  stated  on  the  other  side.  Fletcher,  in  the  ^  Introductory  Review  of  Milton's 
Prose  Works,"  says,  ''Let  us  never  think  of  John  Milton  as  a  poet,  merely: 
however  in  that  capacity  he  may  have  adorned  our  language,  and  benefited,  by 
ennobling,  his  species.  He  was  a  citizen  also,  with  whom  patriotism  was  as 
beroieat  a  nassion,  promptins  him  to  do  his  country  secrice,  as  was  that '  inward 
pvompting '  of  poesy,  by  whidi  he  did  his  country  honour.  He  was  alive  to  all  that 
was  due  nom  man  to  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life :  he  was  invested  with  a  power 
to  mould  the  mind  of  a  nation,  and  to  lead  the  people  into  *  the  glorious  ways  of 
truth  and  prosperous  virtue.*  The  poet  has  Ions  eclipsed  the  man :  he  has  been 
trnfttisoned  even  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses ;  and  the  very  splendour  of  the  bard 
9cema  to  be  our  title  to  pass  '  an  act  of  obUvion '  on  the  share  he  bore  in  the  events 
and  diseuflsions  of  the  momentous  times  in  which  he  lived.  Ought  not,  rather,  his 
vide  xenown  in  this  capacity  to  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  and  study  of  the  whole 
af  his  cJianctear  and  hu  works  !    Sworn  by  a  father,  who  knew  what  persecution 
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was,  at  the  first  altar  of  freedom  erected  in  thia  land,  he,  a  atadent  of  the  finest 
temperament,  bent  on  grasping  all  sciences,  and  professine  none,  and  burning  with 
intense  ambition  for  dutinction,  forsook  his  harp,  and  '  uie  quiet  and  still  ur  of 
delightful  studies,'  and  devoted  the  energies  of  earliest  and  nuiturest  manhood,  to 
be  aiding  in  the  grandest  crisis  of  the  first  of  human  causes :  and  he  became  the 
most  conspicuous  literary  actor  in  the  dreadful  yet  glorious  drama  of  the  grand 
rebellion.  He  beheld  tyranny  and  intolerance  tramplinz  upon  the  most  sacred 
prerogatives  of  God  and  man  ;  and  he  was  compelled  by  me  nobility  of  his  nature, 
by  the  obligations  of  virtue,  by  the  loud  summons  of  beleaguered  truth  ;  in  short,  by 
his  patriotism  as  well  as  his  piety,  to  lay  down  the  lyre,  whose  earliest  tones  are  yet 
so  fascinating  ;  to  '  doff  his  garland  and  singing  robes,'  and  to  adventure  within  the 
circle  of  penl  and  glory  ;  and  bucklins  on  the  oontrotersial  panoply,  he  threw  it 
off  only  when  the  various  works  of  this  volume,  surpassed  by  none  in  any  sort  of 
eloquence,  became  the  record  and  trophy  of  his  achievements,  and  the  worthy 
forerunners  of  those  poems,  which  a  whole  people  <  will  not  willingly  let  die.' " 

The  sunmiit  of  fame  is  occupied  by  the  poet»  but  the  base  of  the  vast  elevation 
may  justly  be  said  to  rest  on  these  prose  works  ;  and  we  invite  his  admirers  to 
descend  from  the  former,  and  survey  the  region  that  lies  round  about  the  latter ; — 
a  less  explored,  but  not  less  magnificent  domain. 

Fletcher  has  (p.  vii.)  inserted  the  following  extract.     In  the  **  Second  Defence  of 
the  People  of  England,"  Milton  is  led  in  self-defence,  he  says,  *<  to  rescue  his  life 
,  from  that  species  of  obscurity  which  is  the  associate  of  unprincipled  depravity." 
He  then  commences  in  this  strain  his  too  brief  autobiography  : — 

"  This  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  on  more  accounts  than  one  :  first,  that 
so  many  good  and  learned  men  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  read  my 
works,  may  not  be  induced  by  this  &llow's  calumnies  to  alter  the  favourable 
opinion  which  they  have  formed  of  me,  but  may  be  persuaded  that  I  am  not  one 
who  ever  disgraced  beauty  of  sentiment  by  deformity  of  conduct,  or  the  maxims  of 
a  freeman  by  the  actions  of  a  slave  ;  and  that  the  whole  tenour  of  my  life  has,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  hitherto  been  unsullied  by  any  enormity  or  crime  :  next,  that 
those  illustrious  worthies,  who  are  the  objects  of  my  praise,  may  know  that  nothing 
could  afilict  me  with  more  shame  than  to  have  any  vices  of  mine  diminish  the  force 
or  lessen  the  value  of  my  panegyric  upon  them  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  people  of 
England,  whom  fate,  or  duty,  or  their  own  virtues,  have  incited  me  to  defend,  may 
be  convinced  from  the  purity  and  integrity  of  my  life,  that  my  defence,  if  it  do  not 
redound  to  their  honour,  can  never  be  considered  as  their  disgrace. 

"  I  will  now  mention  who  and  whence  I  am.  I  was  bom  at  London,  of  an 
honest  family :  my  father  was  diBtinguished  by  the  undeviating  integrity  of  his 
life  ;  my  mother,  by  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held,  and  the  alms  which  she 
bestowed.  My  father  destined  me  from  a  child  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  ;  and 
my  appetite  for  knowledge  was  so  voracious,  that  from  twelve  years  of  age  I  hardly 
ever  left  my  studies,  or  went  to  bed  before  midnight.  This  primarily  led  to  my 
loss  of  sight :  my  eyes  were  naturally  weak,  and  I  was  subject  to  frequent  head- 
aches ;  which,  however,  could  not  chill  the  ardour  of  my  curiosity,  or  retard  the 
progress  of  my  improvement.  My  father  had  me  daily  instructed  in  the  grammar 
school,  and  by  other  masters  at  home :  he  then,  after  I  had  acquired  a  proficiency 
in  various  languages,  and  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  philosophy,  sent  me 
to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Here  I  passed  seven  years  in  the  usual  course  of 
instruction  and  study,  with  the  approbation  of  the  good,  and  without  any  stain  upon 
my  character,  till  I  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

**  After  this  I  did  not,  as  this  miscreant  feigns,  run  away  into  Italy,  but  of  my 
own  accord  retired  to  my  iather*s  house,  whither  I  was  accompanied  by  the  regrets 
of  most  of  the  fellows  of  the  college,  who  showed  me  no  common  marks  of  friend- 
ship and  esteem.  On  my  father's  estate,  where  he  had  determined  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  I  enjoyed  an  interval  of  uninterrupted  leisure,  which  I 
devoted  entirely  to  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  ;  though  I  occa- 
sionally visited  the  metropolis,  either  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  books,  or  of 
learning  something  new  in  mathematics  or  in  music,  in  which  I,  at  that  time,  found 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  In  this  manner  I  spent  five  years,  till  my 
mother's  death :  I  then  became  anxious  to  visit  foreign  parts,  and  particularly 
Italy.    My  father  gave  me  his  permission,  and  I  left  home  with  one  servant.     On 
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917  departure,  the  celebrated  Henry  Wotton,  who  hud  long  been  King  James's 
amhaaBMlor  at  Venice,  gare  me  a  signal  proof  of  his  regai'd,  in  an  elegant  letter 
vbidi  he  vrote,  breathing  not  only  the  warmest  friendship,  but  containing  some 
-***'"*p  of  conduct  which  I  found  very  useful  in  my  travels.  The  noble  Thomas 
Seaduoore,  King  Charles's  ambassador,  to  whom  I  carried  letters  of  recommenda- 
tioo,  received  me  most  courteously  at  Paris.     His  lordship  gave  me  a  card  of 

'     istroduetioa  to  the  learned  Hugo  Grotius,  at  that  time  ambassador  from  the  Queen 

'  of  Sweden  to  the  French  court ;  whose  acquaintance  I  anxiously  desired,  and  to 
whose  house  I  was  accompanied  by  some  of  his  lordship's  friends.  A  few  days 
after,  when  I  set  out  for  Italy,  he  gave  me  letters  to  the  English  merchants  on  my 
note,  that  they  might  show  me  any  civilities  in  thei^  power. 

''Taking  ship  at  Nice,  I  arrived  at  Genoa,  and  afterwards  visited  Leghorn,  Pisa, 
and  Fkxrvnce.  In  the  latter  city,  which  I  have  always  more  particularly  esteemed 
fat  the  elegMioe  of  its  dialect,  its  ^nius,  and  its  taste,  I  stopped  about  two  months; 
when  I  contracted  an  intimacy  with  man^  persons  of  rank  and  learning,  and  was  a 
eoastaat  attendant  at  their  literary  parties  ;  a  practice  which  prevails  there,  and 
tends  ao  much  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  preservation  of  friendship. 

«  No  time  will  ever  abolish  the  agreeable  recollections  which  I  cherish  of  Jacob 
Gaddi.  Carolo  Dati,  Frescobaldo,  Cultellero,  Bonomatthai,  Clementillo,  Francisco, 
and  many  others. 
**  Wmm  Florence  I  went  to  Sienna,  thence  to  Rome  ;  where,  after  I  had  spent 

I  aboat  two  months  in  viewing  the  antiquities  of  that  renowned  city,  where  I  expe* 
rienoed  the  most  friendly  attentions  from  Lucas  Holstein,  and  other  learned  and 
iii^«aioiie  men,  I  continued  my  route  to  Naples ;  there  I  was  introduced  by  a 
eextain  recluse,  with  whom  I  had  travelled  from  Rome,  to  John  Baptista  Manso, 
marquiB  of  VUU,  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  rank  and  authority,  to  whom 
Tonioato  Tasso,  the  illustrious  poet,  inscribed  his  book  on  <  Friendship.'  During 
my  stay,  he  gave  me  singular  prooCs  of  his  regard  ;  he  himself  conducted  me  round 
th«  city,  and  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  ;  and  more  than  once  paid  me  a  visit  at 

I  my  lodgings.  On  my  departure  he  gravely  apolosrised  for  not  having  shown  me 
mtore  eaviUty,  which  he  said  he  had  been  restramed  from  doing,  b^use  I  had 
spoken  with  so  little  reserve  on  matters  of  religion. 

'*  When  I  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  melancholy 
ioielligenee  which  I  received  of  the  civil  commotions  in  England  made  roe  alter  my 
p«rpoae  ;  for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  travelling  for  amusement  abroad,  while  my 
lellow-cttizena  were  nghting  for  liberty  at  home. 

"  Whale  I  waa  on  my  way  back  to  Rome,  some  merchants  informed  me  that  the 
Eneiish  Jesuits  had  formed  a  plot  against  me  if  I  returned  to  Rome,  because  I  had 
dpokea  too  freely  of  religion  :  for  it  was  a  rule  which  I  laid  down  to  myself  in  those 
places,  never  to  be  the  first  to  begin  any  conversation  on  religion  ;  but,  if  any 
questions  were  put  to  me  concerning  my  faith,  to  declare  it  without  any  reserve  or 
lear.  I  nevertheless  returned  to  Rome.  I  took  no  steps  to  conceal  either  my 
pecMD  or  my  character  ;  and  for  about  the  space  of  two  months,  I  again  openly 
ddeoded,  mm  I  had  done  before,  the  reformed  religion  in  the  very  metropolis  of 
popery. 

•*  By  the  favour  of  God,  I  got  back  to  Florence,  where  I  was  received  with  as 
much  affection  as  if  I  had  returned  to  my  native  country.  There  I  stopped  as 
many  months  as  I  had  done  before,  except  that  I  made  an  excursion  of  a  few  days  to 
Lucca ;  and  crossing  the  Apennines,  pamed  through  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  Venice. 
**  After  I  had  c^nt  a  month  in  surveying  the  curiosities  of  this  city,  and  had  put 
00  board  a  ship  the  books  which  I  had  collected  iu  Italy,  I  proceeded  through 
Verona  and  Milan,  and  along  the  Leman  lake  to  Geneva. 

"  The  mention  of  this  city  brings  to  my  recollection  the  slandering  More,*  and 
nakea  me  again  call  the  Deity  to  witness,  that  in  all  those  places,  in  which  vice 
meets  with  so  little  discouragement,  and  is  practised  with  so  little  shame,  I  never 
ooce  deviated  from  the  paths  of  integrity  and  virtue  ;  and  perpetually  reflected  that, 
though  my  conduct  might  escape  the  notice  of  men,  it  would  not  elude  the  inspection 

I     of  God« 

'        ^  At  GciMTa  I  held  daily  conferences  with  John  Diodati,  the  learned  professor 

,    of  theology, 

*  Alexsnder  More. 
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<<  Then,  puTBuing  my  former  route  through  France,  I  returned  to  my  natiye 
country,  after  an  absence  of  one  year  and  about  three  months,  at  the  time  when 
Charles,  haying  broken  the  peace,  was  renewing  what  is  called  the  episcopal  war 
with  the  Scots  ;  in  which  the  royalists  being  routed  in  the  first  encounter,  and  the 
EnpUsh  being  universally  and  justly  disaffected,  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  at  last 
obliged  him  to  conyene  a  parliament 

*<  As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  hired  a  spacious  house  in  the  city  for  myself  and  my 
books ;  where  I  again  with  rapture  renewed  my  literary  pursuits,  and  where  I 
calmly  awaited  the  issue  of  the  contest,  which  1  trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of 
Providence  and  to  the  courage  of  the  people. 

"  The  vigour  of  the  parliament  had  begun  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  biahope. 
As  long  as  the  liberty  of  speech  was  no  longer  subject  to  control,  all  mouths  began 
to  be  opened  against  the  bishops ;  some  complained  of  the  vices  of  the  individuiUs ; 
others  of  those  of  the  order.  They  said  that  it  was  unjust  that  they  alone  should 
differ  from  the  model  of  other  reformed  churches,  and  particularly  the  word  of  God. 

'*  This  awakened  all  my  attention  and  ray  zeal :  I  saw  that  a  way  was  opening 
for  the  diBtablishment  of  real  liberty  ;  that  the  foundation  was  laying  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  man  from  the  yoke  of  slaverv  and  superstition ;  that  tne  principles  of 
relieion,  which  were  the  first  objects  of  our  care,  would  exert  a  salutary  influence 
on  we  manners  and  constitution  of  the  republic ;  and  as  I  had  from  my  youth 
studied  the  distinctions  between  religious  and  civil  rights,  I  perceived  that,  if  I  ever 
wished  to  be  of  use,  I  ought  at  least  not  to  be  wanting  to  my  country,  to  the  church, 
and  to  BO  many  of  my  fellow  Christians,  in  a  crisis  of  so  much  danger.  I  therefore 
determined  to  relinquish  the  other  pursuits  in  which  I  was  engaged,  and  to  transfer 
the  whole  force  of  my  talents  and  my  industry  to  this  one  important  object.  I 
accordingly  wrote  two  books  to  a  fnend,  concerning  '  The  Rieformation  of  the 
Church  of  Engbmd.'" 

Here  we  have  Milton's  own  account  of  his  own  early  life,  of  which  we  cannot  doubt 
the  accuracy. 

This  treatise  ends  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  ^  piously  laying  the  sad  condition  of 
England  before  the  footstool  of  The  Almighty,^'  than  which  there  is  not  a  more 
sublime  patriotic  Ode  in  any  language.     Thus : 

"  Thou  therefore  that  sittest  in  light  and  glory  unapproachable  ;  Parent  of  angels 
and  men  1  next,  thee  I  implore.  Omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  that  last  remnant, 
whose  nature  thou  didst  assume,  ineffable  and  everlasting  love  1  And  thou,  the 
third  subsistence  of  divine  infinitude,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of  created 
things,  and  Tripersonal  Godhead  !  look  upon  this  thy  poor  and  almost  spent  and 
expiring  church  :  leave  her  not  thus  a  prey  to  these  importunate  wolves,  that  wait, 
and  think  it  long,  till  they  devour  thy  tender  flock ;  those  void  boars  that  have 
broken  into  thy  vineyard,  and  left  the  print  of  their  polluting  hoofs  on  the  souls  of 
thy  servants.  O,  let  them  not  bring  about  their  damning  designs,  that  stand  now 
at  the  enliunce  of  the  bottomless  pit,  expecting  the  watch-word  to  open  and  let  out 
those  dreadful  locusts  and  scorpions,  to  re-involve  us  in  that  pitchy  cloud  of  infernal 
darkness,  where  we  shall  never  more  see  the  sun  of  thy  truth  again  ;  never  hope 
for  the  cheerful  dawn  ;  never  more  hear  the  bird  of  morning  sing.   Be  moved  with 

{)ity  at  the  afflicted  state  of  this  our  shaken  monarchy,  that  now  lies  labouring  under 
ler  throes,  and  struggling  against  the  grudges  of  more  dreadful  calamities. 

"  O  thou,  that  after  the  impetuous  rage  of  five  bloody  inundations  and  the  suc- 
ceeding sword  of  intestine  war,  soaking  tne  land  in  her  own  gore,  didst  pity  the  sad 
and  ceaseless  revolution  of  our  swift  and  thick-coming  sorrows  ;  when  we  were 
quite  breathless,  of  thy  free  grace  didst  motion  peace  and  terms  of  covenant  to  us ; 
and,  having  first  well-nigh  fi«ed  us  from  anti-christian  thraldom,  didst  build  up  this 
Britannic  empire  to  a  glorious  and  enviable  height,  with  all  her  daughter.imanda 
about  her ;  stay  us  in  Siis  felicity  :  let  not  the  obstinacy  of  our  half-obedience  and 
wilLworship  bring  forth  that  viper  of  sedition,  that,  for  these  fourscore  years,  has 
been  breeding  to  eat  through  the  entrails  of  our  peace ;  but  let  her  cast  her  abortive 
spawn  without  the  danger  of  this  travailing  and  throbbing  kingdom,  that  we  may 
still  remember  in  our  solemn  thanksgivings,  how  for  us  the  northern  ocean,  even 
to  the  frozen  Thule,  was  scattered  with  the  proud  shipwrecks  of  the  Spanish 
armada  ;  and  the  very  maw  of  heU  ransacked,  and  made  to  give  up  her  concealed 
destination,  ere  she  could  vent  it  in  that  horrible  and  damned  blast 
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<*  O,  bow  much  more  glorious  will  those  former  deliyersnces  appear,  when  we 
ifaafi  know  them  aol  only  to  have  saved  us  firom  greater  miseries  past,  but  have 
iiwii  mil  us  for  greater  happiness  to  come  !  Hitherto  thou  hast  but  freed  us.  and 
that  mot  fnllyy  from  the  unjust  and  tyrannous  claim  of  thy  foes  ;  now,  unite  us 
cBtvely,  and  appropriate  us  to  thyself ;  tie  us  everlastingly  in  willing  homage  to 
the  prerogative  of  thy  eternal  throne. 

"  And  now  we  know,  O  thou  our  most  certain  hope  and  defence,  that  thine  ene- 
miefl  have  been  consulting  all  the  soroeries  of  the  great  whore,  and  have  joined 
their  plots  with  that  sad  intelligencing  tyrant  that  mischiefs  the  world  with  his 
mines  of  Ophir,  and  lies  thirsting  to  revenge  his  naval  ruins  that  have  larded  our 
•eas :  but  let  Uiem  all  take  counsel  together,  and  let  it  come  to  nought ;  let  them 
decree,  and  do  thou  cancel  it ;  let  them  gather  themselves,  and  be  scattered ;  let 
tkem  emfa»ttel  themselves,  and  be  broken  ;  let  them  embattel,  and  be  broken,  for 
thoa  art  wi^  ns  ! 

*'  Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs  of  saints,  some  one  may  perhaps  be 
heard  offering  at  high  strains,  in  new  and  lofty  measures,  to  sing  and  celebrate  thy 
divintf  merries  and  marvellous  judgments  in  this  land  throughout  all  ages,  whereby 
this  great  and  warlike  nation,  instructed  and  inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual 
pimetiee  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  casting  far  from  her  the  rags  of  her  old 
▼iees,  may  press  on  hard  to  that  high  and  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest, 
wisest,  and  most  Christian  people  at  that  day,  when  thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly- 
expected  King»  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  this  world  ; 
and  distribatmg  national  honours  and  rewaras  to  religious  and  just  commonwealths, 
dialt  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  universal  and  mild 
Bonarehy  through  heaven  and  earth;  where  they,  undoubtedly,  that,  by  their 
labours,  counsels,  and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the  common  good  of  religion 
and  thrir  country,  shall  receive,  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal 
addition  of  principalities,  legions,  and  thrones,  into  their  glorious  titles ;  and  in 
snpercmtnence  of  beatific  vision,  progressing  the  doubtless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of 
eternity,  shall  claj^  inseparable  hands  with  joy  and  bliss,  in  over-measure  for  ever." 
It  ivxmld  be  quite  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  Milton's  life  and 
efaaxscter,  were  I  to  omit  here  to  insert  the  whole  of  the  Preface  to  the  second  book 
of  his  ^  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelates,"  of  which  parts 
only  hare  been  hitherto  extracted  by  former  biographers  : — 

"  How  happv  were  it  for  this  frail,  and,  as  it  may  be  called,  mortal  life  of  roan, 
siaee  all  eaithiy  things  which  have  tiie  name  of  good  and  convenient  in  our  daily 
use,  are  withal  so  cumbersome  and  full  of  trouble,  if  knowledge,  yet  which  is  the 
best,  and  lightoomest  possession  of  the  mind,  were,  as  the  common  saying  is,  no 
harden  ;  and  that  what  it  wanted  of  being  a  load  to  any  part  of  the  body,  it  did  not 
with  a  heavy  advantage  overlay  upon  the  spirit. 

**  For,  not  to  speak  of  that  knowledge  that  rests  in  the  contemplation  of  natural 
causes  and  dimensions,  which  must  needs  be  a  lower  wisdom  as  the  object  is  low, 
certain  it  is,  that  he  who  hath  obtained  in  more  than  the  scantiest  measure  to  know 
any  thing  distinctly  of  God,  and  of  his  true  worship,  and  what  is  infallibly  good  and 
happy  in  the  state  of  man's  life ;  what  in  itself  evil  and  miserable,  though  vulgarly 
not  so  esteemed  ;  he,  that  hath  obtained  to  know  this,  the  only  high  valuable  wisdom 
indeed,  remembering  also  that  God,  even  to  a  strictness,  requires  the  improvement 
of  these  his  entrusted  gifts,  cannot  but  sustain  a  sorer  burden  of  mind,  and  more 
presBDg  than  any  supportable  toil  or  weight  which  the  body  can  labour  under ;  how 
and  in  what  manner  he  shall  dispose  and  employ  those  sums  of  knowledge  and  illu- 
minafioo,  which  God  hath  sent  lum  into  this  world  to  trade  with. 

^^  And  that  which  aggravates  the  burden  more  is,  that,  having  received  amongst 
his  allotfted  parcels,  certain  precious  truths,  of  such  an  orient  lustre  as  no  diamond 
can  equal,  which  nevertheless  be  has  in  charge  to  put  off  at  any  cheap  rate,  yea, 
tor  nothing,  to  them  that  will ;  the  great  merchants  of  this  world,  fearing  that  this 
ciiaxBe  would  soon  discover  and  disgrace  the  false  glitter  of  thenr  deceitful  wares, 
wherewith  thev  abuse  the  people,  like  poor  Indians,  with  beads  and  glasses,  practise 
bv  ail  means  now  they  may  suppress  tiie  vending  of  such  rarities,  and  at  such  a 
cnearaess  as  would  undo  them,  and  turn  their  trash  upon  their  hands. 

**  Therefore,  by  gratifying  the  corrupt  desires  of  men  in  fleshly  doctrines,  they 
stir  them  up  to  persecute  with  hatred  and  contempt  all  those  that  seek  to  bear 
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themBelves  uprightly  in  this  their  spiritual  factory  ;  which  they  foreseeing,  though 
they  cannot  but  testify  of  truth  and  the  excellency  of  that  heavenly  traffic  which 
they  bring,  against  what  opposition  or  danger  soever,  yet  needs  it  must  sit  heavily 
upon  their  spirits,  that  being  in  6od*s  prime  intention,  and  their  own,  selected 
heralds  of  peace  and  dispensers  of  treasure  inestimable,  without  price  to  them  that 
have  no  peace  ;  they  find  in  the  discharge  of  their  commission,  that  they  are  made 
the  greatest  variance  and  offence,  a  very  sword  and  fire,  both  in  house  and  city, 
over  the  whole  earth. 

''This  is  that  which  the  sad  prophet  Jeremiah  laments  : — *■  Wo  is  me,  my  mother, 
that  thou  hast  borne  me  a  man  of  strife  and  contention  I  *  And,  although  divine 
inspiration  must  certainly  have  been  sweet  to  those  ancient  prophets,  yet  the 
trksomeness  of  that  truth  which  they  brought  was  so  unpleasant  unto  them,  that 
everywhere  they  call  it  a  burden.  Yea,  that  mysterious  Book  of  Revelation  which 
the  great  evangelist  was  bid  to  eat,  as  it  had  been  some  eye-brightening  electuary  of 
knowledge  and  foresight,  though  it  were  '  sweet  in  his  mouth,'  and  in  the  learning, 
'  it  was  bitter  in  his  belly,'  hitler  in  the  denouncing. 

^  Nor  was  this  hid  from  the  wise  poet  Sophocles,  who,  in  that  place  of  his  tragedy 
where  Tiresias  is  called  to  resolve  king  CEdipus  in  a  matter  which  he  knew  would 
be  grievous,  brings  him  in  bemoaning  his  lot,  that  he  knew  more  than  other  men. 

"  For  surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a 
hateful  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  of  thousands ;  much  better  would  it 
like  him  doubtless  to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness  and  contentment,  which  is  his 
chief  intended  business  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own 
happiness. 

"  But  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet,  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  jarring 
blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say  or  what  he  shall  conceal.  If  he 
shall  think  to  be  silent  as  Jeremiah  did,  because  of  the  reproach  and  derision  he 
met  with  daily,  <  and  all  his  familiar  friends  watched  for  his  halting,*  to  be  revenged 
on  him  for  speaking  the  truth,  he  would  be  forced  to  confess  as  he  confessed  ;  *  his 
word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones  ;  I  was  weary  with 
forbearing,  and  could  not  stay.' 

**  Which  might  teach  these  times  not  suddenly  to  condemn  all  things  that  are 
sharply  spoken  or  vehemently  written  as  proceeding  out  of  stomach  virulence  and 
ill-nature  ;  but  to  consider  rather,  that  if  the  prelates  have  leave  to  say  the  worst 
that  can  be  said,  or  do  the  worst  that  can  be  done,  while  they  strive  to  keep  to 
themselves,  to  their  great  pleasure  and  commodity,  tliose  things  which  they  ought 
to  render  up,  no  man  can  be  justly  offended  with  him  that  shall  endeavour  to  impart 
and  bestow,  without  any  gain  to  himself,  those  sharp  and  saving  words,  which  would 
be  a  terror  and  a  torment  in  him  to  keep  back. 

«  For  me,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  up  as  the  best  treasure  and  solace  of  a  good 
old  age,  if  God  vouchsafe  it  me,  the  honest  liberty  of  free  speech  from  my  youth, 
where  I  shall  think  it  available  in  so  dear  a  concernment  as  the  church's  good.  For, 
if  I  be,  whether  by  disposition,  or  what  other  cause,  too  inquisitive,  or  suspicious  of 
myself  and  mine  own  doings,  who  can  help  it  t 

'*  But  this  I  foresee,  that  should  the  church  be  brought  under  heavy  oppression, 
and  God  have  given  me  ability  the  while  to  reason  against  that  man  that  should  be 
the  author  of  so  foul  a  deed  ;  or  should  she,  by  blessing  from  above  on  the  industry 
and  courage  of  faithful  men,  change  this  her  distracted  estate  into  better  days, 
without  the  least  furtherance  or  contribution  of  those  few  talents,  which  God  at 
that  present  had  lent  me  ;  I  foresee  what  stories  I  should  hear  within  myself,  all 
my  life  after,  of  discourage  and  reproach.  Timorous  and  ungrateful,  the  church  of 
God  is  now  again  at  the  foot  of  her  insulting  enemies,  and  thou  bewailest ; — what 
matters  it  for  thee,  or  thy  bewailing  ?  When  time  was,  thou  oouldst  not  find  a 
syllable  of  all  that  thou  hast  read  or  studied,  to  utter  in  her  behalf :  yet  ease  and 
leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts,  out  of  the  sweat  of  other  men.  Thou 
hast  the  diligence,  the  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain  subject  were  to  be 
adorned  or  1>eautified  ;  but  when  the  cause  of  Grod  and  his  church  was  to  be  pleaded, 
for  which  purpose  that  tongue  was  given  thee  which  thou  hast,  God  listened  if  he 
could  hear  thy  voice  among  his  zealous  servants,  but  thou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast : 
from  henceforward  be  that  which  thine  own  brutish  silence  hath  made  thee  1 

«  Or  else  I  should  have  heard  on  the  other  ear, — Slothful,  and  ever  to  be  set  light 


by,  the  church  hath  now  overcome  her  Ute  disfcreasefl  after  the  unwearied  labours  of 
maay  her  true  servants  that  stood  up  in  her  defence ;  thou  also  wouldst  take  upon 
thee  to  share  amongst  them  of  their  joy  :  but  wherefore  thou !  Where  canst  thou 
ihow  any  word  or  deed  of  thine,  which  might  have  hastened  her  peace !  Whatever 
ebon  dosl  now  talk,  or  write,  or  look,  is  the  alms  of  other  men's  active  prudence  and 
leal.  Dare  not  now  to  say  or  do  any  thing  better  than  thy  former  sloth  and  infamy; 
or,  if  thou  darest,  thou  dost  impudently  to  make  a  thrifty  purchase  of  boldness  to 
thyself,  out  of  the  painful  merits  of  other  men.  What  before  was  thy  sin,  is  now 
thy  doty,  to  be  abject  and  worthless. 

**  These,  and  such-like  lessons  as  these,  I  know  would  have  been  my  matins  duly, 
tod  my  even-song :  but  now  by  this  little  diligence  mark  what  a  privilege  I  have 
gained  with  good  men  and  saints,  to  claim  my  right  of  lamenting  the  tribiUations  of 
the  church,  if  she  should  suffer,  when  others,  that  have  ventured  nothing  for  her 
•ske,  have  not  the  honour  to  he  admitted  mourners  :  but,  if  she  lift  up  her  drooping 
head  and  prosper,  among  those  that  have  something  mon  than  wished  her  welfare, 
I  have  my  charter  and  freehold  of  rejoicing  to  me  and  my  King. 

"  CoBoemang  therefore  this  waywani  subject  against  prelates,  the  touching  where- 
fore is  so  diataateful  and  disquietous  to  a  number  of  men ;  as  by  what  hath  been 
said  I  may  deserve  of  charitable  readers  to  be  credited,  that  neither  envy  nor  gall 
hath  entered  me  upon  this  controversv,  but  the  enforcement  of  conscience  only,  and 
a  preventive  fear  lest  this  duty  should  he  against  me,  when  I  would  store  up  to 
myself  the  good  provision  of  peaceful  hours  ;  so,  lest  it  should  be  still  imputed  to 
me,  as  I  have  found  it  hath  been,  that  some  self-pleasing  humours  of  vain-glory 
hath  incited  me  to  contest  with  men  of  high  estimation,  now  while  green  years  are 
vpoo  my  head  ;  from  this  needless  surmisal  I  shall  hope  to  dissuade  the  intelligent 
and  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  but  say  successfully  that  which  in  this  exigent  behoves 
me ;  although  I  would  be  heard  only,  if  it  might  be,  by  the  elegant  and  learned 
reader,  to  whom  principally  for  a  while  I  shall  bee  leave  I  may  auddress  myself. 

**  To  him  it  will  be  no  new  thing,  though  I  tell  hun  that  if  I  hunted  after  praise, 
hy  the  estimation  of  wit  and  leammg,  I  should  not  write  thus  out  of  mine  own  season 
when  I  have  neither  yet  completed  to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my  private  studies, 
sUhougfa  I  complain  not  of  any  insufficiency  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  or  were  I  ready 
to  my  wishes^  it  were  a  folly  to  commit  any  thing  elaborately  composed  to  the  care- 
leas  and  interrupted  listening  of  these  tumultuous  times. 

*  Next,  if  I  were  wise  only  to  my  own  ends,  I  would  certainly  take  such  a  subject 
••  of  itself  might  catch  applause,  (whereas  this  hath  all  the  disadvantages  on  the 
contrary,)  and  such  a  subject  as  the  publishing  whereof  might  be  delayed  at  plea- 
sure, and  time  enoi^h  to  pencil  it  over  with  aU  the  curious  touches  of  art,  even  to 
the  perfection  of  a  unltless  picture ;  whereas  in  this  argument  the  not  deferring  is 
of  great  moment  to  the  good  speeding,  that,  if  solidity  have  leisure  to  do  her  office, 
art  cannot  have  much. 

"  LuUy,  I  should  not  choose  this  manner  of  writing,  wherein  knowing  myself 
inferior  to  myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another  task,  I  have  the  use, 
as  I  may  account,  but  of  my  left  hand  :  and  tRough  I  shall  be  foolish  in  saying 
mora  to  this  purpose,  yet,  since  it  will  be  such  a  folly  as  wisest  men  go  about  to 
eommit,  having  only  confessed  and  so  conmiitted,  I  may  trust  with  more  reason, 
bccanse  with  more  folly,  to  have  courteous  pardon  :  for,  although  a  poet  soaring  in 
the  high  reason  of  his  fancies,  witii  his  G;arland  and  singing  robes  about  him,  might, 
without  apology,  speak  more  of  himself  than  I  mean  to  do ;  yet  for  me  sitting  here 
below  in  the  cool  element  of  prose,  a  mortal  thing  among  many  readers  of  no  empy- 
real conceit,  to  venture  and  indulge  unusual  things  of  myself,  1  shall  petition  to  the 
gentler  sort,  it  may  not  be  envy  to  me. 

**  I  most  say,  therefore,  that  after  I  had  for  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless  dili- 
gtnee  and  care  of  my  father  (whom  Grod  recompense),  been  exercised  to  the  tongues, 
and  flome  sciences,  as  my  age  would  suffer,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers  at  home 
and  at  the  school,  it  was  found,  that  whether  ought  was  imposed  me  by  them  that 
had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in  English,  or  other  tongue, 
fraing  or  vening,  but  chiefly  this  latter,  the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it  bad, 

m  likely  to  live. 

**  Bet  much  latelier  in  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  favoured  to 
perceiving  tiiat  some  trifles  which  I  had  in  memory,  composed  at  under 
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twenty  or  thereabout,  (for  the  manner  is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of 
his  wit  and  reading  there,)  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for  ;  and 
other  things,  which  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conveniences  to  pack  up 
amongst  them,  were  received  with  written  encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  for- 
ward to  bestow  on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps  ;  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to 
them  and  divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompting, 
which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  with  labour  and  intense  study  (which  I  take  to 
be  my  portion  in  this  life),  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  per- 
haps leave  something  so  written  to  aftertimes,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die. 

**  These  thoughts  at  once  possessed  me  ;  and  these  other,  that  if  I  were  certain  to 
write  as  men  buy  leases,  for  three  lives  and  downward,  there  ought  no  regard  be 
sooner  had,  than  to  God*s  glory,  by  the  honour  and  instruction  of  my  country. 

^  For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the 
second  rank  among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution  which  Ariosto 
followed  against  the  persiiHsions  of  Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could 
unite  to  tlie  adorning  of  my  native  tongue  ;  not  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  end 
(that  were  a  toilsome  vanity),  but  to  be  an  interpreter  and  relater  of  the  best  and 
sagest  things,  among  mine  own  citizens  throughout  this  island  in  the  mother  dialect : 
that,  what  the  greatest  and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy,  and 
those  Hebrews  of  old,  did  for  their  country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this  over  and 
above,  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine  ;  not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad, 
though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to  that ;  but  content  with  these  British  ishinds  as  my 
world ;  whose  fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that,  if  the  Athenians,  as  some  say,  made 
their  small  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent  writers,  England  hath  had  her 
noble  achievements  made  small  by  the  unskilful  handling  of  monks  and  mechanics. 

**  Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too  profuse  to  give  any  certain 
account  of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  hath 
liberty  to  propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting ; 
whether  that  epic  form  whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of 
Virgil  and  Tasso,  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  book  of  Job  a  brief  model ; — or  whether  the 
rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which  in 
them  that  show  art,  and  use  judgment,  is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art : 
or,  lastly,  what  king,  or  knight,  before  the  Conquest,  might  be  chosen  in  whom  to 
lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero. 

'*  And,  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether  he  would  command 
him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  expedition  against  the  infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the 
Goths,  or  Giarlemagiie  against  the  Lombards  ;  if  to  the  instinct  of  nature  and  em- 
boldening of  art  aught  may  be  trusted,  and  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  our  climate 
or  the  fate  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be  no  rashness,  from  an  equal  diligence  and 
inclination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in  our  own  ancient  stories  ;  or  whether  those 
dramatic  compositions,  wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found  more 
doctrinal  and  exemplary  to  a  nation. 

•*  The  Scripture  also  affords .  us  a  divine  pastoral  drama  in  the  *  Song  of 
Solomon,'  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a  double  chorus, as Origen  rightly  judges: 
and  the  '  Apocalypse  '  of  St.  John  is  the  majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tra- 
gedy, shutting  up  and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  sevenfold 
chorus  of  hjulelujahs  and  harping  symphonies  ;  and  this,  my  opinion,  the  grave 
authority  of  Paneus,  commenting  that  tx>ok,  is  sufficient  to  confirm. 

'*  Or,  if  occasion  shall  lead  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and  hymns,  wherein 
Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are,  in  most  things,  wortny,  some  others' in  their  frame 
judicious,  in  their  matter  most  and  end  faulty. 

**  But  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  beyond  all  these, 
not  in  their  divine  arguments  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art  of  composition, 
may  be  easily  made  appear  over  all  kinds  of  lyric  poesy  to  be  incomparable. 

«  These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely 
bestowed,  but  yet  to  some,  though  roost  abused,  in  every  nation  ;  and  are  of  power, 
beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of 
virtue  and  public  civility  ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  affections 
in  right  tune  ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of 
God's  almightiness,  and  what  he  works,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrouglit  with 
high  providence  in  his  church  ;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints. 
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the  deeds  and  ^ninpha  of  jost  and  pious  nations,  doing  Taliantly  through  faith 
against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and 
states  from  justice  and  God's  true  worahip. 

"  Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  suhlime  ;  in  virtue  amiahle  or  grave ; 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that  which  is  called 
fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man*s  thoughts  from 
widiin ;  all  these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out  and 
describe :  tracking  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  through  all  the 
insfianeea  of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those  especially  of  soft  and  delicious 
temper,  who  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her  ele- 
gantly  dressed  ;  that,  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now  rugged 
and  difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  will  then  appear  to  all 
men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though  they  were  rugged  and  difiBcult  indeed. 

"  And  what  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth  and  sentry,  may  be  soon  guessed 
by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane,  which  wey  suck  in  daily  from  the 
wridnga  and  interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who  having  scarce 
ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main  consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of  such 
persona  as  they  ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and  decent  to  each  one  ;  do 
for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious  principles  in  sweet  pills  to  be  swallowed  down,  and 
make  the  taste  of  virtuous  documents  harsh  and  sour. 

**  Bat,  because  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  demean  itself  lively  in  this  body  without 
some  recreating  intermission  of  labour  and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for  the 
oommonwealth,  if  our  magistrates,  as  in  those  famous  governments  of  old,  would 
take  into  their  case,  not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious  law  cases  and  brawls, 
bat  the  managing  of  our  public  sports  and  festival  pastimes  ;  that  they  might  be, 
not  such  as  were  authorised  a  while  since,  the  provocations  of  drunkenness  and 
lost,  bot  such  as  may  inure  and  harden  our  bodies  by  martial  exercises  to  all 
warlike  skill  and  peHormance ;  and  may  civilise,  adorn,  and  make  discreet  our 
minds,  by  the  learned  and  affable  meeting  of  frequent  academies,  and  the  procure- 
ment of  wise  and  artful  recitations,  sweetened  with  eloquent  and  graceful  intice- 
mcnts  to  the  love  and  practice  of  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  mstructing  and 
bettering  the  nation  at  all  opportuuitieB,  that  the  call  of  wisdom  and  virtue  may  be 
heard  every  where,  as.Solomon  saith,  <  she  orieth  without ;  she  uttereth  her  voice 
in  the  streets,  on  the  top  of  high  places,  in  the  chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings 
of  the  gates.' 

**  Whether  this  may  not  be,  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after  another  persuasive 
method  at  set  and  solemn  panegyrics,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other  place  or 
way  may  win  most  upon  the  people,  to  receive  at  once  both  recreation  and  instruc- 
tion,  let  them  in  authority  consult. 

*<  The  thing  which  I  had  to  say,  and  those  intentions  which  have  lived  within  me 
erer  since  I  oould  conceive  myself  any  thing  worth  to  my  country,  I  return  to 
crave  excuse  that  argent  reason  hath  plucked  from  me,  by  an  abortive  and  fore- 
dated  discovery  ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  these  lies  not  but  in  a  power  above 
man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by  more  studious  ways  endeavoured,  and 
with  more  unwearied  spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  myself,  as 
jGur  as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend  ;  and  that  the  land  had  once  enfranchised 
herself  frtvm  this  impertinent  yoke  of  prelates,  under  whose  inquisitorious  and 
tyrannical  dunoery  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  flourish. 

**  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  my  knowing  reader,  that  for  some 
few  years  yet  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now 
indebted  ;  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of 
wine,  like  that  wmch  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the 
trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite  ;  nor  to  be  obtained  from  the  invocation  of 
dame  Memory  and  her  syren  daughters ;  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit, 
who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases. 

''To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observation, 
iosight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs ;  till  which  in  some  measure 
be  compassed,  at  my  own  peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation 
from  as  many  as  are  not  loth  to  hazard  so  much  credulity  upon  the  best  pledges 
that  I  can  give  them. 
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**  Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  discloBed  thus  much  beforeliand,  but 
that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to 
interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing 
solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of 
noises  and  hoarse  disputes,  put  from  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in 
the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the  dim  reflection  of 
hollow  antiquities  sold  by  the  seeming  bulk,  and  tliere  be  fain  to  club  quotations 
with  men  whose  learning  and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuffings,  who,  when  they  have, 
like  good  sumpters,  laid  ye  down  their  horse-loads  of  citations  and  fathers  at  your 
door,  with  a  rhapsody  of  who  and  who  were  bishops  hei*e  or  there,  ye  mav  take  off 
their  pack-saddles,  their  day's  work  is  done,  and  episcopacy,  as  they  think,  stoutly 
vindicated.  Let  any  gentle  apprehension,  that  can  distinguish  learned  pains  from 
unlearned  drudgery,  imagine  what  pleasure  or  profoundness  can  be  in  this,  or  what 
honour  to  deal  against  such  adversaries. 

"  But  were  it  tlie  meanest  under-service,  if  God  by  his  secretary  conscience  en- 
join it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if  I  should  draw  back  ;  for  me  especially  now  when  all 
men  offer  their  aid  to  help,  ease,  and  lighten  the  difficult  labours  of  the  church,  to 
whose  service,  by  the  intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends,  I  was  destined  of  a 
child,  and  in  my  own  resolutions  ;  till  coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  per- 
ceiving what  tyranny  had  invaded  the  church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders  must 
subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which,  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience 
that  would  retch,  he  must  either  straight  perjure  himself,  or  split  his  faith  ;  1 
thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  bUraeless  silence  before  the  learned  office  of  speaking, 
bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswearing. 

*'  However  Uius  church-outed  by  the  prelates,  hence  may  appear  the  right  I  have 
to  meddle  in  these  matters,  as  before  the  necessity  and  constraint  appeared." 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF    MILTON'S   HARRIAOE. 

MiLTOif  was  now  thirty-four  years  old,  when  he  seems  to  have  taken  upon  him- 
self suddenly  the  resolution  to  marry  :  his  choice  fell  on  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard 
Powell,  Esq.,  of  Forest  Hill,  near  Shotover,  in  Oxfordsliire,  an  active  royalist,  who 
lived  gaily  and  expensively.  The  match  was  ill-suited,  and  did  not  turn  out 
happily.  He  was  caught  by  the  lady's  beauty,  but  found  neither  her  mind  nor  her 
disposition  accordant :  she  was  soon  tired  of  his  studious  habits  and  quiet  unvisited 
house,  after  the  company  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  at  her  father's  man- 
sion. In  a  few  weeks  she  requested  permission  to  revisit  her  father,  where  sho 
staid,  in  defiance  of  his  remonstrance,  the  whole  summer :  she  would  not  even 
answer  his  letters.  This  so  provoked  him,  that  he  resolved  to  divorce  her  ;  and 
to  justify  his  resolution,  published,  in  1 644,  his  *<  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce, 
restored  to  the  good  of  both  sexes."  '<  He  declares,"  says  Fletcher,  "  his  object  to 
be  to  prove,  first,  that  other  reasons  of  divorce  besides  adultery  were,  by  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  are  yet  to  be,  allowed  by  the  Giristian  magistrate,  as  a  piece  of 

i'ustice,  and  that  the  words  of  Christ  are  not  hereby  contraried  :  next,  that  to  pro- 
libit  absolutely  any  divorce  whatever,  except  those  which  Moses  excepted,  is 
against  the  reason  of  Uw.  The  grand  position  is  this  : — tliat  indisposition,  unfit- 
ness, or  contrariety  of  mind,  arising  from  a  cause  in  nature,  unchangeable,  hinder- 
ing, and  ever  likely  to  hinder,  the  main  benefits  of  conjugal  society,  which  are 
solace  and  peace,  is  a  greater  reason  of  divorce  than  adultery,  provided  there  be  a 
mutual  consent  for  separation." 

He  next  published  the  **  Tetrachordon,  or  Exposition  of  the  four  chief  places  in 
Scripture  which  treat  of  Nullities  in  Marriage."  Thirdly, «  The  Judgment  of  the 
famous  Martin  Bucer  touching  Divorce."  Fourthly,  •'  Colastcrion,"  a  reply  to  a 
nameless  answer  to  his  first  work. 

These  tracts  raised  a  great  clamour  against  the  author.  It  seems  to  me  pro- 
bable, that  the  hidy  married  Milton  against  her  will,  at  the  instigation  of  her 
parents.  Todd  has  discovered  documents,  which  show  that  an  acquaintance  had 
subsisted  between  Powell  and  Milton's  father,  a  native  of  Oxfordshire,  and  that 
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PoweU  bad  borrowed  money  of  him,  which  was  not  paid  at  the  former's  death. 
Powell  was  a  disiresBed  and  rained  man,  expensive  and  reckless  :  it  is  probable, 
tbesefore,  that  he  may  have  sacrificed  his  daughter,  who  soon  was  willing  to  escape 
from  one  not  suited  to  her  habits  of  life. 

This  conjecture  is  in  concurrence  with  some  ingenious  surmises  of  Mitford, 
fooaded  on  certain  passages  which  he  has  extracted  from  Milton's  tracts.  Mrs. 
Milton  seems  to  have  been  a  dull,unintellectual,  insensate  woman,  though  possessed 
of  outward  personal  beauty. 

She  was  aburmed  at  last,  when  she  found  Milton  in  earnest  to  take  another  wife, 
ind  coDtrired  an  interriew,  at  which  she  begged  his  pardon,  and  wsjb  restored  to  her 
borne,  where  she  died  in  a  few  years :  but  I  doubt,  from  certain  passages  in  Milton's 
poetiy,  if  he  did  not  think  that  he  had  yielded  to  her  tears  with  too  much  softness. 

The  whole  of  the  documents  relative  to  Milton's  claim  on  Powell's  property, 
which  are  set  forth  at  length  by  Todd,  who  recovered  them  from  the  public  archives, 
w  very  eurious.  It  appears  that  it  was  as  early  as  1627,  when  Milton  was  a 
fltttdent  at  Cambridge,  that  his  father  advanced  500/.  to  Powell  on  mortgage,  to  his 
son's  use.     I  take  this  to  have  been  a  settlement  made  as  a  provision  for  the  poet. 

When  Powell  died,  loaded  with  debt,  in  Jan.  1646-7,  Milton  took  possession  of 
the  mortgaged  property,  and  the  widow  with  eight  children,  was  left  penniless  :  she 
efaumed  her  thirds  for  dower,  but  could  not  obtain  them. 

Um>n  Mrs.  Powell's  petition,  19th  April,  1651,  the  following  notes  are  nuide  : — 

^  By  the  law  Mrs.  PoweU  might  recover  her  thirds,  without  doubt :  but  she  is  so 
extremely  poor,  she  hath  not  wherewithal  to  prosecute  ;  and  besides,  Mr.  Milton 
is  a  hatsh  and  choleric  man,  and  married  Mr.  Powell's  daughter,  who  would  be 
undone  if  any  such  course  were  taken  against  him  by  Mrs.  Powell ;  he  having 
tuned  away  his  wife  heretofore  for  a  long  roace,  upon  some  other  occasion." 

The  date  of  the  death  of  this  first  wife  of  MUton  is  said  to  have  been  1 653.  His 
Isuier  died  in  1647,  in  the  poet*8  house,  who  had  also  received  uuder  his  hoepitable 
roof  the  rained  &mily  of  Powell,  till  their  £ftther  died ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
bsea  upon  no  terms  with  the  widow. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HIS  VARIOUS  LITE&ARY  OCCUPATIOlfS. 

Ill  1645  the  eollection  of  Milton's  early  poems  was  published  by  Humphrey 
Moeely,  the  fashionable  publisher  of  poetry  of  that  age. 

In  1641  came  out  ^Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrants'  Defence  against 
Smeetymnuns.*' 

Next  veer,  **  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,"  in  reply  to  Bishop  Hall's  or  his 
son's  "  Modest  Confutation  against  a  scandalous  and  seditious  Libel."  This  is 
Milton's  last  work  on  the  puritan  side  of  the  controversy. 

In  1C44  be  published  his  ^  Tractate  of  Education  :  to  Master  Samuel  Hartlib." 

The  month  of  November  of  this  year  produced  the  **  Areopagitica :  a  Speech 
for  the  liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.  To  the  Parliament  of  England."  Mitford 
pnoounees  this  to  be  the  finest  production  in  prose  frova.  Milton's  pen.  **  For 
vigour  and  eloquence  of  style,  unconquerable  force  of  argument,  majesty  and  rich- 
asoB  of  language,  it  is  not  to  be  surpassed." 

la  1648-9  he  published  **  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates :  proving  that 
it  is  lawful,  and  haUi  been  held  so  through  all  ages,  for  any,  who  have  the  power, 
to  call  to  account  a  tyrant  or  wicked  king,  and  after  due  conviction,  to  depose  and 
put  him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary  magistrate  have  neglected  or  denied  to  do  it ; 
tad  that  they,  who  of  late  so  much  blame  deposing,  are  the  men  that  did  it 
thmnaelTes." 

This  tract  was  a  defence  of  the  execution  of  King  Charles,  against  the  objections 
of  the  Presbyterians. 

The  very  title  of  this  treatise  is  surely  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable,  and 
does  not  in  these  days  require  any  refutation.  To  say  the  truth,  this  is  a  part  of 
Milton's  character  which  puzzles  me— and  no  other.  This  bloodthirstiness  does 
not  agree  with  his  sanctity,  and  other  mental  and  moral  qualities.     I  will  not  say 
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that  kings  may  not  be  deposed  :  but  Charles  I.  ought  not  to  have  been  deposed,  much 
less  put  to  death.    In  the  poet,  however,  posterity  has  forgotten  the  regicide. 

In  1648-9  came  out  his  **  Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace  between  James 
Earl  of  Ormond  for  King  Charles  the  First  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Irish  Rebels 
and  Papists  on  the  other  hand  :  and  on  a  letter  sent  by  Ormond  to  Colonel  Jones, 
Gfovemor  of  Dublin :  and  a  Representation  of  the  Scots  Presbytexy  at  Belfast  in 
Ireland,"  &c. 

**  Such,"  says  Milton,  **  were  the  fruits  of  my  private  studies,  which  I  gra- 
tuitously presented  to  the  church  and  to  the  state,  and  for  which  I  was  recom- 
pensed by  nothing  but  impunity,  though  the  actions  themselves  procured  me  peace 
of  conscience  and  the  approbation  of  the  good  :  while  I  exercised  that  freedom  of 
discussion,  which  I  loved.  Others,  without  laboui*  or  desert,  got  the  possession  of 
honours  and  emoluments ;  but  no  one  ever  knew  me,  either  soliciting  any  thing 
m^'self,  or  through  the  medium  of  my  friends  ;  ever  beheld  me  in  a  supplicating 
posture  at  the  doors  of  the  seuate  or  the  levees  of  the  great.  I  usually  kept  myself 
secluded  at  home,  where  my  own  property,  part  of  which  had  been  withheld  during 
the  ci^  commotions,  and  part  of  which  had  been  absorbed  in  the  oppressive  con- 
tributions which  I  had  to  sustain,  afforded  me  a  scanty  subsistence.  When  I  was 
released  from  these  engagements,  and  thought  that  I  was  about  to  enjoy  an  interval 
of  uninterrupted  ease,  I  turned  mv  thoughts  to  a  history  of  my  country,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  period.'* 

In  1 649,  Milton  says,  ^  1  had  already  finished  four  books  of  the  history,  when 
after  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  I  was 
surprised  by  an  invitation  from  the  council  of  state,  who  desired  my  services  in  the 
office  of  foreign  affairs.  A  book  appeared  soon  after,  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
king,  and  contained  the  most  insidious  charges  against  the  Parliament.  I  was 
ordered  to  answer  it,  and  opposed  th»  Iconoclast  to  the  Icon.** 

The  title  is  <'  EIKONOKAA2TH2  :  in  answer  to  a  book  entitled  EIKHN  BA^IAIKH, 
the  portraiture  of  his  majesty  in  his  solitudes  and  sufferings." 

A  question  has  been  raised,  and  fiercely  battled  of  late,  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  <<  Icon  Bastlike.''  The  circumstantial  evidence  seems  strong  that  it  was  com- 
posed by  Bishop  Gauden  *. 

Besides  that  every  reader  must  be  curious  about  this  exordium,  it  would  be  doing 
great  injustice  to  Milton's  prose  works  to  omit  the  following  extract  from  the 
preface  to  this  extraordinary  production : 

*<  To  descant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  person  fallen  from  so  high  a  dignitv,  who 
hath  also  paid  his  final  debt  both  to  nature  and  his  faults,  is  neithe'r  of  itself  a 
thing  commendable,  nor  the  intention  of  this  discourse.  Neither  was  it  fond  ambi- 
tion, nor  the  vanity  to  get  a  name,  present  or  with  posterity,  by  writing  against  a 
king.  I  never  was  so  thirsty  after  fame,  nor  so  destitute  of  other  hopes  and  means, 
better  and  more  certain  to  attain  it :  for  kings  have  gained  glorious  titles  from  their 
favourers  by  writing  against  private  men,  as  Henry  VII I.  did  against  Luther  ; 
but  no  man  ever  gained  much  honour  by  writing  against  a  king,  as  not  usually 
meeting  with  that  force  of  argument  in  such  courtly  antagonists,  which  to  convince 
might  add  to  his  reputation.  Kings  most  commonly,  though  strong  in  legions,  arc 
but  w^eak  in  arguments  ;  as  they  who  ever  have  accustomed  from  tlie  cradle  to  use 
their  will  only  as  their  right  hand,  their  reason  always  as  their  left.  Whence  un- 
expectedly constrained  to  that  kind  of  combat,  they  prove  but  weak  and  puny 
adversaries  ;  nevertheless,  for  their  sakes,  who  through  custom,  simplicity,  or  want 
of  better  teaching,  have  no  more  seriously  considered  kings,  than  in  the  gaudy 
name  of  majesty,  and  admire  them  and  their  doings  as  if  they  breathed  not  the 
same  breath  with  other  mortal  men,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  to  take  up  (for  it  seems 
to  be  the  challenge  both  of  bun  and  all  his  party)  to  take  up  this  gauntlet,  though 
a  king's,  in  the  behalf  of  liberty  and  the  commonwealth. 

"  First,  then,  tliat  some  men  (whether  this  were  by  him  intended,  or  by  his 
friends^  have  by  policy  accomplished  after  death  that  revenge  upon  their  enemies, 
which  m  life  they  were  not  able,  hath  been  oft  related  :  and  among  other  examples 
we  find,  that  the  last  will  of  Ccusar  being  read  to  the  people,  and  what  bounteous 
legacies  ho  had  bequeathed  them,  wrought  more  on  that  vulgar  audience  to  the 

*  See  Todd's  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ISSd. 
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swordsinen  and  suburb^roysters,  liardly  amounted  to  the  making  up  of  one  ragged 
regiment  strong  enough  to  assault  the  unarmed  house  of  commons.  After  which 
attempt,  seconded  by  a  tedious  and  bloody  war  on  his  subjects,  wherein  he  hath  so 
far  exceeded  those  his  arbitrary  violences  in  time  of  peace,  they  who  before  hated 
him  for  his  high  misgovemment,  nay,  fought  against  him  with  displayed  banners  in 
the  field,  now  applaud  him  and  extol  him  for  the  wisest  and  most  religious  Prince 
that  lived.  By  so  strange  a  method  amongst  the  mad  multitude  is  a  sudden  repu- 
tation won,  of  wisdom  by  wilfulness  and  subtle  shifts,  of  goodness  by  multiplying 
evil,  of  piety  by  endeavouring  to  root  out  true  religion. 

**  But  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  of  his  adherents  never  loved  him,  never  honoured 
either  him  or  his  cause,  but  as  they  took  him  to  set  a  face  upon  their  own  malignant 
designs  ;  nor  bemoan  his  loss  at  all,  but  the  loss  of  tlieir  own  aspiring  hopes : 
like  those  captive  women,  whom  the  poet  notes  in  his  Iliad,  t'O  have  bewailed  the 
death  of  Patroclus  in  outward  show,  but  indeed  their  own  condition  : — 

I  do  not  by  this  insertion  mean  that  my  consent  should  be  implied  to  Milton's 
principles  and  arguments  in  this  extraordinary  production,  but  to  exhibit  it  as  a 
proof  of  a  gigantic  mind.  The  style  is  hard  and  Latinised  ;  but  after  a  few  pages, 
when  the  ear  is  familiarised  to  it,  it  strikes  by  its  extraordinary  force,  precision, 
and  originality  ;  by  the  copiousness  of  its  learning,  and  the  unexpected  subtlety  of 
its  arguments. 

Milton  now  entered  into  the  £unous  controversy  with  Salmasius.  By  the  order 
of  the  state  he  wrote  *'  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano  contra  Claudii  Anonymi,  alias 
Salmasii  Defensionem  Reeiam,''  1651,  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  Wash- 
ington. Salmasius  (Claude  de  Saumaise)  had  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  age.  In  some  respects  this  dispute  was  disgraced  by  the  grossest 
personalities  on  both  sides  :  many  think  that  Milton  destroyed  Salraasius's  title  to 
classicality  :  Mitford's  opinion  is  otherwise  ;  and  he  has  discussed  the  question  with 
much  erudition,  researdi,  and  taste. 

This  book  raised  the  reputation  of  Milton  upon  the  Continent.  He  sa>'s  * ,  T 
am  about  to  discourse  of  matters,  neither  inconsiderable  nor  common  ;  but  how  a 
most  potent  king,  after  ho  had  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  given  a 
shock  to  its  religion,  and  begun  to  rule  at  his  own  wUl  and  pleasure,  was  at  last 
subdued  in  the  field  by  his  own  subjects,  who  had  undergone  a  long  slavery^under 
him  ;  how  afterwards  he  was  cast  into  prison  ;  and  when  he  gave  no  ground,  either 
by  words  or  actions,  to  hope  better  things  of  him,  he  was  finally  by  the  supreme 
councU  of  the  kingdom  condemned  to  die,  and  beheaded  before  the  very  gates  of 
the  royal  palace.  I  shall  likewise  relate  (which  will  much  conduce  to  the  easing 
men's  minds  of  a  great  superstition)  by  what  right,  especially  according  to  our  law, 
this  judgment  was  given,  and  all  these  matters  transacted ;  and  shall  easily  defend 
my  valiant  and  worthy  countrymen  (who  have  extremely  well  deserved  of  all  sub- 
jects and  nations  in  the  world)  from  the  most  wicked  calumnies  both  of  domestic 
and  foreign  railera,  and  especially  from  the  reproaches  of  tliis  most  vain  and  empty 
sophister,  who  sets  up  for  a  captain  and  ringleader  to  all  the  rest.  For  what  king's 
majesty  sitting  upon  an  exalted  throne,  ever  shone  so  brightly,  as  that  of  the  people 
of  England  then  did,  when  shaking  off  that  old  superstition,  which  had  prevailed  a 
long  time,  they  gave  judgment  upon  the  king  himself,  or  rather  upon  an  enemy 
who  had  been  their  kmg,  caught  as  it  were  in  a  net  by  his  own  laws  (who  alone  of 
all  mortals  challenged  to  himself  impunity  by  a  divine  right),  and  scrupled  not  to 
inflict  the  same  punishment  upon  him,  being  guilty,  which  he  would  have  inflicted 
upon  any  other  f  But  why  do  I  mention  these  things  as  performed  by  the  people, 
which  almost  open  their  voice  themselves,  and  testify  the  presence  of  God  tlirough- 
out !  who,  as  often  as  it  seems  good  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  uses  to  throw  down  proud 
and  unruly  kings,  exalting  themselves  above  the  condition  of  human  nature,  and 
utterly  to  extirpate  them  and  all  their  family.  By  his  manifest  impulse  being  set 
on  work  to  recover  our  almost  lost  liberty,  following  him  as  our  guide,  and  adoring 
the  impresses  of  his  divine  power  manifested  upon  all  occasions,  we  went  on  hi  no 
obscure,  but  an  illustrious  passage,  pointed  out  and  made  plain  to  us  by  God  himself. 
Which  things,  if  I  should  so  much  as  hope  by  any  diligence  or  ability  of  mine,  such 

*  From  the  translation  by  Washington. 
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as  it  isy  to  discoune  of  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  to  commit  them  eo  to  writing,  as  that 
perhaps  all  nations  and  all  ages  may  read  them,  it  would  be  a  very  vain  thing  in 
me  :  for  what  style  can  be  august  and  magnificent  enough,  what  man  has  parts 
solBcient  to  undertake  so  great  a  task  t    Sinee  we  find  by  experience,  that  m  so 
many  ages  ss  are  gone  over  the  world,  there  has  been  but  here  and  there  a  man 
foottdy  who  has  been  able  worthily  to  recount  the  actions  of  great  heroes  and  potent 
states ;  can  any  man  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  his  own  talents,  as  to  think  himself 
capable  to  reach  these  glorious  and  wonderful  works  of  Almighty  God,  by  any  lan- 
guage, by  any  style  of  his  t    Which  enterprise,  though  some  of  the  most  eminent 
pefsoos  in  our  commonwealth  have  prevailed  upon  me  by  their  authority  to  under- 
take,  and  would  have  it  be  my  business  to  vindicate  with  my  pen  against  envy  and 
calumny  (which  are  proof  against  arms)  those  glorious  performances  of  theirs, 
(whose  opmion  of  me  I  take  as  a  very  great  honour,  that  they  should  pitch  upon 
me  before  others  to  be  serviceable  in  tins  kind  of  those  most  valiant  deliverers  of 
my  native  country  ;  and  true  it  is,  thai  from  my  very  youth  I  have  been  bent  ex- 
tremely upon  such  sort  of  studies,  as  inclined  me,  if  not  to  do  great  things  mvaelf, 
at  least  to  celebrate  those  that  did),  yet  as  having  no  confidence  in  any  such  ad- 
vantages, I  hive  recourse  to  the  divine  assistance  ;  and  invoke  the  great  and  holy 
God,  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts,  that  I  may  as  substantially,  and  as  truly,  discourse 
and  refute  the  sauciness  and  lies  of  this  foreign  declamator,  as  our  noble  generals 
piously  and  successfully  by  force  of  arms  broke  the  King*s  pride  and  his  unruly  do- 
mineering, and  afterws^rds  put  an  end  to  both  by  inflicting  a  memorable  punishment 
upon  himself,  and  as  thoroughly  as  a  single  person  did  with  ease,  but  of  late  confute 
and  confound  the  king  himself,  rising  as  it  were  from  the  grave,  and  recommending 
hhnself  to  the  people  in  a  book  published  after  his  death,  with  new  artifices  and 
allorementB  of  words  and  expressions.    Which  antagonist  of  mine,  though  he  be  a 
foreigner,  and,  though  he  deny  it  a  thousand  times  over,  but  a  poor  grammarian  ; 
yet  not  contented  with  a  salary  due  to  him  in  that  capacity,  chose  to  turn  a  prag- 
matscal  coxcomb,  and  not  only  to  intrude  in  state  affairs,  but  into  the  affairs  of  a 
foreign  state ;  though  he  brings  along  with  him  neither  modesty,  nor  understanding, 
Dor  any  other  qualification  requisite  m  so  great  an  arbitrator,  but  sauciness,  and  a 
little  grammar  only.     Indeed,  if  he  had  published  here,  and  in  English,  the  same 
things  as  he  has  now  wrote  in  Latin,  such  as  it  is,  I  think  no  man  would  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  return  an  answer  to  them,  but  would  partly  despise  them 
as  eommon,  and  exploded  over  and  over  already  ;  and  partly  abhor  them  as  sordid 
and  tyrannical  maxims,  not  to  be  endured  even  by  the  most  abject  of  slaves  :  nav, 
men  that  have  sided  with  the  King,  would  have  had  these  thoughts  of  his  book. 
But  since  he  has  swoln  it  to  a  considerable  bulk,  and  dispersed  it  amongst  foreigners, 
who  axe  altogether  ignorant  of  our  affairs  and  constitution,  it  is  fit  that  they  who 
mistake  them  should  be  better  informed  ;  and  that  he  who  is  so  very  forward  to 
speak  ill  of  others,  should  be  treated  in  his  own  kind.     If  it  be  asked,  why  we  did 
not  then  attack  hhn  sooner,  why  we  suffered  him  to  triumph  so  long,  and  pride 
himself  in  our  silence  9  for  others  I  am  not  to  answer ;  for  myself  I  can  boldly  say, 
that  I  had  neither  words  nor  arguments  long  to  seek  for  the  defence  of  so  good  a 
cause,  if  I  had  enjoyed  such  a  measure  of  healUi  as  would  have  endured  the  mtigue 
of  writing  :  and  bemg  but' weak  in  body,  I  am  forced  to  write  by  piecemeal,  and 
j  I     break  off  almost  every  hour,  though  the  subject  be  such  as  requires  an  unintermitted 
;|    study  and  intenseness  of  mind.    But  though  this  bodily  indisposition  may  be  a 
hindrance  to  me  in  setting  forth  the  just  praises  of  my  most  worthy  countrymen, 
i'     who  have  been  the  saviours  of  their  native  country,  and  whose  exploits,  worthy  of 
immortality,  are  already  famous  all  the  world  over ;  yet  I  hope  it  will  be  no  difii- 
cnlt  matter  for  me  to  defend  them  from  the  insolence  of  this  silly  little  scholar,  and 
from  that  saucy  tongue  of  his  at  least.     Nature  and  laws  would  be  in  an  ill  case, 
if  slavery  should  find  what  to  say  for  itself,  and  liberty  be  mute  ;  and  if  tyrants 
should  find  men  to  plead  for  them,  and  they  that  can  master  and  vanquish  tyrants 
should  not  be  able  to  find  advocates :  and  it  were  a  deplorable  thing  indeed,  if  the 
I     reason  mankind  is  endued  withal,  and  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  should  not  furnish 
I     more  arguments  for  men's  preservation,  for  their  deliverance,  and,  as  much  as  the 
,     nature  of  the  thing  will  bear,  for  making  them  equal  to  one  another,  than  for  their 
oppression,  and  for  their  utter  ruin  under  the  domineering  power  of  one  single 
>     person.    Let  me  therefore  enter  upon  this  noble  cause  with  a  cheerfulness,  grounded 
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upon  this  assarance,  that  my  adrerBary^s  cause  is  maintained  bv  nothing  but  fraud, 
&Hacy,  ignorance,  and  barbarity  ;  whereait  mine  has  light,  truth,  reaaon,  the  prac- 
tice and  the  learning  of  the  best  ages  of  the  world,  of  its  side.*'  | 

In  1654  Milton  published  his  **  Defensio  secunda  contra  Infamem  Libellum 
Anonymum,  cui  titulus,  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad  CoBlum  ad  versus  Parricidas 
Anglicanos*."  < 

This  commences  with  another  magnificent  passage  regarding  himself : —  , 

"  Jam  videor  mihi,  ingressus  iter,  transmarinos  tractus  et  porrectas  late  regiones^ 
sublimis  perlustrare  ;  vultus  innumeros  atque  ignotos,  animi  sensus  mecum  con- 
junctissimos  :  hinc  Germanorum  virile  et  infestum  servituti  robur,  inde  Francorum 
vividi  dignique  nomine  liberales  impetus,  hinc  Hispanorum  consulta  virtus,  Italorum 
inde  sedata  suique  compos  magnanimitas  ob  oculos  versatur.  Quicquid  uspiam 
liberorum  pectorum,  quicquid  ingenui,  quicquid  magnanimi  aut  prudens  latet  aut 
se  palam  proiitetur,  aUi  tacite  favere,  alii  aperte  suffragan,  accurrere  alii  et  plausu 
accipere,  alii  tandem  vero  victi,  dedititios  se  tradere.  Videor  jam  mihi,  tantis  cir- 
cumseptus  copiis,  ab  Herculeis  usque  columnis  ad  extremes  Liberi  patris  terminos, 
libertatem  diu  pulsam  atque  exulem,  longo  intervallo  domum  ubique  gentium  redu-  ' 
cere  :  et,  quod  Triptolemus  olim  fertur,  sed  longe  nobiliorem  Cereali  ilia  frngem 
ex  civitate  mea  gentibus  importare  ;  restitntnm  nempe  civilem  liberumque  ritn 
cultum,  per  urbes,  per  regna,  perque  nationes  disseminare,''  &c.  ' 

^  I  seem  to  survey,  as  from  a  towering  heighti  the  far- extended  tracts  of  sea  and  i 
land,  and  innumerable  crowds  of  spectators,  betraying  in  their  looks  the  liveliest  ■ 
interest,  and  sensations  the  most  congenial  with  my  own  :  here  I  behold  the  stout 
and  manly  prowess  of  the  Grerman,  disdaining  servitude ;  there  the  generous  and 
lively  impetuosity  of  the  French  ;  on  this  side  the  calm  and  stately  valour  of  the 
Spaniard  ;  on  that  the  composed  and  wary  magnanimity  of  the  Italian.^  Of  all  the 
lovers  of  liberty  and  virtue,  the  magnanimous  and  the  wise,  in  whatever  quarter 
they  may  be  found,  some  secretly  favour,  others  openly  approve  ;  some  greet  me 
with  congratulations  and  applause  ;  otliers,  who  had  long  been  proof  against  con- 
viction, at  last  yield  themselves  captive  to  the  force  of  truth.  Surrounded  by  con- 
gregated multitudes,  I  now  imagine,  that,  from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the 
Indian  ocean,  I  behold  the  nations  of  the  earth  recovering  that  liberty  which  they 
so  long  had  lost ;  and  that  the  people  of  this  island  are  transporting  to  other  coun- 
tries a  plant  of  more  beneficial  qualities,  and  more  noble  growth,  than  that  which 
Triptolemus  is  reported  to  have  carried  from  region  to  region  ;  that  they  are 
disseminating  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  freedom  among  cities,  kingdoms,  and 
nations.  Nor  shall  I  approach  unknown,  nor  perhapt  unloved,  if  it  be  told  that  I 
am  the  same  person,  who  engaged  in  single  combat  that  fierce  advocate  of  despotism, 
till  then  reputed  invincible  in  the  opinion  of  many,  and  in  his  own  conceit,  who 
insolently  challenged  us  and  our  armies  to  the  combat ;  but  whom,  while  I  repelled 
his  virulence,  I  silenced  with  his  own  weapons  ;  and  over  whom,  if  I  may  trust  to 
the  opinion  of  impartial  judges,  I  gained  a  complete  and  glorious  victory." 

In  1659  Milton  published  his  «  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes,     ;j 
showing  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  Power  on  earth  to  compel  in  matters  of  religion."     i 

The  same  year  he  published  "  Considerations  touching  the  likeliest  means  to 
remove  Hireliujzs  out  of  the  Church  ;  wherein  is  also  discoursed  of  Tithes,  Church- 
fees,  and  Chuitm-revenues ;  and  whether  any  Maintenance  of  Ministers  can  be      | 
settled  by  law." 

He  wrote  also  *<  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  the  Ruptures  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;"  and, «  The  Present  Means  and  brief  Delineation  of  a  Free  Commonwealth, 
easy  to  be  put  in  practice,  and  without  delay  ;  iu  a  Letter  to  General  Monk.*' 

In  1 660  he  published  <*  The  ready  and  easy  way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth,     I 
and  the  excellence  thereof  compared  with  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  re- 
admitting Kingship  in  the  realm."  ' 

In  the  same  year  he  published  <'  Brief  Notes  upon  a  late  Sermon,  titled  the  Fear 
of  God,  preached  and  since  published  by  Matthew  Griffith,  D.D.,  and  Chaplain  to 
the  late  King,  wherein  many  notorious  wrestings  of  Scripture,  and  other  falsities,      I 
are  observed."  | 

*  The  author  of  this  book  was  Peter  de  Moulin,  a/torwards  Prebendary  of  Canterbury.  See  an  ' 
*'  Account  of  Alexander  3f  onie,"  among  the  Literati  of  Geneva,  where  ho  published  roany  books.  j 
Bee  Benebier's  "  Uistoire  Littdraire." 
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I  cannot  help  Uunenting  that  Milton  spent  so  many  years  in  these  bitter  political 
aad  sectarian  squabbles  :  **  coarser  minds  "  would  have  done  for  that  work.  He 
was  ftlways  powerful — sometimes  splendid  ;  but  here  his  passions  were  human,  and 
too  often  mingled  with  earUily  dross.  That  magnificent  and  stupendous  imagination 
most  have  ol&n  slept  :  his  faculties  duly  employed  might  haye  produced  other  epic 
poems  equal  to  "  Paradise  Lost :"  he  mi^t  even  have  gained  something  more  of 
facility  and  softness :  other  gardens  of  Eden  might  have  been  described,  and  human 
pasnoDS  of  half-etherial  sublimity  might  have  been  embodied :  his  youthful  purpose 
of  some  romantic  tale  of  chivafary  mi^t  also  have  been  executed. 

Perhaps  he  would  never  have  attained  to  the  rich  profusion  of  Spenser  ;  but 
be  woaUf  have  been  far  more  nervous,  gigantic,  and  heaven- exalted  in  his  charae- 
ten  and  descriptions  :  he  would  have  painted  castles  and  battles  and  enchantments 
with  a  darker,  more  awful,  and  more  prophet-like  power  :  he  would  have  given, 
bv  a  few  mighty  strokes,  what  Spenser  somewhat  weakens  by  the  expanded  multi- 
plicity of  his  touches.  With  the  collected  sternness  of  Dante,  and  the  gloomy  touches 
of  his  inspired  vein,  he  would  have  filled  the  imagination  with  something  of  super- 
banian  exaltation  of  visionary  grandeur. 

What  themes  for  a  creative  mind  did  the  superstitions,  manners,  and  trailitionary 
talcs  of  chivalry  offer  !  Milton's  memory  was  stored  with  this  branch  of  literature, 
and  delighted  in  it ;  and  his  faculty  of  sublime  fiction  could  have  added  to  it  any 
onkaments  he  chose  :  but  mighty  as  was  his  imagery,  the  spiritual  part  of  his  power 
was  still  mightier  :  magnificence  of  thought  and  sentiment  is  his  prime  character- 
istic. It  is  his  force  of  reflection  and  comment,  which  overcomes  and  electrifies 
ns  ;  the  vast  extent  of  his  views  ;  his  comprehension,  and  stupendous  grasp  :  and, 
while  he  speaks  as  a  poet,  he  speaks  also  as  a  sage,  and  a  philosopher. 

How  would  he  have  described  the  Crusades,  above  all  other  poets  I  what  endless 

dWersity  of  scenery,  heroism,  customs,  incidents,  moral  and  intellectual  character ; 

oheervation,  learning,  opinion,  reasoning,  principles,  would  he  have  supplied  I  This 

woold  have  been  far  superior  to  the  story  of  <<  King  Arthur,"  in  which,  perhaps, 

there  is  some  mixture  of  childishness,  unbecoming  the  lofty  bard's  austere  grandeur. 

While  Milton's  mind  was  immersed  for  twenty  years  in  all  those  mean  contests 

of  hnman  ambition  or  bigotry,  in  which  intrigue,  artifice,  and  selfish  passions  per- 

Tert  and  darken  the  heart  and  the  head,  he  must  have  stifled  those  radiant  visions 

of  sptritoal  purity,  which  were  his  natural  food  and  delight.     A  suppressed  fire 

often  turns  to  poison ;  and  perhaps  it  gave  some  embitterment  to  the  poet's  feelings : 

but  the  fire  now  and  then  biassed  unexpectedly  in  a  glorious  flame  amid  endless 

paffes  of  subtle  or  heavy  prose. 

Perhaps  he  would  not  have  lost  his  eye-sight,  if  he  had  pored  less  over  these 
eontrovcnial  mysteries,  dry  as  the  dust  of  the  barren  desert.  The  dreams  of 
ima^^ination  give  rest  to  the  eyes,  and  are  brightest  when  the  outward  view  is  closed. 
Tlie  vexatious  humours  with  which  the  poet  had  to  contend  must  have  added  to 
the  irritable  temperament  of  his  frame.  He  was  naturally  *<  a  choleric  man," 
according  to  the  report  of  Mrs.  Powell,  the  mother  of  his  first  wife  ;  and  he  had  a 
•com  of  mean  intellects  and  unlearned  persons.  Loftiness  was  a  prime  ingredient 
in  his  disposition,  as  well  as  in  his  mental  faculties :  detraction  and  contumely 
enraged  him :  his  opinions  were  strong  and  fixed — he  would  bend  to  no  man.  As 
he  never  deviated  from  the  paths  of  duty  he  had  chalked  out,  so  opposition  embittered 
his  temper,  or  excited  his  scorn :  he  was  not  one,  therefore,  who  could  buffet  in 
troubled  waters  without  a  great  wear  of  bis  frame.  He  himself  says,  that  he  lost 
his  sight  **  orerplied  in  liberty's  defence."  This  was,  no  doubt,  true  : — the  sour 
hiunoun  of  the  body  might,  by  a  natural  effect,  disease  the  eyes  :  they  were  tender 
ewn  in  hisyonth. 

The  cause  of  liberty,  pursued  from  the  purest  motives,  if  it  could  be  separated 
from  the  constant  participation  of  the  great  body  who  were  actuated  by  a  love  of 
licentiousness,  and  an  envious  desire  to  overturn  and  plunder  the  great  and  the 
rich,  would  become  such  a  mind  as  Milton's  :  but  the  large  mass  of  the  active 
tnuverh  of  that  celebrated  contest  was  of  a  temper,  and  passion,  and  principle 
utterly  unfitted  to  the  bard's  holy  spirit.  He  was  blinded  by  his  zeal  in  a  cause  in 
which  hia  heart  and  his  convictions  were  embarked,  and  he  reaped  the  fruit  of  the 
food  he  sought  in  bitterness  and  sorrow  :  he  found  thorns  and  brambles  and  weeds 
w]thoot.end,  wherever  he  applied  his  sickle. 
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Opinions  differ  concerning  the  character  of  the  sovereign,  against  whom  be  lifted 
his  voice  and  his  hand.  That  unhappy  monarch  was  so  placed  hy  birth  and  cir- 
cumstances, that  perhaps  the  wisest  man  and  the  greatest  hero  could  not  have 
escaped  safe,  much  less  victorious.  He  had  some  weaknesses,  of  which  a  leading 
one  was  ductility :  he  was  a  man  of  elegant  taste,  numerous  accomplishments,  varied 
learning,  with  a  sensitive,  generous  heart,  and  undoubted  piety  :  he  entertained 
some  notions  of  kingly  power,  which  in  these  days  would  be  generally  condemned  ; 
but  in  the  times  in  which  he  imbibed  and  persevered  in  them,  it  would  have  been 
truly  extraordinary  if  he  had  thought  otherwise.  The  most  plausible  charge  laid 
against  his  character  is  insincerity  :  this  arose  from  want  of  firmness.  He  was 
sometimes  led  into  momentary  concessions  contrary  to  his  conviction. 

The  trust  he  put  in  Buckingham  cannot  be  entirely  excused,  because  that  minis- 
ter was  deficient  in  almost  every  quality  necessary  to  a  statesman  :  his  want  of 
high  talents,  his  profligacy,  his  profusion,  his  deficiency  in  all  the  grand  principles 
of  a  sound  government,  his  corruption,  his  reckless  indiscretions,  offered  a  mark 
for  the  revolutionary  passions  of  the  age,  which  they  could  not  miss.  But  the 
system  of  favouritism  was  then  the  general  fiiult  of  monarchs  ;  and  Charles  had  a 
warm  and  friendly  heart,  which  could  not  easily  give  up  an  attachment.  On  the 
contrary,  the  unfortunate  prince  has  been  blamed  for  sacrificing  Strafford :  for  that 
afflicting  charge  nothing  less  than  extreme  duresse  can  be  an  excuse. 

When  once  the  sword  of  dvil  contest  is  drawn,  neither  purty  thinks  itself  safe 
till  it  has  destroyed  the  other ;  this  is  the  excuse  the  parliamentarians  plead  for 
puttine  Charles  to  death.  I  shall  never  cease  to  consider  it  a  bloodthirsty  and 
unpardonable  act.  All  my  veneration  for  Milton,  and  all  the  power  of  argument 
of  his  mighty  mind,  will  not  alter  that  opinion. 

The  opposition  to  the  rule  of  kings  had  been  secretly  brooding  and  fomenting 
through  Europe  for  near  a  century,  but  had  been  kept  down  in  England  by  the 
magnanimous  and  prudent  spirit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  but  the  Puritans  had  been 
constantly  at  work  against  her  throne,  while  the  Jesuits  beset  it  on  other  principles, 
and  with  other  views.  At  Milton's  birth,  the  imbecility  of  King  James  had  en- 
couraged that  spirit  in  the  former  growing  sect,  which  struck  at  the  root  of  all 
ancient  institutions.  Milton  probably  diank  in  these  schisms  with  his  eariiest 
breath  ;  but  for  a  time  his  classical  and  romantic  studies,  the  glories  of  his  poetical 
imagination,  his  neighbourhood  to  the  feudal  hospitalities  of  Harefleld,  the  smiles 
of  Spenser's  patroness,  the  noble  and  splendid  pageantry  of  Ludlow  Castle,  and  his 
travels  among  the  seats  of  the  ancient  arts,  the  heroic  fablings  of  Tasso,  and  the 
glowing  recollections  of  the  Marquis  Manso  in  the  Elysian  scenery  of  the  sunny  bay 
of  Naples,  suspended,  and  nearly  expelled  them. 

But  when  the  discordant  trumpet  of  open  civil  strife  was  once  sounded,  and  by 
an  unhappy  spell  excited  all  the  early  predilections  which  had  been  instilled  into 
his  childhood,  the  Muse,  for  whom  nature  had  best  fitted  him,  was  for  a  long  time 
forgotten  ;  and  all  the  crabbed  lore  of  puritanical  gloom  overshadowed  the  native 
fire  of  a  heavenly  imagination. 

In  whatever  turn  his  mind  took,  he  had  power  and  force  to  go  beyond  other 
men.  When  his  gigantic  strength  entered  the  field  of  battle,  like  Samson,  he 
would  lay  all  prostrate  before  him  ;  and  like  him,  rather  tlian  submit  and  give 
triumph  to  his  foes,  would  have  grasped  the  columns,  and  brought  the  tumbling 
roof  of  the  theatre  *  on  the  heads  of  all  ;  willing  to  fall  himself  in  the  common 
ruin,  rather  than  let  the  proud  and  the  mighty  prevail  over  him.  Here  lay  his 
ambition  ;  here  he  had  something  of  the  spirit  of  his  Fallen  Angels.  To  him  all 
monarchs  of  the  ordinary  vigour  of  human  mtellect  appeared  but  as  children  of  the 
dust :  in  the  conscious  vastness  of  his  intellectual  supremacy,  he  met  them,  when 
they  put  on  the  armour  of  assault,  with  scorn  and  defiance. 


I 
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*  The  building  was  a  spacious  theatre,  ' 

Half  round,— on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high. 

AooN.  L  1607 »  aeq. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Milton's  coktbotebsial  wkitiicos. 

OifHareli  15, 1648-9,  the  conncil  of  state  appointed  Milton  secretary  for  the 
foreign  tongues.  In  1652  the  poet's  eyesight  was  entirely  lost ;  but  he  was  still 
eootinoed  in  his  oflSce,  and  allowed  an  assistant,  Mr.  Philip  Meadowes.  About 
this  time  his  first  wife  died,  leaying  him  three  daughters.  He  did  not  re-marry 
till  1658.  This  second  wife  was  daughter  of  Captain  Woodcock,  of  Hackney  :  she 
died  in  childbed  the  next  year,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
10th  February,  1657. 

On  April  17, 1655,  it  was  ordered  that  "  the  former  salary  of  Mr.  John  Milton 
of  two  hundred  eighty-eight  pounds,  &c.,  formerly  charged  on  the  councirs  con- 
tiDgencses,  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  paid  to  him 
daring  his  life  out  of  his  Highnesse's  exchequer." 

Bishop  Sumner  sa^'s,  it  is  presumed  that  from  this  time  Milton  ceased  to  be 
employed  in  public  affairs  ;  but  Todd  gives  proofs  that  he  continued  to  be  employed 
long  afterwards,  first  with  the  aid  of  Philip  Meadowes,  and  afterwards,  in  1657,  of 
Andrew  Marvell,  the  poet,  whose  noble  panegyrical  verses  are  prefixed  to  the 
PiuradiM  Lost* 

As  late  as  the  25th  of  October,  1659,  there  is  a  warrant*  of  state  for  the  payment 
to  John  Milton  and  Andrew  Marvell  of  £S6  12s.  each,  at  the  rate  for  each  of 
JtHOO  per  annum. 

A  little  before  the  king's  coming  over,  Milton  was  sequestered  from  his  Latin 
secretaryship,  and  the  salary. 

In  1658  he  amused  himself  by  editing  from  a  MS.  ''the  Cabinet-Council  of 
Raleeb." 

Whatever  merit  Milton  might  have  in  the  able  and  learned  discharge  of  his 
political  services,  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  his  brilliant  and  sublime  faculties 
wers  so  employed.  He  had  a  mind  too  creative  to  be  wasted  in  writing  down 
official  despatches,  or  turning  them  into  classical  Latin  :  humble  talents  would 
have  done  better  for  such  laborious  and  technical  tasks.  How  the  slumbering  fire 
of  bis  rich  and  ever-vaz7ing  fictions  must  have  consumed  his  heart  and  his  brain  I 
— How  he  must  have  frctt^  at  the  base  intrigues  of  courts  and  councils,  and  the 
tnnpitude  of  human  ambition  ! — While  immured  within  dark  and  close  official 
walla,  how  he  must  have  siehed  and  pined  to  be  courting  his  splendid  visions,  of  a 
hi^er  and  more  congeniiu  world,  on  the  banks  of  some  haunted  stream  ! — Tlie 
woods  and  forests,  the  mountains,  seas,  and  lakes,  ought  to  have  been  his  dwelling- 
places. — The  whispers  of  the  spring,  or  the  roaring  of  the  winter-winds,  ought  to 
have  soothed  or  excited  his  spirits. — In  those  regions  aerial  beings  visit  the  earth  ; 
there  the  soul  sees  what  the  concourse  of  mankmd  puts  to  flight ;  there  the  mean 
passions,  that  corrupt  the  human  bosom,  have  no  abode. 

To  make  a  man  of  business  requires  nothing  but  petty  and  watchful  observation, 
eold  reserve,  and  selfish  craft :  to  catch  the  moment  when  caution  in  others  is 
asleep  ;  to  raise  hopes,  yet  promise  nothing  ;  to  seem  to  give  full  information,  yet 
to  be  ao  v-ague,  that  every  thing  is  open  to  escape.  How  can  the  poet  practise  such 
arts  as  these  1    He  is  lost  in  hunself ;  he  is  wrapped  up  in  his  own  creations. 

Milton  has  left  interspersed  in  his  controversial  writings  fragments  of  autobio- 
graphy which  have  every  sort  of  value.  They  are  full  of  facts  ; — are  vigorous, 
wiw,  eloquent,  and  sublime. 

They  are  also  proofs  of  that  enthusiasm  of  character,  which  led  the  poet  to  those 
ide^l  views  of  liberty  that  are  inconsistent  with  human  frailty. 

Of  siuch  passages  the  first,  and  perhaps  most  interesting,  is  the  writer's  description 
of  his  own  person  :— 

**  I  do  not  believe,*'  says  the  poet, "  that  I  was  ever  once  noted  for  deformity, 

S'  any  one  who  ever  saw  me  ;  but  the  praise  of  beauty  I  am  not  anxious  to  obtain. 
y  stature  certainly  is  not  tall ;  but  it  rather  approaches  the  middle  than  the 
(fiminutlve.  Yet  what  if  it  were  diminutive,  when  so  many  men,  illustrious  both 
in  peace  and  war,  have  been  the  same  1    And  how  can  tluit  be  called  diminutive, 

*  A  enrloua  IKier  of  Mfllon'a  to  Lord  President  Brsdahaw,  as  early  as  1653,  reoommending 
]farr«U  as  an  Mpi<tant.  is  given  by  Todd,  then  lately  disoovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
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which  18  great  enough  for  every  rirtaooB  achievement  f  Nor^  though  very  thin, 
was  I  ever  deficient  in  courage  or  in  strength  ;  and  I  was  wont  constantly  to  ex> 
ercise  myself  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  as  long  as  it  comported  with  my  habits  and 
my  years.  Armed  with  this  weapon,  as  I  usually  was,  I  should  have  thought 
myself  quite  a  match  for  any  one,  though  much  stronger  than  myself ;  and  I  felt 
perfectly  secure  against  Uie  assault  of  any  open  enemy.  At  this  moment  I  have 
the  same  courage,  the  same  strength,  though  not  the  same  eyes  ;  yet  so  little  do 
they  betray  any  external  appearance  of  injury,  that  tliey  are  as  unclouded  and 
bright  as  the  eyes  of  those  who  most  distinctly  see.  In  this  instance  alone  I  am  a 
dissembler  against  my  wilL  My  face,  which  is  said  to  indicate  a  total  privation  of 
blood,  KB  of  a  complexion  entirely  opposite  to  the  pale  and  the  cadaverous  ;  so  that, 
though  I  am  more  than  forty  years  old,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  to  whom  I  do  not 
appear  ten  years  younger  than  I  am  ;  and  the  smoothness  of  my  skin  is  not,  in  the 
least,  affected  by  the  wrinkles  of  age." 

His  adversary  had  maliciously  and  daringly  accused  him  of  looseness  of  life  and 
conversation.     To  this  Milton  indignantly  thus  replies  : — *^  But  because  as  well  by 
this  upbraiding  to  me  the  bordelloes,  as  by  otlier  suspicious  glancings  in  his  book, 
he  would  seem  privily  to  point  me  out  to  his  readers,  as  one  whose  custom  of  life 
were  not  honest  but  licentious  ;  I  shall  entreat  to  be  borne  with,  though  I  digress  ; 
and  in  a  way  not  often  trod,  acquaint  ye  with  the  sum  of  my  thoughts  in  this 
matter,  through  the  course  of  my  years  and  studies  ;  although  1  am  not  ignorant 
j     how  hazardous  it  will  be  to  do  this  under  the  nose  of  the  envious,  as  it  were  in       ' 
i     skirmish  to  change  the  compact  order,  and  instead  of  outward  actions  to  bring       ' 
inmost  thoughts  mto  front.     And  I  must  tell  ye,  readers,  that  by  this  sort  of  men 
I  have  been  already  bitten  at ;  yet  sliall  they  not  for  me  know  how  slightly  they 
are  esteemed,  unless  they  have  so  much  learning  as  to  read  what  in  Greek  inrctpotcaxta 
is,  which,  together  with  envy,  is  the  common  disease  of  those  who  censure  books 
that  are  not  for  their  reading.     With  me  it  fares  now,  as  with  him  whose  outward 
garment  hath  been  injured  and  ill-bedighted  ;  for  having  no  other  shift,  what  help 
but  to  turn  the  inside  outwards,  especiuly  if  the  lining  bo  of  the  same,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes,  much  better !    So  if  my  name  and  outward  demeanour  be  not  evident 
enough  to  defend  me,  I  must  make  trial  if  the  discovery  of  my  inmost  thoughts 
can  :  wherein  of  two  purposes  both  honest,  and  both  sincere,  the  one  perhaps  I       ' 
shall  not  miss :  although  I  fail  to  gain  behef  with  others,  of  being  such  as  my 
perpetual  thoughts  shall  here  disclose  me,  I  may  yet  not  fail  of  success  in  per* 
Buading  some  to  be  such  really  themselves,  as  they  cannot  believe  me  to  be  more       | 
than  what  I  feign.  1  had  my  time,  readers,  as  others  have,  who  have  good  learning 
bestowed  upon  them,  to  be  sent  to  those  places,  where  the  opinion  was,  it  might  be 
soonest  attained ;  and  aa  the  manner  is,  was  not  unstudied  in  those  authors  which 
are  most  commended ;  whereof  some  were  grave  orators  and  historians,  whose 
matter  methought  I  loved  indeed,  but  as  my  age  then  was,  so  I  understood  them  ; 
others  were  the  smooth  elegiac  poets,  whereof  the  schools  are  not  scarce,  whom 
both  for  the  pleasing  sound  of  their  numerous  writing,  which  in  imitation  I  found     ■ 
most  easy,  and  most  agreeable  to  nature's  part  in  me,  and  for  their  matter,  which       ' 
what  it  is^  there  be  few  who  know  not,  1  ^-as  so  allured  to  read,  that  no  recreation     { 
came  to  me  better  welcome  :  for  that  it  was  then  those  years  with  me  which  are       ' 
excused,  though  they  be  least  severe,  I  may  be  saved  the  Ubour  to  remember  ye.     I 
Whence  having  observed  them  to  account  it  the  chief  glory  of  their  wit,  in  that 
they  were  ablest  to  judge,  to  praise,  and  by  that  could  esteem  themselves  worthiest 
to  love  those  hieh  perfections,  which  under  one  or  other  name  they  took  to  cele-      | 
brate  ;  I  thought  «-ith  m}*self  by  every  instinct  and  presage  of  nature,  which  is  not 
wont  to  be  &lse,  that  what  emboldened  them  to  this  task,  might  with  such  diligence       • 
as  they  used  embolden  me  ;  and  that  what  judgment,  wit,  or  elegance  was  my       ' 
share,  would  herein  best  appear,  and  best  value  itself,  by  how  much  more  wisely,       j 
and  with  more  love  of  virtue  I  should  choose  (let  rude  ears  be  absent^  the  object 
of  not  untike  praises  :  for  albeit  these  thoughts  to  some  will  seem  virtuous  and 
commendable,  to  others  only  pardonable,  to  a  third  sort  perhaps  idle  ;  yet  the 
mentioning  of  them  now  will  end  in  serious.     Nor  blarae  it,  readers  in  those  years 
to  propose  to  themselves  such  a  reward,  as  the  noblest  dispositions  above  other       ' 
things  in  this  life  have  sometimes  preferred  :  whereof  not  to  be  sensible  when  good 
and  £air  in  one  person  meet,  argues  both  a  gross  and  shallow  judgment,  and 
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wtthfti  and  ongeotle,  and  swainish  breast :  for  by  the  firm  settling  of  tbeae  per- 
fuaabna,  I  became,  to  my  beet  memory,  so  much  a  proficient,  that  if  I  found  those 
aatbora  any  where  speaking  unworthy  things  of  themselves,  or  unchaste  of  thoee 
names  which  before  Uiey  had  extolled  ;  this  effect  it  wrought  with  me,  from  that 
time  forward  their  art  I  still  applauded,  but  the  men  I  deplored  :  and  above  them 
all,  preferred  the  two  famous  renowners  of  Beatrice  and  Laura,  who  never  write 
bat  honour  of  them  to  whom  they  devote  their  verse,  displaying  sublime  and  pure 
thoughts  without  transgression.    And  long  it  was  not  after  when  I  was  confirmed 
ffl  this  opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  here- 
alter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem  ;  that  is,  a  composition  and 
pattern  of  the  best  and  honourablest  things  ;  not  presuming  to  sing  high  praises  of 
oeipie  men  or  famous  cities,unless  he  have  in  himself  the  experience  and  the  practice 
of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy.    These  reasonings,  togetiier  with  a  certain  nice- 
nesB  of  nature,  an  h<mest  haughtiness,  and  self-esteem  either  of  what  I  was,  or  what 
I  might  be  ^ which  let  envy  ciUl  pride),  and  lastly  that  modesty,  whereof  though 
not  in  the  title  page,  yet  here  I  may  be  excused  to  make  some  beseeming  profession  ; 
all  these  oniting  the  supply  of  their  natural  aid  together,  kept  me  still  above  those 
lew  descents  of  mind,  beneath  which  he  must  deject  and  plunge  himself,  that  can 
agree  to  salable  and  unlawful  prostitutions.     Next,  (for  hear  me  out  now,  readers,) 
that  I  may  tell  ye  whither  my  younger  feet  wandered  ;  I  betook  me  among  those 
lofty  fables  and  romances,  wMch  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood 
foondfsd  by  our  victorious  kings,and  from  hence  had  in  renown  overall  Christendom. 
There  I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  eveiy  knight,  that  he  should  defend  to  the  expense 
of  his  beat  blood,  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befel  him,  the  honour  and  chastity  of  vii^in 
or  matron  ;  from  whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a  noble  vii*tue  chastity  sure 
miHt  be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  by  such  a  dear  adventure  of 
tiKSDselves,  had  sworn  ;  and  if  I  found  in  the  story  afterward,  any  of  them,  by 
word  or  deed,  breaking  that  oath,  I  judged  it  the  same  fault  of  the  poet,  as  that 
whieh  is  attributed  to  Homer,  to  have  written  indecent  things  of  the  gods :  only 
this  my  mind  gave  me,  that  every  free  and  gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought 
to  be  bom  a  knight,  nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  the  laying  of  a  sword 
upon  his  shoulder,  to  stir  him  up,  both  by  his  counsel  and  his  arms,  to  secure  and 
protect  the  weakness  of  any  attempted  chastity.     So  that  even  these  books,  which 
to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  and  loose  living,  I  cannot  think 
how,  onleas  bv  divine  indulgence,  proved  to  me  so  many  incitements,  as  you  have 
heard,  to  the  love  and  stedfast  observation  of  that  virtue  which  abhors  the  society 
of  bordelloes.     Thus,  from  the  laureat  fraternity  of  poets,  riper  vears  and  the 
oeasdcas  round  of  study  and  reading  led  me  to  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy  ;  but 
chiefly  to  the  divine  volumes  of  Plato,  and  his  equal  Xenophon  :  where,  if  I  should 
tell  ye  what  1  learnt  of  chastity  and  love,  I  mean  that  which  is  truly  so,  whose 
eharming  cop  is  only  virtue,  which  she  bears  in  her  hand  to  those  who  are  worthy  ; 
(the  rest  are  cheated  with  a  thick  intoxicating  potion,  which  a  certain  sorceress, 
the  abuser  of  love*s  name,  carries  about ;)  and  how  the  first  and  chiefest  ofiBce  of 
lore  begins  and  ends  in  the  soul,  producing  those  happy  twins  of  her  divine  genera- 
tion, knowledge  and  virtue^with  such  attracted  sublimities  as  these  ;  it  might 
be  worth  your  listening,  readers ;  as  I  may  one  da^r  hope  to  have  ye  in  a  still 
time,  when  there  shall  be  no  chiding  ;  not  in  these  noises. '  • 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MTLTOIf'S  CHARACTER  OF   CROMWELL. 


Tbis  dianMTter  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  it  will  show  us  what  the  great 
repablican  thought  of  the  Protector's  services,  and  wliat  he  expected  irom  him.  ^ 

••  Oliver  Cromwell  was  sprung  from  a  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  who  were  dis- 
tinffoishcd  for  the  civil  functions  which  they  sustained  under  the  monarchy,  and 
OiU  more  for  the  part  which  they  took  in  restoring  and  establiBhing  true  religion  in 
this  runntry.  In  the  vigour  and  maturity  of  his  life,  which  he  passed  in  retirement, 
he  was  con^»icuou8  for  nothing  more  than  for  the  strictness  of  his  religious  habits 
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|!     and  the  innocence  of  his  mannen  ;  and  he  had  tacitlj  dienshed  in  hia  brMst  that 
I     flame  of  pietj  whieh  was  afterwards  to  stand  him  in  so  nroefa  stead  on  the  greatest 
oeeasionsy  and  in  the  most  critical  exigeneieSb     In  the  last  parliament  which  was 
called  hj  the  king,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  natire  town  ;  when  be  soon 
became  distinguished  bv  the  justness  of  his  opinions,  and  the  rigoor  and  decision  of 
his  counsels.     When  the  swnd  was  drawn,  he  offered  his  serriccs,  and  was  a|>- 
pointed  to  a  troop  of  hofse,  whose  nombers  were  soon  increased  by  the  pioos  and 
the  good,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  his  standard  ;  and  in  a  short  time  be 
almost  surpassed  the  greatest  generals  in  the  magnitude  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
i      achicTementa.     Nor  b  this  surprising ;  for  he  was  a  soldier  disciplined  to  pcrfee- 
I     tion  in  the  knowledge  of  himself :  be  had  either  extinguished,  or  br  habit  had 
learned  to  subdue,  the  whole  host  of  vain  hopes,  fears,  and  passiofiSa  which  infest 
the  souL     He  first  acquired  the  goremment  of  himself,  and  orer  himself  acquired 
the  most  signal  rictories  ;  so  that  on  the  fint  day  he  took  the  field  against  the 
external  enemy,  he  was  a  veteran  in  arms,  consummately  practised  in  the  toils  and       | 
exigencies  of  war.     It  is  not  possible  for  me,  in  the  narrow  limits  in  which  I  ctr>       ' 
enmscribe  myself  on  this  occasion,  to  mumerate  the  many  towns  which  he  has       j 
taken,  the  nuuiy  battles  which  he  has  won.     The  whole  snr&ce  of  the  British 
empire  has  been  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  and  the  theatre  of  his  triumphs  ;  which 
alone  would  furnish  ample  materials  for  a  iustory,  and  want  a  copiousness  of  namu 
tion  not  inferior  to  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the  transactions.    This  alone 
seems  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  extraordinary  and  almost  supernatural  virtue, 
that  by  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  or  the  excellence  of  his  discipline,  adapted  not 
more  to  the  necessities  of  war  than  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  the  good  and 
the  brave  were  from  all  quarters  attracted  to  h»  camp,  not  only  as  to  the  best       i 
school  of  military  talents,  but  of  piety  and  virtue  ;  and  that  during  the  whole  war, 
and  the  occasional  intervals  of  peace,  amid  so  many  vicissitudes  of  fiiction  and  .of       i 
events,  he  retained  and  still  retains  Uie  obedience  of  his  troops,  not  by  largesses  or 
indulgence,  but  by  his  sole  authority,  and  the  regularity  of  bis  pay.  In  this  instance 
his  fame  may  rival  that  of  Cyrus,  of  Epaminondas,  or  any  of  the  great  generals  of 
antiquity.    Hence  he  collected  an  army  as  numerous  and  as  well  equipped  as  any 
one  ever  did  in  so  short  a  time  ;  which  was  uniformly  obedient  to  his  orders,  and 
dear  to  the  affections  of  the  citizens  ;  which  was  formidable  to  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  but  never  cruel  to  those  who  laid  down  their  arms ;  whidi  committed  no 
lawless  ravages  on  the  persons  or  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  ;  who,  when  they 
compared  their  conduct  with  the  turbulence,  the  intemperance,  the  impiety,  and 
the  debauchery  of  the  ro\-alists,  were  wont  to  salute  tlicm  aa  friends,  and  to  con- 
sider them  as  guests.     They  were  a  stay  to  the  good,  a  terror  to  the  evil,  and  the 
warmest  advocates  for  every  exertion  of  piety  and  virtue.     Nor  would  it  be  right 
to  pass  over  the  name  of  Fairfax,  who  united  the  utmost  fortitude  with  the  utmost 
coun^ge  ;  and  the  spotless  innocence  of  whose  life  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the 
peculiar  favourite  of  Heaven.    Justly  indeed  may  yxm  be  excited  to  receive  this 
wreath  of  praise  ;  though  you  have  retired  as  much  as  possible  from  the  world, 
and  seek  those  shades  of  privacy  which  were  the  delight  of  Scipio.     Nor  was  it 
only  the  enemy  whom  you  subdued  ;  but  you  have  triumphed  over  that  flame  of 
ambition  and  that  lust  of  glorr,  which  are  wont  to  make  the  best  and  the  greatest 
of  men  their  slaves.    The  punty  of  your  virtues  and  the  splendour  of  your  actions 
consecrate  those  sweets  of  ease  which  you  enjoy,  and  which  constitute  the  wished- 
for  haven  of  the  toils  of  man.    Such  was  the  case  which,  when  the  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity possessed,  after  a  life  of  exertion  and  glory  not  greater  than  youis,  the 
poets,  in  despair  of  finding  ideas  or  expressions  hotter  suited  to  the  subject,  feigned 
that  they  were  received  into  heaven,  and  invited  to  recline  at  the  tables  of  the  gods. 
But  whether  it  were  your  health,  which  I  principallv  believe,  or  any  other  motive 
which  caused  you  to  retire,  of  this  I  am  convinced  ;  that  nothing  could  have  induced 
you  to  relinquish  the  service  of  your  country  if  you  had  not  known  that  in  your 
successor  liberty  would  meet  with  a  protector,  and  England  vnih  a  stay  to  its  safety, 
and  a  pillar  to  its  glory  :  for,  while  you,  O  Cromwell,  are  left  among  us,  ho  hardly 
shows  a  proper  confidence  in  the  Supreme,  who  distrusts  the  security  of  England  ; 
when  he  sees  that  you  are  in  so  special  a  manner  the  favoured  object  of  the  divine 
regard.    But  there  was  another  department  of  the  war,  which  was  destined  fur 
your  exclusive  exertions. 
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*  Witboai  entering  into  any  length  of  detail,  I  will,  if  poarible,  describe  some  of 
Cbe  most  memorable  actions  with  as  much  brevity  as  you  performed  them  with 
celeritj.  After  the  loss  of  all  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  one  city,  yon  in  one 
lattle  immediately  discomfited  the  forces  of  the  rebels  ;  and  were  busily  employed 

I     ID  fettling  the  country,  when  you  were  suddenly  recalled  to  the  war  in  Scotland. 

'  Hence  you  proceeded  with  unwearied  diligence  against  the  Scots,  who  were  on  the 
poiat  M  making  an  irruption  into  EIngland  with  the  king  in  their  train ;  and  in 

I  about  the  sfwce  of  one  year,  you  entirely  subdued,  and  a&ed  to  the  English  domi- 
nioa,  that  kingdom,  which  all  our  monarchs,  during  a  period  of  eight  hundred 
yean,  had  in  rain  struggled  to  subject.  In  one  battle  you  almost  annihilated  the 
remainder  of  their  furees,  who,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  had  made  a  sudden  incursion 
into  England,  then  idmost  destitute  of  garrisons,  and  got  as  iar  as  Worcester ; 
where  yoo  eame  up  with  them  by  forced  marches,  and  captured  almost  the  whole 
of  their  nobility.     A  profound  peace  ensued  ;  when  we  found,  though  indeed  not 

^  then  for  the  first  time,  that  you  wcsre  as  wise  in  the  cabinet  as  valuable  in  the 
field.  It  was  your  constant  endeavour  in  the  senate  either  to  induce  them  to  adhere 
to  those  treaties  which  they  had  entered  into  with  the  enemy,  or  speedily  to  adjust 
otbecs  which  promised  to  be  beneficial  to  the  country.  But  when  you  saw  that  the 
bminewB  was  artfully  procrastinated,  that  every  one  was  more  intent  on  his  own 
selfish  interest  than  on  the  public  good,  that  the  people  complained  of  the  disap- 
pointmente  which  they  had  experienced,  and  the  fallacious  promises  by  which  they 
had  been  guUed,  that  Uiey  were  the  dupes  of  a  few  overbeanng  individuals,  you  put 

•     an  end  to  their  domination.    A  new  parliament  is  summoned  ;  and  the  right  of 

I  election  given  to  those  to  whom  it  was  expedient :  they  meet ;  but  do  nothing  ; 
and  after  having  wearied  themselves  bv  their  mutual  dissensions,  and  fully  exposed 
their  incapacity  to  the  observation  of  the  country,  they  consent  to  a  voluntary 
disaolatioa.  In  this  state  of  desolation,  to  which  we  were  reduced,  you,  O  Cromwell ! 
alone  remained  to  conduct  the  government,  and  to  save  the  country.  We  all 
willingly  yield  the  palm  of  sovereignty  to  your  unrivalled  ability  and  virtue,  except 
the  lew  among  us,  who  either  ambitious  of  honours  which  they  have  not  the  capacity 
to  sustain,  or  who  envy  those  which  are  conferred  on  one  more  worthy  than  them- 
selves, or  ehw  who  do  not  know  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  pleasine  to  God, 
more  agreeable  to  reason,  more  politiaJly  just  or  more  generally  useful,  than  that 
the  supreme  power  should  be  vested  in  the  best  and  the  vrisest  of  men.  Such,  O 
Cromwell,  all  acknowledge  you  to  be ;  such  are  the  services  which  you  have  ren- 
deredy  as  the  leader  of  our  councils,  the  general  of  our  armies,  and  the  father  of 
your  countiy  ;  for  this  is  the  tender  appellation  by  which  all  the  good  among  us 
salute  you  from  Uie  very  souL  Other  names  vou  neither  have  nor  could  endure  ; 
and  yon  dcaerredly  reject  that  pomp  of  title  which  attracts  the  gaze  and  admiration 
of  the  multitude :  for  what  is  a  title  but  a  certain  definite  mode  of  dignity !  but 
aetaune  such  as  yours,  surpass,  not  onlv  the  bounds  of  our  admiration,  but  our 
titles  ;  and  like  the  points  of  pyramids,  which  are  lost  in  the  clouds,  they  soar  above 
the  peesiliiiities  of  titular  commendation.  But  since,  though  it  be  not  fit,  it  nmy  be 
expedient,  that  tlie  highest  piteh  of  virtue  should  be  circumscribed  within  the 
bounds  of  some  human  appellation,  you  endured  to  receive,  for  the  public  good,  a 
title  OMSt  like  to  that  of  Uie  fa^er  of  your  country  ;  not  to  exalt,  but  rattier  to 
bring  you  nearer  to  the  level  of  ordinary  men  ;  the  title  of  King  was  unworthy  the 
tnnseendent  majesty  of  your  character ;  for  if  you  had  been  captivated  by  a  name, 
over  which,  as  a  private  man,  you  had  so  completely  triumphed  and  crumbled  into 
dnetyyoQ  would  have  been  doing  the  same  thing  as  if,  after  having  subdued  some 
idoiattous  nation  by  the  help  of  the  true  God,  you  should  afterwards  fall  down  and 
worship  the  gods  whidi  you  had  vanquished.  Do  you  then,  sir,  continue  your 
eonrse  with  the  same  unrivalled  magnanimity ;  it  site  well  upon  you  ;— to  you 
our  eonntiy  owes  ito  liberties  ;  nor  can  you  sustein  a  character  at  once  more  mo- 
Otentooe  and  more  august  than  that  of  the  author,  the  guardian,  and  the  preserver 
of  oor  Uherties  ;  and  hence  you  have  not  only  eclipsed  the  achievcmente  of  all  our 
Khigs^  but  even  those  which  have  been  fabled  of  our  heroes.  Often  reflect  what 
a  dor  pledge  the  beloved  hmd  of  your  nativity  has  entrusted  to  your  care  ;  and 
that  liberty  which  she  once  expected  only  from  the  chosen  flower  of  her  telente 
and  her  virtnes,  the  now  expecto  from  you  only,  and  by  you  only  hopes  to  obtain. 
Revert  the  fond  expectations  which  we  eheriSh,  the  solicitudes  of  your  anxious 
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eonntiy  ;  rerere  the  looks  and  die  wounds  of  jma  bimTe  eompmions  inamiBy  who, 
nnder  jour  banners,  hare  so  strennonsly  fought  for  liberty  ;  rsTere  the  shades  of 
those  who  perished  in  the  contest ;  iryere  also  the  opinions  and  the  hopes  whieh 
foreign  states  entertain  eoneeming  ns,  who  promise  to  tbemselTes  so  many  adran- 
tages  from  that  fiberty,  which  we  hare  so  brairely  acquired,  from  the  establishment 
of  that  new  goremment,  which  has  begun  to  shed  its  splendour  on  the  world,  which, 
if  it  be  suffered  to  ▼anish  like  a  dream,  would  iuTolve  us  in  the  deepest  abyss  of 
shame ;  and  lastly,  revere  yourself ;  and,  after  baring  endured  so  many  sufferings 
and  encountered  so  many  perils  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  do  not  suffer  it,  now  it  is 
obtained,  either  to  be  violated  by  yourself,  or  in  any  one  instance  impaired  by 
others. 

**  Yon  cannot  be  truly  free  unleaB  we  are  free  too ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of 
things,  that  he,  who  entrenches  on  the  liberty  of  others,  is  the  first  to  lose  his  own, 
and  become  a  slave.  But,  if  you,  who  have  hitherto  been  the  patron  and  tutelary 
genius  of  liberty ;  if  you,  who  are  exceeded  by  no  one  in  justice,  in  piety,  and 
goodness,  should  heroifter  invade  that  liberty  which  yon  have  defended,  your 
conduct  must  be  fatally  operative,  not  only  against  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  the 
general  interestB  of  piety  and  virtue.  Your  integrity  and  virtue  will  appear  to 
have  evaporated,  your  faith  in  religion  to  have  been  small ;  your  character  with 
posterity  will  dwindle  into  insignificance,  by  which  a  most  des^cttve  blow  will  be 
levelled  aeainst  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  work  which  you  have  undertaken 
is  of  incalculable  moment,  which  will  thorouehly  sift  and  expose  eveiy  principle 
and  sensation  of  your  heart,  whieh  will  fully  display  the  vigour  and  genius  of  your 
character,  which  will  evince  whether  you  really  possess  those  great  qualities  of  piety, 
fidelity,  justice,  and  ^self-denial,  which  made  us  believe  that  you  were  elevated  by 
the  special  direction  of  the  Deity  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power.  At  oneo 
wisely  and  discreetly  to  hold  the  sceptre  over  three  powerful  nations,  to  persuade 
people  to  relinquish  inveterate  and  corrupt  for  new  and  more  beneficial  maxima 
and  institutions,  to  penetrate  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country,  to  have  the 
mind  present  and  operative  in  every  quarter,  to  watch  against  surprise,  to  provide 
against  danger,  to  reject  the  blandishments  of  pleasure  and  the  pomp  of  power ; — 
these  are  exertions  compared  with  which  the  labour  of  war  is  a  mere  pastime  ; 
which  will  require  every  energy  and  employ  every  faculty  that  you  possess ;  which 
demand  a  man  supported  from  above,  and  almost  instructed  by  immediate 
inspiration." 

1  add  to  this  some  important  queries,  applicable  to  all  times,  addressed  by  the 

Srcat  politician  to  the  people  themselves.    They  will  be  read  at  this  time  with  the 
oepest  interest : — 

^  For  who  would  vindicate  your  right  of  unrestrained  suffhige,  or  of  choosing  what 
representatives  you  liked  best,  merely  that  you  might  elect  3ie  creatures  of  your 
own  faction,  whoever  they  miffht  be,  or  him,  however  small  might  be  his  worth, 
who  would  eive  you  the  most  lavish  feasts,  and  enable  you  to  drink  to  the  greatest 
excess !  Thus  not  wisdom  and  authority,  but  turbulence  and  gluttony,  would  soon 
exalt  the  vilest  miscreants  from  our  taverns  and  our  brothels,  from  our  towns  and 
villages,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  senators.  For,  should  the  management  of  the 
republic  be  entrusted  to  persons  to  whom  no  one  would  willingly  entrust  the 
management  of  his  private  concerns  !  and  the  treasury  of  the  state  be  left  to  the 
care  of  those  who  had  lavished  their  own  fortunes  in  an  in&mous  prodigality ! 
Should  they  have  the  charge  of  the  public  purse,  which  they  would  soon  convert  into 
a  private,  by  their  unprincipled  peculations  1  Are  they  fit  to  be  the  legislators  of  a 
whole  people  who  themselves  know  not  what  law,  what  reason,  what  right  and  wrong, 
what  crooked  and  straight,  what  licit  and  illicit  means  1  who  think  that  all  power 
consists  in  outrage,  all  dignity  in  the  parade  of  insolence !  who  neglect  every  other 
consideration  for  the  corrupt  gratification  of  their  friendships,  or  the  prosecution  of 
their  resentments  1  who  disperse  their  own  relations  and  creatures  through  the  pro- 
vinces, for  the  sake  of  levymg  taxes  and  confiscating  goods  ;  men,  for  tne  greater 
IMurt,  the  most  profligate  and  vile,  who  buy  up  for  themselves  what  they  pretend  to 
expose  to  sale,  who  thence  collect  an  exorbitant  mass  of  wealth,  which  they  fraudu- 
lently divert  from  the  public  service ;  who  thus  spread  their  pillage  through  the  coon- 
try,  and  in  a  moment  emei^  fVom  penury  and  rags,  to  a  state  of  spleidoar  and  of 
wealth !  Who  could  endure  such  thievish  servants,  such  vicegerents  of  their  lords  t 
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Who  eoold  beliere  tluU  the  masiera  and  the  patrons  of  a  banditti  could  be  the  proper 
gnaHiamt  of  liberty  1  or  who  would  suppoae  that  he  should  ever  be  made  one  hair 
more  free  by  such  a  set  of  public  functionarieSy  (though  tbey  might  amouut  to  five 
hundred  elected  in  this  manner  from  the  counties  and  boroughs,)  when  among  them 
who  are  the  rery  guardians  of  liberty,  and  to  whose  custody  it  is  committed,  thero 
must  be  so  many,  who  know  not  either  how  to  use  or  to  enjoy  liberty,  who  either 
ondentand  the  principles  or  merit  the  possession  ! " 

I  now  resume  mv  remarks  upon  the  poet's  genius  and  acquirements. 

Milton's  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  confined  to  general  traits  :  he  had  not 
detected  the  minute  foldings  and  smaller  particuUrities,  nor  opened  those  secret 
moTements  of  the  passions  which  familiarise  us  with  private  life.  All  was  drawn 
with  the  enlazsed  eye  of  his  own  magnificent  mind.  In  this  respect  he  was  utterly 
diwKiinilar  to  Shakspeare :  he  had  none  of  the  dramatbt's  pla^ulness  and  flexibilitv. 
Milton  was  alwa3*8  Milton,  as  Byron  was  always  Byron :  neither  of  them  could 
trusport  himself  into  other  characters.  He  spoke  of  others  as  an  observer ;  not 
as  identified  with  them.  It  appears  to  me,  that  this  individuality  will  be  found  to 
go  through  all  Milton's  writings,  and  all  the  conduct  of  his  life  :  he  lived  amone  a 
world  of  inferior  beings,  to  whom  his  stem  sublimity  could  not  conform.  This 
•bowed  itsdf  in  the  very  outset  of  his  career, — at  college, — where  he  rebelled 
against  academical  discipline ;  and  to  this  in  a  great  degree  may  be  attributed  the 
vehement  and  relentless  part  be  took  against  royalty,  and  also  his  separation  from 
the  sect  with  whom  he  commenced  his  warfare  against  the  throne. 

ViUemain,  in  his  life  of  the  poet  in  the  *'  Biographic  Univenelle,"  notices  this 
inflexibility,  and  the  unfitness  for  practical  commerce  with  the  world  which  it  caused. 

Yet  boioe  arose  many  of  the  grand  thoughts  and  gigantic  images  that  adorned 
and  exalted  his  poetry  :  thus  he  never  fell  beneath  his  lofty  sphero.  Such  is  the 
view  1  take  of  him  in  his  private  character :  my  business  is  not  to  repeat  what  I 
find  in  other  books,  but  to  examine  for  myself.  I  do  not  undertake  to  bring 
together  all  which  has  been  said  already  ;  on  the  contrary,  much  which  has  been 
md  before  seems  to  me  to  be  on  that  account  not  necessary  to  be  said  again  :  I  do 
sot  desire  to  supersede  other  biographers,  but  rather  wish  to  be  admitted  among 
them.  I  have  the  hope  of  sayins  something  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  such  as  will  gain  the  assent  of  others  at  least  for  its  probability ;  for  I  scorn 
to  seek  for  novelty  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

All  tiie  facts  of  Milton's  life  have  been  laboriously  searched  for,  and  brought 
forward  already :  opinions  upon  them  aro  not  yet  exhausted :  unfortunately  too 
many  biogr^hers  copy  each  other  in  this  portion  of  their  task  :  they  are  either 
incapable  of  thinking  for  themselves,  or  they  do  not  venturo  it:  they  scarcely  even 
vary  the  expressions.  The  effect  of  this  is  nausea  to  the  purchaser  of  such  books : 
the  "  decies  repetita  "  is  always  repulsive.  Perhaps  it  will  be  answered,  that  what 
had  been  before  observed  was  jUBt,  and  thereforo  required  no  alteration  :  if  so,  the 
public  did  not  want  the  renewal  of  that  of  which  it  was  in  possession. 

Johnson  is  a  critic  who  has  always  been  a  favourite  witb  English  readers :  his 
piquancy  and  severity  please ;  but  these,  when  applied  to  Milton,  aro  b^  persons  of 
uaaginataon  or  taste  read  with  distaste  from  their  perverse  and  wilful  malignity.  They 
often  show  the  vigour  of  the  critic's  intellect,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  pointed  language ; 
butthev  are&lse  or  exaggerated  in  decision,  and  irroveront  and  harsh  in  Unguage. 
The  splendour  of  MiltonV  genius  ought  to  have  kept  aloof  sudi  pedantic  petulance. 
If  nch  faults  could  have  l^n  justly  imputed  to  him,  still  the  author  of  **  Paradise 
Lost "  ahonld  have  been  approached  with  awe,  and  commented  on  with  the  most 
decorous  and  profound  respect.  What  right  had  Johnson  to  attack  and  blacken 
the  poet's  monl  character  by  impntinff  motives  of  passion  and  ill-humour  to  him, 
vhtdi  he  has  himself  in  the  most  positive  and  solemn  manner  denied  1  He  saw 
the  abuses  of  the  existing  government,  he  deluded  himself  with  the  hope  that  by  a 

Suid  change  his  own  idnl  views  of  perfection  might  be  accomplished.  If  we 
tieve  him, — and  he  must  have  a  most  ungenerous  and  corrupt  mind  who  can 
doobt,~his  heart  was  the  seat  of  all  earthly  integrity,  and  exsJted  by  the  most 
purified  and  spiritual  aspirations.  Of  all  mean  passions,  envy  could  least  enter  a 
bosom  which  had  so  lofty  and  calm  a  confidence  in  the  superioritv  of  its  own  Intel- 
Icctoal  gifts  :  no  man  envies  what  he  scorns  and  estimates  at  nothing. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Milton's  blindness,  and  occupations  after  the  bbstobation. 

Milton's  enemies  had  had  the  haseness  to  charge  his  blindness  as  a  judgment 
upon  him  :  he  repels  this  charge  with  a  just  indignation,  at  the  opening  of  his 
**  Second  Defence  for  the  People  of  England." 

**  1  wish,"  commences  this  magnificent  passage,  **  that  I  could  with  equal  facility 
refute  what  this  barbarous  opponent  has  said  of  my  blindness  ;  but  I  cannot  do  it, 
and  I  must  submit  to  the  affliction.  It  is  not  so  wretched  to  be  blind,  as  it  is  n<>t 
to  be  capable  of  enduring  blindness.  But  why  should  I  not  endure  a  misfortune, 
which  it  behoves  every  one  to  be  prepared  to  endure  if  it  should  happen  ;  which 
may,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  happen  to  any  man,  and  which  has  been 
known  to  have  happened  to  the  most  distinguished  and  virtuous  persons  in  history  ! 
What  is  reported  of  the  Augur  Tiresias  is  well  known  ;  of  whom  ApoUoiiius  sung 
thus  in  his  ^  Argonautics  :' — 

To  mon  he  dared  the  will  divine  diicloie. 
Nor  fear'd  what  JoVe  might  in  his  wrath  impose. 
The  gods  assign'd  him  age  without  decay. 
But  snatoh'd  the  bleasiiig  of  his  sight  away. 

But  God  himself  is  truth ;  in  propagating  which,  as  men  display  a  greater  integrity     {I 
and  zeal,  they  approach  nearer  to  the  similitude  of  God,  and  possess  a  greater     ,  | 
portion  of  his  love.     We  cannot  suppose  the  Deity  envious  of  truth,  or  nnwilling     I 
that  it  should  be  freely  communicated  to  mankind  :  the  loss  of  sight,  therefore,      > 
which  this  inspired  sage,  who  was  so  eager  in  promoting  knowledge  among  men,      | 
sustained,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  judicial  punishment :  and  did' not  our  Saviour 
himself  declare  that  that  poor  man  whom  he  had  restored  to  sight  had  not  been 
bom  blind,  either  on  account  of  his  own  sins,  or  those  of  his  progenitors ! 

*<  And  with  respect  to  myself,  though  I  have  accurately  examined  my  conduct, 
and  scrutinised  my  soul,  I  call  thee,  O  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  to  witness, 
that  I  am  not  conscious,  either  in  the  more  early  or  in  the  later  periods  of  my  life, 
of  having  committed  any  enormity  which  might  deservedly  have  marked  me  out  as 
a  fit  object  for  such  a  calamitous  visitation  :  but  since  my  enemies  boast  that  this 
affliction  is  onlv  a  retribution  for  the  transgressions  of  my  pen,  I  again  invoke  the 
Almighty  to  witness  that  I  never  at  any  time  wrote  any  thing  which  I  did  not 
think  f^reeable  to  truth,  to  justice,  and  to  piety.  This  was  my  persuasion  then,  and 
I  feel  the  same  persuasion  now.  Thus,  therefore,  when  I  was  publicly  solicited  to 
write  a  reply  to  the  defence  of  the  royal  cause,  when  I  had  to  contend  with  the 
pressure  of  sickness,  and  with  the  apprehension  of  soon  losing  the  sight  of  my 
remaining  eye,  and  when  my  medical  attendants  clearly  announced,  that  if  I  did 
engage  in  this  work  it  would  be  irreparably  lost,  their  premonitions  caused  no 
hesitation  and  inspired  no  dismay  :  I  would  not  have  listened  to  the  voice  even  of 
Esculapitts  himself  from  the  shrine  of  Epidaurus,  in  preference  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  heavenly  monitor  within  my  breast :  my  resolution  was  unshaken,  Uiough  the 
alternative  was  either  the  loss  of  my  sight  or  the  desertion  of  my  duty ;  and  I  called 
to  mind  those  two  destinies  which  the  oracle  of  Delphi  announced  to  tlie  son  of 
Thetis. 

"  I  considered  that  many  had  purchased  a  less  good  by  a  greater  evil,  the  meed 
of  glory  by  the  loss  of  life ;  but  that  I  mi^ht  procure  great  good  by  little  sufTerine  ; 
that,  though  I  am  blind,  I  might  still  discharge  the  most  honourable  duties,  the 
performance  of  which,  as  it  is  something  more  durable  than  glory,  ought  to  be  an 
object  of  superior  admiration  and  esteem  ;  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  the 
short  interval  of  sight  which  was  left  me  to  enjoy  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the 
public  interest. 

"  But,  if  the  choice  were  necessary,  I  would,  sir,  prefer  my  blindness  to  ^'Otirs  ; 
yours  is  a  cloud  spread  over  the  mind,  which  darkens  botli  the  light  of  reason  and 
of  conscience ;  mine  keeps  from  my  view  only  the  coloured  surfaces  of  things, 
while  it  leaves  me  at  liberty  to  contemplate  the  beauty  and  stability  of  virtue  and 
of  truth.  How  many  things  are  there  besides  which  I  would  not  willingly  see ;  how 
many  which  I  must  see  against  my  will ;  and  how  few  which  I  feel  any  anxiety  to 
see  !  There  is,  as  the  Apostle  has  remarked,  a  way  to  strength  through  weakness. 
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Let  me  then  be  the  most  feeble  creature  aliye^  as  long  as  that  feebleness  serves  to 
iar^gDrate  the  energies  of  my  rational  and  immortal  spirit ;  as  long  as  in  that 
obseiinty  in  which  I  am  enveloped,  the  light  of  the  divine  presence  more  dearly 
ahines !  And,  indeed,  in  my  blindnesiy  I  enjoy  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  favour 
of  the  Deitv  ;  who  regards  me  with  more  tenderness  and  compassion  in  proportion 
as  I  am  able  to  behold  nothing  but  himself.  Abu  1  for  him  who  insults  me,  who 
naligas  and  merits  public  execration  1  For  the  Divine  law  not  only  shields  me  from 
iajuty,  but  almost  readers  me  too  aacred  to  attack ;  not  indeed  so  much  from  the 
privation  of  my  sight,  as  from  the  overshadowing  of  tiiose  heavenlyyings,  which  seem 
to  have  occasioned  this  obscurity.  To  this  I  ascribe  the  more  tender  assiduities  of  my 
Irieads,  their  soothing  attentions,  theur  kind  visits,  their  reverential  observances.'' 
£v«cy  one  is  familiar  with  the  poet's  twenty-iecond  sonnet  on  this  subject. 

Cyriao,  thli  three-yean-dajr  these  tjm,  though  clesr,— 

Bereft  of  li^t»  their  eeeing  have  forgot—- 

What  lupporU  me,  doet  thou  aak  ? 

The  oooacieooe,  friend,  to  have  loet  them  overplied 

In  lihertjr's  defence,  my  noble  taek. 

One  is  a  little  surprised  that  he  could  so  long  endure  this  laborious  and  tedious 
office  of  secretary,  especially  after  his  sight  began  to  £ui  him.  His  nephew, 
Edward  Philips,  for  some  time  assisted  him. 

In  1652  he  entirely  lost  his  sight. 

Todd  has  recoverod  a  curious  letter  of  Milton  from  the  State-Paper  Office, 
recommending  his  friend  Andrew  Marvell,  the  poet,  for  some  emplovment : — ^  A 
gentleman,  whose  name  is  Mr.  Marvell, — a  man,  both  by  report  and  the  converse  I 
have  had  with  him,  of  singular  desert  for  the  state  to  make  use  of ;  who  also  offers 
himself,  if  there  be  any  employment  for  him.  His  father  was  the  minister  of  Hull, 
and  he  hath  spent  four  years  abroad  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to  very 
good  purpose,  as  I  believe,  and  the  gaining  of  these  four  languages  ; — besides  he  is 
a  sdkolar,  and  well  read  in  the  Latin  and  Qrreek  authors ;  and  no  doubt,  of  an 
approved  conversation ;  for  he  comes  now  lately  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
Pairfkx,  who  was  general,  where  he  was  intrusted  to  give  some  instructions  in  the 
iaiMniages  to  the  liuly,  his  daughter."  > 

This  letter  of  Milton  was  written  in  1653  :  but  Marvell  was  not  joined  to  Milton 
in  the  office  of  Latin  secretary,  till  1657.  Marvell's  conmiendatory  poem  on  the 
^  Paradise  Lost,"  is  well  known  :— 

When  I  beheld  the  poet  blind,  yet  bold, 
la  Blender  book  his  vait  design  unfold ;  fta 

MiltoD'a  salary  as  Latin  secretary  was  £2S9  ISa.  M,  a  year.  In  1659,  he  was 
only  paid  at  the  rate  of  £200  a  year,  having  then  retired. 

In  this  retirement,  about  two  years  before  the  Restoration,  he  began  the  **  Para- 
dice  Lost.**  Thoneh  retired,  he  was  visited  by  all  foreigners  of  distinction,  and 
some  persons  of  rank  at  home;  but  he  was  known  and  admured  more  for  his  political 
services  than  for  his  poetry. 

He  had,  as  has  been  mentioned,  done  little  in  poetry  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
except  his  few  sonnets  :  of  these,  Johnson  siM^Etks  with  a  tasteless  and  unworthy  con- 
tempt :  that  they  are  rich  in  thought,  sentmient,  and  naked  sublimity  of  language, 
is  now  nndispiuted. 

It  appears  that  Milton  yet  relaxed  nothing  of  his  mental  activity.  After  the  death 
of  Cromwell  he  must  have  seen  the  incumbent  danger  of  that  republican  form  of 
rovcmraent,  which  he  had  spent  so  much  zeal  and  such  gieantio  talents  to  establish. 
Nol  only  bis  head  but  his  heart  was  involved  in  this  estabUshment.  He  had  worked 
hhnaelf  to  a  furj  against  kings,  and  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  tyranny  inseparable 
frwa  their  power.  His  ambition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  least  degree 
snlUsh  ; — he  had  no  views  of  personal  aggrandisement :  he  did  not  look  to  riches 
or  political  honours :  he  had  no  familiarity  with  those  who  were  called  the  great : 
even  with  Cromwell,  his  idol,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  individual  intimacy.  Law- 
rence, «*  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son,"  and  Cyriac  Skinner,  were  his  chief  friends. 
Of  the  former  he  says, — 

Wh%re  shall  we  eometlmes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day,  what  may  bo  won 
From  ths  hard  season  gaining? 
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Uo,  who  of  thoae  delights  can  Judge,  and  q»are. 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 

Even  the  genius  of  Milton  coold  not  have  made  the  progress  he  did  either  in  pro- 
duction  or  in  learning,  if  he  had  admitted  the  frequent  distractiona  of  society.  The 
history  of  his  day  is  given  by  the  biographers ;— but  it  will  not  account  for  the  im-  l| 
mensity  of  his  reading.  The  processes  of  such  a  mind  it  Ui  too  hazardous  to  attempt  t 
to  analyse.  His  vast  memory  tempted  him  sometimes  to  encumber  himself  with 
abstruse  and  useless  literature.  One  is  a  little  astonished  that  a  ereatiye  brain, 
which  is  constantly  working  its  materials  into  new  shapes,  and  combinations,  can 
reflect  things  precisely  in  the  form  and  colours  in  which  it  receives  them. — Even 
the  "  Paradise  Lost "  is  occasionally  patched  with  allusions  of  this  kind. — ^There  is, 
however,  an  unaccountable  charm  m  the  manner  in  which  the  poet  occasionally 
mentions  remote  names  of  persons  and  places.  A  single  word  calls  up  a  whole 
train  of  ideas  : — but  then  this  is  a  mere  reterence  to  an  instructed  and  rich  memory. 

Milton's  whole  life  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  creation,  not  reproduction. — 
But  this  opinion  will  not  perhaps  be  commonly  assented  to,  or  even  understood* 
The  poet  was  a  powerful  reasoner  in  his  political  and  theological  discussions,  but 
not  always  free  from  obscurity  or  sophistry.  His  heated  mind  saw  certain  questions 
in  an  exaggerated  or  partial  view. 

The  time  was  now  arriviniN  when  it  was  necessary  to  throw  away  and  forget 
politics.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the  monarchy  was  at  length  restored.  He  had 
now  reason  to  dread  the  fate  of  the  other  regicides :  it  was  necessary  for  a 
time  to  conceal  himself :  Vane  and  others  were  taken,  condenmed,  and  put  to 
death.  The  part  which  Milton  had  taken  in  justifying  the  decapitation  of  the  j 
late  king,  by  arguments  and  in  language  insulting  and  contemptuous,  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  have  marked  him  out  to  the  Court  for  a  signal 
object  of  vengeance.  He  was  finally  spared  :  by  what  influences  this  was  effected, 
is  now  little  known  :  this  act  oi  mercy  reflects  great  honour  on  the  government. 

Though  there  are  many  reasons  to  suppose  that  Milton's  poetical  fame  was  yet 
but  little  acknowledged,  this  extraordinary  regard  shown  to  mm  by  sparing  his  life 
raises  a  contrary  inference. — He  had  no  claims  for  forbearance  mm  the  King  on 
account  of  his  political  talents  :.-.the8e  were  powers  which  it  must  have  been 
desirable  to  crush.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  had  the  monarch's  ear  were 
profligate  men,  who,  even  if  they  had  been  well  acquainted  with  the  poetry  which 
the  bard  had  hitherto  put  forth,  would  not  have  enjoyed  it :  even  Lord  Clarendon 
seems  to  have  had  no  taste  for  this  sort  of  genius :  he  commends  Cowley  as  having 
taken  a  flight  beyond  other  votaries  of  the  Muses ;  and  the  historian's  warm  loyaliam, 
in  theory  as  well  as  personal  attachment,  would  have  felt  abhorrence  beyond  other 
men  for  the  immortal  bard's  political  writings.  We  are  constrained  to  leave  the 
cause  of  this  mercy  in  the  dark,  and  give  the  glory  to  those  who  exerted  it. 

Now  came  in  a  flood  of  poetasters  from  the  French  school ;  dissolute,  base- 
minded,  and  demoralising, — with  little  genius,  but  some  wit, — epigrammatists, 
satirists,  and  buffoons^ — ^ridiculing  all  iH^i  was  grave,  praising  nothing  but  what 
was  worldly  and  unprincipled. 

It  is  true  that  Dryden  was  now  beginning  to  work  himself  into  fame,  but  oo  the 
French  model  ;  which,  however,  he  improvra  by  the  force  of  thought  and  language, 
and  luoinony  of  vigorous  versification.  I  need  not  observe  how  unlike  was  Uie 
genius  of  Milton  and  of  Dryden :  Johnson  has  admirably  analysed  the  latter,  to 
which  his  own  taste  inclined.  He  who  is  partial  to  Dryden,  will  never,  I  think, 
much  relish  Milton ;  though  it  will  be  objected  that  the  case  was  otherwise  with 
Gray,  who  is  said  to  have  united  his  admiration  of  both.  There  is  a  want  of 
grandeur,  of  sentiment^  of  creation,  of  visionariness  in  Drydem  His  style  is  clear, 
powerful,  and  buoyant ;  but  his  Uioughts  are  often  common,  and  his  imagery  is 
unpicturesque  and  vague :  he  was  more  intellectual  than  imaginative :  his  mind 
was  turned  to  the  world,  and  the  observances  of  actual  and  daily  life  :  he  was  often 
happy  in  acuteness  of  discrimination  upon  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  time : 
witness  his  portrait  of  Achitopliel  fLord  Shaftesbury).  Here  ^e  extreme  subtlety 
of  his  understanding  displayed  itself  in  full  force. 

This  was  exactly  what  suited  the  reigning  taste  at  this  «poeh.  Let  us  contem- 
plate Milton  while  such  things  were  the  rage.  He  had  now  withdiawn  himself  from 
the  angry  and  harsh  contests  in  whidi  he  had  been  so  many  years  engaged,  and  was 
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coBteiDplatuig  battles  a  thoiiaaud-fold  more  exalted^  of  rebel  angels  with  almighty 
power.  Nerer,  in  his  more  worldly  employments,  seeing  things  but  in  their  grandest 
I^OTnsj  with  what  calm  sconi  most  he  now  have  looked  down  upon  the  petty  wit- 
tieisnis  of  what  the  Court  and  nation  now  considered  the  brilliant  emanations  of 
poetic  Renins  1  Davenant  was  his  friend,  and  Milton  may  haTe  found  some  fine 
things  m  Gondibert ;  but  thers  are  no  traces  that  the  two  poets  had  at  this  period 
any  fiuniJiarity  or  intercourse.  J  do  not  recollect  that  Milton  and  Cowley  were 
seqoainted  ;  nor  do  Milton's  early  poems  seem  to  hare  come  under  Cowley's  notice : 
if  they  had,  he  would  assuredly  hare  quoted  them  in  his  ^  Prose  Essays*." 

The  oonduel  of  thoee  who  were  now  re-admitted  to  power  was  too  well  calculated 
to  eonfizm  the  poet's  hatred  of  monarchy :  but  in  silent  solitude  and  darkness  he 
worked  eompbiieently  on.  Conscious  of  his  own  superiority  of  eenius,  he  did  not 
regard  the  loud  applauaeB  of  the  mob  in  fiivour  of  otiiers.  He  did  not  wonder  that 
the  disaolate  in  life  should  have  no  taste  for  the  pure  spiritualities  of  true  poetry  : 
he  relied  upon  the  rewards  of  posterity  with  a  just  and  sure  faith.  While  others 
were  groping  upon  earth  in  sensual  pleasures^  he  lived  by  his  imagination  in  heaven : 
his  outward  blindness  did  but  strengthen  his  inward  light  Perhaps  but  for  this 
blindnesB  his  creatire  faculties  had  not  been  sufficiently  concentrated  to  produce  his 

SKt  poem.  Something  of  this  opinion  he  seems  himself  to  have  entertained  ;  thus 
wing  comfort  from  his  misfortune.  He  was  now  shut  out  from  worldly  dis- 
tractions ;  and  the  di^  was  as  the  covering  calm  of  night  to  him.  The  humility  of 
his  Ibrbme,  the  singuuurity  of  his  habits,  ul  aided  contemplation.  The  Muse  can 
never  Uto,  except  feebly  and  hmguidly,  amid  material  luxuries :  she  delights  in  the 
majesty  of  thought,  the  scorn  of  all  sublunary  pleasures. 

Tbe  poet,  in  ms  long  intercourse  with  the  busy  world,  had,  like  others,  shown  the 
human  paauons  of  anger,  bitterness,  contempti  and  invective  ; — ^he  now  threw  them 
an  off :  they  nowhere  appear  in  the  sublime  poetry  he  now  produced,  unless  perhaps 
by  slight  aUnsion  in  a  few  passages  of  **  Samson  Agonistes,"  where  the  memory  of 
the  past  revives  a  few  stings. 

In  1665  MUton  married  his  thurd  wife,  Elizabeth  Mmshull,  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Minshull,  knight,  of  an  ancient  Cheshire  family.  She  survived  him  above 
fifW  yean,  and,  retiring  to  Nantwidi  in  Cheshire,  died  there  in  1727. 

fiUwood,  the  quaker,  now  undertook  to  read  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage 
of  his  Gonrersation  and  instructionf.  When  the  plague  raged  in  London,  1663, 
Ellwood  received  Milton  and  his  fainfly  into  his  house  at  Chalfont,  St.  Giles,  in 
BoAinghamshire.  Here  Ellwood  says  it  was  that  the  poet  communicated  to  him 
the  manuscript  of*'  Paradise  Lost." 

Bishop  Newton  remarks,  that  considering  the  difficulties  <<  under  which  the  author 
lay,  his  uneasiness  at  the  public  afTairs  and  his  own,  his  age  and  infirmities,  his  not 
bong  now  in  circumstances  to  muntain  an  amanuensis,  but  obliged  to  make  use  of 
any  hand  that  came  next  to  write  his  verses  as  he  made  them,  it  is  really  wonderfiil 
that  he  diould  have  the  spirit  to  undertake  such  a  work,  and  much  more  that  he 
dwuld  ever  bring  it  to  perfection." 

At  this  time  he  addr^sed  a  beautiful  Latin  letter  to  his  friend  Peter  Heimbach^ 
a  German,  of  which  the  following  b  Hayley's  translation  :— 

^  If,  among  so  many  funerals  of  my  countrymen,  in  a  year  so  full  of  pestilence 
and  sorrow,  you  were  induced,  as  you  sav,  by  rumour  to  believe  that  I  also  was 
snatched  away,  it  is  not  sun>rising  ;  and  if  such  a  rumour  prevailed  among  thoee  of 
^oor  nation,  as  it  seems  to  have  £>ne,  because  they  were  solicitous  for  my  health,  it 
■  not  unpleasinff  ;  for  I  must  esteem  it  as  a  proof  of  their  benevolence  towards  me. 
But  by  the  graciousness  of  God,  who  had  prepared  for  me  a  safe  retreat  in  the 
country,  I  am  still  alive  and  weU  ;  and,  I  trust,  not  utterly  an  unprofitable  servant, 
whatever  duty  in  life  there  yet  remains  for  me  to  fulfil.  That  you  remember  me 
after  so  long  an  interval  in  our  correspondence,  gratifies  me  exceedingly  ;  though, 
by  Uie  politeness  of  your  expression,  you  seem  to  afford  me  room  to  suspect  that 
you  have  rather  forgotten  me,  since,  as  you  say,  you  admire  in  me  so  many  different 
virtnes  wedded  together.     From  so  many  weddings  I  should  assuredly  dread  a 


•  In  fact,  when  tbej  appeared  in  1645,  he  was  In  the  King's  servloe,  and  penonally  attended 
Bit  Jtfajoitj ;  and  he  died  In  1667,  before  the  second  ediUon  of  the  poems,  and  tbe  very  year  In 
which  the  ••  Paradise  Lost*'  was  puUished. 

1  8ee  EUwood's  *•  AntobiogTaphy,"  and  see  T.  Warton's  character  of  this  book  In  Todd,  1. 187. 


family  too  numerous,  were  it  not  certain  that  in  nan'ow  circuuiBtauces,  aiid  under 
severity  of  fortune,  virtues  are  most  excellently  reared  and  most  flourishing.  ^  Yet 
one  of  these  said  virtues  has  not  very  handsomely  rewarded  me  for  entei'taintng 
her  ;  for  that  which  you  call  my  political  virtue,  and  which  I  should  rather  wish 
you  to  call  my  devotion  to  my  country,  (enchantins  me  with  her  captivating  name,) 
almost,  if  I  may  say  so,  expatriated  me.  Other  virtues^  however,  join  their  voices 
to  assure  me  that  wherever  we  prosper  in  rectitude,  there  is  our  country.  In 
ending  my  letter,  let  me  obtain  from  you  this  favour  ;  that  if  you  find  any  parts  of 
it  incorrectly  written,  and  without  stops,  you  will  impute  it  to  the  boy  who  writes 
for  me,  who  is  utterly  ignorant  of  Latin,  and  to  whom  I  am  forced  (wretchedly 
enough)  to  repeat  every  single  letter  that  I  dictate.  I  still  rejoice  that  your  merit 
as  an  accomplished  man,  whom  I  knew  as  a  youth  of  the  highest  expectation,  has 
advanced  you  so  far  in  the  honourable  favour  of  your  prince.  For  your  prosperity 
in  every  other  point  you  have  both  my  wishes  and  my  hopes.  Farewell. 
<*  London,  Augrut  26U],  1066." 

CHAPTER  XV. 

MILTOM's  OONTEMPORARIBS — "VARAJyJSB  REOAINBD"  AITD  ''SAMSOIf  AOONISTES.*' 

On  27th  April,  1667,  Milton  sold  his  « Paradise  Lost"  to  Samuel  Simmons 
for  an  immediate  payment  of  five  pounds  ;  another  five  pounds  to  be  paid  on  the 
sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  of  the  first  edition  ;  a  third  five  pounds  on  the  sale 
of  the  same  number  of  the  second  edition ;  and  the  same  sum  after  an  equal  sale  of 
the  third  edition ;— each  edition  not  to  exceed  fifteen  hundred  copies.  In  two  years 
the  poet  recovered  the  second  payment :  he  did  not  live  to  receive  the  other  pay- 
ments :  therefore  2H00  copies  had  not  been  sold  in  seven  years. 

Johnson  and  others  contend  that  the  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two  years, 
in  these  times,  was  a  proof  that  the  poet's  merit  was  not  unfelt.  I  do  not  think  so. 
John  Dennis  observes  in  a  passage  of  his  <*  Familiar  Letters,"  quoted  by  Mitford, 
that  '<  never  any  poet  left  a  greater  reputation  behind  him  than  Mr.  Cowley,  while 
Milton  remained  obscure  and  known  but  to  few ;  but  the  great  reputation  of  Cowley 
did  not  continue  half  a  century,  and  Milton's  is  now  on  Uie  pinnacle  of  the  Temple 
of  Fame." 

Mitford  enumerates  tlie  following  poets  as  contemporary  with  Milton : — ^  Waller, 
Suckling,  Crashaw,  Denham,  Lovelace,  Brome,  Sherborne,  Fanshaw,  Davenant, 
besides  others  of  inferior  note."  He  might  have  added — Habington,  Stanley, 
Corew,  Herbert,  Withers.  But  none  of  these  were  of  any  mark,  or  power  of  in- 
vention, unless  Cowley  and  Davenant  It  does  continue  to  appear  to  me  extra- 
ordinary, that  so  many  false  and  petty  beauties  should  start  up  successively  to  be 
the  temporary  fashion  of  poetry.  Invention  is  not  improbability :  it  is  to  embody 
and  bring  before  others  the  spirits  of  the  past  and  the  absent ;  it  is  not  the  trick  of 
flowery  or  sparkling  language  :  but  the  busy-bodies  of  a  nation, — they  who  give  the 
tone  in  society,  having  no  natural  taste  or  feeling, — require  artificial  stimuUnts. 
The  court  of  Charles  II.  was  too  much  adulterated  to  endure  the  spiritual  grandeur 
of  Milton :  he  would  have  dispelled  all  the  delusions  of  the  wicked  magician  of 
voluptuousness  :  his  sternness,  his  haughty  wisdom,  lus  unbending  dogmas,  were  to 
them  terrible  and  revolting. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  exalted  bard  was  little  noticed  by  the  <*  fashionable 
world,"  or  by  popular  authors,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  found  no  readers.  That 
class  of  learned  men,  who  were  now  thrown  into  the  shade — the  republican  party, — 
must  have  remembered  and  admired  Milton's  zeal  in  their  cause,  and  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  read  his  poem ;  but  perhaps  in  silence  and  obscurity. 

Dryden,  too,  though  of  so  different  a  genius  and  taste,  as  well  as  politics,  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  poet's  merit.  In  the  Preface  to  his  «  State  of  Innocence,"  soon  after 
Milton's  death,  he  says,  ^'I  cannot,  without  iniury  to  the  deceased  author  of 
*  Paradise  Lost,'  but  acknowledge  that  this  poem  has  received  its  entire  foundation, 
part  of  the  design,  and  many  of  the  ornaments  from  him.  What  I  have  borrowed 
will  be  so  easily  discerned  from  my  mean  productions,  that  I  shall  not  need  to  point 
the  reader  to  the  places  ;  and  truly  I  should  be  sorry,  for  my  own  sake,  that  any 
one  should  take  the  pains  to  compare  them  together ;  the  original  being  undoubtedly 
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one  of  the  greateflt,  moel  noble,  and  meet  sublime  poems,  which  either  this  age  or 
Didott  has  produced.'* 

Other  notices  are  collected  by  Todd,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat. 

In  1688  appeared  a  folio  edition  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Somen  :  in  1695  speared  a  third  folio  edition,  with  the  learned  commentary 
of  PMitriek  Hume. 

In  1670  apiieared  the  poet's  ^  History  of  England,"  carried  down  to  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  which  was  mutilated  by  the  licenser,  by  s^king  out  passages  which  have 
since  be«o  reooTcred  and  replaced. 

In  1671  were  published  tlie ''Paradise  Rmined "  and  '^ Samson  Agonistes."  It 
is  aid  that  Milton  was  mortified  at  finding  that  the  former  was  considered  inferior 
to  the  "  Fsradise  Lost."  It  is  inferior  because  it  has  less  inyention ;  but,  in  many 
of  ths  sabltme  merits  of  the  laibt,  not  at  all  inferior :  there  is  more  of  human  interest 
in  it.  Nor  is  the  <*  Samson  Agonistes "  the  production  of  a  less  vigorous  and 
majestic  genias. 

The  ^  Paradise  Regained  '*  is  supposed  to  have  been  phmned  or  begun  at  Chalfont. 
EHwood  having  called  on  the  poet  after  his  return  to  London,  was  shown  by  him 
this  poem,  with  the  remark,  **  This  is  owing  to  you  ;  for  you  put  it  into  my  head  by 
the  qiMBti0n  yoh  put  to  me  at  ChaJfont.'*  He  is  said  to  have  written  it  in  a  state 
of  uninterrupted  fervor,  according  to  the  spirit  which  he  names  as  inherent  in  him, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Deodate,  September  '2nd,  1637  : — 

**  It  is  my  way  to  suffer  no  impediment,  no  love  of  esse,  no  avocation  whatever, 
to  chill  the  ardour,  to  break  the  continuity,  or  divert  the  completion  of  my  literary 
punoita." 

In  several  punages  of  the  **  Samson  Agonistes  "  the  poet  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  his  own  feelmgs  and  late,  especially  in  these  lines,  begmning  at  v.  75 : — 

I,  dark  in  light,  ezpofled 
To  dally  fraud,  oontempt,  abnw,  and  wrongt 
Within  doors  or  without,  itill  as  a  fool* 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own ; 
Bearoe  half  I  seem  to  Utb,  dead  more  than  half, 
O,  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blase  of  noon, 
IrreooTcrably  dark,  total  edipae 
Without  all  hope  of  day  1  ftc 

Hayiey  says,  **  In  these  lines  the  poet  seems  to  paint  himself.  The  litigation  of 
wfll  produced  a  collection  of  evidence  relating  to  the  testator,  which  renders  the 
dMoovery  of  those  long-foigotten  papers  peculiarly  interesting  :  they  show  very 
forcibly,  and  in  new  points  of  view,  his  domestic  infelicity  and  his  amiable  dis- 
poaitioii.  The  tender  and  sublime  poet,  whose  sensibilitv  and  sufferings  were  so 
great,  ^ipean  to  have  been  almost  as  unfortunate  in  his  daughters  as  the  Lear  of 
Shakapeare.  A  servant  declares  in  evidence,  that  her  deceased  master,  a  little 
before  his  last  marriage,  had  lamented  to  her  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of  his 
children  :  he  complained  that  they  combined  to  defraud  him  in  the  economy  of  his 
house,  and  sold  several  of  his  boolu  in  the  basest  manner.  His  feelings  on  such  an 
oQtnge^  both  as  a  parent  and  a  scholar,  must  have  been  singularly  painful ;  per- 
h^Mi  they  sugffested  to  him  these  very  pathetic  lines." 

Dusster  addi,  that,  *<  as  it  appears,  from  tiie  latest  discoveries  relating  to  the 
domestic  life  of  Milton,  that  his  wife  was  particularly  attentive  to  him,  and  treated 
his  infirmities  with  much  tenderness,  tiiis  passage  seems  to  restrict  the  time  when 
this  dxmma  was  written  to  a  period  previous  to  &s  last  marriage,  or  at  least  nearly 
to  that  immediate  time  while  the  singular  ill-treatment  of  his  daughters  was  fresh 
in  his  memory."  This  also  coincides  with  what  Mr.  Hayiey  observed  respecting 
its  betttg  written  unmediately  after  the  execution  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  which  took 
place  June  14th,  1662.  Milton  was  then  in  his  fiflv-fourth  year,  in  which  •  we  are 
toU  he  married  his  third  wife.  This  would  make  tne  ^  Samson  Agonistes  "  at  least 
three  years  prior  to  the  *'  Paradise  Regained  f*  of  which  we  know  he  had  not 
thought  previous  to  the  summer  of  1665. 

In  that  magnifieent  passage  beginning  at  1.  657, — 
Ood  of  our  fathers  1  what  is  man. 
That  thou  towards  him  with  hand  so  various. 


*  Not  Ull  1665. 
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Or  might  I  my  oontnrioui^ 

Temper'st  thy  proyidenoe  through  his  ahort  oonm. 

Not  erenly,  m  thou  rulest 

The  angelio  orders,  and  inferior  oreataret  mate, 

Irrational  and  brute  f 

Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  ront. 

That  wandering  loose  about, 

Grow  up  and  perlab,  aa  the  lommer  fly. 

Heads  without  name,  no  mora  remember'd ; 

But  snob  as  thou  hast  soleomly  deoted, 

"With  gifts  and  graees  eminently  adoni'd, 

To  some  great  work,  thy  glory. 

And  people's  safety,  which  in  part  they  eflfect. 

Yet  towards  these  thus  dignified,  thou  oft, 

Amidst  their  highth  of  noon, 

Changest  thy  countenance,  and  thy  hand,  with  no  regard 

Of  highest  faronrs  past 

From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of  fenrioe. 

Nor  only  dost  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  life  obscured,  which  were  afair  dianiasion ; 
But  throw'st  them  lower  than  thou  didsl  ascalt  them  high. 
Unseemly  falls  in  human  eye^ 
Too  grierous  for  the  tre^aas  or  omission ; 
Oft  IcaTest  them  to  the  hostile  sword 
Of  heathen  and  profane,  their  caroassee 
To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey,  or  else  captiTed ; 
Or  to  the  uqjust  tribunals,  under  change  of  times. 
And  condemnation  of  the  ingntefiil  multitude. 
If  these  thoy  'sohiOi  perhaps  in  poverty 
With  sickness  and  disease  thou  bow'st  them  down. 
Painful  diseases  and  deform'd. 
In  crude  old  age ; 

Though  not  dlsordinate,  yet  causeless  snlfering 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  days :  in  ibie, 
Just  or  ui^ust  alike  seem  miserable. 
For  oft  alike  both  come  to  cyU  end ;— > 

Bishop  Newton  Bays,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  nnjnst  tribunals,  Milton  reflected  on 
the  tnak  and  safferings  of  his  party  after  the  Restoratton  ;  and  that  when  he  talks 
of  poverty,  this  was  his  own  case  ;  he  escaped  with  life,  but  lived  in  poverty  ;  and 
though  he  was  always  veiy  sober  and  temperate,  yet  he  was  much  aflitcted  with 
the  gout,  and  other  ^  painful  diseases  in  crude  old  age," — ^when  he  was  not  yet  a 
very  old  man. 

**  But,"  Newton  adds,  ^  Milton  was  the  most  heated  enthnnast  of  his  time : 
speaking  of  Charles  the  First's  murder,  in  his '  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,' 
he  says,  <  Quanquam  ego  hsec  divino  potius  instinctu  gesta  esse  crediderim,  qnoties 
memorUl  repeto/  "  &c. 

The  poet  goes  on : — 

Behold  him  In  this  state  calamitous,  and  turn 
His  labours,  for  thou  canst,  to  peaceful  end. 

^  These  concluding  verses,"  says  Hayley,  **  of  this  beautiful  chorus  appear  to  me 
particularly  affecting,  from  the  persuasion  that  Milton,  in  composing  them,  addressed 
the  last  two  immediately  to  Heaven,  as  a  prayer  for  himself.  If  the  conjecture  of 
this  application  be  just,  we  may  add,  that  never  was  the  prevalence  of  a  righteous 
prayer  more  happily  conspicuous  ;  and  let  me  here  remark,  that,  however  various 
the  opinions  of  men  may  be  concerning  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Milton's  political 
character,  the  integrity  of  his  heart  appears  to  have  secured  to  him  the  favour  of 
Providence  ;  since  it  pleased  the  Giver  of  all  good  not  only  to  turn  his  labour  to  a 
peaceful  en^  but  to  irradiate  his  declining  life  with  the  most  abundant  portion  of 
those  pure  and  sublime  mental  powers,  for  which  he  had  constantly  and  fervently 
prayed,  as  the  choicest  bounty  of  Heaven." 

Again,  Hayley  thinks  that  at  1. 759  MUton  alludes  to  his  own  connubial  infelicity, 
and  regret  for  his  foigiveness  at  the  repentance  of  his  first  wife,  suspicious  of  its 
sincerity. 
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Bat  H  IB  not  onljr  to  the  unhapptnefls  of  his  marriage  that  Milton  allades  in  this 
poem  :  be  also  xeoews  his  political  prejudices  at  1.  1418. 

Lorda  are  lordliest  in  their  wine, 
And  the  wcU-feaBted  priest  then  scMmeet  flred 
With  seel,  if  snglit  religion  seem  oa&oera'd ; 
No  less  the  people  oo  their  holjrdajni 
Impetooost  insolent,  4ko. 

Warloo  obMrres  thai  he  here  ezpreeieB  his  contempt  of  a  nobility  and  an  opnlent 
deny,  that  is,  lords  both  spiritoal  and  temporal^  who  by  no  means  coincided  with 
his  Erelfiiig  sad  narrow  principles  of  repnbUcanism  and  Calvinism^  and  whom  he 
tsotl/  eompares  with  the  lords  and  priests  of  the  idol  Dagon. 

Tbeiw  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  whole  of  this  poem  arose  out  of  the  state  of 
Milloii's  personal  feelings  at  the  Restoration.  It  is  the  blaze  of  a  mind  as  gigantic 
ss  Saoaoo's  lonn  and  stren^.  His  imagination  is  everywhwe  on  fire  both  with 
intidlsetaal  and  material  visions.  A  Talgar  taste  in  poetry  would  call  the  naked- 
ness of  luB  laagnage  prossie :  but  in  the  enthusiasm  of  foreeful  thought  the  petty 
emaBents  of  hinyiage  are  disregarded.  .  It  is  in  the  exaltation  of  the  soul,  in 
belief  in  Tisioiiiiy  presenoe,  that  high  poetry  consists. 

We  are  boond  to  eootemplate  the  bard  in  these  lofty  moods  ; — ^to  think  how  his 
spirit  rose  abore  his  unprospefons  and  painful  situation ; — and  with  what  sublime 
soitimentSy  and  reflections,  he  soothed  himself  ! — How  he  glowed  when  he 
ison  pulling  down  destruction  on  the  heads  of  his  foesJ — His  Tigoroos  and 
mind  nwsed  him  to  be  thus  ready  to  doTote  himself  to  the  common  ruin. 

Though  now  retired,  neglected,  and  subject  to  many  stings  of  disappointment,  I 
doobl  not  he  was  altogether  happier  than  when  his  mere  memory,  obeerration,  and 
judgment  were  occupied  in  the  coarse  conflict  of  praetieal  aifairs.  Immnation 
IS  mors  gnUifying  than  memory,  and  idealism  than  reality.  It  is  difficult  to 
eoaeeiTe  bow  so  creatiTe  a  mind  could  so  long  bend  itself  to  the  serrile  office  of 
smietafyehip :  to  find  correctness  of  expresmon  in  a  dead  language  for  diplomatio 
eomnmnioations  was  but  a  pedantic  employment ;  and  a  waste  of  powers  which  ought 
ooK  to  have  been  applied  to  the  highest  intellectual  exertiona 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  by  whatever  aiguments  the  poet  might  reconcile 
lihiisi  If  to  his  blindness,  there  were  moments  when  he  felt  most  bitterly  the  depriva- 
tieo  :  the  pamsges  I  have  cited  from  ^Samson  Agonistes"  prove  this.  In  his 
uofeity  he  could  not  employ  a  skilful  and  learned  amanuensis,  who  could  take  down 
ois  eipifinf  with  fiidlity :  the  aid  and  consolation  of  books,  except  at  the  mercy 
of  otfaets,  were  shut  to  him.  He  grieved  for  the  loss  of  that  outwsrd  view  of  the 
Cms  of  nature  in  which  he  had  debated  :  he  could  no  longer  xfNun  alone  at  his 
own  will  amid  the  woods  and  forests  and  green  fields :  he  sat  of  a  sunny  morning 
m  his  bonae-pordi,  enjoying  the  fredi  air ;  but  this  was  in  a  suburb  of  the  great 
city,  in  a  eonftned  garden :  the  freedom  of  limb,  the  exhilaration  of  botmdaiy 
courase^  the  breastiiig  of  the  blowing  wind,  the  change  of  the  fresh  breeze,  which 
varies  with  each  contending  step,  were  not  his  1 

O,  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blace  of  noon  1 

AH  was  blnnk,  snd  every  footstep  was  feeble  and  tottering,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
another.  We  perceive  that  after  a  life  of  such  high  virtue  as  he  was  conscious 
that  he  had  led,  there  were  bitter  hours  when  he  thought  this  fate  hard.  As  his 
endowments  were  sublime,  so  were  his  expectations  lony :  his  temper  was  naturally 
seomfol ;  and  as  he  could  himself  do  mighty  things,  so  perhaps  he  demanded  more 
of  others  than  they  could  well  perform.  He  bad  not  descended  to  a  minute 
observance  of  all  the  flexibilities,  ductilities,  and  windings  of  the  human  character  : 
he  did  not  forgive  or  consider  its  littlenesses,  its  petty  passions,  and  mean  and 
%noraiit  thoughts. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  biographer's  duty  thus  to  analyse  the  character  of  a 
peat  man,  if  it  be  done  with  a  conscientious  desire  of  explaining  the  truth.  Mere 
nets^  uneommented  on,  are  neither  interesting  nor  instructive  :  better  omit  the 
romunffit  than  do  it  frivolously  or  affectedly ;  still  less,  maliciously.  I  myself  have 
no  dtfobt  that  the  poet  was  wrong  in  his  political  opinions  ;  but  I  have  still  less 
doubt  llmt  he  was  strictly  conscientious  in  them.  To  call  in  question  the  sincerity 
of  his  |irotcatatk>ns  and  aspirations, — his  roa^ificent  effusions  of  holy  hope  and 
*  -would  be  not  only  stupid,  but  wicked. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MILTOIf's  DEATH. 

Therb  are  certain  minor  points  which  it  ia  Tcxy  UBeful  to  McerUun,  but  whtch, 
when  once  established,  do  not  require  to  be  repeated  ;  such  are  many  of  the  parti, 
culars  verified  with  the  most  exemplary  labour  by  Todd.  If  any  thing  were 
wanting,  Mitford  has  gone  over  the  ground  again  with  acute  and  diacriminate  taste 
and  judgment :  a  poet  himself,  of  deep  feeling,  and  eloquent  originality. 


duction 

he 

True  Religion,  Heresy,"  &c. 

In  the  year  of  his  death  he  published  his  <<  Familiar  Letters  in  Latin,"  with 
some  ^Academical  Exercises." 

In  the  preceding  year  he  reprinted  his  ^  Juvenile  Poems,*^  with  additions^  among 
which  is  the  **  Tractate  on  Education,"  published  in  1644. 

His  health  now  gave  way  fast,  and  his  fits  of  the  gout  became  violent ;  but  such 
was  tile  firmness  of  his  mind,  that  Aubrey  says,  even  in  the  paroxysms  of  this  fell 
disease, «  he  would  be  very  cheerful,  and  sing."  He  died  quietly  at  his  house  in 
Bunhill-fields,  on  Sunday,  November  8th,  1674  ;  wanting  only  a  month  of  com- 
pleting his  sixty-sixth  year.  Thus  departed  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  Englandy^ 
and,  in  mv  opinion,  of  any  country  or  age.  He  was  buried  near  his  father,  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Giles,  Crippleffate. 

His  person  was  beautiful  m  youth,  but  his  &oe  too  delicate  :  he  was  of  middle 
height,  active,  and  a  good  swordsman  ;  temperate  in  his  food,  and  all  his  habits  of 
life,  except  in  study,  in  which  he  indulged  to  excess  even  from  his  childhood.  His 
evenings  were  usually  passed  in  music  and  conversation  :  his  chief  time  of  compo. 
sition  appears  to  have  been  the  night ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  most  retentive  memoryi 
he  dictated  in  the  morning  to  an  amanuensis  what  he  had  thus  composed. 

His  biographers  say  that  he  was  of  an  equal  and  placid  temper  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  character  given  by  Mrs.  Powell,  the  mother  of  his  first  iwife  ;  who,  however, 
was  an  angry  and  prejudiced  witness.  Todd  has  printed  a  full  account  of  his 
nuncupative  will,  which  was  first  discovered  by  T.  Warton,  and  which,  being  eon- 
tested,  furnishes  several  curious  particulars  of  his  domestic  habits.  He  had  an 
humble  establishment,  consistinff  of  two  maid-servants  and  a  man-servant :  he 
dined  usually  in  his  kitchen*.  He  never  was  a  man  of  worldly  ostentation,  and 
always  despised  money  :  he  seems  to  have  been  stem  to  his  daughters,  and  exacted 
too  much  from  them ;  they  accordingly  did  not  steadily  love  him.  It  must  have  been 
an  irksome  task  to  them  to  read  to  nun  in  languages  which  they  did  not  understand. 

As  to  the  poet's  religious  tenets,  a  treatise  hiu  been  lately  i*ecovered  from  the 
State-Paper  Office,  which  has  made  a  great  noise  among  the  tiieologists  ;  the  tide 
is, "  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  ex  Sacris  duntaxat  Libris  petita,  Disqnisitionum  Libri 
duo  posthumi.''  King  Geoi^e  IV.  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sumner,  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Winchester,)  to  be  edited  and  translated.  It  is  said  that  the  poet,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  Bodies  of  Divinity  then  published,  was  thus  induced  to  compile 
one  for  himself.  This  treatise  is  considered  to  prove  that  Milton  was  finally  an 
Arian.  It  is  calmly  and  moderately  written  ;  not  with  the  animosity  of  a  contro- 
versialist, but  it  wants  the  author's  former  or  usual  recondite  leammg  and  ai^> 
mentative  force. 

Bishop  Burgess,  considering  that  this  work  disproves  the  poet's  orthodoxy,  has 
disputed  its  genuineness  f  ;  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  its  authenticity  cannot 
be  doubted  %,  This  extraordinary  treatise  contains  many  singular  opinions,  which 
none  but  tiieologists  will  take  the  trouble  to  diBCUSs.§ 

Milton  left  three  daughters  : — Anne,  who  was  deformed,  and  died  in  childbed  ; 
Mary,  who  died  single  ;  and  Deborah,  who  married  Abraham  Clarke,  a  weaver  in 

*  This  was  long  afterwards,  in  Geneva,  the  custom  of  Uie  highest  and  most  opQlent  Qeneran 
families.    Bee  Pioot,  *'  Histoire  de  Geneve.*'  f  8vo.  1896. 

X  Bee  discussions  on  Milton's  tenets  here  lei  out,  in  *<  Edinhorgh  Reviaw,"  No.  cni,  (September, 
1831 ;  and  see  Mitford's  note, "  Life,"  p.  oz. 

f  Bee  the  American  (Dr.  Channiiig's)  •<  Remarks  on  the  Charaoter  and  Writings  of  Milton." 
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^lalfieldb,  aod  died,  aged  BeTeofy-siz,  in  August,  1727.  Her  daughter  married 
iWiiaa  Foster,  also  a  weaver  in  Spitaifielda,  and  died  at  Islington,  May  9th,  1754, 
in  her  nxtj-sixth  year  *. 

Sir  Qirtstopher  Milton,  the  poet's  only  brother,  was  knighted  and  made  a  judge 
by  Jamea  II.,  but  soon  retired  from  the  bench.  He  retireid  to  Ipswich,  and  after- 
wards  to  the  Tillage  of  Rnshmere,  about  two  miles  distant,  where  he  died ;  and  was 
boried  in  the  ehuroh  of  St.  Nicholas,  Ipswich,  March  22nd,  1692.    He  left  children  f. 

Miltoo  had  also  two  nephews  by  his  sister  Philips,— John  Philips  and  Edward 
Philips,  both  authors  t» 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OSrSRAL   AND  MISCELLAIVEOUS  GBSERVATIONB. 

1  ROW  come  to  general  obserraUons  on  the  poet's  character  and  genius  :  of  these 
I  hare  already  intermixed  some  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  :  if  I  recur  to  any 
of  the  same  opinions  and  reflections,  although  in  other  words,  I  must  crave  the 
reader*a  tndulgenee. 

Of  this  **  greatest  of  great  men,"  the  private  traits  and  whole  life  were  congenial 
to  his  poetry.  Men  of  narrow  feelings  wiU  say  that  his  political  writings  contradict 
this  eongeniality.  His  politics  were,  no  doubt,  violent  and  fierce  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  were  conscientious.  He  lived  at  a  crisis  of  extraordinary  public 
aiplAtioo,  when  all  the  principles  of  government  were  moved  to  their  very  founda- 
tioos,  and  when  there  was  a  general  desire  to  commence  institutions  de  novo. 

In  hia  early  poems  Uiere  are  occasional  passages  which  show  his  taste  for 
Booarcbical  and  aristocratic  manners  ;  for  the  pomp  of  the  state  and  the  church  ; 
lor  the  glories  of  diivaby  and  ^e  feudal  system  ;  for  the  halls  of ''  knights  and 
barons  bold  ;**  for  the  music  and  the  solemn  gloom  of  magnificent  cathednils  : — 

the  bigh-embowed  roof. 
With  sntlo  pUUn  mMmy-proot ; 
And  storied  wfndowe,  richly  dight> 
Casting  a  dim  religioitt  light. 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  fuU-voioed  quire  below, 
In  lenrloe  high  and  anthems  clear,  Ao<— II  Penseroio. 

Miltoo's  imagination  was  not  at  all  suited  to  the  cold  and  dry  h^npocrisy  of  a 
PunCaii ;  but  his  gigantic  mind  gave  him  a  temper  that  spumed  at  all  authority. 
This  was  his  chaiw^ieristie  through  life :  it  showed  itself  in  every  thought  and 
every  action,  both  public  and  private,  from  his  earliest  youth  ;  except  that  he  did 
not  a{^>ear  to  rebel  against  parental  authority  ;  for  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than 
hia  mild  and  tender  expostulation  to  his  uither,  in  that  exquisite  Latin  address 
which  has  been  quoted. 

His  great  poems  require  such  a  stretch  of  mind  in  the  reader,  as  to  be  almost 
painfnl.  The  most  amazing  copiousness  of  learning  is  sublimated  into  all  his  con- 
orptioDs  and  descriptions.  His  learning  never  oppressed  his  imagination  ;  and  his 
imagination  never  obliterated  or  dimmed  his  learning  :  but  even  these  would  not 
have  done,  without  the  addition  of  a  great  heart  and  a  pure  and  lofty  mind. 

That  mind  was  given  up  to  study  and  meditation  from  his  boyhood  till  his  death ; 
he  had  no  taste  for  the  vulgar  pleasures  of  life  ;  he  was  all  spiritual.  But  he  loved 
tame  entbnsiasticalJy,  and  was  ready  to  engage  in  the  great  affairs  of  public 
bnsirmsB  :  and  when  he  did  engage,  performed  his  part  with  industry,  skill,  and 
eoursge.  Courage,  indeed,  mingled,  in  a  prominent  degree,  among  his  many  other 
nighty  and  splendid  qualities. 

who  is  equal  to  analyse  a  mind  so  rich,  so  powerful,  so  exquisite  1 

I  do  not  think  that  tenderness  was  his  characteristic ;  and  he  was,  above  all 
other  men,  unyielding.     His  softer  sensibilities  were  rather  refiective  than  instan- 

^  Btr  Jssnee  Msckintoeh  found  the  last  descendant  of  Milton,  pariah-cleric  at  Madras, 
t  9ee  Pedigree*  of  Knights  made  by  Charles  II.  and  James  n.,  collected  by  De  Neve,  inter 
Urn.  Bril  Mils. 
t  flee  their  •*  Livsa  **  by  Godwin,  flee  also  «  Theatram  Poetarum,**  Canterbury  1800 ;  and  again, 
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aneoiis  ;  his  sentiments  came  from  his  imagination,  rather  than  his  imagination 
from  his  sentimentSii 

The  vast  fraits  of  his  mind  always  resulted  from  complex  ingredients  ;  though  they 
were  so  amalgamated,  that  with  him  they  became  simple  in  their  effects.  It  is  impos- 
sible now  to  trace  the  processes  of  his  intellect.  We  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have 
been  without  study  ;  but  we  know  that  he  must  have  been  great  under  any  circum- 
stances,  though  his  greatness  might  have  been  of  a  different  kind. 

He  made  whatever  he  gathered  from  others  his  own ;  he  only  used  it  as  an 
ingredient  for  his  own  combinations. 

His  earliest  study  seems  to  have  been  the  holy  writings  ;  they  first  fed  his  fancy 
with  the  iroagen'  of  Eastern  poetry  ;  and  nowhere  could  he  have  found  so  sublime 
a  nutriment.  But  what  is  any  nutriment  to  him  who  cannot  taste,  digest,  and  be 
nourished  1  It  depends  not  upon  the  force  and  excellence  of  what  is  conveyed  ; 
but  upon  the  power  of  the  recipient :  it  is,  almost  all,  inborn  genius,  though  it  may 
be  under  the  influence  of  some  small  modification  from  discipline. 

However  ereat  and  wonderful  Milton  was,  there  were  some  points  in  which  both 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare  exceeded  him  ;  because  in  those  points  nature  had 
been  more  favourable  to  them.  Probably  both  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  were  more 
ductile  to  the  world.  Milton  was  stem,  solitary,  unbending,  contemptuous,  proud, 
yet  unostentatious.  With  his  disposition  and  taste,  he  was  little  observant  of  the 
minor  manners  and  characters  of  society :  he  was  always  thoughtful,  inflexible,  and 
abstracted.  Loftiness  of  musing  was  the  sphere  in  which  he  lived  :  his  books  were 
his  companions  ;  his  imagination  surrounded  him  with  another  and  a  spiritual  world. 

Providence  has  endowed  us  with  the  power  to  conceive  what  is  more  magnificent 
and  more  beautiful  than  that  which  the  material  world  exhibits.  We  know  not 
why — ^it  is  among  the  mysteries  of  the  Almighty. 

If  he  who  nurses  these  spiritualities  is  at  the  same  time  a  materialist  in  action, 
then  we  may  doubt  the  good  of  them  :  but  assuredly  Milton  was  not  guilty  of  this 
inconsistency.  Read  all  his  earnest  and  eloquent  professions  of  innocence  ;  and 
who  can  hesitate  to  give  credit  to  them!  His  controversial  opponents  have 
attempted  to  throw  dirt  upon  him,  but  have  not  suoceeded.  He  provoked  the  meet 
bitter  hostility  ;  yet  no  immorality  could  be  fastened  upon  him. 

Allowing  the  poet  to  have  been  harsh  and  choleric,  yet  the  sanctity  of  his  dis- 
position and  character  appears  to  me  demonstrative.  I  can  reconcile  this  with  his 
severe  politics,  though  those  seem,  certainly,  not  verv  merciful. 

Superficial  minds,  affecting  the  tone  of  wisdom,  hold  out  that  the  gifts  of  the 
Muse  are  incompatible  with  serious  business.  Milton,  the  greatest  of  poets,  affords 
a  crushing  answer  to  this.  In  the  flower  of  his  manhood,  and  throagh  middle  age, 
he  was  a  statist,  and  active  man  of  executive  affairs  in  a  crisis  of  unexampled  diffi- 
culty  and  danger.  His  oontrovendal  writings,  both  in  politics  and  divinity,  are 
solid,  vigorous,  original,  and  practical ;  and  yet  he  could  return  at  last  to  the 
bluest  flights  of  the  Muse,  undamped  and  undimmed. 

The  lesson  of  his  life  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  that  biography  affords  :  it 
shows  what  various  and  dissimilar  powers  may  be  united  in  the  same  person,  and 
what  a  grandeur  of  moral  principles  may  actuate  the  human  heart ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  shows  how  little  all  these  combined  talents  and  virtues  can  secure  the 
due  respect  and  regard  of  contemporaries.  It  is  absurd  to  denv  that  Milton  was 
neglected  during  his  life,  and  that  his  unworldly-mindedness  let  the  meanest  of  the 
people  mount  over  his  head.  He  lived  poor,  and  for  the  most  part  in  obscurity. 
Even  high  employments  in  the  state  seem  to  have  obtained  him  no  luxuries,  and 
few  friends  or  acquaintance  :  no  brother  poets  flocked  round  him  ;  none  praised 
him,  though  in  the  habit  of  flattering  each  other. 

The  poet,  indeed,  might  have  been  employed  more  consistently  with  his  sublime 
genius  than  in  political  and  theological  controversy.  He  lost  nineteen  ^recioos 
years  of  his  middle  life  in  those  irritating  occupations,  from  the  age  of  thirty-two 
to  fifty-one :  after  that  age  he  occupied  the  remaining  fourteen  years  of  his  life  prinei. 
pally  in  poetry.  His  controversies  had  not  sullied  his  imagination,  nor  affected  the 
sanctity  of  his  thoughts,  language,  or  temper: — I  mean,  after  these  degrading  labours 
ceased ;  for,  while  ousy  in  them,  tiiey  must  have  necessarily  embittered  his  feelings 
and  lowered  his  mind.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  much  of  grand  invention^ 
which  he  might  in  those  long  years  have  put  forth,  has  been  lost  to  the  world. 
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I  do  not  wy  that  the  writings  which  doring  that  period  he  did  put  forth  have 
hecn  entirely  uaeleas ;  hut  they  were  heneath  Milton's  best  powers,  and  might 
probably  have  been  executed  by  inferior  talents.  I  here  suppose  them  excellent 
ia  their  department  and  nnmixed  with  mischief ;  but  this  is  more  than  can  be 
eoneeded  poeitiTelv  to  them.  The  notions  of  republicanism  are  assuredly  carried 
too  far ;  and  nothmg  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  resist  all  authority^  and  call  in 
question  all  ancient  institutions. 

If  intellect  is  the  grand  glory  of  man,  Milton  stands  pre-eminent  abore  all  other 
human  beings  ;  above  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Spenser  and  Shak- 
spfars  t  To  the  highest  grandeur  of  invention  upon  the  subhmest  subject  he 
unites  the  greatest  wisdom  and  learning,  and  the  most  perfect  art.  Almost  all 
other  poets  sink  into  twinkling  stars  before  him.  What  has  issued  from  the 
Vf9tuh  sefaool  of  poetiy  seems  to  be  the  production  of  an  inferior  order  of  beings, 
aad  in  this  I  include  even  our  Dryden  and  Pope  ;  for  I  cannot  place  these  two 
fiMDooamenamongthe  greatest  poets :  they  may  beamongthefirstofasecondary  class. 

It  is  easy  to  select  fine  passages  from  minor  poetical  authors  ;  but  a  great  poet 
must  be  tned  by  his  entirety, — by  the  uniform  texture  of  his  web. 

MiltoB  has  a  language  of  his  own  ;  I  may  say,  invented  by  himself.  It  is  some- 
what hard,  bat  it  is  all  sinew  :  it  is  not  vernacular,  but  has  a  latinized  cast,  which 
reqairea  a  little  time  to  reconcile  a  reader  to  it.  It  is  best  fitted  to  convey  his  own 
aapnifieent  ideas  :  its  very  kamedness  impresses  us  with  respect :  it  moves  with 
a  gigantic  step  :  It  does  not  flow,  like  Shakspeare's  style  ;  nor  dance,  like  Spenser's. 
Now  and  then  there  are  transpositions  somewhat  alien  to  the  character  of  the 
Kngfish  language,  which  is  not  well-calculated  for  transposition  ;  but  in  Milton  this 
Is  periiapa  a  merit,  because  his  lines  are  pregnant  with  deep  thought  and  sublime 
imagery,  which  require  us  to  dwell  upon  them,  a^d  contemplate  tliem  over  and  over. 
He  onglit  never  to  be  read  rapidly ;  his  is  a  style  which  no  one  ought  to  imitate  till  he 
is  endowed  with  a  soul  like  Milton's.  His  ingredients  of  learning  are  so  worked 
into  bia  original  thoughts,  timt  they  form  a  part  of  them  ;  they  are  never  patches. 

One  would  wish  to  present  to  oneself  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  Milton 
even  from  his  childhood.  Probably  he  was  absorbed  in  himself,  and  by  no  means 
doetile  ;  lonely  in  his  pleasures,  uncompanionable,  and  seemingly  sullen  ;  angry 
when  Interrupted  in  his  books  :  satirical  or  contemptuous  at  frivolous  conversation  ; 
coBtradactoty  when  roused,  and  hudy  when  answered  :  estimated  doubtfully  by  his 
father ;  sometimes  praised ;  sometimes  raising  high  expectations ;  sometimes 
eaoaing  fear,  and  even  anger  and  remonstrance. 

Gennis  will  never  be  dictated  to ;  and  few  observers  can  distinguish  this  repugnance 
firam  an  obstinate  and  dull  indocUity.  They,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  quick  to  appre- 
hend, bnt  who  have  no  ideas  of  their  own,  take  things  rapidly  and  without  resistance. 

One  should  like  to  imagine  the  difference  of  eu-ly  character,  habits,  sentiments, 
poxanits,  oonduct  and  temper,  between  Milton  and  Gray  ;  both  sons  of  men  follow- 
ing the  same  calling,  both  living  in  the  bustle  of  the  city,  and  both  addicted  to 
fitemvy  oeeopatioDB.  There  was  this  primary  difference,  tiiat  Milton  had  a  good 
lasher,  and  Gray  a  bad  one. 

Millon  was  probably  more  stem ;  Gray  more  tender  and  morbid  :  Milton  more 
confident  and  aspfartng ;  Gray  more  fearful  and  hopeless.  Each  loved  books  and 
learatng,  and  each  had  an  exquisite  taste.  Milton  was  more  vigorous ;  Gray  more 
nice.  Both  were  imaginative  and  fond  of  romantic  fiction  :  but  Milton  was  more 
entfapsiBing.     Gray's  fastidiousness  impeded  him  ;  he  was 

A  puny  insect,  ■hlrerlng  at  the  teeexe. 
MOton  wan  dauntless,  defiant,  and,  when  insulted,  fierce ;  perhaps  ferocious  :  nothing 
aiiook  Isia  self-reliance.    Gray  was  driven  back  even  by  a  frown. 

The ^  Elegiac  Bard"  mig^t  have  done  tenfold  more  than  he  did  if  he  had  been 
mere  coniageous,  but  could  never  have  done  what  Milton  has  done :  he  bad  not  tlie 
aame  invention,  nor  the  same  natural  sublimity.  Milton  was  far  the  happier  being, 
tlmuh  he  engaged  in  controversies  which  Gray's  peaceful  spirit  would  have 
avemd.  Mtlton  was  a  practical  statesman  ;  Gray  would  have  been  utterly  unfit 
to  en^me  hi  af&irs  of  state. 

Gray^a  ephrits  were  partly  broken  by  the  unprincipled  and  brutal  conduct  of  his 
iathrr  to  ma  meUier ;  but  they  were  naturally  low :  his  inborn  sensitiveness 
anuiimled  to  diseaao.    He  seems  to  have  been  more  delicate  and  precise  in  his 
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classical  scholarahip,  and  more  exact  in  all  his  knowledge ;  but  it  was  not  so 
mingled  up  with  original  thought,  and  therefore  not  so  yaluable :  his  memory  was 
often  mere  memory,  and  therdbre  was  exact  This  did  not  arise  from  inability, 
but  from  timidity  and  indolence  :  he  lived  in  the  solemn  and  monotonous  cloisters 
of  a  college  ;  he  had  nothing  of  the  ordinaiy  movements  of  life  to  excite  him  :  all 
the  faculties  of  his  mind,  therefore,  except  his  memory,  were  often  stagnant.  The 
memory  works  best  when  the  passions  are  least  moved. 

The  dim  misty  grey  hues  of  vacant  despondence  will  chill  the  lips  and  palsy  the 
voice.  Who  fears  the  ridicule  or  censure  of  men,  but  anticipates  not  the  cheer  of 
triumph,  will  want  the  sources  of  energy  and  enterprise.  The  blood  must  glow  in 
the  veins,  and  the  heart  must  dance,  to  enable  us  to  do  great  things. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  was  the  case  with  Milton :  many  noble  passages 
regarding  himself  in  his  prose  works  prove  it :  he  nursed  glorious  and  holy  hopes 
from  his  childhood.  Afterwurds,  in  the  midst  of  the  foulest  calumnies,  he  was  un- 
daunted and  undismayed.  Even  in  the  most  perilous  times,  when  the  ban  of  pio> 
scription  and  the  sword  of  death  were  hanging  over  his  head,  he  conceived,  and  partly 
composed  his  «  Paradise  Lost"    He  had  a  spring  of  soul  which  nothing  could  relax. 

Magnanimity  grows  strong  by  opposition  and  difficulty  ;  and  when  a  difficulty  is 
conquered,  the  energy  is  doubled  :  no  one  knows  what  powers  are  in  him  till  he  is 
pressed :  when  they  come  out  from  pressure,  hope  and  confidence  come  with  them« 
It  is  not  till  after  we  have  been  tried  that  we  trust  to  ourselves  :  then  we  stand 
unmoved  by  the  blast,  and  laugh  at  the  storm.  All  genuine  power  grows  more 
vigorous  after  it  has  been  tried. 

Thousands  to  down  to  the  grave,  unconscious  of  the  native  facultiea,  which,  if 
exercised,  might  have  distinguished  Uiem :  but  buried  facidties  are  an  incumbrance, 
and  breed  diseases  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  was  one  of  the  maladies  of 
Gray.  Milton  was  never  to  be  silenced  :  the  fire  within  found  vent ;  and  then  his 
great  heart  was  at  ease,  and  triumphed. 

There  was  not  the  same  force  and  depth  in  his  early  Latin  poems  as  in  his  early 
English  :  this  perhaps  arose  from  the  constraint  of  writing  m  a  foreign  and  dead 
language.  He  was  compelled  to  look  to  models  ;  and  whatever  merits  the  ancient  { 
claraic  poets  have,  they  have  not  the  sombre  tone  and  colouring,  and  the  picturewiue  j 
imaginativeness,  which  began  in  the  Italian  school  with  Dante.  Of  that  school 
Milton  was  the  noblest  and  most  inborn  schoUr :  in  some  of  his  earliest  English  Tersea 
he  caught  Dante's  magnificent  darkness,  his  mystical  images,  his  spiritual  visions. 

Milton  is  never  an  empty  dealer  in  words ;  it  is  always  the  thought,  the  sentiment, 
the  image,  which  impels  him  to  spetik  :  it  breathes — it  throws  forth  the  raciness  of 
life.  His  earliest  poems  travel  out  of  the  track  of  mere  observation,  and  explore 
the  spiritual  world.  He  ventures  among  miracles,  and  hears  aerial  voices,  and 
rises  among  the  choirs  of  angels.  In  any  but  the  most  sublime  genius  it  would  have 
been  rash  hardihood  to  have  entered  so  early  on  such  unearthly  subjects.  He  has 
acquitted  himself  with  the  vigour  of  the  most  matured  age. 

If  the  <*  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  "  was  a  college  exercise,  its  original  force  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  he  was  under  the  surveillance  of  technical  judges ;  and  nothing 
but  a  master-genius  could  have  emboldened  him  to  take  his  own  peculiar  course.      ' 
How  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  must  havestared  when  they  compared  it  with  the      I 
creeping,  feeble,  lame,  colloquial,  trite  compositions  which  surrounded  it !  They  roust     I ! 
have  started,  luUf  annoyed,  half  doubting,  naif  delighted  against  their  will,  lialf  shrink- 
ing at  what  ihe^  suspected  to  be  rebellious  audacity ;  haB*  recollecting  models ;  then 
beginning  to  thmk  that  the  young  poet  had  found  out  a  new  language,  but  whispering 
to  themselves  that  heresies  from  admitted  models  ought  to  be  discouraged.  | 

The  example  was  not  followed  ;  no  one  caught  the  tone  :  probably  it  was  found     jj 
too  difficult  to  assume.     No  one  had  tlie  genius,  or  ihe  force,  or  the  taste  to  achieve 
it     The  first  edition  of  the  "  Juvenile  Poems  "  appeared  in  1645  ;  no  other  was 
called  for,  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

It  is  wilful  misrepresentation,  tiierefore,  to  say  that  these  poems  received  much 
notice  from  Milton's  contemporaries.  They  are  far  above  the  taste  of  his  age, 
or  perhaps  of  the  immediate  popular  taste  of  any  age.  Common  readers  love 
common  passions,  and  the  images  which  are  £uniliar  to  them  ;  Uiey  like  prac- 
tical observations  upon  actual  daily  life,  and  witticisms  upon  their  neighbours,  |i 
rivals,  and  superiors.  I 
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CHAPTEB  XVIII. 

OBSERVATIONS  02f   MTLT0N*8  POBTBT  COMTINVBD. 

MiTTOir  lived  in  a  time,  perhspsy  more  propitious  to  poetry  than  even  the  reign 
of  i^neen  Elizabeth.  Superstition,  chivalry,  and  romance  had  begun  to  abate  ;  but 
philosophy  and  reascm  had  commenced  their  influence,  without  checking  imagina- 
tioo.  The  times  were  stirring,  and  such  times  are  propitious  to  the  Muse.  The 
ptthlie  mind  began  to  let  itselfloose  from  old  chains. 

From  the  days  of  the  Restoration  there  has  been  no  poetical  freedom  of  mind  ; 
vnleBs  in  onrown  latter  days. 

The  eoanteraetion  to  the  favourableness  I  have  spoken  of,  was  the  metaphysical 
taste  mtroduced  by  King  James.  That  monarch  had  no  imagination,  but  a  ridiculous 
pedaatry.  Talents  of  a  secondary  nature,  which  were  the  Saves  of  example,  might 
bow  to  this ;  but  bad  models  would  not  repel  genius  while  it  could  choose  its  own. 

The  laagnage  had  not  yet  arrived  at  bsttdiousness  :  the  picturesque  energies  of 
leodal  ^ivmliv  were  not  forgotten,  nor  had  their  influence  over  the  imagination 
entirely  eessed  :  they  were  enough  in  the  belief  of  the  people  to  be  capable  of  being 
reealfod.  The  drama  had  arrivM  at  great  force  of  excellence,  though  mixed  with 
many  ixpegularities. 

The  ranks  and  diaraeters  of  society  were  yet  distinctly  marked.  There  was 
10x107  ^'^  polish  without  effeminacy  ;  leamine  had  not  yet  exhausted  itself ;  if  the 
eocut  was  eormpt,  it  was  not  yet  frivolous.  There  was  enthusiasm  of  loyalty,  and 
CDthoaiasm  of  rebellion. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  imaginative  and  romantic,  but  not  classical ;  the  age  of 
James  was  pedantic  ;  the  age  of  Charles  was  fitted  for  a  sober  heroism. 

Hilton  had  the  encouragement  of  foreigners  for  his  early  Latin  poetry,  which  re- 
ceived their  high  praise  when  he  travelled  into  Italy.  Gray,  equally  eminent  by 
simiiar  eompositions  about  the  same  age,  did  not  exhibit  to  them  his  talents  in  this  de- 
partment ;  if  he  had  received  the  same  approbation,  it  would  not  have  given  him  the 
same  eonfidencft  One  was  all  buoyancy,  we  other  all  depression  ;  one  had  received 
his  fiUJier's  eoeonxagement,  the  other  his  father's  blight ;  one  had  vowed  himself 
to  gjUiry,  the  other  was  too  timid  to  think  of  it. 

Of  modem  poets,  Gray's  epithets  are  perhaps  most  picturesque  ;  but  they  do  not 
mite  with  th^  visaonariness,  like  Milton*s.  Examine  the  "  Elegy  in  the  Church- 
yard :"  they  are  all  pictures  of  material  realities.  All  the  descriptions  in  that 
beantifal  poem  are  merely  snch  as  a  curious  and  tasteful  eye  could  derive  from  ob- 
ssrratioo  only  ;  there  is  no  invention. 

In  all  the  descriptive  poems  of  Milton  there  is  rich  and  wonderful  invention. 
The  eomhinataons  in  **  Lyddas  **  are  strikingly  inventive  :  this  is  one  of  its  marked 
features,  and  gives  it  that  passion  which  shows  itself  in  the  excitement  of  the  mind. 
Th«re  is  a  hurry  of  ideas  ;  a  conflict  of  lamentations  and  consolations. 

In  almost  all  the  contemporazy  poetry  there  is  flatness,  lameness,  and  mean 
eoDoqaiality  ;  a  hi^  tone  is  never  uniformly  sustained  :  strong  words  are  mixed 
with  weak,  and  one  half  of  a  line  falls  from  the  other  :  in  some,  there  is  a  feeble, 
Uua,  and  oonvenational  diffusion ;  as  in  old  George  Wither.  It  is  sustainment 
whidii  is  Milton's  chazacteristic  excellence  :  single  good  lines  may  be  found  in  his 
piTilMfflaBoniu  His  strains  are  closely  wrought,  and  everywhere  with  the  golden 
thread  ;  with  gnuxd  images,  and  noble  oombmations  of  design. 

MiJion  lived  for  Uie  Muse ;  he  vowed  himself  to  the  Muse.  He  professed  it ;  he  did 
ikoi  pretend  to  speak  of  it  as  a  mere  idle  amusement,  as  if  he  was  half  ashamed 
of  li  ;  he  knew  its  worth,  its  di^ty, and  its  difficulties.  No  one  wanting  enthusiasm 
ever  suooeeded  in  this  vocation :  its  purposes  cannot  be  effected  by  doubtful 
wfintM  and  fkint  hopes.  Gray  affected  to  write  merely  as  an  occasional  amusement, 
•ad  not  to  make  a  business  of  it ;  this  affectation  was  beneath  a  great  mind. 

Spenaer  is  allegorical  throughout ;  Milton  is  only  occasionally  allegorical 
Speoaer  is  the  poet  of  chivalry  ;  Milton  is  the  poet  of  the  Bible.  Milton  therefore 
is  not  properly  romantic,  nor  a  poet  risen  out  of  the  feudal  ages.  He  addresses 
himaeli  to  all  nations,  all  ages,  all  manners, — all  mankind :  he  has  indeed  many 
csBsia  of  words  and  many  images  derived  from  the  compositions  which  originated 
with  the  ^vabadonrs  ;  and  he  would  not  have  been  what  he  is,  unless  Dante  and 
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the  Italian  school  had  preceded  him.    Milton  waa  a  massy  **  doth  of  gold,"  while 
others  were  a  slight  fabric  of  slight  materials. 

Part  of  Dante's  grandeur  lies  in  a  mvBtical  brevity  peculiar  to  himself.  Milton 
sketches  out  his  figures  more  fully  and  clearer  ;  yet  they  are  more  difficult  to  sketch, 
because  lAiey  are  above  humanity  ;  whereas  Dante  most  alludes  to  human  charac^ 
ters,  and  their  conduct  on  earth.  This  alone  proves  the  snperiority  of  Milton  over 
Dante  :  but  then  Dante  lived  in  a  darker  age,  when  the  revival  of  learning  was  in 
its  infancy  :  Milton  had  many  great  examples  of  poetical  fiction  before  him. 

Beautiful  and  rich  as  Spenser  is,  Milton  haa  taken  little  of  his  cast :  there  is  not 
much  similarity  in  their  language,  and  none  in  their  rhythm  :  their  fictions  are  of 
different  materials,  and  in  different  forms.  Milton  had  always  a  predilection  for 
sacred  subjects :  he  seems  to  have  turned  more  to  the  dramatists  for  expressicni 
and  sentiment,  and  even  imagery  ;  Shakspeare  especially,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  That  Sylvester  was  such  a  favourite,  must  be  accounted  for  by 
impressions  made  upon  his  childhood. 

Milton  seems  always  to  have  kept  aloof  in  his  holiness  :  he  thus  did  not  suffer 
his  mind  to  be  diluted  by  vulgar  thoughts.  The  effect  of  his  deep  meditations  and 
studies  was  never  broken  in  upon.  He  kept  up  his  dignity,  his  self-esteem,  and  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  his  calUag.  By  mingling  much  with  the  world  we  catch  its 
petty  passions,  and  lower  ourselves  to  its  tone  and  temperament.  The  (acts  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  his  life,  accord  well  with  the  chantcter  of  his 
writings  :  he  was  fearless,  and  this  added  to  his  strength  :  a  timid  hand  will  never 
strike  out  noble  notes. 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  there  is  no  virtue  or  sound  sense  in  spirituality  ;  that 
we  can  rely  on  nothing  but  the  material  objects  presented  to  our  view  ;  then  poetry 
would  be  an  empty,  uninstructive,  and  even  delusive  amusement :  but  I  presume 
that  they  who  attempt  to  set  up  such  a  philosophy  wUl  incur  the  disgrace  of  its 
meanness  and  its  falsehood.  All  the  charms  and  almost  all  the  virtues  of  our  being 
are  spiritual.  Nature  has  implanted  in  us  the  delight  of  looking  to  something 
beyond  actual  existences  ;  and  in  gratifying  this  delight  lies  the  magic  of  poetry. 
That  poetry  which  does  not  attempt  and  perform  this,  scarcely  deserves  the  name. 
Above  all  others,  unless  perhaps  Shakspeare,  Milton  has  performed  it.  What 
exquisite  idealism  and  inventiveness  there  is  in  ^  Comus  !" 

But  let  no  one  mistake  the  fantastic  for  the  inventive  :  this,  instead  of  being  a 
proof  of  genius,  is  proof  of  the  want  of  it :  yet  the  great  vulgar,  as  well  as  the  little 
vulgar,  mistake  one  for  the  other.  Charlatans  in  criticism  consider  that  the  mark 
of  poetical  invention  is  improbability,  or  impossibility  :  on  this  principle  Homer 
and  Virgil  were  minor  poets.  To  bring  tlie  past  to  life  is  a  primary  purpose  of 
poetry ;  this  is  true  invention ;  not  to  describe  forms  merely,  but  mind  and  spirit, 
and  internal  movement.  The  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  and  grand 
characters  of  the  actors  brought  into  play  :  thus  Milton  rises  not  only  to  the  height 
of  humanity,  but  of  angels  good  and  bad,  the  obedient  and  the  rebellious.  What 
must  have  been  the  force  and  splendour  of  an  imagination  which  could  duly  con- 
ceive and  paint  such  beings.  The  excellence  is  in  proportion  as  truth  and  proba- 
bility are  preserved  in  lofty  creations.  If  this  be  the  test,  then  what  other  poet  can 
contend  with  Milton  1  Homer  and  Virgil  have  drawn  heroes,  but  they  were  merely 
men  :  their  imaginations  have  not  risen  to  the  wars  of  ethereal  beings,  and  battles 
with  the  Almighty.  And  even  in  the  softer  scenes  of  mere  human  passions  and  en- 
joyments, how  superior  are  Adam  and  Eve  to  all  other  personifications  in  poetiy  ! 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  subject  is  too  lofty  and  solemn  for  human  sympathy ; 
—a  tasteless  and  absurd  criticism.  Of  mere  earthly  scenery,  what  can  equal  the 
garden  of  Eden  1  Or  are  we  to  have  no  interest  in  the  description  of  it  because  wo 
have  lost  it  1  On  topics  of  almost  inconceivable  grandeur  the  poet  never  uses  exag- 
gerated language,  but  is  sober,  congenial,  and  sroaks  with  a  comprehensive  majesty, 
as  if  he  was  master  of  his  mighty  subject  and  devated  above  human  intellectuality. 
Every  other  bard  would  have  betrayed  weakness  bv  inflated  lansuage.  If  he  had 
thought  about  the  minor  artifices  or  ornaments  of  what  is  called  poetry,  he  must 
have  soon  abandoned  his  task  as  beyond  the  power  of  human  performance.  AU  is 
in  the  thought ;  the  plainer  the  language,  the  nobler  as  well  as  easier  the  execution. 
That  frivolous  adornment,  that  outward  investment  of  flowers,  of  which  petty 
artists  boast,  is  mere  trickery. 
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Hftd  Hilton  tofcan  a  subject  less  divine,  a  subject  firom  uninspired  hbtoiy,  I  doubt 
!  if  he  would  iwTe  executed  it  with  eqiuU  success.  His  own  conceptions  were  too 
ebvntcd  to  enter  wi^  minutoiess  into  inferior  characters :  he  knew  not  the  feebler 
pasBoos  and  little  windings  of  the  human  heart :  he  could  not  draw  the  vast  variety 
-  of  nan's  obliquities,  like  Shakspeare.  Whatever  we  are  accustomed  to  admire  in 
the  best  of  other  pcwts,  sinks  into  paleness  and  insignificance  before  the  splendour 
and  sabtimitgr  of  Hilton. 

But  ntDor  poets  often  fiul,  not  only  from  want  of  native  force,  but  because  they 
propose  to  themselves  fiUse  objects  of  excellence  :  they  substituto  perverse  inven- 
tkrtntm  tar  genuine  creation  ;  and  too  often  describe  and  copy,  when  they  ought  to 
inToit  The  poet  should  turn  spirituality  into  imagery ;  but  it  must  not  be  mere 
hodjf--h  must  have  life,  and  thought,  and  soul.  Milton  has  given  something  of 
material  shape  to  the  airy  beings  <?  a  higher  sphere,  but  he  has  never  divested 
them  of  the  bright  and  indefimXle  radiance  of  divinity. 

Thef«  can  be  no  unity  in  the  description  of  inanimato  nature,  or  in  what  is  di- 
dactic ;  eoRsequently  there  ean  be  no  perfect  invention  :  it  is  only  therefore  in  the 
i    enie  or  the  dramatic  that  there  can  be  poetry  of  the  primary  class  :  this  will  ex- 
erode  frnm  the  first  dass  many  of  the  celebrated  poetsof  our  own  country. 

Irfoohing  to  human  agency,  who  has  constructed  wiUi  us  a  long  and  well-combined 
narrative  of  imaginary  characters  I  If  this  merely  human  creation  be  difficult,  what 
baa  Hilton  perrormed  t  How  eomparatively  easy  is  it  to  personify  and  delineato 
the  difcrrity  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  characters  of  mankind,— to  put  it  in 
action  amid  the  scenes  of  human  life,  and  to  show  human  passions  in  conflict  i  yet 
rarely  have  even  these  powers  been  exhibited  I 

Hm  true  poet  mast  create :  he  must  leave  artists  to  illustrate  and  adorn.    Who- 

employs  himself  mudi  in  the  mechanism  of  composition,  must  be  deficient  in 

eotfansiasm  and  warmth. ;  he  must  feel  no  inspiration.  Language  will  come  of  course 

to  him  who  thinks  profoundly,  feels  deeply,  and  sees  with  imaginative  brightness. 

What  is  brilltant  in  itself,  requires  no  ornament  of  paint  and  colours. 

To  study  Hilton's  poetry  is  not  merely  the  delight  of  every  accomplished  mind, 
but  it  is  a  dntv.  He  who  is  not  conversant  with  it,  cannot  conceive  how  far  the 
genias  of  the  Hose  can  go.  They  who  have  no  mirror  in  their  minds  to  receive 
and  reflect,  may  be  but  slightly  and  dimly  touched  ;  but  they  must  let  the  rays 
shine  npon  them,  even  as  the  sun  falls  upon  the  barren  rocloB  ;  at  some  happy 
moraeot  they  may  be  benefited  by  the  genial  beams. 

Here  are  none  of  the  firivolous  IdleneBses ;  the  wanton  sports  of  imagination  ; 
the  false  voluptuousness  ;  the  whimsical  fictions ;  the  affected  pathos  ;  Uie  sickly 
wUninfli ;  the  forced  deliriums  ;  tiie  raptures  of  extravagant  words  ;  the  feigned 
mtiaarao^ ;  the  morbid  musings  ;  the  dreamy  mistiness  of  unmeaning  verbiage  ; 
the  eehoM  of  echoes  of  artificial  sounds.  AH  is  pure  majesty  ;  the  sober  strength, 
the  wisdom  from  above,  that  instructs  and  awes.  It  speaks  as  an  oracle^ — not 
iniii  a  raoital  voioei 

The  bard,  whatever  might  have  been  his  inborn  genius,  could  never  have  attained 
this  beig^  of  aignment  and  execution  but  by  a  life  of  laborious  and  holy  prepara- 
tkm  ; — a  eonstant  oonvcrsanoe  with  the  ideas  suggeited  by  the  Sacred  Writmgs  ; 
the  babitoal  resolve  to  lift  his  mind  and  heart  above  earthly  thoughts  ;  the  incessant 
eaerrise  of  all  the  strongest  faculties  of  the  intellect ;  retirement,  temperance, 
eoorage,  hope,  faith. 

He  had  all  the  aidi  of  learning ;  all  the  fruit  of  all  the  wisdom  of  ages  ;  all  the 
effect  of  all  that  poetic  genius,  and  all  that  philosophy  had  achieved  :  all  were  in- 
toed  and  mingled  op  in  his  mind  with  his  own  native  growth.  Had  his  learning 
been  he^>ed  on  a  mind  of  less  native  splendour,  it  could  have  produced  none  of 
diese  foBoHs :  it  fell  npon  a  fire,  which  bore  it  up  into  a  golden  and  ethereal  flame. 

White  the  gigaatie  productions  of  such  a  mind  were  in  progress,  the  poet  must 
luive  hH  strong  eonsolirtions  for  idl  his  misfortunes,  privations,  and  dangers  ;  but 
not  unmixed,  it  appears,  with  some  regreta  and  some  complaininss.  This  last  we 
most  infer  from  Ine  passages  in  "  Swdosou  Agonistes,'*  already  noticed. 

Whoever  as  powenul  in  virtuous  fiieulties,  and  exercises  them  as  he  ought,  must 
neoeanrilj  ^ei  a  great  and  proud  delight  tnm  the  exertion  ;  but  in  the  noble  em- 
ployment of  the  mind  there  is  nnmingtod  delight :  hours  become  like  minutes,  and 
days  lifca  hours.    Sitting  in  the  humble  pordi  of  his  humble  house,  blind,  poor, 
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meanly  clmd,  unattended,  how  great  must  Milton  hare  felt  above  all  kin^  and  con- 
querors of  the  earth, — above  the  possessors  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  the  mhabitaats 
of  marble  palaces  and  golden  saloons  I  He  knew  his  own  dignity ;  and  it  was 
among  his  glories  that  he  knew  it.  He  never  shrunk  from  the  assertion  of  his  own 
ascendency.  It  did  not  lower  his  self-esteem  to  hear  the  popular  shouts  bestowed 
on  his  inferiors,— on  Waller,  and  Cowley,  and  Denbam,  and  the  wits  that  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  Court,  while  he  was  neglected,  and  hb  sublime  strains  nnfelt 
and  untasted  :  he  knew  the  day  would  come  when  all  that  was  wise  and  great  must 
acknowledge  his  supremacy. 

Perhaps  self-confidence  was  among  his  leadine  traits  :  if  he  had  been  deficient  in 
this  quality  he  would  never  have  performed  what  he  did.  It  may  produce  rash- 
ness ;  where  there  is  innate  strength  it  will  produce  success.  Temerity  is  better 
than  a  chilling  and  helpless  fear  ;  to  have  power,  and  not  to  know  it,  is  worse  per- 
haps than  not  to  have  it :  whoever  depends  on  the  opinions  of  others,  and  cannot 
assert  his  own  cause,  is  almost  sure  to  be  crushed. 

Nothing  is  more  useful  in  literary  biography  than  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  by 
what  means  others  have  attained  extraordinary  excellence :  there  must  always  be 
a  concurrence  of  causes,  of  which  some  may  perhaps  be  accidental :  the  inborn  g^ 
is  first,  and  indispensable  ;  but  encouragement,  discipline,  and  toil,  are  also  neces- 
sary. It  is  clear  that  MUton  showed  the  superiority  of  his  endowments  at  ten 
years  old  ;  and  all  other  concurrences  would  have  done  nothing  without  these. 

Can  any  case  be  shown  where  true  genius  did  not  exhibit  itself  in  early  childhood  ! 
It  appears  to  me  very  improbable.  I  know  no  ascertained  case.  An  extreme 
sensibility  is  a  primary  mgredient :  this  must  show  itself  early.  Sometimes  common 
observers  have  mistaken  the  symptoms  of  genius  ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  ease. 
Vulgar  censors  often  take  the  appearances  of  genius  in  childhood  for  folly  ;  as  has 
been  so  beautifully  described  by  Beattie,  in  **  Young  Edwin." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

RECAPITULATION  OF   MILTON'S  PBBSONAL  CHASACTBR. 

I  KNOW  not  that  much  can  be  added  to  the  traits  of  Milton's  character  which  I  have 
already  given.  As  in  almost  all  cases  of  great  genius,  there  is  a  consonance  in  the 
qualities  of  the  poetry  and  the  poet  Grandeur,  inflexibility,  sternness,  originality, 
naked  force,— all  true  splendour,or  strength, arises  from  internal  conviction  or  belief. 

The  poet  was  never  compliant  to  the  ways  of  the  world  :  from  his  very  childhood 
he  kept  himself  aloof :  he  nursed  his  visions  in  solitude,  and  soothed  his  ,haughty 
hopes  of  future  loftiness  of  fame  by  lonely  musing  :  Uie  ideal  world  in  which  his 
mind  lived  would  not  coalesce  with  the  rude  concourse  of  mankind. 

As  to  his  own  purity  and  sanctity  of  soul,  the  declarations  and  enthusiastic  apo- 
strophes in  his  own  prose  writings  render  it  impossible  to  doubt  it :  he  made  them 
in  the  hearing  of  his  most  bitter  enemies, — ^public  enemies  throush  all  Europe, — 
rendered  furious  bv  a  common  cause,  in  which  all  the  principles  of  ancient  institu. 
tions  were  involved.  The  extent  to  which  he  carried  his  axguments  appears  to  me 
wrong,  and  I  cannot  deem  his  conclusions  other  tiian  harsh  and  vindictive  ;  but, 
as  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not  think  that  tenderness  of  feeling  was  his  distinction. 
His  gigantic  heart  was  not  easily  melted  into  tears :  he  knew  how  to  paint  rebellious 
angels,  mighty  even  in  their  defeat. 

All  his  excitements  were  intellectual :  his  thoughts  were  compound  :  but  it  is 
surprising  how  a  mind  habituated  for  twentv  years  to  the  coarse  routine  of  public 
busmess  could  at  once  throw  it  all  off,  and  produce  a  poetical  texture  so  dose- 
wrought,  and  of  such  unmingled  majesty.  Plain  as  the  stvle  is,  it  never  sinks  into 
coUoquiality  or  the  htnguage  of  busmess  :  he  had  kept  his  genius  aloof  firom  his 
daily  occupation,  and  suffered  not  the  world  to  blow  or  breathe  upon  it. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  book  of  the  **  Paradise  Lost  **  the  poet  speaks 
of  his  subject  as  more  heroic  than  the  subjects  of  the  Iliad  and  .£neid  :— 

If  anawwable  stylo  I  ciui  obtain  » 

Of  my  odettfal  patroneM,  who  deigna 
Her  nightly  visitation  unimplored. 
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And  dictates  to  me  etnmbcring,  or  Iniptiw 
Euy  my  unpivnicditated  rent. 
Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song 
Pleased  me,  long  chasing  and  beginning  late ; 
Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite 

I  Wan^  hitherto  the  only  aigmncnt 
■                                            Heroitf  deem'd. 

So  before^  in  book  rvi,,  addreising  himself  to  his  Mnae  Unuiia,  he  tays  : — 

I I  standing  on  earth,  not  zapt  above  the  pole^ 

More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  Ttdoe,  unchanged 

,'  To  hoarse  or  mute :  thon^  fall^  on  eril  days. 

On  evil  days  though  £all*n,  and  evil  tonguea  ; 

In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  oompass'd  round, 
'  And  solitude :  yet  not  aloncb  while  thou 

Viait'st  my  dumbers  nightly,  or  when  mom 

Purplee  the  east   Still  gOTem  thou  my  song, 

Urania :  and  lit  audience  find,  though  few. 

That  his  inward  light  became  more  radiant  from  his  outward  darkneas  I  cannot 
donbt.    This  he  expresses  himself  in  the  sublime  opening  of  his  third  book  : — 

Theelrerisitsafe, 

And  feel  thy  soTcreign  Tital  lamp ;  but  thou 

Reviait'kt  not  theee  ^es,  that  roll  in  Tain 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray.  and  find  no  dawn ; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenth'd  their  crba. 

Or  dim  Bulfusion  Teil'd.    Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt. 

Clear  spriog,  or  shady  grore,  or  sunny  hiU  ; 

Smit  with  the  lore  of  sacred  song.    But  chief 

Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath. 

That  wa^  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 

Nightly  I  Tisit:  nor  sometimes  forget 

Those  other  two  equall'd  with  'me  in  fate. 

So  were  I  equall'd  with  them  in  renown. 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Msonides, 

And  Tireslas  and  Phineus,  prophets  old. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  troluntary  more 
I  Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 

!  Sings  darkling,  and,  in  shadiest  ooTert  hid, 

'  Tunes  her  nocturnal  notew    Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
I  Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  eve  or  mom. 

Or  sight  of  Temal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  fsce  divine ; 

But  doud  instead,  and  erer-dur^pg  dark 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off ;  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 

I  Presented  with  an  unireraal  blank 

I I  Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  light, 

!  Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

I '  Irradiate ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thenoe 

I  Purge  and  dispersep  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  right. 

'  There  is  nothins  in  all  the  materials  of  biography  more  applicable  to  aii  author's 
fhariiftnr  than  tbM  affecting  and  majestic  ourst  of  egotism :  though  it  will  be 
icpeated  in  the  poetry^  I  should  consider  myself  worse  than  tasteless  if  I  omitted 

\     to  insert  it  here. 

If  we  do  not  dwell  on  these  parts  of  the  poet's  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  pass 
over  his  principal  and  most  exalted  traits.  The  metrical  writer,  whose  life  is  not 
a  poem,  »  of  an  inferior  class,  and  a  mere  poetical  artist.  No  assumed  character^ 
— nothing,  which  does  not  proceed  from  "a  believing  mind,"  (to use  CoUins's  ex- 


^ I,)  win  be  efficient.    Milton,  while  he  was  composing  «  Paradise  Lost,"  battled 

with  the  angels,  and  lived  in  the  ipuden  of  Eden.    While  he  was  dictating  the  pas- 
I  have  cited,  how  unutterably  grand  must  have  been  the  exaltation  of  nis  mmd  ! 
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Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  discover  what  is  called  the  origin  of  **  Paradise 
Lost."  Such  conjectures  may  amuse  the  curious  in  bibiioffraphy  ;  for  higher  pur- 
poses they  are  but  empty  trifles.  The  great  number  of  authors,  to  whom  it  is 
pretended  to  track  the  poet,  is  alone  a  proof  how  little  certainty  there  is  in  such 
researches.  It  appears  to  me  that  these  critics  mistake  the  nature  of  originality. 
It  is  not  so  much  in  the  novelty  of  the  ingredients,  as  in  their  selection  and  new 
combinations,  that  originality  consists. 

In  confirmation  of  what  the  poet  has  said  of  his  **  long  chnsing,  and  beginning 
late,'*  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  his  second  book  of  the  '^  Refoimation  of  Church 
Government,*'  in  1641  : — 

"  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for 
some  few  years  yet  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  towards  the  payment  of  what  I  am 
now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  neat  of  youth,  or  the 
vapours  of  wine ;  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vnlnr 
amorist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  some  rhyming  parasite ;  nor  to  be  obtained  of 
dame  Memory  and  her  siren  daughters  ;  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim 
witli  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  Uie  lips  of  whom  he  pleases. 
To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observation,  insight 
into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs." 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  true  account  of  the  origin  of  "  Paradise 
Lost."  Shakspeare's  originality  might  be  still  more  impugned,  if  an  anticipation  of 
hints  and  similar  stories  were  to  be  taken  as  proof  of  plagiarism.  In  many  of 
the  dramatist's  most  beautiful  plays  the  whole  tale  is  borrowed,  as  for  instance, 
«  Romeo  and  Juliet "  from  Luigi  da  Porto  :  but  Shakspeare  and  Milton  turn  brass 
into  gold.  This  sort  of  passage-hunting  has  been  carried  a  great  deal  too  far,  and 
has  disgusted  and  repelled  the  reader  of  feeling  and  taste.  The  novelty  is  in  the  raci- 
neas,  the  life,  the  force,  the  just  association,  the  probability,  the  truUi ;  that  which 
is  striking  because  it  is  extravagant,  is  a  false  novelty.  He  who  borrows  to  make 
patches  is  a  plagiarist ;  but  what  patch  is  there  in  A&ton  t  All  is  interwoven,  and 
forms  part  of  one  web. 

No  doubt,  the  holy  bard  was  always  intent  upon  sacred  poetry,  and  drew  his 
principal  inspirations  from  Scripture.  This  distinguishes  his  style  and  spirit  from 
those  of  all  other  poets  ;  and  gives  him  a  solemnity  which  hjis  not  been  surpassed 
save  in  the  Book  whence  welled  that  inspiration. 

The  poem  is  one  which  could  not  have  been  produced  solely  by  the  genius  of 
Milton,  without  the  addition  of  an  equal  extent  and  depth  of  leaminKi  and  an  equal  i 
labour  of  reflection.  Neither  Shakspeare,  nor  Spenser,  nor  any  other  great  poet, 
of  any  country,  could  have  produced  it.  It  is  never  an  effusion.  I  coniecture  that 
it  was  produced  slowly,  after  long  musing  on  each  passage  ;  Uiongh  he  niuts  other- 
wise himself.  It  has  always  a  great  compression.  Perhaps  its  perpetual  allusions 
to  all  past  literatura  and  historv  are  sometimes  carried  a  little  too  far  for  the 
popular  reader  ;  and  the  latinised  style  requires  to  be  read  with  the  attention  due 
to  an  ancient  classic. 

Probably  all  the  author's  diversified  mental  faculties  and  acquirements  worked 
together  in  the  production  of  almost  every  portion  of  this  majestic  edifice.  There 
is  nothing  of  mere  simple  imagination  in  any  part :  all  is  moral,  didactic,  wise,  sub- 
lime, as  well  as  creative  and  visionary. 

All  laugua^  appears  diluted  in  every  other  poet,  compared  with  Milton's  :  it  has 
few  transpositions  ;  and  is  never  guilty  of  flowenr  ornaments,  which  vulgar  taste 
mistakes  for  poetical  richness.  Serious,  profound,  devoted,  ginntio  in  conception, 
and  sublime  in  words*  he  speaks  as  an  inspired  emanation  of  a  higher  state  of  being  ! 
There  is  a  sombre  awe  in  him,  to  which  we  listen  as  to  an  oracle.  He  dictates  and 
imooses  a  force  of  authority,  which  we  dare  not  question.  We  tremble  while  we  believe. 
In  the  Life  which  I  have  thus  attempted  of  the  most  sublime  of  all  Enfflish 
authors,  it  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  be  minute,  and  to  collect  together  all  wlueh 
had  been  previously  told  of  the  great  poet. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  on  the  present  occasion  even  judicious  to  adhere  to  the 
leading  features  only  ;  and  to  give  them,  not  from  the  representations  of  others,  but 
fjpom  mv  own  feelings,  reflections  and  convictions.  I  am  afraid  that  there  are 
many  who  admire  MUton,  principally,  if  not  solely,  upon  the  force  of  authority.    All 
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the  Adminftion  I  baTe  myaeif  expressed  is  strictly  sincere  :   I  have  uttered  no 

I      affected  xapinres  ;  and  I  have  not  spoken  but  from  the  unchanging  opinion  of  a 

I      kinr  and  stodions  life. 

.  Yo  have  given  novelty  to  a  subject  so  often  treated,  would  be  almost  a  hopeless 

wish.     la  stating  the  dry  facts  of  such  a  topic  there  can  be  little  variety  of  ex- 

I  pRSsion :  but  I  £kve  rather  relied^pon  die  force  of  opinions  and  comment^  than  of 
fads  already  known :  of  the  justness  and  taste  of  thesci  and  of  the  manner  in  whicJi 
dbcy  vte  expreased,  others  must  judge :  the  quality  on  which  I  rely  is  their  sinoe- 
xity.  I  have  not  been  pleading  as  a  plausible  advocate  for  one  whom  I  have  undertaken 
tlie  task  of  pnueing :  the  difficulty  has  not  been  in  findmg  pleas  for  admiration,  but 
in  findiDg  language  adequate  to  the  demands  for  which  excellence  ^ve  occasion. 
The  penonal  cbMaeter  of  the  poet  should  be  all  along  concurrent  with  the  genius 
of  his  poetry.  From  bis  very  childhood  he  was  a  worwiipper  of  the  Muse  Urania. 
It  has  hm,  unfortunate  for  Milton  that  his  most  popular  biographer  should  be 
Johnaon,  whose  Memoir  is  written  in  such  a  deliberate  spirit  of  &tnction  as  to  fix 
oo  the  writer  a  certain  degree  of  moral  turpitude.  As  a  critic  he  has  here  shown 
extreme  insensibility  and  want  of  taste,  except  on  the  **  Paradise  Lost,"  of  which 
his  eulogy,  though  stronely  expressed,  is,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  prove,  little  more 
in  anbatanee  than  a  co^  urom  Addison. 

He  who  eritidsed  MUton  with  the  most  congenial  spirit  was  Thomas  Warton. 
Hayley  had  an  amiable  enthusiasm  ;  but  his  style  was  languid,  diffuse,  and  often 
aiekly,  full  of  colloquial  and  feminine  superhktivee ;  such  as  <<  most  affectionate  " — 
*  moat  tender  ** — <*  most  afflicting."  Hayley  was  full  of  elegant  erudition,  but  he 
had  no  imaginatbn :  Bishop  Newton  was  cUssical,  but  feeble  and  unoriginal :  Bentley 
and  Warburton  were  acute  but  fantastic.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  characterise 
annotaton. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OBSSaVATIOXB   0:r  THE  CRITICISIIS  ON  '<  PARADISE  LOST,"  BT  ADDISON  AND  JOHNSON. 

Tiu  two  nand  criticisms  on  the  **  Paradise  Lost"  are  those  of  Addison  and 
Johnson.  Whatever  praise  Johnson  may  have  obtained  for  what  he  has  written 
on  this  subject,  a  strict  examination  will  show  that  he  owes  entirely  to  his  prede- 
cessor :  all  is  drawn  from  Addison.  It  is  true,  that  he  has  clothed  it  in  his  own 
dictioo  ;  and  that  it  lud  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  his  own  mind,  so  as  not  to 
be  repxx>dnoed  identical ;  but  yet  precisely  similar  :  it  has  a  more  compressed  con- 
ttfxtwv  ;  and  more  point,  which  is  taken  for  more  force. 

Both  eritics  consider  this  divine  poem  under  the  four  heads  of  fable,  characters, 
sentiments,  and  language  ;  and  both  concur  in  all  the  necessaiy  requisites  of  each, 
and  that  Miltoa  has  &lfilled  them  all.  As  an  epitome  of  Addison,  that  which 
Johnson  has  written  is  valuable  ;  as  an  original,  it  has  no  merit  at  all.  In  one 
reipect  it  is  more  adapted  to  modem  taste  ;  that  it  less  often  insists  on  bringing 
those  queationa  to  the  standard  models  of  Homer  and  Vir^  ;  which,  however 
exceUeni,  must  be  now  admitted  to  be  sometimes  arbitrary  :  m  general,  however, 
th^  are  founded  on  reason,  and  therefore  indispensable. 

As  greatness  is  the  first  quality,  the  superiority  of  Milton's  fable  to  those  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  cannot  be  disputed :  nor  is  his  manner  of  conducting  it  less 
skilful  and  perfect ;  having  unity,  always  going  forward  to  its  end,  and  never  inter- 
rapted  by  irrelevant  episodes.  The  vastness  of  the  invention  of  the  outline,  when 
little  eottld  be  drawn  m>m  tradition,  history,  or  observation,  is  stupendous. 

The  eharacters  are  equally  out  of  the  conception  of  mere  human  musing.  The 
delineation  of  Satan,  and  the  otiier  Fallen  Angels,  would  have  appeared  to  any 
other  Bund  but  Milton*s  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ability.  The  ideas  of  Adam  and 
Eve  before  the  Fall  might  not  appear  so  utterly  hopeless  :  but  as  they  then  partook 
of  divinity,  nothing  but  the  boldest  imagination  could  have  veutured  upon  the 
Bubiecl 

The  aentimenta  appropriate  to  such  characters  could  only  be  supplied  by  a  genius 
partaking  of  an  inspiration  above  humanity.  The  grandeur  of  thought  must  have 
been  inceasani,  and  liable  to  no  depressions :  the  imagination  of  many  may  be 
strong  enough  to  invent  and  communicate  the  workings  of  human  passions  and 
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human  intellects  ;  but  of  angels  in  obedient  bliss,  of  angels  in  rebellion,  who  but 
Milton  could  venture  to  paint  the  designs  or  emotions  1 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  adequate  language  less  than  of  adequate  oonoeption.  How 
are  we  to  express  the  spiritual,  but  by  the  aid  of  signs  drawn  from  materiality  f 
And  this  is  luble  to  the  objection,  that  what  is  dirine  is  degraded  by  an  illustratMMi 
from  what  is  eurthly.  Even  Milton  himself  luw  not  escaped  this  censure.  How- 
ever,  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  Milton's  poem  which  does  not  consist  in  the 
sublimity  of  imagery,  but  in  what  Johnnon,  I  think,  calls  **  argumentative  sub- 
limity ;"— thoughts  which  are  purely  intellectual. 

Johnson  has  not  followed  Addison  through  all  the  details  in  which  these  grand 
principles  are  examined  and  exemplified  ;  but  such  as  he  has  selected  are  mainly 
the  same  :  nor  has  he  failed  to  insist  on  the  faults  which  have  struck  his  prede- 
cessor. I  am  not  sure  that  Addison  himself,  with  all  hia  candour,  has  not  some- 
times  censured  causelessly  :  I  think  that  he  has  done  so  in  the  famous  allegory  of 
Sin  and  Death  in  the  tenUi  book  ;  and  I  am  fortified  in  this  opinion  by  Bidiop 
Atterbury,  whose  taste  was  not  only  unquestionable,  but  exquisite.  It  is  an 
invention  of  inexpressible  magnificence,  both  in  conception  and  expression :  its 
materiality  is  the  object  of  disapprobation  by  the  critics. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  draw  the  line  how  far  the  shadowy  beings  of  spirit 
may  be  represented  by  poets  as  taking  part  in  material  agency  :  u  not  allowed  at 
all,  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  sublimest  allegories. 

It  is  true  that  Sin  and  Death  might  have  passed  from  the  gates  of  hell  to  earth 
without  building  a  bridge  of  such  materials  as  Milton  supposes :  but  though  it  was 
not  necessary,  f  cannot  consider  it  an  unpardonable  license  upon  the  ground  of  its 
materiality.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  sllowable  to  personify  abstract  ideas,  and 
give  them  some  minglement  of  action  ;  but  not  to  cany  it  far.  Thus  Gray,  in  his 
"  Hymn  to  Adversity,"  speaks  of  her  "  iron  hand  ;"  and  Collins,  in  his  **  Ode  to  the 
Passions,"  exhibits  of  Fear  as  striking  the  <*  chords  "  of  the  hai^.  But  such  ideal 
creatures  may  surely  be  allowed  to  act  a  little  more  on  reality  than  this.  The  rule 
is  good,  that  the  invention  ought  not  to  go  beyond  what  we  are  capable  of  believine, 
— 4it  least  in  our  moments  of  enthusiasm.  Whether  the  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death, 
under  the  effect  of  such  vivid  and  sublime  description,  goes  beyond  this,  will  depend 
on  the  different  structure  of  different  minds.  For  my  part,  I  can  see  the  gates  of 
hell  open,  and  the  bridge  in  the  progress  of  its  formation  !  There  are  many  pas- 
sages in  Uie  poetry  of  the  Bible  not  less  typified  by  material  description ;  but  many 
of  these  objectors  are  the  very  people  who  have  least  genuine  taste  for  spirituality. 

One  of  the  finest  passages  of  Johnson  is  the  following  : — **  The  appeannoes  of 
nature,  and  tlie  occurrences  of  life,  did  not  satiate  Milton's  appetite  of  greatness. 
To  paint  things  as  they  are  requires  a  minute  attention,  and  employs  the  memory 
rather  than  the  fancy :  Milton's  delight  was  to  sport  in  the  wide  regions  of  posst- 
bility  ;  reality  was  a  scene  too  narrow  for  his  mind :  he  sent  his  Acuities  out  upon 
discovery  into  worlds  where  only  imagination  can  travel,  and  delighted  to  form  new 
modes  of  existence,  and  furnish  sentiment  and  action  to  superior  beings,  to  trace 
the  counsels  of  hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs  of  heaven."  But  this  is  far  above 
the  general  tone  of  his  criticisms  ;  and  is  half  undone  again  by  a  psaaage  in  a  sub- 
sequent page,  where  he  speaks  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  design,  which  requires 
the  description  of  what  cannot  be  described, — the  agency  of  spirits :  he  is  sometimes 
raised  above  himself  by  the  inspiration  of  Addison's  noble  essay  ;  then  he  sinks 
again  to  his  own  level.  It  was  not  Addison's  opinion  that  the  agency  of  spirits 
could  not  be  described  ;  he  only  says  that  spirits  must  not  be  too  particularly 
engaged  in  action.  Bishop  Newton  justifies  these  agencies  of  imaginary  beings  : 
I  mive  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  very  essences  of  the  highest  poetry.  It  is  true 
that  to  bring  Violence,  Strength,  and  Death  on  the  stsige,  as  active  persons,  is 
absurd  ;  and  that  what  may  be  introduced  in  poetry  may  be  sometimes  improper 
for  the  definite  lines  and  colourings  of  sculpture  and  painting.  What  is  most 
sublime  is  often  vague,  and  half  enveloped  in  mists. 

Addison  says,  **  Bdilton  seems  to  have  known  perfectly  well  wherein  his  strength 
lay,  and  has  therefore  chosen  a  subject  entirely  conformable  to  those  talents  of 
which  he  was  master.  As  his  senius  was  wonderfully  turned  to  the  sublime,  the 
subject  is  the  noblest  that  could  have  entered  into  Uie  thoughts  of  man  :  every 
thing  that  is  truly  great  and  astonishing  has  a  place  in  it :  the  whole  system  of  the 
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iideOeetDal  worid, — the  duuw,  and  the  creation — heayen,  earth,  and  heU,— enter 
into  the  eonstitation  of  his  poem."   - 

Johnaoo  IbUowa  in  the  same  steps,  and  begins  almost  in  the  same  words  : — "  He 
sesms  U>  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius  ;  and  to  know  what  it  was 
that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifollv  than  upon  others, — the  power 
ol  displaying  the  vast,  illnminating  the  nplendid,  eniorcing  the  awful,  (Urkening  the 
gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful :  he  therefore  chose  a  subject  on  which  too 
modi  oonld  not  be  said  ;  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy  without  the  censure  of 
exttavaganee."    So  much  for  Johnson's  originality  I 

Tbnv  is  indeed  one  leading  passage  in  Johnson's  criticism,  of  which  no  traces 
can  be  found  in  Addison :— and  behold  what  it  is  !-— ^  Original  deficience  cannot  be 
supplied  :  the  want  of  human  interest  is  always  felt.  *  Paradise  Lost '  is  one  of 
the  books  which  the  reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to  take  up  again. 
None  ever  wished  it  longer  than  it  is.  Its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  pleasure. 
We  read  Bftilton  for  instmction ;  retire  harassed  and  overi>urdened,  and  look  else- 
where for  recreation  ;  we  desert  our  master,  and  seek  for  companions  ! " 

Sodi  was  Johnson's  taste ;  such  his  sensibility  ;  such  the  character  of  his 
intclleet  I  Yet  this  is  he  whose  censorious  and  heartless  judgment  is  to  blast  the 
&nie  of  poets  of  less  strength  than  Milton,  yet  of  great  merits,  like  Gray  and 
Collins  t— who  is  to  set  up  Blackmore  and  Watts  ;  and  exalt  Dryden  and  Pope 
above  all  other  men  of  poetical  geuius  ! 

Having  thus  closely  examined  this  celebrated  critique  of  the  biographer,  I  find 
that  it  sinks  to  nothing  ;  and  as  almost  all  his  pretensions  to  critical  judgment  in 
the  higher  branches  of  poetry  have  been  founded  on  it,  the  ground  ought  surely  to 
be  taken  from  under  him.  In  his  discrimination  of  the  respective  merits  of  Dryden 
and  Pope  he  is  more  at  home,  and  therefore  more  to  be  depended  on. 

As  to  Addison*s  Essay,  it  ought  to  be  studied  and  almost  got  b^  heart  by  every 
cokivated  mind  which  understands  the  English  language.  It  is  m  all  respects  a 
naslcrly  performance ;  just  in  thought,  lull  of  taste  and  the  finest  sensibility, 
eloquenC  and  beautiful  in  composition,  widely  learned,  and  so  clearly  explanatory 
of  the  troe  principles  of  poetry,  that  whoever  is  master  of  them,  cannot  mistake  in 
his  decision  of  poetieal  merit.  It  puts  Hilton  above  all  other  poets,  on  such  tests 
•a  cannot  be  resisted. 

One  thing  however  must  be  observed,  that  neither  Addison  nor  Johnson  seem 
much  acquainted  with  Italian  poetry. 

It  cannot  be  nnaeoeptable  to  put  before  the  reader  a  few  extracts  from  Addison  :— 

**  Homer  and  Virgil  introduced  persons  whose  characters  are  commonly  known 
aaeog  men,  and  sndi  as  are  to  be  met  with  either  in  history,  or  in  ordinary  con- 
venation  :  Milton's  characters,  most  of  them,  lie  out  of  nature,  and  were  to  be 
lamed  porely  by  his  own  invention.  It  shows  a  greater  genius  in  Shakspeare  to 
have  drawn  his  Caliban,  than  his  Hotspur,  or  Julius  Csesar  :  the  one  was  to  be 
•oppljed  out  of  his  own  imagination,  whereas  the  other  might  have  been  formed 
apoa  tradition,  history,  and  observation.  It  was  much  essier,  therefore,  for  Homer 
lo  find  proper  sentiments  for  an  assembly  of  Grecian  generals,  than  for  Milton  to 
£v0VBi^  his  infernal  council  with  proper  characters,  and  inspire  them  with  a  variety 
of  sentiments.  The  loves  of  IMdo  and  JEjicm  are  only  copies  of  what  hss  passed  be- 
tween other  persons.  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  Fall  are  a  different  species  from 
that  of  mankind,  who  are  descended  from  them  ;  and  none  but  a  poet  of  the  most  un- 
bounded invention  and  the  most  exquisitejudgment,could  have  filled  their  conversa- 
tion and  behavioor  with  so  many  apt  circumstances  during  their  state  of  innocence. 

^  Nor  is  it  suffident  for  an  epic  poem  to  be  filled  witii  such  thouehts  as  are 
natuffsi,  nnlen  it  abound  also  with  such  as  are  sublime.  Milton's  chief  talent,  and 
indeed  his  distinguishing  excellence,  lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts.  There 
are  otbeia  of  the  modems,  who  rivsl  him  in  every  other  part  of  poetry  ;  but  in  the 
gi^fistwisi  of  his  sentimentsi,  he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets  both  modem  and 
anetfiflt.  Homer  only  excepted.  It  is  impossible  for  the  imagii^tion  of  man  to 
distend  itself  with  greater  ideas,  than  those  which  he  has  hud  toother  in  his  first, 
«Moad,  and  fltxth  books.  The  seventh,  which  describes  the  creation  of  the  world, 
is  likewise  wonderfully  sublime,  though  not  so  apt  to  stir  up  emotion  in  the  mind 
of  Hie  reader,  ncfr  consequently  so  perfect  in  the  epic  way  of  writing,  because  it  is 
filed  with  lees  action.     Let  the  judicious  reader  compare  what  Longinus  has 
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obeeired  on  WYeral  panageB  in  Homer,  and  he  will  find  parallels  for  moat  of  them 
in  the  « Paradiae  Lost.' " 

Again,  in  another  place— **  Aristotle  obserres,  that  the  fable  of  an  epic  poem  should 
abound  in  circumstances  that  are  both  credible  and  astonishing  ;  or,  as  the  French 
critic  chooses  to  phrase  it,  the  fable  should  be  filled  with  the  probable  and  the  mar- 
vellous.   This  rule  is  as  fine  and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's  whole  Art  of  Poetrjr. 

"  If  the  tkhle  is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing  from  a  true  history;  if  it  is  only 
marvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a  romance  :  the  great  secret  therefore  of  heroic 
poetry  is  to  relate  such  circumstances  as  may  produce  in  the  reader  at  the  same 
time  both  belief  and  sstonishment.  This  is  tax)ught  to  pass  in  a  well-chosen  &ble, 
by  the  account  of  such  things  ss  have  really  happened  according  to  the  received 
opinions  of  mankind.  Milton's  fable  is  a  master-piece  of  this  nature  ;  as  the  War 
in  Heaven,  the  Condition  of  the  Fallen  Angeb,  the  State  of  Innocence,  the  Tempta- 
tion of  the  Serpent,  and  the  Fall  of  Man,  though  thev  are  very  astonishing  in 
themselves,  are  not  only  credible,  but  actual  points  of  faith. 

"  Again,  when  Satan  is  within  prospect  of  Eden,  and  looking  round  upon  the 
glories  of  the  creation,  he  is  fill^  with  sentiments  different  from  those  which  he 
discovered  whilst  he  was  in  heU.  The  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts  more 
adapted  to  it :  he  reflects  upon  the  happy  condition  from  whence  he  fell,  and 
breaks  forth  into  a  speech  that  is  softened  with  several  transient  touches  of 
remorse  and  self-accusation :  but  at  length  he  confirms  himself  in  impenitence, 
and  in  his  design  of  drawing  man  into  his  own  state  of  guilt  and  misery.  This 
conflict  of  passions  is  raised  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the  opening  of  his  speech 
to  the  Sun  is  very  bold  and  noble. 

«  The  speech  is,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is  ascribed  to  Satan  in  the  whole  poem. 
The  evil  spirit  afterwards  proceeds  to  make  his  discoveries  concerning  our  first 
parents,  and  to  learn  alter  what  manner  they  may  be  best  attacked.  Htt  bounding 
over  the  walls  of  Paradise  ;  his  sitting  in  the  shspe  of  a  cormorant  upon  the  tree 
of  life,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  overtopped  all  the  other  trees  of  the 
garden  ;  his  alighting  among  the  herd  of  animals,  which  are  so  beautifully  repre- 
sented as  playing  about  Adun  and  Eve,  together  with  his  transforming  himself 
into  different  shapes,  in  order  to  hear  their  conversations,  are  circumstances  that 
give  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  reader,  and  are  devised  with  great  art,  to  connect 
^at  series  of  adventures  in  which  the  poet  has  engaged  this  great  artificer  of  fraud. 

'*  The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a  cormorant,  and  placing  himself 
on  the  Tree  of  Life,  seems  raised  upon  that  passage  in  the  Iliad,  where  two  deities 
are  described  as  perching  at  the  top  of  an  oaa  in  Uie  diape  of  vultures. 

**  His  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under  the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to 
produce  vain  di^sams  and  imaginations,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  same  nature,  as 
his  starting  up  in  his  own  form  is  wondertuUy  fine,  both  in  the  literal  description, 
and  in  the  moral  which  is  concealed  under  it.  His  answer  upon  his  being  discovered, 
and  demanded  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  is  conformable  to  the  pride  and  in- 
trepidity of  his  chM«cter." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  OONTINUED. 

«  The  description  of  Adam  and  Eve"  (continues  Addison  in  his  admirable  Essay), 
"  in  the  fourth  book,  as  they  first  appeared  to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and 
sufficient  to  make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  astonishment,  and 
those  emotions  of  envy,  in  whi^  he  is  represented. 

*<  There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines  which  follow  ;  wherein  they  are 
described  as  sitting  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  bv  ^e  side  of  a  fountain,  amidst  a  mixed 
assembly  of  animals.  The  speeches  of  these  first  two  lovers  flow  equally  from 
passion  and  sincerity :  tlie  professions  tliey  make  to  one  another  are  full  of  warmth ; 
but  at  the  same  time  founded  on  truth :  in  a  word,  diey  are  the  gallantries  of 
Paradise.  The  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in  which  she  gives  an  account  of  herself 
upon  her  flist  creation,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  brought  to  Adam,  is,  I 
think,  as  beautiful  a  passage  as  any  in  Milton,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  poet  whatso- 
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ever.  Theie  pAssa^efl  are  all  worked  off  with  ao  much  art,  that  they  are  capable  of 
pleasii^  the  moat  delicate  reader^  without  offending  the  moat  seTere  :«- 

That  daj  1  oft  ienMinb«r»  when  from  sleep,  dco. 

A  poet  of  leaa  judgment  and  inrention  than  this  great  author  would  haye  found  it 
rtry  diSeolt  to  have  filled  these  tender  parts  of  ue  poem  with  aentimenta  proper 
Sdt  a  atate  of  innoceoee  ;  to  have  described  the  warmm  of  love,  and  the  profeasiona 
of  it,  without  artifice  or  hyperbole ;  to  have  made  the  man  speak  the  most  endearing 
things,  wiliiottt  deseeoding  from  his  natural  dignity,  and  the  woman  reeeiring  them 
wtiboot  departing  from  the  modesty  of  her  <maracter  ;  in  a  word,  to  adjust  the 
prerogatiYe  of  wudom  and  beauty,  and  make  each  appear  to  the  other  in  its  proper 
Ibree  and  loYeliness.  This  mutual  subordination  of  the  two  sexes  is  wonderfully 
k«fA  up  in  the  whole  poem,  as  particularly  on  the  speech  of  Eye,  I  haye  before 
meotiooed,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  it ;  when  the  poet  adds  that  the  deyil  turned 
aaide  with  turv  at  the  sight  of  so  much  happiness,  y.  492,  &c/' 

Of  all  the  difficolties  Milton  had  to  oyercome,  the  greatest  seems  to  me  to  haye 
been  the  descriptaon  of  the  battle  of  the  angels  in  the  sixth  book  ;  because  he  was 
Dcecasitaled  to  resort  to  material  agency.  It  ia  founded  on  Rey.  xii.  7, 8— <' There 
waa  war  ia  beayen  :  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon  ;  and  the 
dngon  fought,  and  his  angels,  and  preyailed  not ;  neither  was  their  place  found  any 
more  in  heayen.*'    Biahop  Newton  saya,  <<  within  the  compass  of  thia  one  book  we 

>  l^re  all  the  yariety  of  battlea  that  can  well  be  conceiyed.  We  haye  a  single  com- 
bat, and  a  eenesal  engagement :  the  first  day's  fight  is  with  darts  and  swords,  in 
imitafion  of  the  aneienta  :  the  second  day's  nght  is  with  artillery,  in  imitation  of 
the  nMdema  s  but  the  imagea  in  both  are  raised  proportionably  to  the  superior 

I  nature  of  the  beinp  here  described :  and  when  the  poet  has  briefly  comprised  all 
that  has  any  foundation  in  fact  and  reality,  he  has  recourse  to  the  fiction  of  the 
poets  ia  their  descriptions  of  the  giants'  war  with  the  gods.    And^ 

When  war  hath  thus  perfonn'd  what  war  can  do, 

he  rises  still  higher,  and  the  Son  of  God  is  sent  forth,  in  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty 
Father,  agreeably  to  Scripture  ;  so  much  doth  the  sublimity  of  Holy  Writ  transcend 
all  that  is  true,  and  all  that  is  feigned,  in  description." 

In  the  following  passages,  Addiron  rises  to  a  sublimity,  which  assuredly  has 
neyer,  in  any  criticism,  been  surpassed  : — **  It  required  great  pi*egiiancy  of  inyen- 
tion,  and  strength  of  imagination,  to  fill  this  battle  with  such  circumstances  as 
should  raise  and  astonish  the  mind  c^  the  reader  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  an  exactness 
of  judgment  to  ayoid  eyery  thing  that  misfat  appear  light  or  triyial.  Those  who 
look  into  Homer,  are  surprised  to  find  his  battles  still  risineone  aboye  another,  and 
fasproying  in  horror  to  the  end  of  the  Iliad.  Milton's  fisht  of  aneels  is  wrought 
op  with  the  same  beauty :  it  is  ushered  in  with  such  signs  o?  wrath  as  are 
smtable  to  Omnipotence  mcensed.  The  first  engasement  is  carried  on  under  a 
eope  of  fire,  occasioned  by  tiie  flights  of  innumerable  burning  darts  and  arrows 
which  are  discharged  from  either  host.  The  second  onset  is  still  more  terrible,  ss 
ii  ia  filled  with  those  artificial  thunders  which  seem  to  make  the  yictor^  doubtfuL 
and  produce  a  kind  of  consternation  eyen  in  the  good  angels.  This  is  followed 
by  the  tearing  up  of  mountains  and  promontories  ;  till  in  the  last  place,  Messiah 
eomes  forth  in  toe  fulness  of  majesty  and  terror.  The  pomp  of  his  apppearance, 
amidst  the  roarings  of  his  thunders,  the  flashings  of  his  lightnings,  and  the  noise 
of  his  chariot-wheels,  is  described  with  the  utmost  flights  of  human  imagination. 

**  There  is  nothing  on  the  first  and  last  day's  engagement  which  doM  not  appear 
natniml,  and  agreeable  enough  to  the  ideas  most  r^ers  would  conceiye  of  a  fight 
between  two  armies  of  angels. 

"  The  seoond  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  startle  an  ima^ation  which  has  not 
been  ra»ed  and  qtmfified  for  such  a  description  by  the  readmg  of  the  ancient  poets, 
sod  cuf  Homer  in  particular.  It  was  certunly  a  yery  bold  thought  in  our  author  to 
ascribe  the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel  angels  :  but  as  such  a  pernicious  in- 
ycntion  may  be  well  supposed  to  haye  proceed^  from  such  authors,  so  it  entered 
y«rr  pvtiperiy  into  the  thoughts  of  that  being,  who  is  all  along  described  as  aspiring 
to  dw  majesty  of  his  Maker.  Such  engines  were  the  only  instruments  he  could 
Imye  num  use  of  to  imitate  those  thunders  that,  in  all  poetry,  both  sacred  and 
pnl^ae,  are  represented  as  the  arms  of  the  Ahnighty.    The  tearing  up  of  hills  waa 
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not  altogether  bo  daring  a  thought  as  the  former :  we  are  in  some  measure  pre- 
pared for  such  an  incident  by  the  description  of  the  giants'  war,  which  we  meet 
with  in  many  of  the  ancient  poets.  What  still  made  this  circumstanoe  the  more 
proper  for  the  poet's  use,  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  that  the  &b]e  of  the 
giants'  war,  which  makes  so  great  a  noise  in  antiquity  and  gaye  birth  to  the 
sublimest  descrintion  in  Hesioa's  works  was  an  allegory  founded  upon  this  veiy 
tradition  of  a  fight  between  the  good  and  bad  angels. 

<*  Milton  has  taken  every  thing  that  is  sublime  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  poeta 
in  the  giants'  wars,  and  composes  out  of  them  the  following  great  image  : — 

From  their  foundaticnu  looaenfng  to  sad  tro. 
They  plucked  the  seated  hille  with  sU  their  kwd^ 
Rooks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands. 

^  Milton  has  likewise  raised  his  description  in  this  book  with  manv  images  taken 
out  of  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture.  The  Messiah's  chariot  is  formed  upon  a 
vision  of  Ezekiel,  who,  as  Grotius  observes,  has  very  much  in  him  of  Homer^a 
spirit  in  the  poetical  parts  of  his  prophecy.  The  lines,  in  that  glorious  oommiasion 
which  is  given  the  Messiah,  to  extirpate  the  host  of  rebel  angels,  are  drawn  firom 
a  sublime  passage  in  the  Psalms.  The  reader  will  easily  discover  many  other 
strokes  of  tne  same  nature. 

"  As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle  of  the  gods  every  thing  that  is  great 
and  terrible  in  nature,  Miltgnhas  filled  his  fight  of  good  and  bad  angels  with  all  the 
like  circumstances  of  horror.  The  shout  of  armies,  the  rattling  of  brazen  chariota, 
the  hurling  of  rocks  and  mountains,  the  earthquidces,  the  fire,  the  thunder,  are  all 
of  them  employed  to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagination,  and  give  him  a  suitable  idea 
of  so  great  an  action.  With  what  art  has  the  poet  represented  the  whole  bod^  of 
the  earth  trembling  even  before  it  was  created  !  ver.  218,  &e.  In  bow  sublmie 
and  just  a  manner  does  he  afterwards  describe  the  orbed  heaven  shaking  under 
the  wheels  of  the  Messiah's  chariot,  with  that  exception  of  the  throne  of  God  I 
Notwithstanding  the  Messiah  appears  clothed  with  so  much  terror  and  majesty, 
the  poet  has  still  found  means  to  make  his  readers  conceive  an  idea  of  him,  beyond 
what  he  himself  is  able  to  describe,  ver.  832,  &c.  In  a  word,  Milton's  genius, 
which  was  so  great  in  itself,  and  so  strengthened  by  all  the  helps  of  learning, 
appears  in  this  book  every  way  equal  to  his  subject^  which  was  the  most  sublime 
that  could  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  a  poet." 

Speaking  of  the  eighth  book,  which  describes  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
Addison  says, — '*  These,  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
have  in  them  all  the  beauties  of  novelty,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  all  the 
graces  of  nature :  they  are  such  as  none  but  a  great  genius  could  have  thought 
of ;  though,  upon  a  perusal  of  them,  they  seem  to  rise  of  themselves,  irom  the 
subject  of  which  he  treats.  In  a  word,  though  they  are  natural,  they  are  not 
obvious  ;  which  is  the  true  character  of  all  fine  writing  •." 

In  the  tenth  book,  upon  the  arrival  of  Sin  and  Death  mto  the  works  of  the  Creation, 
heobserves, — <<  The  following  passage,  ver.  641 ,  &c.,isformed  upon  that  glorious  image 
in  Holy  Writ,  which  compares  the  voice  of  an  innumerable  host  of  angels  uttering 
hallelujahs  to  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  or  of  many  waters.  **   He  continues  :— 

<*  Though  the  author,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  poem,  particularly  in  the  book 
we  are  now  examining,  has  infinite  allusions  to  places  of  Scripture,  I  have  only 
taken  notice  in  my  remarks  of  such  as  are  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  which  are  woven 
with  great  beauty  into  the  body  of  this  &ble :  of  this  kind  is  that  passage  in  tlie  present 
book  where,  describing,  Sin  as  marching  through  the  works  of  nature,  he  adds, 

.Behind  her  Death, 


Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  moonted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse : 

which  alludes  to  that  passage  in  Scripture,  so  wonderfuUv  poetical,  and  tetriiying 
to  the  imagination  :—<  And  I  looked,  and  beheld  a  pale  horse,  and  his  name  that 
sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed  wilh  him :  and  power  was  given  unto 
them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  witib  sword,  and  with  hunger^  and 
with  sickness,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth.*  " 

*  Johnson  has  borrowed  this  in  speaking  of  Gray's  Rlegy. 


A&damm  eondndes  his  series  of  eloquent,  juBt,  and  admirable  criticisms  thns  :— 
"  I  hare  now  finished  my  observatioiis  on  a  work  which  does  an  honour  to  the 
English  natioa.  I  have  taken  a  general  view  of  it  under  these  four  heads, — the 
hmey  the  chairacters,  the  sentiments,  and  the  language  :  I  have  in  the  next  place 
spoken  ol  the  eensutes  which  our  author  may  incur  under  each  of  these  heads  ;  of 
whidi  I  might  hare  enlarged  the  number  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so  un- 

Stefbl  a  subject.  I  belMre,  howerer,  that  the  severest  reader  will  not  find  any 
e  fiuilt  in  heroic  poetry,  which  this  author  has  fallen  into,  that  does  not  come 
under  one  of  these  heads,  among  which  I  have  distributed  his  several  blemishes. 

'^  Alter  having  thns  treated  at  large  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  I  could  not  think  it 
anffieimt  to  have  celebnAed  this  poem  in  the  whole,  without  descending  to  particu- 
lars :  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  not  only  to  prove  that  the  poem  is  beautiful  in 
gomml,  but  to  point  out  its  particular  beauties,  and  to  determine  wherein  they 
coBsist  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  some  passages  are  beautiful  by  being 
aahiime  ;  others  by  being  soft ;  others  by  being  natural ;  which  of  them  are  recom- 
mended by  the  passion  ;  which  by  the  moral ;  which  by  the  sentiment ;  and  which 
fay  the  expression.  I  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  uiow  how  the  genius  of  the 
poeC  ahiiies  1^  a  happy  invention,  a  distant  allusion,  or  judicious  imitation  ;  how  he 
nad  copied  or  improved  Homer  or  Virgil,  and  raises  his  own  imaginations  by  the 
use  he  nas  nade  of  several  poetical  passages  in  Scripture.  I  might  have  inserted 
also  several  passages  of  Tasso  which  our  author  has  imitated  ;  but  as  I  do  not  look 
npon  TaaM  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher,  I  would  not  perplex  my  reader  with  such 
qootationsy  as  might  do  more  honour  to  the  Italian  tfian  the  English  poet.  In 
iftort^  I  have  endeavoured  to  particularise  those  innumerable  kinds  of  beauty,  which 
it  wocdd  be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  but  which  are  essential  to  poetry ;  and  which 
n^  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  this  great  author." 

I  have  hers  cited  enough  to  draw  again  the  attention  of  the  modem  reader  to  an 
elegant  and  exquisite  author,  whom  the  more  recent  fame  of  subsequent  critics 
seem*  in  aome  degree  to  have  pushed  aside  ;  but  who  is  as  superior  to  Johnson,  as 
MiltfOO  is  to  Pope  or  Dryden.  Addison  was  not  vigorous  in  his  metrical  composi- 
tions ;  bat  he  Md  a  beautiful  invention  in  prose.  He  was  a  classical  scholar,  of  far 
finer  taste  than  Johnson  ;  and  if  not  more  profound  as  a  moralist,  more  rich,  more 
efaanta,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more  original.  Johnson's  eritique  on  Milton  is  an 
in^tanr^  how  much  he  secretly  borrowed.  In  his  **  Rambler  "  is  a  laxKe  proportion 
of  verbiage :  he  has  none  of  that  nice,  delicate,  and  sensitive  discrimmation  which 
delimits  in  Addison  ;  those  touches  tit  the  heart ;  those  unforced  and  mellow  ob- 
eervniions  ;  those  flashes  of  polished  and  exquisite  humour.  He  too  often  dictates 
as  m  pedagogue,  and  silences  by  his  coarseness.  It  is  not  out  of  place  thus  to  oen- 
anre  him  ma''  Life  of  Milton,"  whom  he  has  traduced  with  as  much  bad  taste  in 
litcfcmtnre  as  malignity  of  temper.  And  what  is  the  worth  of  the  praise  by  which  he 
has  affected  to  eounteract  his  scoffs  and  his  cavils  t — a  disguised  echo  of  the  enco- 
msoB  of  a  predecessor,  whose  principles  of  poetry  he  was  outraging  bv  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  own  judgments  through  the  series  of  poetical  biographies  he  was  then 
esmposmg.  Examine  the  rules  by  whieh  Addison  has  tried  the  details  of  execution 
in  the  sneeensive  books  of  **  Paradise  Lost : ' '  will  the  praises  or  censures  of  Johnson 
sn  the  poets  whom  he  has  criticised  abide  these  tests  t  Johnson  cared  little  for 
psfticnl  invention,  for  imagery,  or  for  sentiment :  his  whole  idea  of  excellence  lapr  in 
what  be  ealled  ratiodoation  inverse :  thusDryden  and  Pope  were  hissupremefavountes. 

I  ramembcr  how  he  shocked  the  taste  and  the  ci«ed  of  the  higher  and  more 
I  isiaginative  classes  of  his  poetical  readers,  when  his  **  Lives  *'  came  out :  but  he  was 
thensliion  of  the  day  ;  and  the  attempt  was  vain  to  stem  the  tide.  The  sensitive 
were  stunned  bv  his  coarseness ;  and  the  worldlings  and  the  talkers  became  insolent 
in  Iheir  trimnDb.  An  epigrammatic  point,  an  observation  on  life,  a  stinging  couplet, 
eu  be  felt  ana  repeated  by  every  pert  disputant  in  80<nety :  but  cite  a  noble  passage 
from  a  great  poet,  and  it  draws  sneers  or  ridicule  ! 

Jofanwo's  work  did  great  injuir  to  the  nationsl  taste ;  and  debases  it  even  to 
tim  day.  Imagination,  repressed  in  its  proper  issues,  has  broken  out  in  wrong 
pbecs :  it  has  beeome  fantastic  and  distorted;  in  seeking  not  to  be  obvious,  it  has 
Meome  unnatoraL  In  the  search  for  novelty  we  ought  not  to  feign  impossibilities 
orimpcobabilities:  nothing  should  be  extravagant;  nothing  over-coloured.  We 
ate  to  hnagine  what  may  be  ;  but  which  is  at  we  same  time  grand,  beautiful,  or 
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pathetic.  We  are  to  take  advantage  of  the  dim  hints  of  remote  history,  to  fill  up 
the  details  with  the  manrellous,  the  sublime,  and  the  fair.  Poetry  deals  more  with 
the  imaginationthan  the  understanding ;  but  it  must  not  outrage  the  understanding. 
Some  contend  that  Johnson  had  imagination :  if  he  had,  it  was  the  imagination  of 
big  and  vague  words :  all  his  **  Rasselas  **  consists  of  generalisations :  it  is  little  mors 
than  a  series  of  moral  observations ;  sometimes  powerful  or  plaintive ;  too  often 
pompous  and  verbose,  where  triteness  is  covered  by  grandiloquence.  On  a  few 
occasions  he  may  have  been  picturesque— eqiecially  in  his  "  Journey  to  the  H^ 
brides ; "  but  very  rarely.  Sounding  words  are  easily  put  together  b^  one  long 
practised  in  literary  composition.  He  has  given  no  proof  of  distinct  images ;  of 
that  power  of  selecting  the  leading  feature,  which  revives  the  whole  object,  and 
which,  above  all  others,  Milton  and  Shakspeare  possessed  ;  and  which  distinguish — 
as  the  epithets  in  Gray's  **  Elegy,"  and  Collins's  <<  Ode  to  Evening."  Johnson  not 
only  could  not  invent  such,  but  his  mind  had  no  mirror  for  them  when  they  were 
presented  by  others  ;  it  gave  him  no  pleasure  to  muse  upon  them.  He  had  the 
faculty  of  powerful  reason  and  strong  memory;  but  the  materials  of  thooght 
afforded  by  his  fancy  were  sterile  and  few:  he  loved  therefore  society  and  busy 
manners  for  the  purposes  of  observation  ;  in  solitude  he  was  miserable :  he  had  no 
relief  from  painful  recollections.  It  is  thus,  in  part,  that  we  may  aceoont  for  his 
distaste  of  Milton.  When  he  praised,  tlie  praise  was  extorted|  and  borrowed  under 
the  powerful  authority  of  a  mightier  cxitie. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THB  HEBITS  OF   HILTON   COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF   OTHER  FOVTS. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  primary  and  roost  essential  quality  of  a  poet 
is  invention ;  but  it  must  be  invention  also  of  a  sublime  or  beautifiil  kind  ;  and,  to 
be  perfect,  it  must  display  this  excellence  in  fable,  characters,  sentiments,  and 
language.  Of  iUl  our  English  poets,  Milton  only  has  combined  all  these  merits. 
Sh^upeare  wanted  the  firet,  though  he  was  admirable  in  the  last  three.  What 
invention  of  fable,  or  even  of  charMter,  is  there  in  Dryden  or  Pope  t  I  can  hardly 
think  that  strictly  they  have  invention  of  sentiments ;  for  these  are  by  them  drawn 
from  observation. 

Spenser  attained  the  marvellous  in  pure  invention;  but  his  fictions  go  beyond 
nature,  and  outrage  our  faith.   Chaucer's  tales  are  rarely,  if  ever  original :  they  are 

{>rincipally  borrowed  from  the  Italians,  or  from  old  romances.  Saokville's  famous 
egend  is  historical.  The  productions  of  subsequent  poems  of  the  best  fame, — I 
do  not  speak  of  the  living, — are  too  brief  for  much  fable,  except  of  Lord  Byron : 
but  whatever  splendours  Lord  Byron  had,  his  fables  are  generally  extravagant. 
In  Cowley,  Waller,  Denham,  Prior,  Thomson,  Collins,  Gray,  Young,  Akenside> 
Shenstone,  Cowper,  Bums,  Beattie,  the  Wartons,  Kirke  White,  Shelley,*  Coleridge^ 
there  was  no  fable.  In  Crabbe  were  short  Cables ; — ^but  if  they  did  not  want  nature, 
they  wanted  dignity :  they  were  colloquial  and  monotonous.  Hayley  had  nothing 
of  the  force  of  fiction  ; — all  his  incidents  were  unpoetical. 

Thus  it  IS,  that  before  the  sun  of  Milton,  all  other  stars  are  paled,— unless  of 
Homer  and  Virgil ; — and  what  is  there  in  the  lable  of  these  two  that  can  stand 
before  the  divine  brightness  of  the  bard  of  angels  t 

With  regard  to  characters,— invention  of  such  as  are  at  once  true  to  nature,  and 
yet  grand,  or  attractive,  is  very  rare.  Those  of  Dryden  and  Pope  are  portraitfl,-^ 
copied  from  individuals :  they  are  admirable  as  portraits : — but  they  have  not  the 
sublimity  of  poetic  invention ;  they  have  frail  humanitv  for  their  types.  They 
have  not  the  magnificence  of  Satan  and  his  brother  rebds, — still  less  of  the  good 
angels,  nor  the  purity  and  beauty  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Where  there  is  not  invention,  there  cannot  be  adequate  grandeur.  Experience 
and  reality  fall  short  of  our  ideal  greatness.  We  can  always  inu^gine  hieher  things 
than  we  observe  ;  and  give  full  evidence  to  that  imagination  :— but  not  if  it  exceeds 
probability,— or  at  least  possibility.— /neretfu/ta  odi, — Shakspeare,  having  eonoeired 
a  character,  always  preserves  it ;  as  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Lear,  Hamlet,  Ac 
Each  electrifies  by  acting  appropriately :  but  this  can  never  be  effected  by  drawing 

*  Sir  Walter  Boott  lequlrea  an  examination  peonliar  to  Mmarif. 
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nwrely  from  obserraiion :  the  inyentor  is  the  master  of  the  very  soul  of  the  person 
he  invents.  He  mles  all  the  motives  and  oondact  of  the  invented  being  ; — and  if 
he  painfeB  waj  ineonsistency,  it  is  from  his  own  weakness,  and  want  of  sagacity. 

The  aaoie  prindples  i4>ply  to  the  sentiments  as  to  the  characters :  if  not  in  con- 
faraaHj  with  the  moral  and  intellectnal  traits  of  the  character  represented,  they  are 
hahj\  while  that  character  itself  must  be  striking  and  estimable,  as  well  as  natural. 

To  isTent  fahle,  characters,  sentiments, — all  with  these  excellencies, — can  only 
bewithio  the  power  of  a  gigantic  mind  — Lastly,  we  come  to  the  language.  This 
oogfai  to  be  Bach  as  expresses  these  complex  inventions  the  most  clearly,  most  har- 
OMHiioiialy,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  dignity.  Whatever  overlays  them, 
— ^whatever  draws  attention  from  the  thonsht  to  the  words, — is  faulty :  if  the  thought 
■  good,  it  does  not  want  to  be  raised  by  uie  dress : — ^if  it  is  weak,  or  trite,  it  is  not 
fit  for  poetry ;  an^no  ornament  of  cover  can  supply  a  radical  defect : — on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  A  deception,  which,  when  detected,  disgusts. —  THnnii; — inane  ett, — The 
florid  style  is  always  bad.  An  over-regard  to  a  monotonous  harmony  fatigues  in  Pope. 
Nothing  am  be  more  tiresome  than  a  long  continuation  of  the  unbroken  couplet. 

Milton's  metrical  combinations, — unfettered  by  rhyme,  run  into  every  variety 
and  extent  ol  musical  cadence ;— and  his  diction  has  often  double  force  from  its  bold 
nakedness.     His  majestic  thoughts  support  themselves  in  the  plainest  words. 

What  is  called  an  illustrative  imagination  is  a  feebler  sort  of  power  : — it  is  a  petty 
hiveotioB. — ^Met^hors  and  similes  may  occasionally  show  visibly  what  in  its 
ahefznetioo  is  not  easily  conceived ;  but  these  are  rarely  necessary  except  in  didactic 
poetry,  which  is  of  an  inferior  class.  Sometimes  the  thought  and  the  metaphor 
rise  together  in  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  separated  ;  but  there  are  spiritual  ideas 
sohlimer  than  any  illustimtion  from  materiality. 

The  embodiment  ought  to  lie,  not  in  the  metaphor,  but  in  the  abstraction  itself. 
By  the  junction  of  the  metaphor  there  are  two  ideas  ;  and  the  attention  is  drawn 
from  the  principal  to  the  secondary.  He,  whose  chief  strength  exists  in  his  secon- 
daiy  ideas,  is  not  a  great  poet.  I  must  confess  that  I  think  this  was  mainly  the 
case  with  Dryden  and  Pope.  What  are  Pope's  ''Moral  Essays"  but  illustration 
aad  deoomtion  f — A  vast  proportion  of  the  primary  thoughts  is  trite. — There  is  no 
embodiment  except  in  the  dress  : — ^the  inside  remains  abstract.  There  is  not  only 
no  oooftextore  of  nble,  but  no  fable  at  all.  Mere  skill  in  language  can  never  supply 
the  want  of  fable,  or  characters,  or  sentiments. 

Chara£tem  and  sentiments  derive  a  complex  force  from  a  well  combined  fable  : 
they  •an  eocnparatively  feeble,  if  insuUted.  The  actions  and  the  movements  of  the 
bciwi  and  beast  are  operated  upon  by  the  conflicting  or  consecutive  incidents  of  the 
Uhit ;  and  each  differently  according  to  the  discriminative  conformation  of  the 
respoettTe  acton.  That  generalizatton,  which  separates  the  represented  being 
bvm  an  intricate  and  particular  train  of  circumstances,  can  never  exhibit  him 
ia  those  strong,  affecting  and  vivid  lights,  which  are  forced  forward  by  the  gradual 
developaients  of  a  well-feigned  and  well-told  tale. 

Let  rope  draw  the  characters  of  Buckingham  and  Wharton,— to  say  nothing  of 
the  absonee  of  invention^— we  do  not  read  them  in  a  moral  worked  up  by  the  re- 
atai  of  a  long  sneeosBion  of  incidents.  They  are  single  figures,— contemplated 
only  by  tbemsel  vea.  The  absence  of  fiable,  then,  is  a  defect,  which  must  insuperably 
diaanaBfy  a  candidate  for  a  seat  on  the  highest  point  of  Parnassus.  Will  the  *<  Rape 
ef  we  Lock "  be  pleaded  in  Pope's  favour?  Here  the  invention  has  neither  great- 
ness nor  natare :  it  is  a  sportive  trifle,  as  far  as  the  fable  goes  :  it  Ib  a  piece  of 
esqoisite  artifiee ;  a  laboured  gem  of  fillagree-work. 

The  power  of  language  must  not  be  wanting  ; — but  it  is  the  least  of  the  four 
rsqaiaiteB.     It  cannot  be  truly  good,  where  the  thought  is  wanting  ; — but  it  is  some- 
wanting  where  the  thought  is  good.  It  is  that,  of  which  the  semblance  of  excel- 
ia  most  easily  attained  ;  and  which  is  most  apt  to  delude  the  common  reader. 

Flowiag  langnage  is  the  taste  of  superficial  and  feeble  minds :  perhaps  it  is  be- 
they  only  r^ard  the  ornament,  and  can  take  in  but  a  single  image  at  a  time. 
If  ihere  be  deep  thought  into  the  bargain,  it  Ib  too  complex  for  them. 

Let  on  •oppose/— what  I  am  afraid  is  tme^— 4hat  Milton  is  too  high  for  the 
vnhmtary  taste  of  eonmion  intellect ; — ^yet  it  ib  surely  a  dutv,  that  all  who  desire 
to  attain  die  advantages  of  a  cultivated  education,  should  have  impressed  upon 
then  ly  kbonr  and  care  his  snblLouty,  his  beauty,  and  his  wisdom.     We  may  not 
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only  improve,  but  acquire  taste  by  patient  leesons.     By  distinctly  studying  the     |, 
ffenuine  purposes  of  poetry ;  by  having  pointed  out  to  us  in  whom  the  chief  merit 
ues  ;  by  learning  in  what  it  oonsiBts  ;  by  clear  definitions  and  demonstrative  ezpla* 
nations  ;  by  examples  precisely  applicable  ;  by  calm  reasoning  ;  by  unezaggerated 
praise, — we  may  assist  and  lead  tne  popular  opinion  and  sym|^thy. 

There  will  always  be  books  of  bad  criticism, — books  proceeding  not  only  from 
a  vicious  judgment  or  mean  taste,  but  from  interested  motives  ;  and  these  will  have 
the  more  effect,  because  they  flatter  the  opinions  and  fiulinga  of  the  vulgar  :  b«tfc 
they  ought  not  to  go  uncounteraeted  :  what  is  repeated  without  contradiction  issocm 
taken  to  be  a  truUi. 

The  true  principles  of  poetical  invention  laid  down  by  Addison  are  ineontrover- 
tible  ;  but  they  are  not  such  as  are  assumed  by  common  critics,— who  deem  the 
improbable  and  the  extravagant  a  greater  proof  of  genius  than  ^e  natural ; — ^who, 
at  the  same  time,  like  a  tale  of  familiar  life  better  than  a  tale  of  genuine  grandeur ; 
and  who  consider  a  piquant  epigram  on  the  manners  of  daily  occurrence  a  better 
proof  of  intellect  and  sagacity  mn  an  epic  poeok. 

I  know  not  why  vulgarity  should  be  considered  natural ;  but,  if  it  be  so,  there  is 
a  high  nature  also,  as  well  as  a  low  nature,  and  poets  are  bound  to  choose  the  best. 
The  characters,  the  sentiments,  the  language— all  must  follow  the  tone  and  colours 
of  the  fable.  In  choosing  his  fable,  therefore,  Milton  felt  conscious  of  his  own 
gigantic  power.  Any  other  mind  would  have  shrunk  from  the  hope  to  sustain  the 
other  requisites  at  the  same  height.  Homer  or  Virgil  might  find  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
porting the  career  of  Achilles,  Hector,  or  £neas  ;  but  how  different  the  esse  of  the 
first  two  of  human  beings  before  the  Fall ;  or  of  their  seducer,  the  rebel  angel — Satan ! 

There  is  copious  and  diversified  invention  in  the  Fairy  Queen  ;  but  it  wants 
unity,  and  unbroken  progreesion  to  one  definite  end.  It  is  almost  like  a  collection 
of  episodes :  the  tales  are  concurrent  rather  than  consecutive. — Under  all  the 
influences  of  chivalry,  when  it  was  not  yet  extinct,  the  mind  misht  be  brought  to 
have  a  poetical  belief  of  those  tales  as  allegories  ;  but  that  belief  can  scarody  be 
sustained  now  that  the  feudal  ages  have  paned  away.  Even  in  Spenser's  own  age, 
he  often  verged  on  the  bounds  of  what  the  mind  would  then  deem  extravagant. 
Our  poetical  belief  in  **  Paradise  Lost "  is  cherished  by  our  belief  in  Scripture.  It 
is  miraculous  that  he  never  offends  the  imagination,  considering  our  habitual  awe 
on  such  subjects. 

Dante  is  often  sublime  as  he  is  gloomv,  and  has  a  grand  and  vast  imaginative 
invention  ;  but  he  hss  no  combination  and  unity  of  fable ;  and  he  has  only  sketches 
and  outlines  rather  than  finished  characters.  His  sentiments  are  sometimes  obeears, 
and  there  is  a  mass  of  crude  and  irrelevant  intermixtures :  it  bb  something  of  a 
chaos  of  mighty  fragments,  rather  than  a  reguhur  building  of  finished  Gothic  arehi- 
tecture.  (^  Milton,  all  the  jparts  are  exa^y  disposed,  and  none  left  imperfect : 
they  are  all  of  the  same  date,  m  the  same  style,  and  in  the  most  graceful  proportions. 

Beautiful  poetry,  with  an  equal  regard  to  the  four  essential  principles,  may  be 
written  on  a  far  humbler  subject  than  Milton's  :  but  where  is  it  now  to  be  found  I 
— and  why  has  it  not  been  written  t    One  cause  I  would  assign  is  this,  that  false 
criticism  chills  it    Technical  critics  require  technical  excellences  :  they  like  finer 
work,  and  gaudv  colours,  and  varnish  :  they  pay  little  regard  to  the  solid  ore ;  they      i 
look  to  the  mechanical  workmanship  :  there  must  be  a  flower  here,  and  a  piece  of    |j 
gold-leaf  there  ;  and  all  must  be  polished  into  one  uniform  model  till  it  shines,  and 
sparkles,  and  dazzles :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  full  of  sudi  wonders  as     . 
were  never  heard'or  thought  of  before  ; — raving  expressions,  irregular  and  dissonant     I 
numbers,  and  an  affected  sort  of  madness,  which  is  called  originality  and  invention ! 
Since  the  bursting  forth  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  we  have  had  a  great     I 
deal  of  this  :  it  has  beffun  to  subside  ;  better  criticisms  and  wiser  times  are  come. 
Nothing  unnatural  and  monstrous  has  ever  long  kept  its  hold  on  the  public  taste. 

Addison's  rules  are  bo  founded  on  eternal  reason,  that  they  never  can  be  shaken.  I 
There  cannot  be  true  poetry  of  a  high  order  without  invention  of  fable,  eharacten,  I 
and  sentiments,— snd  those  having  such  qualities  as  the  critic  demands.  A  fantastic  • 
invention  is  the  invention  of  a  madman  :  it  is  not  genius  I  The  purpose  of  poetiy 
is  to  convey  exalted  truths  through  the  medium  of  feigned  examples  :  if  it  gives  no  I 
instruction,  one  requisite  of  prime  poetry  is  wanting.  They  who  only  deal  in  decora-  I 
tive  poetry,  produce  flowers  without  fruits ;  and,  generally,  only  artifioial  flowcn. 
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If  ve  raeeiTe  mnjr 
inlD  a  fikCtitioiB  f Dzy,  wliidi 
tbe  holj  sCniBB  of  MHun, 
jtttiait  in  adTenhy,  and  ffmj'mg  m. 
aivmys  philoaopliicaL 

Maaywill  think  me  too 
becuae  it  will  degniAe 
Hkt  my  cuO  reffod  tl 
I^aaiiRS  ;  but  we  most 
atrietl J  deoerre  the  nune  of  poet, 
docB  not  admiiB  Milton  to 
faoBwif,  bat  the  test  is  ia&IEUe. 


CHAFTEB 


OS 


imagery;  bat  it  is 
It  has  Cv  BMce  of  tbe 
naakiad  after  the  FaO. 
les  of  the  blaae  of  tke 
It  BaSi  novevcK,  eHN^^h  of 
and  the  laagaa^e,  Ciirthe 
aaty  wife,  elevate  ~ 
eren  than  in  the 


9  T  j-rv-t^i. 

ffmnd  rwnnw  of  poetry,  thra  I  hhoi  j-jr-<c.     lBaK7>r7  c: 

tuxWiBi  lit:  ao  Cu*  it  is  kas  if  if  Fr .  tasarr  zm^s^-  ra 

the  apintaal,the  ideaL   This  mmj  Ml».m  a'iu  <^  »  «^.^  > 

yet  it  eaimot  be deaied  thact  these  »  jeBir''3xii  «  n  -&«:  *-  ^a:^.^*'  i«-=.*. 

ftocy  being  angohr,  thirr  «a*  >o»  'nc*.riUM7  -^3r  n     J*  -  .r   .^  _  :    i 

book  of  hia  Ressan  of  CknTk  G^.T-^xmiiiac.  « fi^  v^r:  a»   < w^  i^^    \^ 

Arirtotie  were  aot  aiwmyi  suicij  v.  :•»  i^fgc  .  i.^  sci^r  ^.-.:;->>  .  «»     .  < 
thattheBookof  Johaaizhs  hee>ittbte5<£;ite''&   x-^r  i:..-^    ;  ^  --...   «. 

However  we  nsy  ichei  ^aaasi  ae  imr-r.  r4  it  ^-^r  -^  v^^    *..'- 
tnry,  we  mmt  ecMMki  ribe  szeaaer  MiT-  iif  ii*«i  ^  >-     _  -    -    ^  .-   ^  , 
and  so  &r  not  to  be  defmiteid  ^iO^     Fr-w-o.  t>5^  -^^  >  ^r- .  -r    **^.^ 

Dor  is  the  namtxre  of  what  is  de»wx  fr«i  irw-rs-^fi.  r  « ^^rz— 

I  am  fsOy  awaxe  whsi  wkl  be  ^e  rsbxt   i 
etplea  :  it  wi&  exdade  n  gRX  p*^  <<  w^ob  >h  -tm-i  l   i^^r   i^  .zr-^ 

bat  Us  actaal  freHngir  and  cyrrsam.  x  nior  ia^st^      !•' '  ^  ■-  -   _-    .. 

Let  »  take  the  cxamf«e  of  a  iM^omr  mmux.  aj^  t-v-*  »    .  *r,^^ 
Hoe  is  no  fiihle  ;  here  are  »&  ir*<eB»<  lisii  n  i    i      c  •-,«?>  t-^r-^^  .-- 
eaMBtial  of  the  best  poetiy.    Taea  9*17  siwa  r  i 
cf  poetzy  ;  becnnae  in  his  own  poaoL  ?ii«  anzur 
poetry.    Sdll  the  one  gnnd  zv^csae  »  sir  -ar^*^  ' 
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vr    « 
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bat  those  odbcrs  of 
bow  few  have 
in  the  air:  i 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

or    MlLTON*S  JUVENILE   P0BM8. 

It  appears,  that  Milton,  fixnn  the  first  verses  he  composed,  alwavs  tended  to 
sacred  subjects,  and  was  always  familiar  with  the  s^le  and  images  of  the  Scripture: 
he  had  early  the  idea  of  an  epic  poem  ;  but  his  first  productions  were  short  and 
lyrical :  in  these  the  invention  lay  in  the  sentiments  and  language  :  he  was  always 
picturesque,  and  often  sublime  :  his  <<  L' Allegro*'  and  **  II  Penseroeo  *'  are  almoal 


They  are  willing  to  rest  upon  the  earth,  and  be  content  with  the  solid  substances 
around  and  before  them.  Appeals  to  the  imagination,  however,  are  not  the  less 
excellent  because  they  are  above  the  vulgar  taste.  Because  there  are  those  among 
the  people  whom  something  of  fact  pleases  better  than  exalted  fiction,  is  this  fiction 
to  be  debased  in  the  scale  of  excellence  1  We  know  not  the  mvsteries  of  Pro- 
vidence, nor  why  this  great  poetical  genius  is  so  sparingly  dispensed :  we  only  know 
that  upon  this  great  scale  all  except  four  or  five  are  found  wanting.  Poetical 
artists,  whose  skill  lies  in  the  mechanical  parts,  are  numerous :  the  dress  is  a 
bauble ;  the  creative  thought  is  the  essence.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  finding 
language  to  illustrate  a  trite  truth,  and  rhymes  to  give  it  harmony  to  the  ear ;  but 
the  combination  of  incidents,  and  exhibition  of  ideal  characters,  is  another  affair.         , 

I  have  already  said  that  we  have  scarcely  any  Epics  in  our  language  subsequent 
to  Milton's,  except  the  mean  and  miserable  flatnesses  of  Blackmore ;  perhape, 
however,  a  few  modem  poems  may  come  under  the  denomination  ;  as  Southey'a 
«  Joan  of  Arc,"  <*  Madoc,"  and  **  Roderic,"  and  some  of  Scott's  and  Byron's  pro- 
ductions ;  but  Scott's  are  more  lyrical,  and  many  of  Bvron's  Tales  incline  to  this.  |> 
They  want  the  regularitv  of  the  old  heroic  poem :  the  ciuiracters,  too,  are  not  quite  ! 
natural.     Gray's  "  Bard  "  may  be  called  a  fable  ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  a  lyrical  fable. 

After  the  choice  of  subiects  executed  by  Milton,  all  others  fitde  into  littleneaa. 
This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which  he  has  thrown  upon  his  successors.  The  actors 
and  the  machinery  from  human  materials  must  appear  comparatively  uninteresting. 
We  may  invent  some  great  hero  ;  but  how  spiritless  will  be  appear  before  Satan  I 
and  how  mean,  before  Adam  and  Eve,  will  all  other  human  beings  show  themselves !      . . 

Still  something  might  be  done  better  than  has  been  done ;  at  once  natural,  . 
vigorous,  and  new.  We  may  imaeine  characters  distinctly  diseriminated,  moral, 
intellectual,  generous,  bold,  enterprising,  loffcv ;  and  we  may  put  them  into  a  pro- 
g^ression  of  movements,  wading  through  conflicting  obstacles,  and  going  forwardiB  to  ' 
some  great  end.  We  may  l^rrow  wese  from  no  history,  nor  derive  much  from 
observation — the  whole  may  be  invention ;  yet  we  may  keep  dose  to  the  probabilities 
of  nature,  but  nature  sublimed  by  virtue,  and  high  inborn  endowments. 

This  will  free  us  from  the  servile  task  of  copying  from  actual  examples,  whidi 
fi^eezes  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  binds  us  down  in  chains  to  the  earth ;  because      i 
we  can  always  imagine  more  than  we  can  find,  and  conceive  ideal  virtue  higher  than      I  ■ 
any  which  experience  tustifies.    So  of  ideal  beauty : — we  can  embody  visions  of 
fairness  and  purity,  such  as  no  individual  ever  possessed.  i 

But  to  invent  smgle  characters  is  not  so  impracticable,  as  to  make  several  so 
invented  act  their  parts  in  one  story,  and  have  their  respective  qualities  drawn  out 
by  the  conflict.  **  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est"  A  short  poem,  delineating  a  single 
character,  real  or  imaginary,  does  but  little.  Prior's  ^  Henry  and  Emma  "  goes  a 
little  farther,  but  the  fable  is  not  his  own :  he  has  merely  given  a  modem  verstfiea- 
tion  to  the  dialogue.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  very  beautiful.  Gray's  **  Elegy  "  is  a 
soliloquy,  and  not  of  an  ideal  person.     Not  one  of  Dryden's  Fables  is  original. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  style  of  the  *'  Paradise  Regained  "  is  much  km  encum- 
bered with  allusions  to  abstrase  learning  than  the  **  Paradise  Lost."  Different 
critics  assign  different  reasons  for  this.  It  is  probable  that  the  poet  was  influenced 
by  regard  to  the  simple  language  of  tiie  New  Testament :  in  previous  parts  of  the 
Bible  there  is  much  more  of  poetical  ornament  and  figurative  richness. 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  latter  poem  was  written  more  hastily  and  leas  laboured. 
As  to  much  imagery, — though  a  splendid  charm,  when  iust  and  grand,  or  beautiful, 
— it  is  not  an  essential  of  poetry.  There  may  be  invention,  which  is  not  in  its  strict 
sense  imaginative  :  it  may  be  purely  inteUectual  and  spiritual. 
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entirely  deseriptiye,  though  there  fa  somethiDg  of  a  distinct  cliaraeter  in  those  de- 
scripHonB  a»  applicable  to  different  states  of  mind.  Here  he  speaks  mainly  in  his 
own  person,  aiid  consonant  to  his  own  individual  taste  :  I  think,  however,  that 
there  is  leas  originality  in  these  than  in  most  of  his  other  poems. 

''Comns  **  is  the  inrention  of  a  beautiful  £&ble,  enrichea  with  shadowy  beings  and 
visonazy  delights  :  every  line  and  word  is  pure  poetry,  and  the  sentiments  are  as 
exquisite  as  the  images.  It  is  a  composition  which  no  pen  but  Milton's  could  have 
produced ;  though  Shakspeare  could  have  written  many  narta  of  it,  yet  with  less 
regularity,  and,  of  course,  leas  philosophical  thought  and  learning ;  less  prof andity 
aod  solemnity  ;  but  perhaps  with  more  buoyancy  and  transparent  flow. 

"  Lyeidas  "  stands  alone  :  Johnson  says  it  has  no  passion ;  the  passion  results 
from  the  imaginative  richness:  the  bursts  of  picturesque  imagery  give  a  melancholy 
lapture  to  a  senative  fancy.  But  Johnson  had  no  fancy.  It  is  like  entering  into 
ui  enefaattted  forest,  where  the  wood-nymphs  are  mourning  oyer  their  loves  in 
strains  of  aerial  musie  ;  or  approaching  a  fairy  island|  where  the  sea-nymphs  are 
aingii^  melodious  dirges  from  its  promontories. 

Joimson's  eensure  of  Milton  for  representing  himself  and  Lyeidas  as  shepherds, 
would  go  to  destroy  all  figurative  languap;e.  A  shepherd's,  as  long  as  poetry  has  been 
koown,  hajB  been  considered  a  poeticau  life  :  his  conversance  with  the  fields  and  open 
air,  ioined  to  his  leisure,  connects  itself  with  all  picturesque  imagery.  The  Scriptures 
would  have  afforded  the  critic  an  authority  which  one  should  have  supposed  he 
would  hare  respected ;  as,  for  instance,  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  Addison,  beginning 

The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care. 

But  Johnson  had  an  abhorrence  of  a  rural  abode  :  with  him  **  the  full  tide  of  life 
was  at  C^haring-CroBS."  He  preferred  the  roll  of  the  hackney-coach,  and  the  cries 
of  London,  to  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe,  the  shepherd's  halloo,  and  the  echo 
of  the  deep-mouthed  hounds  ringing  from  some  forest-slope  ;  and  the  witticisms  of 
aldennen  in  waistcoats  of  scarlet-and-gold  at  the  full-clad  table  of  Thrale  the  brewer, 
to  dreams  by  the  side  of  murmuring  rivers,  or  a  book  in  some  shade,  with  the 
greenery  of  nature  at  his  feet. 

It  b  not  true  that  there  is  no  grief  in  "Lyeidas ;"  but  grief  shows  itself  in  differ* 
eot  minds  according  as  they  are  differently  constructed.  An  imaginative  mind  does 
not  grieve  in  the  same  way  as  a  sterile  one :  it  is  not  stunned ;  it  expatiates  abroad : 
it  dwells  on  all  the  scenes  in  which  it  has  been  associated  with  the  object  of  its  loss. 
If  it  is  fun  of  tears,  those  tears  are  gilded  by  hope  :  but  Johnson  looked  to  death 
ooly  with  a  sullen  gloom ;  he  saw  no  bright  emanations  of  joy  playing  in  the  skies : 
with  him  H  was,  tlut 

Low,  Bulleu  sounds  his  grief  hegulled.*— Colliits. 

Johnson  prefers  Cowley^s  "Elegy  on  his  friend  W.  Hervey,"  on  account  of  its  plain 
nnmetaphorical  language.  Why  did  he  not  mention  that  of  Tickell  on  Addison, 
where  he  speaks  of  their  walking  and  conversing  in  consecrated  groves  1  The  critic 
tars  there  is  no  nature  in  *'  Lyeidas,"  for  there  is  no  truth  ;  no  art,  for  there  is 
nothing  new.  This  I  do  not  understand  ;  a  proper  novelty  is  the  result  of  genius, 
not  of  art.  But  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  novelty  in  this  composition  is  not 
just :  the  imagery  and  the  combinations  are  all  new :  raciness  is  one  of  its  beautiful 
characteristics :  it  is  full  of  imagery ;  but  principally  primal,  not  metaphorical 
imagery.  "  Lyddas  "  appears  to  me  much  more  vigorous,  more  expansive,  more 
vivid,  more  fall  of  sentiment  and  intellectuality,  than  "  L' Allegro  "  and  "  II  Pense- 
roso,"  which  are  the  popular  favourites. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Johnson  had  the  courage  to  venture  such  a  disreputable 
criticism  ;  but  he  was  now  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  had  grown  humoursome 
and  arbitrary.  His  contemporaries  feared  his  vituperation  and  personal  invectives. 
The  Wartons  were  mild  men,  and  loved  too  much  their  own  quiet  *  :  Mason  lived 
at  a  distance  from  him,  and  abhorred  and  feared  him  :  Gray  was  dead :  Johnson's 
dub  were  all  his  flatterers  and  worshippers  :  Burke  was  absorbed  in  politics  ;  and 
Sir  Joshua  R^rnolds  never  ventured  to  engage  in  literary  conflict  with  him.  A 
few  feeble  missiles  were  aimed  at  him  by  Potter  and  other  mediocrists ;  but 

*  A»  T.  Warton's  book  appeared  in  1785,  he  probably  composed  his  remarks  soon  after  the 
"  Ljres"  were  published  in  1761.  Whether  he  would  have  printed  them  while  the  Doctor  lived, 
may  be  a  qneetlon.  2 
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it  was  a  crisis  of  no  brilliance  :  Hayley  became  a  fashionable  poet ;  and  Beattie 
lost  his  spirits,  and  could  not  carry  the  ^  Minstrel  **  beyond  the  second  canto  : 
Robertson  and  Gibbon  were  great  in  history  ;  but  they  did  not  much  concern 
themselyes  with  poetry  :  Sir  William  Jones  was  yet  young,  vain,  and  ambitious 
to  ffo  with  the  stream  :  Horace  Walpole  was  too  delicate,  and  too  fearful  of  the 
rude  ridicule  of  Johnson  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  ;  nor  probably  would  his  taste 
have  led  him  to  it :  I  doubt  whether  Milton's  genius  had  much  of  his  sympathy. 

In  this  age,  such  an  ebullition  of  vulgar  acrimony  and  hard  insensibility  wonld 
not  have  been  left  unassailed  and  anrepelled.  The  Soullieys,  the  Lockharts,  the 
Wordsworths,  the  Wilsons,  the  Campbells,  the  Moores,  and  many  an  unfleshed 
sword  besides,  would  all  have  stepped  forth.  The  flattering  Thrales,  and  Boswells, 
and  Hawkinses,  and  Murphys,  would  have  had  no  shield. 

I  do  not  know  how  Cowper  felt  :  he  had  not  yet  broke  forth  into  &me,  aud 
perhaps  was  too  meek  to  have  then  dared  an  opinion  of  his  own  ;  but  he  has  left 
many  proofs  that  he  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Milton.  I  was  a  boy  when  the  Life 
of  Milton  came  out ;  though  the  Lives  of  the  more  modem  poets  appeared  after  I 
arrived  at  Cambridge  ;  and  then  my  indignation  at  the  attacks  on  Collins  and 
Gray  rose  to  a  height  which  has  never  since  subsided. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ON  Milton's  sonnets. 

The  Sonnets  are  another  object  of  Johnson's  virulent  attack  :  they  have  a  charac- 
ter of  their  own,  supported  for  the  most  part  by  a  naked  majesty  of  thought.  The 
model  is  drawn  from  the  Italians;  and  Milton's  favourite,  Dante,  set  him  the 
example.  He  took  little  from  the  tone  of  Petrarch  :  he  has  none  of  Petrarch*s 
sweetness.  The  sternness,  severity,  gloominess,  and  sublimity  of  Dante  had  his 
entire  sympathy.  The  English  reader  may  find  specimens  of  Dante*s  manner  in 
his  Sonnets,  excellently  translated  by  Hayley,  in  the  notes  to  his  poem  on  £pic 
Poetry :  I  must  admit  that,  in  the  Sonnets,  Milton  has  not  reached  his  model. 

The  brevity  of  the  Sonnet  will  scarcely  admit  the  greater  traits  of  poetry  :  there 
is  no  space  for  fable  ;  but  for  the  preservation  of  a  single  grand  thought  it  is 
admirably  fitted.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  '*  Specimens  of  English  Sonnets,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  YIII.,  chronologically  arranged,"  has  shown  their  progress  and  their 
fashions.  They  were  favourites  with  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  and  noany  less 
eminent  poets  of  those  days  ;  as  Sydney,  Constable,  B.  Barnes,  I^iel,  and  Dray- 
ton. It  appears  to  me  that  the  Sonnets  both  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  have  beea 
commended  too  much  :  they  are  quaint,  laboured,  and  often  metaphysical  Of  all 
authors,  Wordsworth  has  most  succeeded  in  this  department. 

But  there  are  many  of  Milton's  which  are  very  grand  in  their  nakedness  :  they 
have  little  of  picturesque  imagery.  To  make  use  once  more  of  an  expresaioa 
of  Johnson — not  as  applied  to  them,  but  to  other  parts  of  Milton — their  sublimity 
is  argumentative  :  it  is  intellectual  and  spiritual.  There  is  something  at  times  of 
ruggedness  and  involution  in  the  words :  thev  rarely  flow.  They  are  spoken  as  by 
one,  who,  conscious  of  the  force  of  the  thought,  scorns  ornament ;  they  have  some- 
thing of  the  brevity  and  the  dictatorial  tone  of  the  oracle,  and  seem  to  come  from 
one  who  feels  conscious  that  he  is  entitled  to  authority.  Compositions  so  short  can 
only  have  weight  when  they  come  from  established  names  :  every  word  ou^ht  to 
be  pregnant  with  mind,  with  thought,  sentiment,  or  imagery.  The  form  will  not 
allow  diffuseness  and  smooth  dilut^  periods :  the  repetition  of  the  rhymes  certainly 
aggravates  the  difiiculty. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  in  any  one  of  these  Sonnets  of  Milton  there  is  not  much 
sterling  ore,  I  will  give  it  up.  In  all  tliere  issome  important  thought,  or  opinion^ 
or  sentiment  developed.  The  modulation  may  sometimes  appear  rough  to  delicate 
and  sickly  ears  ;  and  there  is  not  the  nice  polish  of  a  lady's  gem  come  from  a  refining 
jeweller's  workshop  :  it  is  all  massy  gold, — not  fillacreed  away  into  petty  ornaments. 

The  Sonnet  on  Cromwell  is  majestic ; — on  his  blindness,  sublime  ; — on  his 
twenty-second  birth-day,  both  pathetic  and  exalted :  others  are  moral  and  axiomatic  ; 
and  others  descriptive.  Not  one  is  a  mere  effbsion  of  idle  words  or  insipid  com- 
monplace ;  not  one  has  tlie  appearance  of  being  written  for  the  sake  of  writing. 
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The  necesaitv  of  compression  gives  this  form  of  composition  a  great  merit,  when 
the  fountain  of  the  writer's  mind  is  abundant.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  short  space, 
bftiTCimeflB  itself  can  find  enough  to  fill  up  the  outline  ;  but  in  Milton  there  is  no 
Bomeaning  sentence  or  useless  word.  The  form  of  the  Sonnet,  however,  does  not 
Tvfose  mellifluousnesB  when  the  occasion  requires,  as  Petrarch  almost  everywhere 
proves.  No  verses  can  be  more  mellifluous  than  Petrarch's  :  something  of  this 
vill,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  softness  of  the  Italian  language  ;  but  the  English 
tongue  is  also  capable  of  it,  however  obstinately  Johnson  may  have  pronounced 
otherwise.  Milton  bad  no  ikura  to  flatter  and  idolise  :  he  found  in  his  wife  a  dull, 
insensate,  and  capricious  woman,  unwarmed  by  his  genius,  and  inapprehensive  of 
his  moral  qvalities:  his  admiration  turned  to  disgust,  and  his  resentment  to  bitterness. 
One  may  conceive  that  his  genius  might  have  thrown  more  of  the  splendour  of  ima- 
gination* into  his  Sonnets :  single  images,  such  as  are  scattered  through  all  the  rest 
of  his  poetry,  might  have  been  thrown  into  a  succession  of  these  small  forms,  and 
might  have  risen  by  a  noble  climax  to  their  termination. 

If  there  was  one  poetical  power  of  Milton  more  eminent  than  another,  it  was 
his  power  of  description ;  he  gave  an  idealism  to  all  his  material  images ;  and  yet 
they  were  in  the  highest  degree  distinct  and  picturesque.  He  knew  where  to 
throw  a  veil,  and  when  to  make  the  features  prominent.  A  poetical  image  should 
have  the  distinctness  which  a  painter  can  depict ;  but  it  should  have  also  some- 
thing of  the  Indefinito,  which  a  painter  cannot  depict : — ^tliis  is  Milton's  merit ;  and  it 
is  no  less  that  of  Dante.  It  is  what  ai*t  can  never  reach  :  what  genius  only  gives 
by  flashes  :  it  is  enthusiasm  and  inspiration. 

Tlie  question  at  present  is,  not  whether  the  Sonnets  are  equal  to  Milton's  genius, 
hot  whether  they  are  good,  or  as  contemptible  as  Johnson  represents  them,  I  say 
that  they  are  such  as  none  but  Milton  could  have  written  :  they  are  full  of  lofty 
tfaonght,  moral  instruction,  and  virtuous  sentiment,  expressed  in  language  as  strong 
as  it  is  plain.  They  are  pictures  of  a  manly,  resolute,  inflexible  spirit,  and  aid  us 
in  oar  knowledge  of  the  poet's  individual  character.  Is  this  light  merit  f — Where 
is  the  enlightened  reader  who  will  agree  with  Johnson,  and  wish  them  thrown  aside ! 

But  Johnson's  prejudices  against  Milton  were  inveterate  :  they  must  have  been 
taken  up  early  in  life  from  some  passion,  and  have  grown  with  his  growth.  He 
sever  ridded  himself  of  the  impressions  he  imbibed  from  Lauder  :  his  hatred  how- 
ever was  partly  political.  I  know  not  what  made  him  so  bigoted  and  blind  a 
partisan  :  his  birth  and  station  will  not  account  for  it ; — ^^robably  it  was  imbibed 
jacobitiam.  But  there  was  something  adverse  in  the  native  structure  of  the  minds 
of  these  two  celebrated  men  :  if  Johnson  had  genius,  it  was  quite  dissimilar  to  that 
of  Milton  :  it  was  solely  argumentative  :  he  had  no  inventive  imagination  :  he  saw 
no  phantoms  but  the  gloomy  phantoms  of  superstition :  he  had  no  chivalrous 
entbosiasm  :  he  delighted  not  to  gaze  on  feudal  halls,  or  '*  throngs  of  knights  and 
barons  bold : "  he  thought  not  of  another  world  ;  of  angels,  and  heavenly  splendour, 
bat  as  sobjects  of  trembling  and  painful  awe  I  He  turned  away  from  them,  except 
so  far  as  cluty  enforced  his  attention ;  he  loved  the  world,  and  all  its  gaieties,  and 
£»lUes,  and  conflicts. 

Could  there  be  a  greater  contrast  to  the  bard  of  **  Paradise  Lost"  and  "  Paradise 
Regained !"  To  him  who  would  decapitate  kings,  and  defy  the  powers  of  the  earth  1 
To  him  who  would  haunt  groves  and  forests,  and  listen  to  the  lonely  blast,  and 
busy  himself  in  deep  solitude,  and  love  musing  and  bis  own  creations,  rather  than 
the  busy  talk  of  social  collision  1  Him,  whose  taste  is  opposed  to  our  own,  and 
from  its  elevation  claims  a  superiority,  we  learn  first  to  envy,  then  to  hate,  then  to 
scorn.  Till  we  can  persuade  ourselves  that  he  is  in  tlie  wrong,  we  feel  our  own 
degradation.  Thus  Johnson,  when  he  was  grasping  at  the  head  seat  of  the  literature 
of  his  country,  could  not  bear  the  memoi^  of  one  whose  dissimilar  splendour  paled 
hk  own  ;  hence  his  constant  detractions,  his  petty  cavils,  his  malignant  perversions. 

To  dwell  on  this  topic  is  not  idle  or  irrelevant :  Johnson  still  holds  the  public  ear ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  weaken  his  influence  is  a  duty  neither  useless  nor  ungenerous. 
The  more  the  public  studies  and  admires  Milton,  the  higher  will  be  its  taste  and 
grasp  of  intellect.  As  to  the  Sonnets,  if  any  one  can  read  them  without  both  plea- 
evrable  excitation  and  improvement,  he  has  a  sort  of  mind^which  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  coltivate — a  barren  soil,  or  one  overgrown  with  weeds  and  prejudices. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ON   ''SAMSON   AOOMISTES." 

We  come  again  to  fable  and  invention.  <'  Samson  Agonistes  "  is  written  after  the 
severe  model  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedies ;  but  it  is  not  fit  for  the  stage,  nor 
intended  for  it :  tlio  characters  are  few ;  it  indeed  almost  approaches  to  a  mono* 
logue.  ^hkuy  object  to  the  Chorus ;  but  for  a  dramatic  poem  it  affords  mmoy 
opportunities  of  noble  eloquence.  Samson's  character  is  magnificently  supported  : 
he  is  a  giant  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body :  his  language,  though  not  suit^  to  the 
effeminate  polish  of  modern  ears,  is  vigorous  and  majestic. 

There  is  a  deep  pathos,  but  unyielding  soul,  in  all  the  hero  utters :  the  moral 
reflections  are  grand,  profound,  and  expansive.  The  application  everywhere  to 
the  poet*s  own  misfortunes  and  position  augments  the  interest  twofold. 

Milton,  in  his  preface  to  this  poem,  says: — ''  Tragedy,  as  it  was  anciently  oom- 
posed,  hath  been  ever  held  the  gravest,  moralest,  and  most  profitable  of  all  other 
poems ;  therefore  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  of  power,  by  raising  pity  and  fear,  or 
terror,  to  purge  tlie  mind  of  those  and  such  like  passions;  that  is,  to  temper  and 
reduce  them  to  just  measure  with  a  kind  of  delight,  stirred  up  by  reading  or  seeing 
tliose  passions  well  imitated,"  &c. 

On  this  Warton  makes  the  following  note  : — **  Milton,  who  was  inclined  to  pari* 
tanism,  had  good  reason  to  think  that  the  publication  of  his  *  Samson  Agooistes  * 
would  be  very  offensive  to  his  brethren,  who  held  poetry,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  dramatic  kind,  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  :  and  upon  that  account,  it  is  pro- 
bable, tliat  in  order  to  excuse  himself  from  having  engaged  in  this  proscribed  and 
forbidden  species  of  writing,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  prefix  to  his  play  a  formjd 
defence  of  tragedy."  Such  defence  of  what  does  not  require  to  be  defended  never 
makes  impression  upon  bigoted  minds.  The  blind  slaves  of  party  are  never  con- 
vinced by  reason  ;  they  repeat  by  rote,  and  cannot  be  put  out  of  their  lesson,  Long 
speeches  on  the  stage  become  tedious ;  but  are  not  so  to  the  intelligent  reader : 
and  there  is  no  mode  by  which  an  ideal  character  can  be  represented  witli  so  much 
effect.  A  person  under  the  influence  of  passion  can  best  describe  his  own  feelings : 
we  cannot  conceivo  any  tiling  more  heroic  than  mudi  of  what  is  said  by  Samson. 

In  accordance  with  some. celebrated  critics,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  third  place 
of  excellence  in  Milton's  works  ought  to  be  assigned  to  "  Samson  Agonistes " — 
placing  the  **  Paradise  Lost "  first,  and  <<  Paradise  Regained "  second.  Though 
«  Comus"  is  exquisite  poetry,  it  has  not  so  much  grandeur  and  holiness :  it  certainly 
is  more  purely  imaginative  ;  but  then  we  must  consider  the  compound  of  the  four 
great  essentials ;  and  we  must  always  prefer  sublimity  to  sweetness.  To  live 
among  the  nymphs  and  di'yads  is  delightful ;  but  moral  heroism  is  more  delightful. 
One  is  duty ;  the  other  is  only  pleasure. 

We  are  entitled  to  amuse  ourselves  by  sometimes  living  in  a  purely  risionary 
world ;  but  sometimes  also  we  are  called  upon  to  perform  our  part  among  the 
human  inhabitants  of  the  solid  earth:  and  the  grandeur  of  bold  enterprise,  or 
patient  suffering,  has  a  longer,  deeper,  and  more  instructive  hold  upon  the  mind, 
than  any  simple  and  unmixed  play  upon  the  fancy  or  the  senses. 

The  **  Comus  "  is  tlie  work  of  a  younger  man,  full  of  hope,  eUusticity,  and  joy  : 
the  tragedy  is  the  pouring  out  of  one  enriched  by  the  wisdom  of  age  and  experience, 
mellowed  by  misfortune,  and  elevated  by  patience  under  danger  and  calumny  : — 
of  one  **  fallen  on  evil  tongues  and  evU  days ;" — of  one  resolved  to  lift  himself 
above  sublunary  oppression,  and  rising  in  grandeur  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
his  trials.  We  muse  in  this  tragedy  upon  the  great  bard  mingling  his  ideal  inven- 
tions with  his  own  personal  gloomy  recollections  and  his  present  sorrows  and  pri> 
rations.  We  trace  the  workings  of  his  heroic  spirit ;  and  we  see  the  sublime  picture 
of  lofty  virtue  and  splendid  genius  **  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate."  The 
temperament  of  poetry  is  heat  and  exhalation :  it  throws  out  flashes,  of  which  Ubour 
and  art  cannot  supply  scintillie.  Its  warmth  and  tone  communicate  its  contagion 
to  others.  Whatever  there  is  of  artificial  and  mechaniod  attempt  to  produce  this 
effect  on  others,  fails,  and  ends  in  nothing.  It  is  like  dead  air,  whoDce  we  draw  no 
healthful  breath.  No  one  can  write  with  the  powers  of  a  poet  cxof  pt  when  he  is  in  a 
state  of  excitement.  All  must  be  centred  within  him : — ^tliere  the  fire  must  bum  and 
blaze.     He  must  see  with  the  mental  eye,  and  pore,  and  believe.    Langtuige  wUl  ac> 
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coDpaiiT  this  state  of  fspiritualian  without  being  searched  for.  If  the  thought  does 
not  prodoiniiiate  orer  the  expresnon,  it  is  not  only  charmleasy  but  weak  and  £Rulty  :— 

Cold  as  the  now  upon  Ciuiadfan  hills, 

It  wakes  no  spark  within,  but  chills  the  heart 

The  Spell  oomes  from  the  imagination  :~there  can  be  no  warmth  in  literary  com- 
poeitioa  where  there  is  no  imagination. 

The  force  and  brightness  of  the  fire  is  in  proportion  to  the  richness  and  abundanoe 
of  the  liiel  applied  to  it.  Milton  applied  all  invention^  all  wisdom,  all  learning,  and 
all  knowledge. 

Perliape  we  must  bring  to  the  reading  of  Milton  much  greatness  of  spirit,  a  strong 
and  unsophisticated  fancy — much  erudition,  and  much  power  of  thought,  to  enable 
ua  thoroughly  to  taste  and  admire  him.  In  this  he  differs  from  Shakspeare,  who 
is  equally  fitted  for  the  people  and  for  the  most  radiant  and  most  cultivated  minds. 
One  can  scarcely  deny  that  this  is  a  superiority  in  Shakspeare  :  Milton  oould  not 
have  been  what  he  was  without  the  aid  of  intense  study ;  but  as  Milton  could  not 
hare  done  what  Shakspeare  did,  so  Shakspeare  could  not  have  done  what  Milton 
did.  To  have  produced  **  Samson  Agonistes  '*  would  have  been  utterly  beyond 
Sfaakspeare^s  reach :  Shakspeare,  however,  would  have  given  more  variety  of  cha- 
lactersy  and  richness  and  contrast  of  incidents :  he  would  have  drawn  Dalilah  more 
invitiDg,  and  Samson  more  tender:  his  language  would  have  been  more  flowing — 
more  vemaeular ;  and  if  not  so  sublime,  more  beautiful :  it  would  have  sunk  with 
less  consideration,  and  more  immediately  into  people's  hearts.--''  Samson  Agonistes" 
is  for  study,  and  not  to  be  lightly  perused.  But  let  no  scholar — let  no  magnanimous- 
eooled  being,  who  understands  the  English  language,  and  has  any  tincture  of 
education,  omit  to  read  it,  and  muse  upon  it  again  and  again,  and  lay  it  up  in  the 
treasored  stores  of  his  memory :  it  will  exercise  and  improve  all  his  intellectual 
fiMoltieSy  and  elevate  his  heart : — it  has  at  once  novelty,  truth,  and  wisdom.  He 
may  learn  by  it  lessons  for  the  great  affairs  of  life,  enlarge  his  comprehension,  and 
fortify  his  boeom.  He  may  be  taught  that  sublimity  and  strength  of  language  lie 
not  in  glitter  or  floweriness ; — ^that  strength  is  naked,  and  boldness  of  conception 
can  support  itself.  

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  BAVB  thus  given  my  opinion  distinctively  of  Milton's  epic,  dramatic,  and  Ivrical 
genius.  I  have  done  it  sincerely,  without  exaggeration,  and,  after  a  habit  of  con- 
sidering the  subject  for  many  years,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  form  a  right  judgment. 

To  praise  upon  mere  authority  can  answer  no  good  purpose  ;  the  repetition  of 
hike  pnise  will  add  to  its  nauseousness :  but  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  merit, 
unless  we  strictly  establish  principles  which  shall  become  a  test  to  it.  The  endless 
diverrity  of  capricious  opinion  puts  every  thing  afloat :  we  can  trust  to  nothing  but 
the  concurrence  of  all  ages  and  all  nations.  If,  therefore,  we  And  that  what  was 
laid  down  by  Aristotle  has  received  the  sanction  of  posterity  under  all  changes  of 
manners  and  varieties  of  countries,  reason  enjoins  us  to  rely  upon  it  as  truth  :  I 
take,  therefore,  Aristotle's  four  requisites  of  good  poetry  to  be  undeniable.  By 
these  rules  Milton  must  ever  stand  where  he  has  been  placed — at  the  head  of  his 
art,  if  art  it  may  be  called.  But  the  extraordinary  thinjo^  is,  that  he  has  no  second 
in  this  eombination  of  merits, — that  he  stands  alone  I  There  are  those  whom  this 
will  offend  ;  but  it  is  the  stem  truth.  If  fable,  in  the  sense  in  which  Aristotle  uses 
it,  is  a  necessary  essential,  the  conclusion  Is  incontrovertible. 

Of  all  the  fifty-two  poets  whose  Lives  have  been  written  by  Johnson,  and  of  whom 
not  kas  than  seventeen  are  mere  versifiers,  and  several  of  them  mediocre  versifiers, 
— Dryden  and  Pope  stand,  in  common  estimation,  next  to  Milton.  But  however  I 
may  sin  against  the  popular,  opinion,  I  persevere  in  saying  that  they  are  deficient  in 
tfaa  first  essential,  to  which  I  have  alluded :  I  assert  uiat  they  have  no  poetical 
invention.  Pope's  ^  Rape  of  the  Lock"  will  scarcely  be  objected  to  me ;  nor  Dryden's 
"  Fables,''  which  are  all  borrowed.  Sir  William  Temple's  observation  of  the 
rarity  of  poetical  genius,  so  often  cited,  is  thus  verified.  Single  qualities  may  not 
be  uncommon  ;  it  is  the  union  of  all  the  essentials  which  so  seldom  occurs.  Milton 
had  them  all ;  and  each  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  Pope  may  be  said  to  have 
had  the  last  three :  Dryden  wanted  the  first,  and,  perhaps,  the  third. 
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So  far  as  poetry  is  to  be  coDsidered  not  only  the  voice  of  pleasure  but  the  voiee 
of  wisdom,  whatever  fiction  is  contrary  to  probability,  is  not  only  not  pnuseworthy, 
but  culpable.  It  justly  brings  poetry  into  contempt,  and  gives  it  the  name  of  an 
idle,  empty  art.  I  prefer  even  insipidity  and  triteness  to  extravagance ;  the  effort 
to  surprise  is  always  vicious.  The  poet's  business  is  to  exhibit  nature,  but  nature  in 
an  exalted  state :  hence  I  cannot  approve  Crabbe's  poetry,  however  true  to  life  bia 
descriptions  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  admit  that  Byron  in  his  fictions  goes 
sometimes  far  beyond  nature.  These  are  small  names,  even  the  last,  to  mention  after 
Milton,  whose  fables  utter  the  songs  of  angels  and  archangels ;  and  whose  sanctity,  ele-  ' 
vated  into  the  highest  sublimity,  keeps  due  music  with  the  choirs  of  Heaven  1  Not 
but  Byron  might,  if  he  had  been  equally  devout,  have  followed  Milton  in  this  track. 

I  am  conscious  what  talents  fai'  above  mine  it  requires  to  treat  adequately  the 
subject  I  have  here  undertaken :  but  others,  as  weak  as  I  am,  have  already  entered 
on  the  task  with  less  respectfulness  and  less  love,  and  I  am  willing  to  attempt  to 
wipe  away  some  of  the  stains  they  have  left.  For  fifty  years  I  have  had  an  un-  | 
quenchable  desii'e  to  refute  Johnson's  perverse  criticisms  and  malignant  obloquies. 
I  know  not  by  what  spell  his  authority  over  the  public  is  still  great  To  almost 
every  new  edition  of  Milton,  except  Todd's  and  Mitford's,  Johnson's  Life  of  Uie 
Poet  has  continued  to  be  repriuted.    This  repetition  surely  becomes  nauseous. 

But  he  who  gains  novelty  at  the  expense  of  trutli,  pays  too  dear  for  it;  and  gains     \l 
what  is  not  worth  having.     Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  stimulate  for  a  moment      . 
by  what  is  new,  though  unfounded:  but  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  nicety  of  taste,      ' 
must  give  their  sanction  to  what  is  pronounced.   All  inconsiderate  and  unmeasured 
praise  is  hurtful.    I  have  forborne  to  commend  any  composition  of  this  mighty  poet 
without  long  and  calm  thought.     I  have  considered  that  tlie  powers  of  Johnson      ! 
entitled  him  to  a  cool  and  careful  consideration  before  I  ought  to  venture  to  eon- 
tradict  his  opinion ;  but  that,  when  I  could  no  longer  doubt,  no  force  of  authority 
ought  to  restrain  my  expression. 

But  much  greater  authority  than  Johnson's  on  a  poetical  question  is  on  my  side : 
— Dryden,  Addison,  Gray,  the  Wartons,  Cowper,  Hayley,  and  innumerable  others. 

It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  say  more  of  Milton's  merits  as  a  poet,  after  all 
tliat  I  have  said :  recapitulation  in  his  case  would  probably  weaken  its  effect.     He      { 
had  not  only  every  requisite  of  the  Muse ;  but  every  one  of  the  highest  order,  and 
in  tlie  highest  degree.     His  invention  of  poetical  fable,  and  poetical  imagery,  was      j 
exhaustless,  and  always  grand,  and  always  consistent  with  the  faith  of  a  cultivated 
and  sensitive  mind.    Sublimity  was  his  primary  and  unfailing  power.    His  cha- 
racters were  new,  surprising,  gigantic,  or  beautiful ;  and  full  of  mstruction,  such  as 
high  wisdom  sanctioned.     His  sentiments  were  lofty,  comprehensive,  eloquent, 
consi$)tent,  holy,  original;  and  an  amalgamation  of  spirit,  religion,  intellect,  and     \\ 
marvellous  learning.     His  language  was  his  own:  sometimes  a  little  rough  and     ' 
unvernacular ;  but  as  magnificent  as  his  mind :  of  pregnant  thought ;  naked  in  its 
strength ;  rich  and  picturesque,  where  imagery  was  required  ;  often  exquisitely 
harmonious,  where  Uie  occasion  permitted  ;  but  sometimes  strong,  mighty,  and 
speaking  with  the  voice  of  thunder.  j, 

I  can  scarcely  go  further,  to  constitute  tlie  greatest  poet  of  our  nation,  and,  in     i ' 
my  opinion,  of  the  world :  for  surely,  taking  dignity  of  {able  and  other  characters 
into  the  question,  Homer  and  Virgil  cannot  be  compared  with  Milton  !    And,  to 
fortify  me,  Addison  and  Dryden  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  moral  character  the  poet  stands  among  the  noblest  and  the  best.  His  spirit 
was  as  holy,  and  his  heart  as  sanctified,  as  his  writings :  for  this  we  must  admit  tlie 
testimony  of  his  own  repeated  declaration  in  the  face  of  malignant  enemies,  and  the 
foulest  passion  of  detraction.  But,  as  humanity  cannot  be  perfect,  he  was  provoked 
by  diabolical  slander  into  recriminations  unbecoming  tlie  dignity  of  his  supreme 
genius,  and  devout  heart.  His  politics  were  severe,  and,  in  my  apprehension, 
wrong ;  but  they  were  conscientious.  The  principles  which  he  entertained,  the 
boldness  of  his  mind  pushed  to  an  unlimited  and  terrible  extent :  and  thus  he  was 
brought  to  justify  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I.  I  would  forget  this,  if  I  could  ; 
because,  remembering  it,  I  cannot  but  confess  that  I  feel  it  a  cloud  upon  his  dazzling 
glory ;  but  as  Horsley  said  on  another  occasion :  — 

One  pawing  vapour  shall  disaolva  away. 
And  leave  thy  glory's  unobstructed  ray  i 
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No.  I. 

mxXO&AXOA    BKLAT1IV6  TO  THE  FAMILY   OF   POWELL  OF   FOREST-BILL,    OXFORDSHIRE. 


"  MiltMi  mairied  in  16i3,  a  daughter  <rf  Juntice  Powell  of  Sandford,  in  the  ricinity  of  Oxford, 
and  lived  io  a  houM  at  Foresi-hill,  about  three  miles  from  Oxford." 

ToDD'8  Lira  op  Mjlton,  toI.  I.  p.  25,  ed.  1809. 

NoTfitKO  can  possibly  be  more  erroneous.  The  families  of  Powell,  alias  ap 
Uowelly  of  Sandfordy  and  Powell  of  Forest-bill,  were  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
mnsected  :  the  former  were  Roman  Catholics.  Milton^s  first  wife  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  Richard  Powell  of  Forest-hill.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  writer, 
bring  strongly  impressed  with  the  incorrectness  of  the  above  statement,  and  residing 
for  a  few  months  at  Oxford,  compiled  a  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Powell  of  Sand- 
furd,  by  which  the  fact  is  proved  to  demonstration.  There  were  then  no  memorials 
of  ^e  omily  in  the  churcli  of  Forest-hill ;  and  the  earliest  register  commencing 
A.  o.  1700,  no  notice  respecting  them  could  be  gleaned  from  that  source.  It  is  pro- 
bable they  came  gradually  intoprosperitynnderthewingsof  the  Bromes.  One  Richard 
Powell  is  **  remembered  *'  as  a  '*  servant "  (perhaps  bailiff  or  steward)  under  the 
win  of  George  Brome  of  Halton,  and  is  mentioned  before  the  testator's  armourer. 

Richard  Powell  of  Forest-hill,  and  Sir  Edward  Master  of  Ospringe,  in  Kent, 
were  executors  under  the  will  of  George  Brome's  widow,  Eliz.  (made  sih  Septem- 
ber, 1629)  proved  February  6th,  1634-5. 

The  will  of  Edmund  Brome  of  Forest-hill,  made  November  8th,  1625,  was  proved 
August  r2th,  1628,  by  Richard  Powell,  (sole  executor,)  Milton's  father-in-law. 
There  is  do  pedigree  of  the  family  to  be  met  with  ;  but  the  following  are  some 
memoranda  respecting  the  will  of  Richard  Powell  of  Forest-hill,  Esq.,  made 
December  30th,  1646,  proved  March  26th  1647,  by  his  widow,  Anne  ;  and  on 
May  10th,  1662,  by  his  son  Richard  ;  by  which  act  the  effect  of  the  power  so  given 
to  tiie  mother  was  done  away  with.  One  of  the  attesting  witnesses  was  John  Milion 
his  son-in-law  ;  but  the  original  will  not  being  now  (1831)  at  Doctors'  Commons, 
eoiiosity  will  be  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  seeins  the  poet's  handwriting. 

The  testator  names  as  executor,  in  the  first  place,  his  eldest  son  Richard  ;  and 
in  the  second,  in  case  of  said  Richard's  unwillingness  to  act,  his  wife  Anne  ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  in  ease  of  said  Anne  being  unwilling  to  do  so,  his  friend  Mr. 
John  Ellstone  of  Forest-hill,  to  whom  he  gives  twenty  shillings  for  a  ring.  He 
anpoints  aa  overseen  his  loving  friends  Sir  John  Curson  and  Sir  Robert  Pye, 
Knights,  and  gives  to  them  twenty  shillings  each  for  a  rine. 

He  devises  nis  house,  &c.,  at  Forest-hill,  ^alias  Forstnall)  and  alludes  to  his 
recently  eompoanding  for  the  same  at  Goldsnuths'  Hall,  to  his  eldest  son  Richard, 
Bobjecty  however,  to  as  follows  : — Payment  of  debts  and  funeral  expenses,  &c., 
satisfying  a  bond  to  Anne  his,  the  testator's,  wife,  in  reference  to  her  jointure, 
and  which  the  testator  was  not  able  at  that  period  (1646)  to  discharge  out  of 
his  peiaonal  property ;  and  the  remainder  was  then  to  be  divided  into  two  parts : 
oa«*  of  them  to  belong  to  the  said  Richard,  and  the  other  to  be  divided  among  such 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters  as  might  not  have  been  already,  at  the  time  of  the 
testator's  decease,  provided  for ;  and  the  sisters  to  have  one-third  more  apiece 
than  their  brothers. 

The  testator  desires  that  his  daughter,  Milton,  may  be  had  regard  to,  as  to  the 
s&ffieicncy  of  her  portion  ;  and  more,  if  his,  the  testator's  estate  will  bear  it. 

His  booses  and  lands  at  Wheatley,  and  all  other  properties  of  the  testator,  not 
so  above  specifically  bequeathed,  &c.,  are  given  to  his  said  son  Richard. 

The  marriage  portion,  £1000,  promised  to  John  Milton  by  his  father-in-law, 
was  never  paid,  according  to  the  biographies  of  the  poet.  His  distresses  in  the 
foval  cause  prsventedi  probably,  the  payment  of  it. 

[1  un  ladeMed  for  this  Information  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frederick  Ilolbrookc  of  Parkhurst, 
Bealc7<-Eo.3 
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No.  II. 
DESCENDANTS  OP  MILTON*. 

'*  Milton's  direct  deBcendants  can  only  exist,  if  they  exist  at  all,  among  the 
posterity  of  hia  youngest  and  faTOurite  daughter  Deborsih,  afterwards  Mrs.  Clarke, 
a  woman  of  cultivated  understanding,  and  not  unpleastug  manners,  known  to 
Richardson  and  Professor  Ward,  and  jjatronised  by  Addison,  who  intended  to  have 
procured  a  permanent  provision  for  her,  and  presented  with  fifty  guineas  by  Queen 
Caroline.  Her  affecting  exclamation  is  well  known,  on  seeing  her  father's  portrait 
for  the  first  time  more  than  thirty  years  after  his  death  : — *  Oh,  my  father,  my 
dear  father  ! '  *  She  spoke  of  him,'  says  Kichardson,  *  with  great  tenderness  ; 
she  said  he  was  delightful  company,  the  life  of  the  conversation,  not  onl  v  by  a  flow 
of  subject,  but  by  unaffected  cheerfulness  and  civility.'  This  is  the  character  of 
him  whom  Dr.  Johnson  represents  as  a  morose  tyrant^  drawn  by  one  of  the  sup- 
posed victims  of  his  domestic  oppression. 

<<Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Foster,  for  whose  benefit  Dr.  Newton  and  Dr.  Birch 
procured  Comus  to  be  acted,  survived  all  her  children.  The  only  child  of  Deborah 
Milton,  of  whom  we  have  any  accounts  besides  Mrs.  Foster,  was  Caleb  Clarke, 
who  went  to  Madras  in  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  then 
vanishes  from  the  view  of  the  biographers  of  Milton.  We  have  been  enabled,  by 
accident,  to  enlarse  a  very  little  this  appendage  to  his  history.  It  appears  from 
an  examination  of  the  parish  register  of  Fort  St.  George,  that  Caleb  Clarke,  who 
seems  to  have  been  parish -clerk  of  that  place,  from  1717  to  1719,  was  buried 
there  on  the  26th  of  October  of  the  latter  year.  By  his  wife  Mary,  whose  original 
surname  does  not  appear,  he  had  three  children  bom  at  Madras  : — Abraham, 
baptized  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1703  ;  Mary  baptized  on  the  17th  of  March,  1706,  | 
and  buried  on  December  the  15th  of  the  same  year ;  and  Isaac,  baptized  the  18th 
of  February,  1711.  Of  Isaac  no  further  account  appears.  Abraham,  tlie  great*  | 
grandson  of  Milton,  in  September,  1725,  married  Anna  Clarke  ;  and  the  baptism 
of  his  daughter,  Mary  Clarke,  is  registered  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1727.  With  her 
all  notices  of  this  family  cease.  But  as  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family,  nor  hia 
brother  Isaac,  died  at  Madras,  and  as  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  at  the 
baptism  of  his  daughter,  it  is  probable  that  the  family  migrated  to  some  oUier  part 
of  India,  and  that  some  trace  of  them  might  yet  be  discovered  by  examination  of 
the  parbh  registers  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  If  they  had  returned  to  England, 
they  could  not  have  escaped  the  curiosity  of  the  admirers  and  historiana  of  Milton. 
We  cannot  apologise  for  the  minuteness  of  this  genealogy,  or  for  the  eagemees  of 
our  desire  that  it  should  be  enlarged.  We  profess  that  snperstitious  veneration 
for  the  memonr  of  that  greatest  of  poets,  which  regards  the  slightest  relic  of  him 
as  sacred  ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  either  true  poetical  sensibility,  or  a  just  aeoae 
of  the  glory  of  England,  to  belong  to  that  Englishman,  who  would  not  feel  the 
strongest  emotions  at  the  sight  of  a  descendant  of  Milton,  discovered  in  the  person 
even  of  the  most  humble  and  unlettered  of  human  beings  f." 

No.  III. 
MILTON'S   AGREEMENT    WITH   MR.   8YM0NS   FOR   "PARADISE   LOST," 

DATED  87TU  APRfL,  1667* 

<<  These  Presents  made  the  27tli  of  day  April  1667,  between  John  Milton,  Gent, 
of  the  one  part,  and  Samuel  Symons,  printer,  of  the  other  part,wittne8S  That  Uie  aaid 
John  Milton  in  consideration  of  five  pounds  to  him  now  paid  by  the  said  Samuel 
Symdns,  and  other  the  consideracOns  herein  mentioned,  hath  given,  granted  and 
aasigued,  and  by  these  pnts  doth  give,  grant  and  assign  unto  the  said  Samll  Symons, 
his  executors  and  assignees.  All  that  Booke,  Copy,  or  Manuscript  of  a  Poem  intituled 
Paradise  Lost,  or  by  whatsoever  other  title  or  name  the  same  is  or  shall  be  called 
or  distinguished-,  now  lately  licensed  to  be  pribted,  together  wi*^  tlie  fall  benefitt, 

*  From  B  critique  oa  (lOdirln's  *  Lives  of  Milton'i  Nephews,'  in  Bdlnburgh  Review,  No.  L. 

i  While  the  grandson  of  Milton  resided  at  Madras*  in  a  condition  so  humble  as  to  make  the 
office  of  parish-clerk  an  object  of  ambition,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  elder  brother  of 
Addison  should  have  been  the  governor  of  that  settlement.  The  Ilononrabte  Galston  Addison 
died  there  in  the  jcar  1709. 
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profit,  wad  adTBnt&ge  thereof,  or  w«^  shall  or  may  arise  thereby.  And  the  said 
John  Milton  for  him,  his  ex"  and  adm",  doth  covenant  w'^  the  said  Sam"  SymOns, 
his  ex**  and  sm%  that  he  and  they  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  have,  hold  and  enjoy 
the  same  and  all  impressions  thereof  accordingly,  without  the  lett  or  hindrance  of 
him  the  said  John  Milton,  his  ex"  or  ass*,  or  any  person  or  persons  by  his  or  their 
eoospnt  or  privitv.  And  that  he  the  said  John  Milton,  his  ex"  or  adm'%  or  any 
other  by  his  or  their  meanes  or  consent,  shall  not  print  or  csuse  to  be  printed,  or 
sell,  dispose  or  publish  the  said  book  or  manuscript,  or  any  other  book  or  manuscript 
of  the  same  tenor  or  subject,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  Sam"  SymOns,  his 
ex**  or  aas* :  In  eoncideracdn  whereof  the  said  Sam«"  Symdns  for  him,.his  ex"  and 
adm**,  doth  covenant  with  the  aaid  John  Milton,  his  ex"  and  ass*,  well  and  truly 
to  pay  unto  the  aud  John  Milton,  his  ex"  and  adm^*,  the  sum  of  fiye  pounds  of 
lawfoU  english  monevat  the  end  of  the  fint  Impression,  which  the  said  Sam*'  Symdns, 
his  ex"  or  aos*,  shall  make  and  publish  of  the  said  copy  or  manuscript,  which  im- 
preanon  shall  be  accounted  to  be  ended  when  thirteen  hundred  books  of  the  said 
whole  copy  or  manoscript  imprinted,  shall  be  sold  and  retailed  off  to  particular 
rsading  eostomers.  And^  shall  also  pay  other  five  pounds,  unto  the  said  John 
Milton  or  hb  aas',  at  the  end  of  the  second  impression  to  be  accounted  as  aforesaid, 
And  five  pounds  more  at  the  end  of  the  third  impression,  to  be  in  like  manner 
aoooonted.  And  that  Uie  said  three  first  impressions  shall  not  exceed  fifteen 
hnndred  books  or  volumes  of  the  said  whole  copy  or  manuscript,  a  piece.  And 
further,  that  he  the  said  Samuel  Symdns  and  his  ex",  adm",  and  ass"  shall  be  ready 
to  make  oath  before  a  Master  in  Qiancery  concerning  his  or  their  knowledge  and 
befief  of  or  eonoeming  the  truth  of  the  disposing  and  selling  the  said  books  by  retail, 
a»  sJbrcsaidf  whereby  the  said  Mr.  Milton  is  to  be  entitled  to  his  said  money  from 
time  to  time,  npon  every  reasonable  request  in  that  behalf,  or  in  default  thereof 
■hall  pay  the  said  five  pounds  agreed  to  be  paid  upon  every  impression,  as  aforesaid, 
ss  if  Uie  same  were  due,  and  for  and  in  lieu  thereof.  In  witness  whereof,  the  said 
parties  have  to  this  writing  indented,  interchangeably  sett  their  hands  and  scales 
the  day  and  yeare  first  above  written.  John  Milton.   (Seal). 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  \  John  Fisher, 
the  presence  of  us,     J  Benjamin  Greene,  serv*  to  Mr.  Milton. 

AprU  26,  1669. 
Recr*  then  of  Samuel  Simmons   five  pounds,  being  the  Second  five  pounds  to  be 

paid — ^mentioned  in  the  Covenant.     I  say  rec'  by  me, 
WitoM.  Edmnnd  (JptoD.  John  M«,ton. 

I  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  of  Samuel  SymOnds  Cittizen  and  Sta- 
t&ncr  of  London,  the  Sum  of  Eight  pounds  :  which  is  in  full  payment  for  all 
my  right,  title  or  interest,  which  I  have  or  ever  had  in  the  Coppy  of  a  Poem 
Intitioi  Paradise  Lost  in  Twelve  Bookes  in  8vo — By  John  Milton  Gent,  my  late 
husband.     Wittness  my  hand  this  21'*  day  of  December  1680. 

WiiUie«,  Waiiam  Yopp,  Ann  Yopp.  Elizabeth  Milton. 

Know  all  men  bjr  these  pssents  that  I  Elizabeth  Milton  of  London  Widdow,  late 
wife  of  John  nUion  of  London  Gent :  deceased — ^have  remissed  released  and  for 
ever  qnitt  claimed  And  by  these  pssents  doe  remise  release  &  for  ever  quitt 
dayme  onto  Samuel  Symonds  of  London,  Printer— his  heirs  Execut"  and  Admi- 
nistcsSors  All  and  all  manner  of  Accon  and  Accons  Cause  and  Causes  of  Accon 
Smtea  Bills  Bonds  writinges  obligatorie  Debts  dues  duties  Accompts  Summe  and 
Somes  of  money  Judgments  Executions  Extents  Quarrel  Is  either  in  Law  or 
Ei|tti^  Controverstes  and  demanda— And  all  &  every  other  matter  cause  and 
thmg  whatsoever  which  against  the  said  Samuel  Symonds — I  ever  had  and  which 
1  my  beires  Exeeuters  or  Administrators  shall  or  inay  have  dayme  &  challenge 
or  demand  for  or  by  reason  or  means  of  any  matters  cause  or  diing  whatsoever 
fRHn  the  bei^nning  of  the  World  unto  the  day  of  these  pssents.  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  sett  my  hand  and  seale  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April 
in  the  thir^.tliird  Year  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  Charles  by  the 
giaoe  of  God  of  England  Scotland  ffrance  and  IreUnd  King  defender  of  the  fiaith 
^AnnoDni.  1681.  Elizabeth  Milton. 

9fff»€4  a«4  dHipertd  in  tk€  pssenee  qfJos.  Luob  W*".  Wiuumb. 
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No.   IV. 
COWLEY'S  PREFACE  TO  HIS  POEMS,  1656. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Cowley  had  scarcely  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  early  poems  of  Milton  ;  and  his  party  attachments  prevented 
even  a  wish  for  personal  intimacy  ;  lie  was  engaged  besides  on  active,  sometimes 
foreign  service,  and,  if  he  read  tlie  ^  Defensio  **  of  the  great  republican,  in  all  pro- 
bability read  it  with  horror. 

Yet  we  find  on  authority  not  to  be  questioned,  that  Milton  spoke  of  Cowley  as  a 
poet  whom  he  valued,  and  named  him  with  Spenser  and  Shakspeare.  This  is  the 
more  surprising,  as  Cowley  was  by  ten  years  the  younger  man,  and  his  writings  had 
never  appeared  in.  body  till  1656,  when  he  returned  to  England  from  the  Conti* 
ncnt,  and  published  them  in  folio.  This  volume  was,  there  can  be  no  question, 
read  to  Milton  in  his  blindness  :  the  congeniality  of  their  studies,  and  their 
religious  feelings,  led  him  to  estimate  highly  the  only  rival  that  Cambridge  had  bred 
to  him  in  Latin  verse ;  and  though  unnoticed  in  the  volume  upon  his  table,  the 
Preface  spoke  to  him,  as  by  the  inspiration  of  Urania  herself.  Let  the  raider 
imagine  the  blind  bard  listening  to  the  following  exquisite  admonitions,  which  he 
alone  folly  comprehended ;  and  the  expectations  which  of  all  mankind  he  only 
could  gratify  ;  and  upon  which  he  was  then  earnestly  and  silently  meditating : 

"  When  I  consider  how  many  bright  and  magnificent  subjects  the  holy  Scripture 
affords  and  proffers,  as  it  were,  to  poesy,  in  the  wise  managing  and  illustrating 
whereof,  the  glory  of  God  Almighty  might  be  joined  with  the  singular  utility  and 
noblest  delight  of  mankind  ;  it  is  not  without  grief  and  indignation  that  I  behold 
that  divine  science  employing  all  her  inexhaustible  riches  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
either  in  tlie  wicked  and  beggarly  flattery  of  great  persons,  or  the  unmanly  idolizing 
of  foolish  women,  or  the  wretched  affectation  of  scurril  laughter,  or  at  best  on  the 
confused  antiquated  dreams  of  senseless  fables  and  metamorphoses.  Amongst  all 
holy  and  consecrated  things,  which  the  devil  ever  stole  and  alienated  from  the 
service  of  the  Deity  ;  as  altars,  temples,  sacrifices,  prayers,  and  the  like  ;  tliere  is 
none  that  he  so  universally,  and  so  long  usurped,  as  poetry.  It  is  time  to  recover 
it  out  of  the  tyrant's  hands,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  is  the 
father  of  it.  It  is  time  to  baptize  it  in  Jordan,  for  it  will  never  become  clean  by 
bathing  in  the  water  of  Damascus.  There  wants,  methinks,  but  the  conversion  of 
that,  and  the  Jews,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  as 
men,  before  their  receiving  of  the  faith,  do  not  without  some  carnal  reluctanciea 
apprehend  the  bonds  and  fetters  of  it,  but  find  it  afterwards  to  be  the  truest  and 
greatest  liberty  ;  it  will  fare  no  oUierwise  with  this  art,  after  the  regeneration  of 
It :  it  will  meet  with  wonderful  variety  of  new,  more  beautiful,  and  more  delight- 
ful objects  ;  neither  will  it  want  room,  by  being  confined  to  heaven.  There  is  not  j 
so  great  a  lie  to  be  found  in  any  poet,  as  the  vulgar  conceit  of  men,  that  lying  is  i 
essential  to  eood  poetry.  Were  there  never  so  wholesome  nourishment  to  be  had  ■ 
(but  alas,  it  breathes  nothing  but  diseases)  out  of  these  boasted  feasts  of  love  and 
fables  ;  yet,  methinks,  the  unalterable  continuance  of  the  diet  should  make  us 
nauseate  it :  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  serve  up  any  new  dish  of  that  kind. 
They  are  all  but  the  cold  meats  of  the  ancients,  new-heated,  and  new  set  forth.  I 
do  not  at  all  wonder  that  the  old  poets  made  some  rich  crops  out  of  these  grounds  ; 
the  heart  of  the  soil  was  not  then  wrought  out  with  continual  tillage :  but  what 
can  we  expect  now,  who  come  a  gleaning,  not  after  the  first  reapers,  but  after  the 
very  beggars  ?  Besides,  though  those  mad  stories  of  the  gods  and  heroes  seem  in 
themselves  so  ridiculous  ;  yet  they  were  in  the  whole  Iwdy  (or  rather  chaos)  of 
the  theology  of  those  times.  They  were  believed  by  all  but  a  few  phUosophers, 
and  perhaps  some  atheists,  and  served  to  good  purpose  amon?  the  vulgar  (as  pitiful 
things  as  they  are),  in  strengthening  the  au^ority  of  law  wi&  the  terrors  of  eon- 
science,  and  expectation  of  certain  rewards,  and  unavoidable  punishments.  There 
was  no  other  religion  ;  and  therefore  that  was  better  than  none  at  all :  but  to  us, 
who  have  no  need  of  them  ;  to  us,  who  deride  their  folly,  and  are  wearied  with 
their  impertinencies ;  they  ought  to  appear  no  better  arguments  for  verse,  tlian 
those  of  their  worthy  successors,  the  knights  errant.  What  can  we  imagine  more 
proper  for  the  ornaments  of  wit  or  learning  in  the  story  of  Deucalion  than  in  that 
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of  Noah  t  Whj  will  not  the  actions  of  Samson  afford  as  plentiful  matter  as  the 
Ubonrs  of  Hercules  I  Why  is  not  Jephthah's  daughter  as  good  a  woman  as 
Iph^enia !  and  the  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan  more  woruiy  celebration  than 
that  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous  I  Does  not  the  passage  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites 
into  the  Holy  Land  yield  incomparably  more  poetical  variety  than  the  voyages  of 
Ulyases  or  .£neas  t  Are  the  obsolete  thread-bare  tales  of  Thebes  and  Troy  half  so 
ttand  with  great,  heroicali  and  supernatural  actions  (since  verse  will  n^ds  find 
or  make  snc^)  as  the  wars  of  Joshua,  of  the  Judges,  of  David,  and  divers  others  I 
Gui  all  the  transformations  of  the  gods  «ve  such  copious  hints  to  flourish  and 
expatiate  on,  as  the  true  miracles  of  Chnst,  or  of  his  prophets  and  apostles } 
What  do  I  instance  in  these  few  particulars  ?  All  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  either 
already  most  admirable  and  exalted  pieces  of  poesy,  or  are  the  best  materials  in  the 
world  for  it.  Yet,  though  they  be  m  themselves  so  proper  to  be  made  use  of  for 
this  pozpoee  ;  none  but  a  good  artist  will  know  how  to  do  it :  neither  must  we  think 
to  cat  and  polish  diamonds  with  so  little  pains  and  skill  as  we  do  marble  :  for  if 
any  man  design  to  compose  a  sacred  poem,  by  only  turning  a  story  of  the  scrip- 
tore,  like  Mr..Quarles's,  or  some  other  godly  matter,  like  Mr.  Heywood  of  angels, 
into  rhyme  ;  he  is  so  far  from  elevating  of  poesy,  that  he  only  abases  divinity.  In 
brief,  he  who  can  write  a  profane  poem  well,  may  write  a  divine  one  better  ;  but 
he  who  can  do  that  but  ill,  will  do  this  much  worse.  The  same  fertility  of  inven- 
tion  ;  the  same  wisdom  of  disposition  ;  the  same  judgment  in  observance  of  decen- 
cies; the  same  lustre  and  vigour  of  elocution  ;  the  same  modesty  and  majesty  of 
number ;  briefly,  the  same  kind  of  habit  is  required  to  both  :  only  this  latter 
allowB  better  stuff,  and  therefore  would  look  more  deformedly  ill  dressed  in  it.  I 
am  (ar  from  assuming  to  myself  to  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  tliis  weighty  under- 
taking :  but  snre  I  am,  there  is  nothing  yet  in  our  language  (nor  perhaps  in  any) 
that  is  in  any  degree  answerable  to  the  idea  that  I  conceive  of  it.  And  I  shall  be 
ambitions  of  no  other  fruit  from  this  weak  and  imperfect  attempt  of  mine,  bat  the 
opening  of  a  way  to  the  courage  and  industry  of  some  other  persons,  who  may  be 
better  able  to  porform  it  thoroughly  and  successfully." 

Such  were  the  suggestions  of  that  amiable  and  excellent  writer,  and  such  the 
soil  on  which  this  broad-cast  of  celestial  seed  was  thrown.  What  a  subject  of 
regret  that  he  should  have  died,  without  seeing  the  work  he  was  so  modest  as  to 
expect  from  another  and  superior  Muse !  He  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1667}  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  the  ^  Paradise  Lost "  was  then  just  issuing  from  the  press. 


SELECTED    ENCOMIASTIC    LINES. 

BAHROW  *. 

Qui  legis  Amissam  Paradisum,  grandia  magni 

Carmina  Miltoni,  quid  nisi  cuucta  legis  1 
Res  cunctas,  et  cunctarum  primordia  rerum, 

Et  fata,  et  fines  continet  iste  liber. 
Tntima  panduntur  magni  penetralia  mundi, 

Scribitur  et  toto  quicquid  in  orbe  latet : 
Terrseque,  tractusque  maris,  ccelumque  profundum, 

Sulpnureumque  Erebi,  flammivomumque  specus  : 
Quieque  colunt  terras,  pontumque  et  Tartara  cseca  ; 

Qunque  colunt  summi  lucida  regna  poli : 
£t  quodcnnque  ullis  conclusum  est  finibus  usquam, 

Et  sine  fine  Chaos,  et  sine  fine  Deus  ; 
Et  sine  fine  magis,  si  quid  magis  est  sine  fine. 

In  Christo  erga  homines  conciliatus  amor. 
Hcec  qui  sperai-et  quis  crederet  esse  futurum  1 

£t  tamen  hsBC  hodie  terra  Britanna  legit. 
O,  quantos  in  bella  duces  1  qu«  protulit  arma  ! 

Qun  canit,  et  quanta,  pnelia  dira  tuba  ! 
Coelestes  acies  I  atque  in  certamine  coelum  I 

Et  qufis  ccelestes  pugna  deceret  agros  I 

*  In  Paradisum  Amissam  Summi  PoetK  Jobannls  Miltoni. 
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Quantns  in  ntherais,  tollit  se  Lucifer  armis  ! 

Atque  ipso  graditur  vix  Michaele  minor  ! 
Quantis  et  quam  funestia  concurritur  iris. 

Dam  ferua  hie  Stellas  protegit,  ille  nq>it  I 
Dum  Tulsos  montee  ceu  tela  reciproca  torquent, 

Et  non  mortali  desuper  igne  pluunt : 
Stat  dubius  cui  se  parti  concedat  Olympua^ 

Et  metuit  pugnse  non  superesse  Buee. 
At  simul  in  coelis  Messise  insignia  fulgent,* 

Et  currus  animes,  armaque  digna  Deo, 
Horrendumque  rotse  strident,  et  ssBva  rotaruro 

Erurapunt  torvis  fulgura  Imninibus, 
Et  flammee  vibrant,  et  vera  tonitrua  rauco 

Admiatis  flammia  insonuere  polo  ; 
Excidit  attonitia  mens  omnis,  et  impetus  omnia, 

Et  casais  dextris  irrita  tela  eadunt. 
Ad  peenas  fugiunt ;  et,  oeu  foret  Qrcus  asylum 

Infemia  certant  eondere  se  tenebris. 
Cedite,  Romani  scriptores;  cedite,  Graii; 

Et  quos  fama  recens  vel  celebravit  anus. 
Hsec  quicunque  leget  tantum  cecinisse  putabit 

MsBonidem  ranaa,  Virgilium  culices. 

AXDRBW  MARTELL*. 

When  I  bebeld  the  poet  blind,  yet  bold, 
In  slender  book  his  vast  design  unfold, 
Messiah  crownM,  God's  reconciled  decree. 
Rebelling  angels,  the  forbidden  tree, 
Heaven,  hell,  earth,  chaos,  all ;  the  argument 
Held  me  awhile  misdoubting  his  intent. 
That  he  would  ruin  (for  I  saw  him  strong) 
The  sacred  truths  to  Fable  and  old  song  ; 
(So  Samson  groped  the  temple's  posts  in  spite) 
The  world  o'erwhelming  to  revenge  his  sight. 

Yet  as  I  read,  still  growing  less  severe, 
I  liked  his  project,  the  success  did  fear  ; 
Through  that  wide  field  how  he  his  way  should  find 
0*er  which  lame  faith  leads  understanding  blind  ; 
Lest  he  perplex'd  the  things  he  would  explain, 
And  what  was  easy  he  should  render  vain. 
Or  if  a  work  so  infinite  he  spanned, 
Jealous  I  was,  that  some  less  skilful  hand 
rSuch  as  disquiet  always  what  is  well, 
And  by  ill  imitating,  would  excel,) 
Might  hence  presume  the  whole  Creation^s  day 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  play. 

Pardon  me,  mighty  Poet !  nor  despise 
My  causeless,  yet  not  impious,  surmise  : 
But  I  am  now  convinced  ;  and  none  will  dare 
Within  thy  labours  to  pi'etend  to  share. 
Thou  hast  not  miss'd  one  thought  that  could  be  fit, 
And  all  that  was  improper  dost  omit : 
So  that  no  room  is  here  for  writers  left, 
But  to  detect  their  ignorance  or  theft 

That  majesty  which  through  thy  work  doth  reign, 
Draws  the  devout,  deterring  the  profane  : 
And  things  divine  thou  treat'st  of  in  such  state. 
As  them  preserves,  and  thee,  inviolate. 
At  once  delight  and  horror  on  us  seize. 
Thou  sing'st  with  so  much  gravity  and  ease  ; 

*  Address  to  Milton  on  reading  Paradise  Lost. 
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And  above  hmnan  flight  dost  soar  aloft 
With  plume  so  strong,  so  equal,  and  so  soft : 
The  bird  named  from  that  Paradise  you  sing. 
So  never  flags,  but  always  keeps  on  wing. 

Where  couldst  thou  words  of  such  a  compass  find  ! 
Whence  fumi&h  such  a  vast  expanse  of  mind  ! 
Just  Heaven  thee,  like  Tiresias,  to  requite, 
Rewards  with  prophecy  thy  loss  of  sight. 

Well  mightst  thou  scorn  thy  readers  to  allure 
With  tinkhng  rhyme,  of  thy  own  sense  secure  ; 
While  the  Town-Bays  writes  all  the  while  and  spells, 
And,  like  a  pack-horse,  tires  without  his  bells  : 
Their  fancies  like  our  bushy  points  appear ; 
The  poets  tag  them,  we  for  fiushion  wear. 
I  too,  transported  by  the  mode,  offend ; 
And,  while  I  meant  to  praise  thee,  must  commend  : 
Thy  verse  created,  like  thy  theme  sublime. 
In  number,  weighty  and  measure,  needs  not  rhyme. 

DRYDEN*. 

Thkek  Poets,  in  three  distant  ages  boni, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn : 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  snrpass'd ; 
The  next,  in  majesty ;  in  both,  the  last 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  fiurther  go : 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  former  two. 

ADDISONt. 
But  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalks, 
Unfetter'd,  in  majestic  numbers,  walks : 
No  vulgar  hero  can  his  Muse  engage. 
Nor  earth's  wide  scene  confine  lus  hallow'd  rage. 
See !  see !  he  upward  springs,  and,  towering  high. 
Spurns  the  dull  province  of  mortality ; 
Shakes  Heaven's  eternal  throne  with  dire  alarms, 
And  sets  the  Almighty  Thunderer  in  arms  ! 
Whate'er  his  pen  describes  1  more  than  see  ; 
Whilst  every  verse,  array*d  in  majesty, 
Bdd  and  sublime,  my  whole  attention  draws. 
And  seems  above  the  critic's  nicer  laws. 
How  are  you  struck  with  terror  and  delight. 
When  angel  with  archangel  copes  in  fight ! 
When  great  Messiah^s  outspread  banner  shines, 
How  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines ! 
What  sound  of  brazen  wheels,  with  thunder,  scare 
And  stun  the  reader  witli  the  din  of  war ! 
With  fear  my  spirits  and  my  blood  retire. 
To  see  the  seraphs  sunk  in  clouds  of  fire : 
Bat  when,  with  eager  steps,  from  hence  I  rise. 
And  view  the  first  gay  scene  of  Paradise ; 
What  tongue,  what  words  of  rapture,  can  express 
A  vision  so  profuse  of  pleasantness ! 

THOMSON  ^ 

-For  lofty  sense. 


Creative  fancy,  and  inspection  keen 
Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart. 
Is  not  wild  Shakspeare  thine  and  Nature's  boost ! 
Is  not  each  great,  each  amiable  Muse 

*  Epigram  on  Mflton.  t  From  an  Account  of  the  Greatest  Eogliah  Poets. 

t  The  6eaiioii»— **  Summer." 
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Of  classic  ages  in  thy  Miltox  met  t 
A  genius  universal  as  his  theme  ; 
Astonishing  as  Chaos ;  as  the  bloom 
Of  blowing  Eden  fair  ;  as  Heaven  sublime ! 

GRAY*. 

Nor  second  he  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  ecstacy  ; 

The  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy, 

He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  pUu»  and  time  : 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze. 

Where  Angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 

He  saw  ;  but,  bUsted  with  excess  of  light, 

Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

COLLINSf. 

High  on  some  cliff,  to  Heaven  up-piled, 
Of  rude  access,  of  prospect  wild, 
Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep. 
Strange  shades  o'erbrow  the  vallejrs  deep, 
And  holy  Genii  guard  the  rock, 
Its  glooms  embrown,  its  springs  unlock ; 
While  on  its  rich  ambitious  head 
An  Eden,  like  his  own,  lies  spread  ; 
I  view  that  oak  the  fancied  glades  among. 
By  which,  aa  Milton  lay,  his  evening  ear. 
From  many  a  cloud  that  dropp'd  ethereal  dew. 
Nigh  sphered  in  Heaven,  its  native  strains  could  hear. 
On  which  that  ancient  trump  he  reach'd  was  hung ; 
Thither  oft  his  glory  greeting. 
From  Waller's  myrtle  shades  retreating. 
With  many  a  vow  from  Hope's  aspiring  tongue. 
My  trembung  feet  his  guiding  steps  pursue ; 
In  vain  :^~Such  bliss  to  one  alone 
Of  all  the  sons  of  Soul  was  known ; 
And  Heaven  and  Fancv,  kindred  Powers, 
Have  now  o'ertum'd  uie  inspiring  bowers. 
Or  curtain'd  oloee  such  scene  from  every  future  view. 

MASONt. 

Rise,  hallow'd  Milton  1  rise  and  say. 

How,  at  thy  gloomy  close  of  day  ; 
How,  when  **  depress'd  by  age,  beset  with  wrongs  ;" 
When  **  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues  :" 

When  Darkness,  brooding  on  thy  sight, 

Exiled  the  sovereign  lamp  of  light ; 
Say,  what  could  then  one  cheering  hope  diffuse  f 
What  friends  were  thine,  save  Memory  and  the  Muse ! 

Hence  the  rich  spoils,  thy  studious  youth 

Caught  from  the  stores  of  ancient  Truth  : 
Hence  all  thy  busy  eye  could  pleased  explore, 
When  Rapture  led  thee  to  the  Latian  shore ; 

Each  scene,  tliat  Tiber's  bank  supplied ; 

Each  grace,  that  played  on  Amo's  side  : 
The  tepid  gales,  through  Tuscan  glades  that  fly  ; 
The  blue  serene,  that  spreads  Hesperia's  sky  ; 

Were  still  thine  own  :  thy  ample  mind 

Each  charm  received,  retain'd,  combined. 

*  Progress  of  Poesy.  f  Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character.  t  Ode  to  Memory. 
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And  thence  '*  the  nightly  Visitant/'  that  came 
To  touch  thy  bosom  with  her  sacred  flame, 

Reeall'd  Uie  long-lost  beams  of  grace, 

That  whilom  shot  from  Natore's  fiice 
When  God,  in  Eden,  o'er  her  yontfaful  breast 
Spread  willi  his  own  right  hand  Perleotion'B  gorgeous  vest. 

Dr.  liOBERTS*. 

Po£i  of  other  times !  to  thee  I  bow 

With  lowliest  reverence.    Oft  thou  takest  my  soul. 

And  wafk'st  it  by  thy  potent  harmony 

To  that  empyreal  mansion,  where  thine  ear 

Ganght  the  soft  warblings  of  a  seraph's  harp. 

What  time  the  nightly  visitant  unlock'd 

The  gates  of  Heaven,  and  to  thy  mental  sight 

Dispuiy'd  celestial  scenes.    She  from  thy  lyre 

WiUi  indignation  tore  the  tinkling  bells, 

And  tom'd  it  to  snblimest  argument. 

COWPER  t. 

Agis  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appear'd, 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuau  swan  was  heard  : 
To  carry  Nature  lengths  unknown  before, 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  ask'd  ages  more. 
Thus  Genius  rose  and  set  at  order'd  times, 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distant  climes. 
Ennobling  every  region  that  he  chose ; 
He  sunk  m  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose ; 
And,  tedious  years  of  gothic  darkness  pass'd, 
Emersed  all  splendour  in  our  isle  at  last. 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main. 
Then  show  far  off  their  shining  plumes  again. 

COWPERJ. 

pHiLOfiOPHT,  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love, 
Has  eyes  indeed  ;  and,  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man. 
Gives  Him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches  :  piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Caistalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  childlike  sage  ! 
'Sagacious  rmder  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  his  word  sagacious.    Such  too  thine, 
Bfilton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings. 
And  fed  on  manna. 

WORDBWORTHJ. 

Hilton  !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour : 
England  hath  need  of  thee  :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters :  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
eside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower. 
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Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  inward  happineae.     We  are  selfish  men ; 

O,  raise  us  up  !  return  to  us  acain  ; 

And  give  us  manners,  yirtue,  freedom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart : 

Thou  hadst  a  Toice,  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea  : 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free ; 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way. 

In  cheerful  godliness  :  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 


I 


I. 

He,  most  sublime  of  hards,  whose  lay  divine  ' 

Sung  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  ¥ras  in  his  style 

Naked  and  stem  ;  and  to  effeminate  ears 

Perchance  ev'n  harsh  ;  but  who  will  dare  dispute 

His  strength  and  grandeur  I    What  bright  glories  shine 

Upon  the  towers  of  his  gigantic  pile. 

Which  neither  storms  nor  Time's  destruction  fears. 

Eternal  growth  of  an  eternal  root ! 

How  plam  the  words,  that  with  essential  thought, 

Pure,  heavenly,  incorporeal, — ^by  the  skill 

Of  angels'  tongues  how  marvellously  wrought, — 

The  web  etiiereal,  where  the  serpent's  ill 

Brought  woe  and  ruin  into  Paradise, 

And  drove  the  sire  of  man  from  Eden's  bliss  ! 

II. 

Not  Milton's  holv  genius  could  secure 

In  life  his  name  uom  insult  and  from  soom. 

And  taunts  of  indignation  ;  foul  as  fall 

Upon  the  vilest  tribe  of  human  kind  ; 

Nor  yet  untainted  could  his  heart  endure  ' 

The  calumnies  his  patience  should  have  borne : 

For  words  revengeful  started  at  his  call, 

And  blotted  the  effulgence  of  his  mind. 

But,  O,  how  frail  the  noblest  soul  of  man  !  '[ 

Not  o'er  aggressive  blame  the  bard  arose  ; 

His  monarch's  deeds  'twas  his  with  spleen  to  scan  ; 

And  on  his  reign  the  gates  of  mercy  close  I  ' 

He  had  a  hero's  courage  ;  but,  too  stem. 

He  could  not  soft  submission's  dictates  learn  ! 

£.  B. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


This  Book  on  the  whole  ia  so  perfect  from  beginning  to  end,  that  it  would  be 
diJBciilt  to  find  a  single  superfluous  passage.  Milton's  poetical  style  is  more  serried 
than  any  other :  rhymed  metre  leads  to  empty  words,  involutions,  and  circum- 
locatioos  ;  but  it  is  in  the  thought,  still  more  than  in  the  language,  that  this  closeness 
a  apparent.  The  matter,  the  illustrations,  and  the  allusions,  are  historically, 
natanlly,  or  philosophically  true.  The  learning  is  of  every  extent  and  diversity  ; 
— rseondite,  claasieal,  scientific,  antiquarian.  But  the  most  surprising  thing  is 
bow  he  vivUies  every  topic  he  touches  by  poetry :  he  gives  life  and  picturesqueness 
to  the  driest  catalogue  of  buried  names,*  personal  or  geographicaL  They  who 
bring  no  learning,  yet  feel  themselves  charmed  by  sounds  and  epithets  which 
give  a  vague  pleasure  to  the  mind,  and  stir  up  the  imagination  into  an  indistinct 
emotioo. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  so  copiously  about  poetical  imagination 
by  eriticB  ancient  and  modem,  I  still  think  that  the  generality  of  authors  and 
readers  have  a  very  confused  idea  of  it.  It  is  the  power,  not  only  of  conceiving, 
bat  creating  embodied  illustrations  of  abstract  truths,  which  are  sublime,  or 
pathetic,  or  beautiful. 

Bat  those  ideas,  which  Milton  has  embodied,  no  imagination  would  have  dared 
to  attempt  bat  his  own  :  none  else  would  have  risen  '*  to  the  highth  of  this  great 
argmnent.''    Every  one  else  would  have  fallen  short  of  it,  and  degraded  it. 

Johnson  aaya,  that  an  <*  inconvenience  of  Milton's  design  is,  that  it  requires  the 
description  Jt  what  cannot  be  described, — ^the  agency  of  Spirits.  He  saw  that 
inunateriaUty  supplied  no  images,  and  that  he  comd  not  show  angels  acting  but  by 
instrmaenta  of  action  ;  he  therefore  invested  them  with  form  and  matter.  This 
being  mn  nnsrjr^  was  therefore  defensible,  and  he  should  have  secured  the  con- 
soteoey  of  his  sjrstem  by  keeping  immateriality  out  of  sight,  and  enticing  hb 
reader  to  drop  it  from  his  thoughts."  Surelv  this  was  quite  impossible  for 
the  reason  Johnson  himself  has  given.  The  imagination,  by  its  natural  ten- 
dencies, alwaya  embodies  Spirit.  Poetry  deals  in  pictures,  though  not  exclusively 
in  pictures. 

In  this  respect  Milton's  poetry  is  different  from  almost  all  other ;  that  it  is 
alwajrs  founded  on  our  belief,  and  a  belief,  which  we  consider  a  matter  of  duty  and 
rvligion.  Milton's  imagination  is  always  conscientious  :  and  here  azain  is  his 
pcenfiaritv.  AJmoat  every  imaginative  poet,  excejpt  Milton,  falls  occasionally  into 
fantasticality : — ^perhaps  I  ou^t  to  except  also  Shakspeare.  This  is  the  vice  of 
poetry,  where  there  is  not  the  severest  judgment  and  the  most  profound  control ; 
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and  it  is  a  Tice  which  the  bad  taste  of  the  public  encourages.  The  flowers,  as 
they  are  called, — the  corrupt  omaments  of  poetiy,  please  vulgar  apprdiensions 
and  feelings.  GUring  colours,  exaggerated  forms,  rouse  ordinary  eyes  and 
intellects. 

The  classical  taste,  the  sober  grace  of  ideal  majesty  or  beauty,  appears  tame  to 
a  mind  vitiated  with  all  the  extravagances  and  fooleries  of  insane  romance.  The 
Grothic  ages  introduced  numerous  ignorant  superstitions  and  absurd  opinions, 
which  in  more  enlightened  times  revolt  a  strict  or  sober  understanding.  Fictbns 
founded  on  such  systems,  or  interwoven  with  them,  except  so  fitr  as  they  are 
merely  illustrative,  may  amuse  as  momentary  sports  of  wanton  or  forced  invention ; 
but  the  sound  intellect  rejects  them  in  its  moments  of  seriousness. 

Among  the  miraculous  acquirements  of  Milton,  was  his  deep  and  familiar 
intimacy  with  all  classical  and  all  chivalrous  literature, — the  amalgamation  in  his 
mind  of  all  the  philosophy  and  all  the  sublime  and  ornamental  literature  of  the 
ancients,  and  all  the  abstruse,  the  laborious,  the  immature  learning  of  those  who 
again  drew  off  the  mantle  of  Time  from  the  ancient  treasures  of  genius,  and  mingled 
with  them  their  own  crude  conceptions  and  fantastic  theories.  He  extracted 
from  tins  mine  all  that  would  aid  the  imagination  without  shocking  the  reason. 
He  never  rejected  philosophy ; — but  where  it  was  fitbulous,  only  offered  it  as 
ornament. 

It  will  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  of  all  uninspired  writings  (if  these  be  unin- 
spired), Milton's  are  the  most  worthy  of  profound  study  by  all  minds  which  would 
know  the  creativeness,  the  splendour,  the  learning,  the  eloquence,  the  wisdom,  to 
which  the  human  intellect  can  reach. 

So  far  as  poetry  is  made  by  mere  figures  of  speech,  it  is  a  miserable  art,  which 
lias  nothing  of  invention  or  thought. 

As  to  material  pictures  of  spiritual  existences,  they  always  take  such  appear- 
ances when  they  visit  us,  thougn  they  can  resolve  themselves  back  into  air.  It  is 
not  inconsistent,  therefore,  or  contrary  to  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  system  of  tlie 
creation  so  to  represent  them.  Animation  is  the  soul  of  fiction  ;  but  it  is  true,  that 
there  may  be  anunation  without  body. 

Milton's  force  and  sublimity  of  fable  is  especially  attested  by  his  frequent  con- 
currence with  the  hints  and  language  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  filling  up  those 
dark  and  mysterious  intimations  which  escaped  leas  illuminated  minds.  Here  then 
imagination  took  its  grandest  and  most  oracular  form. 

But  they  who  have  degraded  and  depraved  their  taste  by  vulgar  poetry,  not 
only  do  not  rise  to  the  delight  of  this  tone,  but  have  no  conception  of  it.  They 
deem  the  bard's  work  to  be  a  concentration  of  petty  spangles  of  woi*d8,  like  false 
jewels  made  of  paste  by  an  adroit  artisan.  Everything  is  technical,  and  they 
judge  only  by  skill  in  decoration. 

In  Milton's  language,  though  there  is  internal  force  and  splendor,  there  is 
outward  plainness.  Common  readers  think  that  it  sounds  and  looks  like  prose  : 
this  is  one  of  its  attractions  ;  while  all  which  is  stilted,  and  decorated,  and  affected, 
soon  fatigues  and  satiates.  To  delight  the  ear  and  the  eye  is  a  mere  sensual 
indulgence  ; — true  poetry  strikes  at  the  soul. 

After  all  which  has  been  said  of  Milton  by  so  many  learned  and  able  critics 
these  remarks  may  seem  superfluous  ;  but  I  persuade  myself  that  some  of  the 
topics  of  praise  here  urged  have  not  been  duly  noticed  before.  I  must  here  also 
repeat  ray  conviction,  that  of  all  critics,  Addison  is  the  most  beautiful,  eloquent, 
and  just :  ho  enters  deep  into  the  fable,  the  imagery,  and  the  sentiment :  most  of 
the  other  commentators  merely  busy  themselves  with  the  explanation  or  illus- 
tration of  the  learning. 

We  are  bound  to  study  in  what  way  Milton  has  exercised  his  mighty  powers  of 


Ignorant 
have,  demonstrated,  what  a  grand  and  holy  imagination  can  do. 


»> 


««THE   VEB8E. 


[Tbe  follvwiiic  is  from  the  hand  of  the  poet  himielf :  as  it  ia  diort.  I  have  given  his  own 

orttkognfiij*,  pecuUar  in  aome  pointa.— £o.] 

*  Ths  meimire  is  English  Heroiek  Verse  without  Rime,  as  that  of  Homer  in 
Greek,  and  of  Virgil  in  Latin ;  Rime  heing  no  neoessary  Adjunct  or  true  Orna- 
ment of  Poem  or  good  Verse,  in  longer  Works  especially,  but  the  Invention  of  a 
bartarons  Age,  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  Meeter  ;  grac't  indeed  since 
bjr  die  use  of  some  fkmous  modem  Poets,  carried  away  by  Custom,  but  much  to 
thir  own  Texalion,  hindrance,  and  constraint,  to  express  many  things  otherwise, 
and  for  the  moat  part  worse,  then  else  they  would  have  exprest  them.  Not 
without  cause,  therefore,  some  both  Italian  and  Spanish  Poets  of  prime  note,  have 
rpjeeted  Rime  both  in  longer  and  shorter  Works,  as  have  also,  long  since,  our  best 
English  Tragedies  ;  as  a  thing  of  it  self,  to  all  judicious  ears,  trivial  and  of  no  true 
"■"■li**'  ddigfat ;  which  consisiB  only  in  apt  Numbers,  fit  quantity  of  Syllables,  and 
the  seaee  variously  drawn  out  from  one  verse  into  another,  not  in  the  jingling 
sound  of  like  endings,  a  fault  avoided  by  the  learned  Ancients  both  in  Poetry  and 
ail  good  Qratoxy.  This  neglect  then  of  Rime  so  little  is  to  be  taken  for  a  defect, 
though  it  may  seem  so  perhaps  to  vulgar  Readers,  that  it  rather  is  to  be  esteemed 
an  example  set,  the  first  in  English,  of  ancient  liberty  recovered  to  Heroiek  Poem 
from  the  tioableeome  and  modem  bondage  of  Riming.' 


tt 


*  From  Milton'a  own  edition,  IftSi 
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BOOK  I. 


ARGUMENT. 

This  first  book  proposes,  first  in  briefs  the  whole  sul^Jeot,  man's  disobedience,  and  the  loss  there- 
upon of  Faradise*  wherein  he  was  placed.  Then  touches  the  prime  oiuae  of  his  £sU,  the 
serpent,  or  rather  Satan  in  the  serpent,  who,  revolting  from  God,  and  drawing  to  his  ride 
many  legions  of  Angels,  was  by  the  command  of  God  driven  out  of  heaven  with  all  his  crew 
into  the  groat  deep.  Which  action  passed  over,  the  Poem  hastes  into  the  midst  of  things, 
presenting  Satan  with  his  Angels  now  fallen  into  hell,  described  here,  not  in  the  centre,  for 
heavm  and  earth  may  be  supposed  as  yet  not  made,  certainly  not  yet  aMnirsed  ;  but  in  a 
place  of  utter  darkness,  fitliest  called  Chaos :  here  Satan  with  his  Angels  Ijring  on  the  boining 
lake,  thunderstruck  and  astonished,  after  a  certain  space  recovers,  as  from  oonf^iaion,  calls 
up  him  who  next  in  order  and  dignity  lay  by  him:  they  confer  of  their  misenible  lUL 
Satan  awakens  all  his  legions,  who  lay  till  then  in  the  same  manner  confounded :  they  rise ; 
their  numbers,  array  of  battel,  their  chief  leaders  named,  according  to  the  idols  known 
afterwards  in  Canaan  and  the  countries  adjoining.  To  these  Satan  directs  his  speech,  com- 
forts them  with  hope  yet  of  regaining  heaven,  but  tells  them  lastly  of  a  new  world  and  a 
new  kind  of  creature  to  be  created,  according  to  an  ancient  prophecy  or  report  in  heaven ; 
for  that  Angels  were  long  before  this  visible  creation,  was  the  opinion  of  many  ancient 
Fathers.  To  find  out  the  truth  of  this  prophecy,  and  what  to  determine  thereon,  he  refers 
to  a  full  council.  Wiiat  his  associates  thence  attempt.  Pandsmonium,  the  palace  of  Satan, 
rises,  suddenly  built  out  of  the  deep :  the  infernal  Peers  there  sit  in  council. 


Of  Man*8  first  disobedience  %  and  the  fruit 
II  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

,  Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 

With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man  \ 

,|  Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat,  )  * 

1 1  Singi  heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 

Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
I  Tliat  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 

In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
I  Rose  out  of  chaos :  or,  if  Sion  hill  ^* 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa*s  brook  ^  that  flow'd 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,  I  thence 

Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song. 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 

Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues  ^^ 

*  Milton  has  proposed  the  subject  of  his  poem  in  the  first  six  verses  :  these  lines  are 
perhaps  as  plain,  simple,  and  unadorned,  as  any  of  the  whole  poem ;  in  which  particular 
the  author  has  conformed  himself  to  the  example  of  Homer,  and  the  precept  of  Horace. 
His  invocation  to  a  work,  which  turns  in  a  great  measure  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  is 
properly  made  to  the  Muse  who  inspired  Moses  in  those  books  from  whence  our  autlior 
drew  his  subject ;  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  therein  represented  as  operating  after  a 
particular  manner  in  the  first  production  of  nature.  Tlie  whole  exordium  rises  very  hap- 
pily into  noble  language  and  sentiment,  as  I  think  the  transition  to  the  fable  is  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  natural.— Adoison. 

^  And  Biloa'i  brook. 

Siloa  was  a  small  brook  that  flowed  near  the  temple  of  Jerusalem :  it  is  mentioned,  Uaiah 
viii.  6  ;  so  that,  in  effect,  Milton  invokes  the  heavenly  Muse  that  inspired  David  and  the  pro- 
phets on  Mount  Sion,  and  at  Jerusalem ;  as  well  ac  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. — Nbwton. 
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Things  miatteinpted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme «. 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit ^^  that  dost  prefer 

Before  all  temples  the  npright  heart  and  pnre, 

Instruct  me,  for  thou  know'st ;  thon  from  the  first 

Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread  ^ 

Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  *  on  the  vast  abyss, 

And  madest  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 

Ulnmine  \  what  is  low  raise  and  support ; 

That  to  the  hlghth  of  this  great  argument  c 

«  Jthpmt. 
iUiTinc  beie  bmuis  verse. — T.  Wartoh. 

Bhak  Tcneii  apt  to  be  Ioom,  thin,  and  more  full  of  words  than  thought :  the  blank 
▼me  of  MUtoo  ia  compreMcd,  cloae-woTe,  and  weighty  in  matter* 

d  And  ehiefiy  thou,  0  Spirit. 
loTokiag  the  Muse  ia  commonly  a  matter  of  mere  form,  wherein  the  poets  neither  mean, 
nor  deaire  to  be  thought  to  mean,  anything  seriously :  but  the  Holy  Ghost  here  invoked  is 
too  solemn  a  name  to  be  used  iiMigntficantly  ;  and  beudes,  our  author,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  next  work,  "  Paradise  Regained,"  scruples  not  to  s^y  to  the  same  divine  person : — 

Inspire, 
As  thoQ  art  wont,  my  prompted  aong,  elae  mute. 

This  addresa,  therefore,  is  no  mere  formality  :  yet  some  may  think  that  he  incurs  a  worse 
thaift  of  cnthttsiaam,  or  even  profaneness,  in  vouching  inspiration  for  his  performance  : 
bat  the  Scnptnres  represent  inspiration  as  of  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  commonly  appre- 
hended, teaching  that  **  every  good  gift,"  in  naturals  as  well  as  in  moralB,  **  de&cendeth  fh>m 
the  great  Pktherof  Idghta."  James  i.  17.  And  an  extraordinary  skill,  even  in  mechar 
tticsl  arta,  ia  there  aacribed  to  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  said  of  Bezaleel, 
who  WIS  to  make  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  that  **  the  Lord  had  filled  him  with  the 
spirit  oC  God,  in  wiadom,  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  work* 
Banakip,  and  to  devise  curious  works,"  &c.     Exod.  xxxv.  31. — Hbvlin. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  in  justification  of  our  author,  that  other  sacred  poems  are  not 
without  the  like  invocations^  and  particularly  Spenser's  hymns  of  Heavenly  Love  and 
Heavenly  Beauty,  as  well  as  some  modem  Latin  poems.  But  I  conceive  that  Milton 
intended  something  more ;  for  I  have  been  informed  by  those  who  had  opportunities  of 
canveiaing  with  his  widow,  that  she  was  wont  to  say  that  he  did  really  look  upon  himself 
as  inspired ;  and  I  think  his  works  are  not  without  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  begin- 
oing  of  the  second  book  of  the  ^Reason  of  Church  Government,"  speaking  of  his  design 
of  writing  a  poem  in  the  English  language,  he  says,  "  It  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  the 
nsvoeation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  siren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  of  that  Eternal 
spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge ;  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases."  p.  61  > 
edit.1738.— NawTow. 

•  Ihvt-liks  ioi'tt  broodinff. 

Alluding  to  Gen.  i.  2.  '^  The  spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters  ;**  for  the 
word  that  we  translate  moeed,  signifies  properly  brooded,  as  a  bird  doth  upon  her  eggs ;  and 
Milton  caya  like  a  dove^  rather  than  any  other  bird,  because  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
b  compared  to  a  dove,  Lukeiii.  22.  As  Milton  studied  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  language^ 
his  images  and  expressions  are  oftener  copied  from  them  than  from  our  translations.-— Newton. 

'  What  in  nu  is  dark 
Ittumin*^ 
He  calls  tbe  Holy  Ghost  the  Ulumining  Spirit  in  his  '« Prose  Works,"  vol.  i.  p.   273, 
tHu  1698.     Compare  Fairfax's  '*  Tasso,"  b.  viu.  st  76  :— 

ntomlne  their  dark  souls  with  light  divine.— Toon. 

r  That  to  the  Mgkth  ofthi$  ffrtat  arf/Ument, 

The  kei^hi  of  the  argument  is  precisely  what  distinguishes  this  poem  of  Milton  from 

til  others.     In  other  works  of  imagination,  the  difficulty  lies  in  giving  sufficient  elevation 

to  the  subject :  here  it  lies  in  raising  the  imagination  up  to  the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  in 

adequate  cooeeplion  of  its  mightiness,  and  in  finding  language  of  such  majesty  as  will  not 
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I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men  ^. 

Say  first,  for  heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view. 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell ',  say  first  what  cause 
Moved  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favour  d  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  ? 
Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
The  infernal  Serpent ;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Stirr  d  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived 
The  mother  of  mankind;  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  heaven,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  Angels ;  by  whose  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers), 
He  trusted  to  have  equaled  the  Most  High  '^, 
If  he  opposed ;  and  with  ambitious  aim 

degnule  it.  A  genius  less  gigantic  and  less  holy  than  MiIton*s  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
attempt.  Milton  not  only  does  not  lower,  but  be  illumines  the  bright,  and  enlaiges  the 
great :  he  expands  his  wings,  and  "  sails  with  supreme  dominion"  up  to  the  heavens,  parts 
the  clouds,  and  communes  with  angels  and  unembodied  spirits. 

^  Andjutti/if  Oke  wapi  pfQod  to  nun. 
Pope  has  thought  fit  to  borrow  this  rerse,  with  some  little  variation,  **  Essay  on  Man,** 
ep.  i.  16  : — "  But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  good 
reason  for  Pope's  preferring  vindicate  ;  but  Milton  uses  juti\fyt  as  it  is  the  Scripture 
word,  "that  thou  mightest  he  justified  in  thy  sayings."  Rom.  iii.  4. — And  *'the  ways 
of  God  to  men"  9xe  justified  in  the  many  argumentative  discourses  throuKhout  the  poeiD, 
particularly  in  the  conferences  between  God  the  Father  and  the  Son. — Nbwton. 

1  Sa^Jirttt/or  heaven  hides  nothing  firom  ikp  vUw, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell. 
The  poets  attribute  a  kind  of  omniscience  to  the  Muse ;  and  very  rightly,  as  it  enables 
them  to  speak  of  things  which  could  not  otherwise  be  supposed  to  come  to  their  knowledge. 
Thus  Homer,  II.  ii.  485  : — 

Tfittt  yiip  $9at  iars,  irdp^ari  t«,  fore  re  iriana* 

And  see  Yiigil,  .£n.  vii.  645.  Milton's  Muse  being  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  of  course  be 
omniscient :  and  the  mention  of  heaven  and  hell  is  very  proper  in  this  place,  u  the  scene 
of  a  great  part  of  the  poem  is  laid  sometimes  in  hell  and  sometimes  in  heaven. — ^Niwtoii. 

J  By  whose  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  •'**  if^OHf  ^^ve  his  peers. 
Here  Dr.  Bentlcy  objects,  that  Satan*s  crime  was  not  his  aiming  "  above  his  peers  :*'  he 
was  in  place  high  above  them  before,  as  the  Doctor  proves  from  b.  v.  812  :  but,  though 
this  be  true,  Milton  may  be  right  here ;  for  the  force  of  the  words  seems  not  that  Satan 
aspired  to  set  himself  above  his  peers,  but  that  he  aspired  to  set  himself  in  ghrff  ;  that 
is,  in  divine  glory  ;  in  such  glory  as  God  and  his  Son  were  set  in.  Here  was  his  crime ; 
and  this  is  what  God  chaiges  him  with  in  b.  v.  725  : —  ■ 

who  intends  to  erect  his  throne 
Equal  to  ours. 

And  in  b.  vi.  88,  Milton  says  that  the  rebel  angels  hoped 

To  win  the  Mount  of  God.  and  on  his  throne 
To  set  the  Aivier  of  his  state,  the  proud 
Aspirer. 

See  also,  to  the  same  purpose,  b.  vii.  1 40,  &c. — Pkarck. 

ii  ^  He  trusted  to  have  equaVd  the  Meet  High. 

I  See  Isaiah,  ch.  xiv.  13. — STiLLiNcrLicKT. 
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Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God 

Raised  impious  war  in  heaven  and  battel  proud 

With  vain  attempt.     Him  the  Almighty  Power 

Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky, 

With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 

To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 

In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 

IVlio  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 

To  mortal  men  \  he  with  his  horrid  crew 

Lay  vanquish*d,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 

Confounded  though  immortal :  but  his  doom 

Reserved  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain  ** 

Torments  him ;  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 

That  witnes8*d  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 

Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  stedfast  hate. 

At  once,  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild:  ^ 

A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round. 

As  one  great  furnace,  flamed ;  yet  from  those  flames 

No  light"",  but  rather  darkness  visible" 

Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace  *^ 

'  Nine  timet  the  tpaee  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men, 
Tbe  nine  days*  utonialiment,  in  which  the  angels  lay  entranced  after  their  dreadful  over- 
throw  and  &U  from  heaven,  before  they  could  recover  either  the  use  of  thought  or  speech, 
is  a  noble  circumstance,  and  very  finely  imagined.  The  division  of  hell  into  seas  of  fire, 
and  into  finn  ground  impregnated  with  the  same  furious  element,  with  that  particulkr  cir- 
cvmstance  of  the  exclusion  of  hope  from  those  infernal  regions,  are  instances  of  the  same 
gnat  and  fruitful  invention. — Aodisoh. 

^  Yd  from  those  flames 
Jfo  light. 
So  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ch.  xviii.  5,  6  : — "  No  power  of  the  fire  might  give  them 
light ;  only  there  appeared  unto  them  a  fire  kindled  of  itself,  very  dreadful.** — Todd. 

■  Darkness  visible, 

Milton  seems  to  have  used  these  words  to  signify  gloom :  absolute  darkness  is,  strictly 
ifiesking,  invisible  ;  but  where  there  is  a  gloom  only,  there  is  so  much  light  remaining,  as 
serves  to  show  that  there  are  objects,  and  yet  that  those  objects  cannot  be  distinctly 
seen. — Pkarcb. 

Seneca  haa  a  like  expression,  speaking  of  the  grotto  of  Pausilipo,  epist.  Ivii.  : — *'  Nihil 
Hb  caxtere  longius,  nihi]  illis  fkucibus  obscurius,  quse  nobis  praestant,  non  ut  per  tenebrat 
videamn*,  sed  nt  iptaa,**  And,  as  Voltaire  observes,  Antonio  de  Solis,  in  his  "  History  of 
Mexico,'*  speaking  of  the  place  wherein  Montezuma  consulted  his  deities, says,  "It  was  a 
laige  dark  aubtenanean  vault,  where  some  dismal  tapers  afforded  just  light  enough  to  tee 
the  oUewrii^r    So  Euripides,  *'  Bacch*,"  v.  510  :— 

*nt  &y  aKSriov  tltrop^,  Kvdtpas, 
There  ii  much  the  same  imsge  in  Spenser,  but  not  so  bold,  '*  Faer.  Qu/*  i.  i.  1 4  : — 

A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade. 
Or,  after  all,  Milton  might  take  the  hint  from  his  own  "  II  Penseroso  :*' 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teaoh  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom^— 'Nawrow. 
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And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes, 

That  comes  to  all° ;  but  torture  without  end 

Still  urges,  and  a  fieiy  deluge,  fed 

With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed : 

Such  place  eternal  justice  had  prepared  '"* 

For  those  rebellious ;  here  their  prison  ordain'd 

In  utter  darkness ;  and  their  portion  set 

As  far  removed  from  Grod  and  light  of  heaven. 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  polei*. 

O,  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell !  '^ 

There  the  companions  of  his  fall  o  erwhelm'd 

With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire  % 

He  soon  discerns ;  and  weltering  by  his  side. 

One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime, 

Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  named  *^ 

Beelzebub  :  to  whom  the  arch-enemy'', 

o  Hope  never  comet. 
That  comes  to  all. 

See  Dante's  ^'Inferno,"  ch.  iii.  9 : — Liuciate  ogni  spennza,  voi  ch*  intrate. 

P  At  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmoit  pole. 
Thrice  as  far  as  it  is  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  ivhich  is  the  centre  of  the  worid,  accord- 
ing to  Milton's  system,  h.  ix.  103,  and  b  x.  671,  to  the  pole  of  the  woild  ;  for  it  h  the 
pole  of  the  universe,  fiir  beyond  the  pole  of  the  earth,  which  is  here  called  the  uttnoti 
pole.  Homer  makes  the  seat  of  hell  as  far  beneath  the  deepest  pit  of  earth  as  the  heaven 
is  above  the  earth,  Iliad,  viii.  16.  Vii|^  makes  it  twice  as  far,  ^neid,  vi.  578  :  and  Milton 
ihriee  as  far  ;  as  if  these  three  great  poets  had  stretched  their  utmost  genius,  and  vied  with 
each  other,  who  should  extend  his  idea  of  the  depth  of  hell  fiirthest.  But  Milton's  whole 
description  of  heU  as  much  exceeds  theirs,  as  in  this  single  drcumstauce  of  the  depth  of  it. 
And  how  cool  and  unaffecting  is  the  Tdfnapow  ^epi^vro,  the  ciHipttal  rt  irvAox  «cU 
xd\K€05  oMs  of  Homer, — the '' lugentes  campi,"  the  "fcrrca  tuiris,'*  and  "  horrisono 
stridentes  cardine  portao,"  of  Vii^,  in  comparison  with  this  description  by  Milton,  con- 
cluding with  that  artful  contrast,  ^*  O,  how  unlike  the  place  firom  whence  they  fell !  ** 
— Newton. 

4  Tempestuout  Jlre. 

Psalm  xi.  6  : — ^''  Upon  the  wicked  the  Lord  will  rain  fire  and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible 
tempest.** — Dunbtke. 

'  To  vfhom  the  areh-enemy. 

The  thoughts  in  the  first  speech  and  description  of  Satan,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  acton 
in  this  poem,  are  wonderfully  proper  to  give  us  a  full  idea  of  him  :  his  pride,  cuvy,  and 
revenge,  obstinacy,  despair,  and  impenitence,  are  all  of  them  very  artfuUy  interwoven.  In 
short,  his  first  speech  is  a  complication  of  all  those  passions  which  discover  themselves 
separately  in  several  other  of  his  speeches  in  the  poem.  The  whole  part  of  this  great  enemy 
of  mankind  is  filled  with  such  incidents  as  are  very  apt  to  raise  and  tenify  the  reader's 
imagination.  Of  this  nature,  in  the  book  now  before  us,  is  his  being  the  first  that  awaken« 
out  of  the  general  trance,  with  his  posture  on  the  burning  lake,  his  rising  from  it,  and 
the  description  of  his  shield  and  spear :  to  which  we  may  add  his  call  to  the  fallen  angels, 
that  lay  plunged  and  stupefied  in  the  sea  of  .tire. 

Amidst  those  impieties  which  this  enn^|ed  spirit  utters  in  other  places  of  this  poem,  the 
author  has  taken  care  to  introduce  none  that  is  not  big  with  absurdity,  and  incapable  of 
shocking  a  religious  reader :  his  words,  as  the  poet  himself  describes  them,  bearing  only 
"  a  semblance  of  worth,  not  substance."  He  is  also  with  great  art  described  as  owning  his 
adversary  to  be  Almighty.  Whatever  perverse  interpretation  he  puts  on  the  justice,  mercy, 
and  other  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  frequently  confesses  his  omnipotence  ;  tliat 
being  the  perfection  he  was  forced  to  allow  him,  and  the  only  consideration  which  could 
8upi>ort  his  pride  under  the  shame  of  his  defeat. — Addjson. 
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And  thenoe  in  heaven  call'd  Satan% — with  hold  words 
Breaking  the  horrid  nlenoe,  thus  began : — 

If  thon  beest  he — ^But,  O,  how  fiedlen !  how  changed 
From  him,  who  in  the  happy  reahns  of  light. 
Clothed  with  transcendent  brightnesB,  didst  outshine 
Myriads,  though  bright !  If  he,  whom  mutual  league. 
United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 
Join'd  with  me  once,  now  misery  hath  join'd 
In  equal  ruin :  into  what  pit  thou  seest, 
From  what  highth  faUen  :  so  much  the  stronger  proved 
He  with  his  thunder ;  and  till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?  yet  not  for  those. 
Nor  what  the  potent  Victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent,  or  change, 
Though  changed  in  outward  lustre,  that  fix'd  mind 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injured  merit. 
That  with  the  Mightiest  raised  me  to  contend. 
And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along 
Innumerable  force  of  spirits  arm'd. 
That  durst  dislike  lus  reign ;  and,  me  preferring. 
His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  opposed    \ 
In  dubious  battel  on  the  plains  of  heaven. 
And  shook  his  throne.  What  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 
All  Is  not  lost  ^;  the  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome ; 

That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might  "° 

Extort  from  me :  to  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power. 
Who  horn  the  terrour  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire ;  that  were  low  indeed  ; 

That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath  ^^* 

This  downfall ;  since,  by  fote,  the  strength  of  godft" 
And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail; 
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*  And  thence  in  heaven  eaU*d  Satan. 
For  tbc  word  Sa/on,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  an  enemy :  he  is  the  enemy  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, tlic  chief  enemy  of  God  and  man. — Newton. 

*  What  though  theJUld  be  lost? 
AU  i»  not  loiL 

Tbif  passage  i«  an  excellent  improvement  upon  Satan's  speech  to  the  infernal  spirits  in 
Taiso,  c.  IT.  St.  15 ;  hut  seems  to  he  expressed  from  Fairfax's  translation,  rather  than  from 
the  origiiial  :-— 

We  lost  the  field,  yet  lost  wo  not  our  heart.— Nkwtdw. 

"  Since,  bp/ate,  the  etrength  of  gods. 
For  Satan  sappoaes  ihe  angels  to  sulwist  by  fiite  and  necessity  ;  and  he  represents  them 
of  an  empyreal,  that  is,  a  fiery  substance,  as  the  Scripture  itself  docs,  Psalm  civ.  4  : — "  He 
ujakcih  his  angrb  spirits,  and  his  ministers  aflame  of  fire. ^ — Newton. 
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Since,  through  experience  of  this  great  event, 

In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  mnch  advanced, 

We  may  with  more  successful  hope  resolve  *■• 

To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 

Trreconcileable  to  our  grand  Foe, 

Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  the  excess  of  joy 

Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven. 

So  spake  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain, 
Vaunting  aloud  %  but  rack'd  with  deep  despair: 
And  him  thus  answer  d  soon  his  bold  compeer : — 

O  prince,  O  chief  of  many  throned  powers, 
That  led  the  imbattel'd  seraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct,  and,  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearless,  endanger  d  heaven's  perpetual  King  ; 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy, 
^Vhether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  &te : 
Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event. 

That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat  **• 

Hath  lost  us  heaven,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low ; 
As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish  :  for  the  mind  and  spirit  remains 
Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns ; 
Though  all  our  glory  extinct^,  and  happy  state 
Here  swallow'd  up  in  endless  misery. 
But  what  if  he  our  Conquerour,  whom  I  now 
Of  force  believe  Almighty,  since  no  less 
Than  such  could  have  o'erpower  d  such  force  as  ours— 
Have  left  us  this  our  spirit  and  strength  entire, 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains  ? 
That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire ; 
Or  do  him  mightier  service,  as  his  thralls 

By  right  of  war,  whatever  his  business  be,  ** 

Here  in  the  heart  of  hell  to  work  in  fire. 
Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep  : 
What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 
Strength  undiminished,  or  eternal  being. 

To  undergo  eternal  punishment  ?  ^*^ 

Whereto  with  speedy  words  the  arch-fiend  replied  : — 

V  Vauntinff  aloud. 
Ting  speech  is  remarkable  for  brevity  and  energy  of  expression,  and  jattness  of  the  thought, 
arising  firom  the  nature  of  the  foregoing  speech,  and  Satan*8  present  misery. — CALLAMom. 

^  Though  ail  our  glorjf  extinct 
Asa  flame  put  out  and  extinguished  for  ever.    This  word  is  very  properly  applied  to  their 
irrecoverable  loss  of  that  angelic  beauty  which  accompanied  them  when  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence.    The  Latins  have  need  the  word  ^^  extinctus**  in  the  same  metaphorical  sense.    Thus 
VirgU,  ^n.  iv.  322  :— 

te  propter  eundem 
Extioctus  pudor,  et,  qua  sola  sldera  adibam, 
Fama  prior.  Callander. 
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Fallen  cherub,  to  be  weak  is  misenible, 
Doing  or  suffering* ;  but  of  this  be  sure, 
To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  task, 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight ; 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will, 
Whom  we  resist.     If  then  his  proyidenoc 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end. 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil : 
Which  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
Sliall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not,  and  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim. 
But  see !  the  angry  Victor  hath  recall'd' 

*  Tobe  weak  is  miterabU, 
Doing  or  tuferinff. 
Sfttan  bftTiof  in  bit  fpeech  bouted  that  th«  "  Btrength  of  gods  could  not  ikil,"  v.  116,  and 
Beelzebub  having  laid,  ▼.  146,  "  If  God  has  left  m  thii  our  strength  entire,  to  suffer  pain 
BtTooglj,  or  to  do  him  mightier  lerrice  as  his  thralls,  what  then  can  our  strength  avail  us?** 
Satan  here  replies  very  properly,  whether  we  are  to  suffer  or  to  work,  yet  still  it  is  some 
comfort  to  have  oar  strength  undiminished :  for  it  is  a  miserable  thing,  says  he,  to  be  tvetUt 
sad  without  strength,  whether  we  are  doing  or  suffering.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  place ; 
«od  this  ii  frrther  confinned  by  what  Belial  Bays,  b.  ii.  199  : — 

To  suffer,  as  to  do. 
Our  strength  is  equal.  Pbarcb. 

7  But  ite  I  the  angrv  Victor  hath  reedWd. 
Dr.  Bentley  has  really  made  a  very  material  objection  to  this  and  some  other  passages  of 
tht  poem,  wherein  the  good  angels  are  represented  as  pursuing  the  rebel  host  with  fire  and 
thunderbolts  down  through  Chaos,  even  to  the  gates  of  hell,  as  being  contrary  to  the  account 
which  the  angel  Raphael  gives  to  Adam  in  the  sixth  book  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  there  the 
good  angels  are  ordoned  to  **  stand  still  only  snd  behold,**  and  the  Messiah  alone  expels  them 
out  of  hearen ;  and  afler  he  has  expelled  them,  and  hell  has  closed  upon  them,  b.  vi.  880 : — 

Bole  victor  from  the  expulsion  of  his  foes, 
Messiah  bis  triumphal  chariot  tum'd : 
To  meet  him  all  his  saints,  who  silent  stood 
Eye-wltnesMS  of  his  almighty  acts, 
With  jubilee  advanced. 

These  accounts  are  plunly  contrary  the  one  to  the  other ;  but  the  author  does  not  there- 
feie  eootrsdict  himself,  nor  is  one  port  of  his  scheme  inconsistent  with  another  :  for  it 
iboold  be  considered  who  are  the  persons  that  give  these  different  accounts.  In  book  vi. 
the  angel  Raphael  is  the  speaker,  and  therefore  his  account  may  be  depended  upon  as  the 
genuine  and  exact  truth  of  the  matter  :  but  in  the  other  passages  Satan  himself,  or  some  of 
his  aqgels,  are  the  ^Makers ;  and  they  were  too  proud  and  obstinate  ever  to  acknowledge  the 
McsMah  for  their  conqueror :  as  their  rebellion  was  raised  on  his  account,  they  would  never 
own  his  superiority  ;  they  would  rather  ascribe  their  defeat  to  the  whole  host  of  heaven 
than  to  him  alone  ;  or,  if  they  did  indeed  imagine  their  pursuers  to  be  so  many  in  number, 
their  fcars  nraltiplied  them,  and  it  serves  admirably  to  express  how  much  tuey  were  terrified 
and  confounded.  In  book  rii.  830,  the  noiie  of  his  chariot  is  compared  to  "  the  lound  of 
a  aomieroas  host  ;**  and  perhaps  they  might  think  that  a  numerous  host  were  really  pursuing. 
In  one  place,  indeed,  we  have  Chaos  speaking  thus,  b.  ii.  996 : — 

and  heaven  gates 

Poor'd  out  by  millions  her  xictorions  bands 

Pursulnip. 

But  what  a  condition  was  Chaos  in  during  the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels  !  See  b.  vi.  871  :~* 

Nine  days  they  fell ;  confounded  Chaos  roar'd 
And  felt  tenfold  oonfuslon  in  their  fall 
Through  his  wild  ananshy :  so  huge  a  root 
Incmnher'd  him  with  ruin. 
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His  ministeTB  of  vengeance  and  pursuit  '^^ 

Back  to  the  gates  of  heaven :  the  Bulphuroue  hail, 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown  hath  laid 

The  fiery  suige,  that  from  the  precipice 

Of  heaven  received  us  ialling ;  and  the  thunder, 

Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage,  *'^ 

Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 

To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep*. 

Let  us  not  slip  the  occasion,  whether  scorn 

Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  foe. 

Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain  forlorn  and  wild,  '** 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful?  thither  let  us  tend 

From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves ; 

There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there; 

And,  reassembling  our  afflicted  powers, 

Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  ofiend 

Our  enemy ;  our  own  loss  how  repair ; 

How  overcome  this  dire  calamity ; 

What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope ; 

If  not,  what  resolution,  from  despair  ^ 

Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed ;  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Iiay  floating  many  a  rood  ;  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanlan,  or  Earth-bom,  that  warr'd  on  Jove^, 
Briareos,  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 

By  ancient  Tarsus  held;  or  that  sea-beast  "^ 

Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream : 
Him,  haply,  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam, 

We  must  suppose  him  therefore  to  speak  according  to  his  own  fruitful  and  disturbed  ima- 
gination ;  he  might  conceive  that  so  much 

Ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 

could  not  all  bo  effected  by  a  single  hand  :  and  what  a  sublime  idea  must  it  give  us  of  the 
terrors  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  alone  should  be  as  formidable  as  if  the  whole  host  of  beavcn 
were  pursuing  !  So  that  the  seeming  contradiction,  upon  examination,  proves  rather  a  beauty 
than  any  blemish  to  the  poem. — Kbwton. 

■  To  btUmo  thro%^fh  (he  vatt  and  bourutttit  deep. 
A  truly  magnificent  line. 

•  JC^MOt,  what  rui>lutU)n/^&m  despair. 
The  sentiment  in  this  verse  may  be  referred  to  Seneca*s  Medea,  ver.  163 ; — 

*■  Qui  nihil  potest  sperare,  nihil  desperet.*'— DuNsmu 

^  Titanlan,  or  Earth-born,  that  warr'd  on  Jove. 
Hen;  Milton  commences  tliat  tnin  of  learned  allusions  which  was  among  his  peculiarities, 
and  which  he  ahf  ays  makes  poetical  by  some  picturesque  epithet,  or  simile. 
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The  pilot  of  some  small  nighi-founder'd  skiffs, 

Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 

With  fixed  anchor  in  lus  scaly  rind 

Moon  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 

Invests  the  sea**,  and  wished  mom  delays. 

So  stretch'd  oat  huge  in  length  the  arch-fiend  lay, 

Chain'd  on  the  burning  lake ;  nor  ever  thenoe 

Had  risen  or  heaved  his  head,  but  that  the  will*' 

And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 

Left  liim  at  laige  to  his  own  dark  designs; 

That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 

He^  on  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought 

Evil  to  others ;  and  enraged  might  see 

How  all  his  malice  served  but  to  bring  forth 

Infinite  goodness,  grace,  and  mercy  shown 

On  man  by  him  seduced ;  but  on  himself 

Treble  confusion,  wrath,  and  vengeance  poui^d. 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames, 

Driven  backward',  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and,  roll'd 

c  The  piM  (^ftcme  small  night-/ounder*d  skiff. 

Home  little  boftt,  whose  pilot  dares  not  proceed  in  his  course  for  fear  of  the  dark  uight  : 
a  oMtaphor  taken  from  a  foundered  horse  that  can  go  no  farther ;  or  nighi-foundered,  in 
duger  of  ttnking  at  night,  from  the  term,  foundering  at  sea,  I  prefer  the  former,  as  being 
Milton's  aim. — Hdmk. 

Sandy  Home  is  wrong  :  the  whole  of  this  imagery  is  beautiful. 

d  Invests  the  sea. 
A  pihfue  often  used  by  the  poets,  who  call  darkness  the  mantle  of  the  night,  with  which 
be  iss9e»ts  the  earth.     Milton,  in  another  place,  has  another  such  beautiful  figure,  and 
traly  poetical,  when  q>eaking  of  the  moon,  b.  iv.  609  : — 

And  o'er  the  dark  her  sllrer  mantle  threw. 
Aad  in  another  place,  b.  ix.  52 : — 

Xigbtf!B  hemisphere  had  peitd  the  horison  round. 

Thus  the  epithet  tcvat^erXos  is  given  to  the  night  by  Mussbus.      Statius  has  a  similar 
cipceasion  to  th&t  of  Milton,  Theb.  v.  51  : — 

— — ingenti  teUurem  proximus  umbra 
VestU  AthoB,  ke.  Callandbr. 

c  But  that  the  viU. 
This  is  a  material  part  of  the  poem ;  and  the  management  of  it  is  admirable.  The  poet 
las  nowfaeie  shown  his  judgment  more,  than  in  the  reasons  aas^ed,  on  account  of  which  wo 
find  this  rebel  released  from  his  adamantine  chuns,  and  at  liberty  to  become  the  great, 
thoQgh  bad  agent  of  the  poem.  We  may  also  notice  the  finely  plain  but  majestic  language 
in  vldch  these  reasons  are  aaugned. — Dumstxr. 

'  On  each  hand  the  flames. 
Driven  backward,  SfC. 
Seethe  achievement  of  Britomart  in  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  in.  xi.  25.  The  circumstance 
of  the  fire,  mixed  with  a  most  noisome  smoke,  which  prevents  her  from  entering  into  the 
boose  of  Boayrane,  is,  I  think,  an  obstacle  which  we  meet  with  in  **  The  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom.**  And  there  are  many  instances  in  this  achievement  parallel  to  those  in 
theadrentiiie  of  the  Black  Castle,  and  the  Enchanted  Fountain  : — 

Therewith  reeolved  to  prove  her  utmost  might, 
Her  ample  shield  she  threw  before  her  face, 
And  her  sword's  point  dJrectfaag  forward  right 
Asnyl'd  tile  flame ;  the  which  eftesoonea  gave  place. 
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In  billowa,  leave  in  the  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight  **' 

Aloft,  incambent  on  the  dnskj  air 

That  felt  unusoal  weight*,  till  on  dry  land 

He  lights ;  if  it  were  land,  that  ever  bum'd 

With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire ; 

And  sach  appear'd  in  hue,  as  when  the  force  ^^ 

Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 

Tom  from  Pelorus'',  or  the  shatterd  side 

Of  thundering  JEtna,  whose  combustible 

And  fuel'd  entrails  thence  oonceiring  fire. 

Sublimed  with  mineral  fiiiy,  aid  the  winds,  *** 

And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involved 

With  stench  and  smoke  :  such  resting  found  the  sole 

Of  unblest  feet.     Him  follow'd  his  next  mate ; 

Both  glorying  to  have  'scaped  the  St}'gian  flood. 

As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strength,  '* 

Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  Power. 

Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  dime. 
Said  then  the  lost  archangel,  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  heaven  t  this  mournful  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ?  Be  it  so,  since  he,  '^ 

Who  now  is  Sovran,  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right :  &rthest  from  him  is  best, 
Whom  reason  hath  equal'd,  force  hath  made  supreme 
Above  his  equals.     Farewell,  happy  fields, 

Where  joy  for  ever  dwells* !  HaU,  horrours ;  hail,  ** 

Infernal  world  !  and  thou,  profoundest  hell. 

And  did  itaelfe  divide  with  equaU  spaoe. 
That  throQgh  sho  paaied ;  as  a  thonder-hoU 
Peroeth  the  yielding  ayre,  4eo. 

Milton,  who  tempered  and  exalted  the  extravagance  of  romance  with  the  digoity  of  Homer, 
haa  here  given  ni  a  noble  image,  which,  like  Spenier'a,  aeems  to  have  had  its  foundation  in 
some  description  which  he  had  met  with  In  books  of  chivalry. — T.  Waktoii. 

ff  Incumbent  on  the  d%t$kff  air 
T%<U  fat  unutual  weight. 
This  conceit  of  the  air's  feeling  unusual  weight  is  borrowed  from  Spenser's  description 
of  the  old  dragon,  Faer.  Qu.  i.  zi.  18  : — 

Then  with  his  waving  wings  displayed  wyde, 

Hlmselfe  up  high  he  lifted  from  the  ground ; 

And  with  strong  flight  did  forolUy  dlvyde 

The  yielding  ajrrc,  whiohnlgh  too  feeble  found 

Her  flitting  parts,  and  element  unsound. 

To  beare  »o  great  a  weight  Tavaa. 

The  superiority  of  Milton  in  nerve  and  compression  is  striking.  Spenser  breaks  bis  de- 
scriptions into  too  many  parts,  by  which  be  distracU  his  pictures  ;  and  I  must  advocate  the 
dignity  of  blank  verse  over  the  diffuseness  of  Spenser's  stanza. 

^  Tom  from  Peiarue, 
Here  again  Milton  brings  in  his  learned  alluaiouB  and  illustrations  :  the  picture  is  highly 
poetical  and  sublime. 

1  FareweUt  happpfeUU, 
Where  jop  for  ever  dwelie. 

The  pathos  in  this  paange  is  exquisite. 
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Reoeire  thj  new  possessoiir ;  one  who  brings 

A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 

The  mind  is  its  own  placeJ,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

^Fhat  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 

And  what  I  should  be;  all  but  less  than  he 

Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?  Here  at  least 

We  shall  be  free ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 

Here  for  his  envy ;  will  not  drive  us  hence : 

Here  we  may  reign  secure  ;  and  in  my  choice 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell : 

Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven^. 

Bat  wherefore  let  we  then  our  fiuthful  friends, 

The  associates  and  copartners  of  our  loss, 

Lie  thus  astonidi'd  on  the  oblivious  pool ; 

And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 

In  this  unhappy  mansion ;  or  once  more 

With  nllied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 

Regain*d  in  heaven,  or  what  more  lost  in  hell?  ^® 

So  Satan  spake,  and  him  Beelzebub 
Thus  answer'd :  Leader  of  those  armies  bright, 
Which  but  the  Onmipotent  none  could  have  foil'd, 
If  onoe  they  hear  that  voice,  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  so  oft 
In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battel  when  it  raged,  in  all  assaults 
Their  surest  signal,  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage,  and  revive,  though  now  they  lie 
Groveling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire. 
As  we  erewhile,  astounded  and  amazed  : 
No  wonder,  fallen  such  a  pernicious  highth. 

He  scarce  had  ceased,  when  the  superiour  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore ;  his  ponderous  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  laige,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders,  like  the  moon',  whose  orb 

i  The  mind  it  its  own  place,  SfC* 
Theie  are  Mme  of  the  extnTsgtnces  of  the  Stoics,  and  could  not  be  better  ridiculed  than 
thcT  «R  bete,  bj  being  put  in  the  month  of  Satan  in  his  present  situation. — Thyir. 
Shakipeare  sajs  in  Hamlet, — 

There  la  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but 

Thialdng  makes  it  so.  Toon. 

k  B^Ur  t6  reign  in  'hell  than  eerve  in  heaven, 
I>r.  Newton  obeerres  that  this  line  is  a  rery  fine  improvement  upon  Prometheus*s  answer 
(a  Menmry  in   iEschjlus.     Prom.    Yinct.  965.  967.      Compare  also   P.   Fletcher's 
•*Loci»ta,"1627,  p.  37. 

I  The  broad  eircuw^erence 
Hung  on  hit  thotUdertf  like  the  moon. 
See  the  shield  of  Radegund.  Faer.  Qn.  ▼.  ▼.  3.     Here  Milton  shines  in  all  his  majestic 
splendor:  hia  mighty  im^iaation  almost  excels  itself.     There  is  indescribable  magic  in  this 
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Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 

At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesol^, 

Or  in  Valdamo  "*,  to  descry  new  luids,  '" 

Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine, 

Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills"  to  be  the  mast 

Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, 

Ho  walk'd  with  to  support  uneasy  steps  -'^ 

Over  the  burning  marie ;  not  like  those  steps 

On  heaven's  azure :  and  the  torrid  clime 

Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire. 

Nathless  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach 

Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  call'd 

His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  intranoed, 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves^  that  strow  the  brooks 

In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  £trurian  shades 

High  overarch'd  imbower ;  or  scatter  d  sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Oiion  arm'd  ^ 

Hath  vex'd  the  Red-sea  coast  %  whose  waves  o'erthrcw 

Busiris  ^  and  his  Memphian  chivalry. 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  *  they  pursued 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 

From  the  safe  shore  ^  their  floating  carcases  '^"^ 

n  At  evening,  from  the  top  of  FesoU, 
Or  in  Valdarno. 
There  it  a  spell  sometimea  even  in  the  poet's  selection  of  proper  names :  their  rcrv 
sound  has  a  chum. 

B  Norwegian  hills. 
The  hills  of  Norway,  barren  and  rocky,  but  abounding  in  vast  woods,  from  whence  are 
brought  masts  of  the  largest  size. — Hume. 

The  annotatoTB  leave  unnoticed  the  marvellous  grandeur  of  this  description,  while  th^y 
babble  on  petty  technicalities.  The  "  walking  over  the  burning  marie*'  is  astoniahing  and 
tremendous. 

o  Thick  Of  aulumncU  leaves. 
Here  we  see  the  impression  of  scenery  made  upon  Milton's  mind  in  hia  youth,  when  be 
was  at  Florence.      This  is  a  favourite  passage  with  all  readers  of  descriptive  poetry.     The 
account  of  Vallombrosa  may  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  numerous  travellers. 

P  Wiihjleree  winds  Orion  arm'd. 

Orion  is  a  constellation  represented  in  the  figure  of  an  armed  man,  and  supposed  to  bo 
attended  with  stormy  weather  :— "  Assui^cns  fluctu  nimboius  Orion."  Vii^g.  ^n.  i.  539. 
— NawTOM. 

Here  the  poet  agun  introduces  his  learned  historical  allusions  with  a  magnificent  pictutc. 

4  Hath  vex'd  the  Red-sea  coast. 
The  Red-sea  abounds  so  much  with  sedge,  that  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is  called  the 
'*  Sedgy  Sea.**    And  Milton  says  "  Hath  vex'd  the  Red-sea  coast,**  particularly  because  the 
wind  usually  drives  the  sedge  in  great  quantities  towards  the  shore. — Nkwtoit. 

'  Busiris. 
Pharaoh  is  called  by  some  writers  Busiris. 

•  Perfidious  hatred. 
Because  Pharaoh,  after  leave  given  to  the  Israelites  to  deport,  followed  after  them  as 
fugitives. — HoMS. 

*  From  the  se^fe  shore. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  long  similitudes  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  wherein  they 
fetch  a  compass,  as  it  were,  to  draw  in  new  images,  besides  those  in  which  the  direct  point  of 
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And  broken  diariot- wheels :  so  thick  bestrown. 

Abject  and  lost,  laj  these,  coyering  the  flood. 

Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 

He  call'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

Of  hell  resounded  " :  Princes,  potentates^  ^" 

Warrion,  the  flower  of  heaven,  once  yonrs,  now  lost, 

If  soch  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 

Eternal  spirits :  or  haye  ye  chosen  this  place 

After  the  toil  of  battel  to  repose 

Tour  wearied  yirtne,  for  the  ease  you  find  ^^ 

To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  yales  of  heaven  ? 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 

To  adore  the  Conquerour  ?  who  now  beholds 

Cherub  and  seraph  rolling  in  the  flood. 

With  scatter  d  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon  ^^ 

His  swift  pursuea  from  heaven  gates  discern 

The  advantage,  and  descending  tread  us  down 

Thus  droopiug,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 

Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 

Awake^  arise ;  or  be  for  ever  fidlen  I  ^^ 

They  heard,  and  were  abash'd,  and  up  they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing ;  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  deeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 
Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel ; 
Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obey'd. 
Innumerable.    As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  ^g^'pt*s  evil  day, 
Waved  round  the  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  doud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darken'd  all  the  land  of  Nile* : 
So  numberless  were  tliose  bad  angels  seen. 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
'Twist  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires : 
Till,  as  a  signal  given,  the  uplifted  spear 
Of  their  great  sultan  waving  to  direct 

liknwtt  eoDsists.  I  think  they  have  been  BufBciently  justified  in  the  general ;  but  in  tliis 
before  lU,  while  the  poet  is  digreaaing,  he  raises  a  new  similitude  from  the  floating  carcases 
of  the  E^gypfciana  — Hbtlik. 

«  TtuhoiUnodHp 
Of  ktU  rescundtd. 
This  magnificent  call  of  Satan  to  his  prostrate  host  could  hate  been  written  by  nobody 
bat  Milton. 

*  Darken'd  all  the  land  nf  Nile. 
The  devils,  at  the  command  of  their  infernal  monarch,  flying  abroad  over  the  world  to 
injnre  the  Christian  cause,  are  similarly  compared  by  Tasso  to  black  storms  obsruring  the  face 
of  day  (Qier.  lib.  iv.  1 8).  And,  where  they  are  all  (kiven  bock  by  Michael,  it  is  said,  ix.  66 : — 

Liherato  di  lor  quella  si  negra 

Faceia  depone  il  mondo.  Du.<«stbr. 
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Their  course,  in  even  balance  down  they  light 

On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  all  the  plain. 

A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  north 

PourM  never  ^  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 

Rhone  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons  ^ 

Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  south,  and  spread 

Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Libyan  sands. 

Forthwith  from  every  squadron  and  each  band 

The  heads  and  leaders  thither  haste,  where  stood 

Their  great  commander ;  godlike  shapes  and  forms 

Excelling  human,  princely  dignities. 

And  powers,  that  erst  in  heaven  sat  on  thrones ;  '^ 

Though  of  their  names  y  in  heavenly  records  now 

Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  razed 

By  their  rebellion  from  the  Book  of  Life. 

*  A  muititude,  like  which  the  populous  north 
Pour'd  never. 

This  comparison  doth  not  fall  helow  the  rest,  as  some  have  imiagtncd.  They  were 
tliick  as  the  leaves,  and  numberless  as  the  locusts ;  but  such  a  multitude  the  north  never 
poured  forth.  The  subject  of  this  comparison  rises  very  much  above  the  otbcra, — the 
leaves  and  locusts.  The  northern  parts  of  the  world  are  observed  to  be  more  fruitful  of 
people  than  the  hotter  countries  :  hence  "  the  populous  north/'  which  Sir  William  Temple 
calls  "  the  northern  hive." — Nkwtow. 

Dr.  Newton  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  three  comparisons  which  he  refers  to, 
relate  to  the  three  different  states  in  which  these  fallen  angels  are  represented.  Wheti  abject 
they  lie  supine  on  the  lake,  they  are  in  this  situation  compared,  in  point  of  number,  to  vast 
heaps  of  leaves  which  in  autumn  the  poet  himself  had  observed  to  bestrew  the  water- 
courses and  bottoms  of  Vallombrosa.  When  roused  by  their  great  leader's  objurgatwy 
summons,  and  on  wing,  they  are  in  this  second  situation  again  compared,  in  point  of  number, 
to  the  locusts  which  were  sent  as  a  divine  vengeance  or  plague  on  the  land  of  Egypt,  wbeu 
Pharaoh  refused  to  let  the  Ibraclites  depart :  these  two  similes  are  admirable,  and  in  their 
place  could  not,  I  believe,  well  be  surpassed.  That  of  the  locusts,  independently  of  its 
being  taken  from  Scripture,  far  surpasses  in  every  respect  that  of  the  birds  of  passage  in 
Virgil  and  Tosso,  which  both  poets  have  joined  to  that  of  leaves  &lling,  to  represcDt  the 
numerous  ghosts  crowding  on  the  banks  of  Styx,  and  the  multitude  of  devils  driven  back 
by  Michael  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  object  of  the  third  comparison  is  to  illustrate  the 
number  of  the  fallen  angels,  when  alighted  on  the  firm  brimstone ;  and,  like  soldiers, 
forming  into  bands  under  their  respective  leaders.  In  this  situation,  I  doubt  if  he  could 
well  have  found  anything  so  proper  to  compare  them  with,  as  the  most  numerous  of  troops 
which  history  records  ever  to  have  marched  out  upon  any  militar}*  expedition.  But  it  must 
be  allowed  Uiat  the  comparing  one  band  of  troops  to  another,  where,  though  different  in 
their  nature,  the  description  of  them  when  embodied  is  so  nearly  similar,  is  rather  aa 
exemplification  than  a  simile.  Besides,  comparing  the  numerous  infernal  legions  to  a  cir- 
cumstance of  real  undecorated  history,  is  no  very  lucid  or  poetic  illustration ;  and  in  this 
respect  I  much  prefer  the  reference  to  the  legends  of  romance  and  the  fabulous  ages,  ver. 

576,  &C — DUNSTKR. 

s  When  her  barbarous  9ont. 
They  were  truly  barbarous ;  for  besides  exercising  several  cruelties,  they  destroyed  all  the 
monuments  of  learning  and  politeness  wherever  they  came.  They  were  the  Goths,  and  Huns, 
and  Vandals,  who  overran  all  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe ;  and,  crossing  the  Mediter- 
ranean beneath  Gibraltar,  landed  in  Africa,  and  spread  themselves  as  far  as  Libya.  Beneath 
Gibraltar  means,  more  southward,  the  north  being  uppermost  in  the  globe. — Nswtoh. 

r  Thouffh  (if  their  names. 
Psalm  ix.  5, 6  : — "  Thou  hast  put  out  their  name  for  ever  and  ever :  their  m^ffiorui/ is 
perished  with  them.*'     And  Rev.  iii.   5. — *^  I  will  not  blot  his  name  out  of  the  book  of 
life.'' — GiLLiis. 
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Nor  had  they  yet  among  the  sons  of  Eve 

Got  them  new  names ;  till,  wandering  o'er  the  earth, 

Through  God's  high  sufferance  for  the  trial  of  man, 

B  J  ftlflities  and  lies  *  the  greatest  part 

Of  mankind  they  corrupted  to  fonake 

God  their  Creator,  and  the  invisible 

Gloiy  of  him  that  made  them  to  transform  % 

Oft  to  the  image  of  a  brute,  adom'd 

With  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold, 

And  devils  to  adore  for  deities  ^ : 

Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  names, 

And  various  idols  through  the  heathen  world. 

Say,  Muse,  their  names  then  known*',  who  first,  who  last, 
Roused  from  the  slumber  on  that  fiery  couch 
At  their  great  emperour's  call ;  as  next  in  worth 
Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand ; 
While  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  yet  aloof. 
The  chief  were  those,  who,  from  the  pit  of  hell 
Roaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  earth,  durst  fix 
Their  seats  long  after  next  the  seat  of  God, 
Their  altars  by  his  altar,  gods  adored 
Among  the  nations  round ;  and  durst  abide 
Jehovah  thundering  out  of  Sion,  throned 
Between  the  cherubim  :  yea,  often  placed 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself,  their  shrines. 
Abominations ;  and  with  cursed  things 
Hia  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profaned, 
And  with  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  light. 
First  Moloch**,  horrid  king,  besmear'd  with  blood 
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■  By  faltltiet  and  lies. 
Thftt  is,  M  Mr.  Upton  observes,  by  fahe  idolt,  under  a  corporeal  representation  belying 
tbe  tnc  God.     The  poet  plainly  alludes  to  Rom.  L  22. — Nbwtom. 

•  wifkf  M«  inviHhU 
€ftorp  tfMm  that  »uuU  them  to  trai^/brm,  SfC. 
AllodiBg  to  Rom.  t.  23. — Newtoh. 

^  And  deviU  to  adore  for  deities. 
Lerit.  zvti.  7 : — **  They  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  unto  devils."     And  see  also 
Ps.  cri.  37. — Todd. 

c  Sap,  Muse,  their  names  then  known* 

For  tlie  eonmeration  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deities,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Milton 

has  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  very  beautiful  lines,  the  two  learned  syntagmas, 

vhirh  Seidm  had  composed  on  ihatabstmse  subject. — Gibbon,  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  i.  p.  539  note, 

4(0.  edit.  Tbeezordium  to  thisennmerationy  "who  first,  who  last,'*  is  from  Homer,  11.  ▼.  703 : 

"Evtfa  rb^a  wpSroPy  tIpu  8*  tararot^.  Todd. 

*  First  Moloeh,  horrid  king, 
Fint,  afVer  Satan  and  Beekebnb.  Moloch  signifies  king,  and  he  is  called  ^^horrid  king/* 
bcsase  of  the  human  sacrifioes  which  were  made  to  him  :  tbe  expression, "  passed  through 
6re,** » taken  from  Leritiras,  xviii.  21 ;  or  2  Kings,  xxiii.  10.  His  idol  was  of  brsss,  sitting 
«n  a  throne,  tad  wearing  a  crown ;  having  the  head  of  a  calf,  and  his  arms  extended  to  receive 
tbe  niaerable  victims  wbieh  were  to  be  sacrificed  ;  and  therefore  it  is  here  probably  styled 
^  his  grim  idol."*  He  was  the  God  of  the  Ammonites,  1  Kings,  xi.  7,  and  was  worshipped 
ia  Rabba,  ihtar  etpital  dty,  called  the  "city  of  waters,**  2  Sam.  xi.  27  ;  and  in  the  neigh - 
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Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears ; 

Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 

Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  pass'd  through  fire 

To  his  grim  idol.    Him  the  Ammonite 

Worshipp'd  in  Rabba  and  her  watery  plain. 

In  Aigob,  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 

Of  utmost  Amon.     Nor  content  with  such 

Audacious  neighbourhood,  the  wisest  heart 

Of  Solomon  he  led  *  by  fraud  to  build 

His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 

On  that  opprobrious  hill ;  and  made  his  grove 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom ',  Tophet  thence 

And  black  Gehenna  call*d,  the  type  of  hell. 

Next  Chemos  ',  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons, 

From  Aroer  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 

Of  southmost  Abarim ;  in  Hesebon 

And  Horonaim»  Seon's  realm,  beyond 

The  flowery  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines, 
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bouring  countries  at  far  as  to  the  river  Amon,  the  boundary  of  their  country  on  thetouth. 

NlWTON. 

Dr.  Newton  alu  tay%  that  Moloch  wis  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Saturn  :  but  Milton 
did  not  suppose  it,  or  at  least  did  not  attend  to  the  supposition ;  as  Saturn  himself  is  after> 
wards  mentioned,  verse  b\9.  But  Moloch  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  Mars ;  with  a  view 
to  which,  Milton  seems  to  have  drawn  his  character  in  the  second  book.  That  the  planet 
Mars  was  named  Moloch  by  the  Eg}'ptians  is  mentioned  by  Beyer,  in  his  "Additamenta  to 
Selden's  Syntagma  de  Diis  Syr." — Dumstsr. 

The  part  of  Moloch  is,  in  aJl  its  circumstances,  full  of  that  fire  and  fury  which  distinguish 
this  spirit  from  the  rest  of  the  fiillcn  angels.  He  is  described  in  the  first  book  as  besmeared 
with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices,  and  delighted  with  the  tears  of  parents  and  the  cries  of 
children  :  in  the  second  book,  he  is  marked  out  as  .the  fiei-cest  spirit  that  fought  in  heaven: 
and  if  we  consider  the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the  sixth  book,  where  the  battle  of  the 
angels  is  described,  we  find  it  every  way  answerable  to  the  same  furious,  enrsged  character. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  Milton  has  represented  this  violent  impetuous 
spirit,  who  is  hurried  on  by  such  precipitate  passions,  as  ihcjirst  that  rises  in  that  assembly 
to  give  his  opinion  on  their  present  posture  of  aflhirs :  accordingly,  he  declares  himself 
abruptly  for  war ;  and  appears  incensed  at  his  companions  for  losing  so  much  time  as  even 
to  deliberate  upon  it.  All  his  sentiments  arc  rash,  audacious,  and  desperate  :  such  is  that 
of  arming  themselves  with  their  tortures,  and  turning  their  punishments  upon  him  who 
inflicted  them.  His  preferring  annihilation  to  shame  or  misery  is  also  highly  suitable  to 
his  character ;  as  the  comfort  he  draws  from  disturbing  the  peace  of  heaven,  that,  if  it  be 
not  victory,  it  is  revenge,  is  a  sentiment  truly  diabolical,  and  becoming  the  bitterness  of  this 
implacable  spirit.— Addisoh. 

*  The  witut  heart 
0/ Solomon  he  ted. 

Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Moloch  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  1  Rings,  xi.  7,  which  is 
therefore  called  **  that  opprobrious  hill." — Nbwtoh. 

f  The  pleasant  vallep  tif  Hinnom. 

Sec  Jcr.  vii.  31.     It  was  called  also  Tophet,  from  the  Hebrew  toph,  a  drum  ;  drums 

and  such  like  noisy  instruments  being  u^^cd  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  miserable  children  who 

were  offered  to  this  idol  :  and  Gehenna,  or  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  is,  in  several  places  of  the 

New  Testament,  and  by  our  Saviour  himself,  made  the  name  and  type  of  hell  — Newtom. 

t  Next  Chemoe. 
Moloch  and  Chemos  are  joined  toprether,  I  Kings,  xi.  7-     And  it  wasa  natund  transition 
from  the  god  of  the  Ammonites  to  the  god  of  their  neighbours  the  Moabitcs.     Se<e  a  long 
geographical  note  by  Nrwton. 
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And  £leal^%  to  the  asphaltic  pool : 

Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  enticed 

Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  from  Nile, 

To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 

Yet  thence  his  lostiul  orgies  he  enlarged  *^^ 

Ev'n  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  hy  the  grove 

Of  Moloch  homicide,  lust  hard  hy  hate  ^  ; 

Till  good  Joaiah  drove  them  thence  to  hell. 

With  these  came  they,  who,  from  the  bordering  flood 

Of  old  Euphrates  ^  to  the  brook  that  parts  ^ 

iEgypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 

Of  BSalim  and  Ashtaroth  J,  those  male. 

These  feminine :  for  spirits,  when  they  please  \ 

Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both ;  so  soft 

And  unoompounded  is  their  essence  pure;  .  *^^ 

Not  tied  or  manalbled  with  joint  or  limb. 

Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones, 

Like  cumbrous  flesh ;  but  in  what  shape  they  choose. 

Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure. 

Can  execute  their  aery  purposes, 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 

For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 

Their  Living  Strength,  and  unfrequented  left 

His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 

To  bestial  gods ;  for  which  their  heads  as  low  ^^ 

Bow'd  down  in  battel,  sunk  before  the  spear 

Of  despicable  foes.    With  these  in  troop 

Came  Astoreth ',  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd 

^  Lust  hard  bp  kati. 

VThnX  n.  fine  moral  tentiment  has  Milton  here  introduced  and  couched  in  balf  a  verse  ! 
He  migbt  perbaps  hxn  in  view  Spenter'a  **  Mask  of  Cupid/*  vhere  anger,  strife,  &c.  are 
represented  as  immediately  following  Cupid  in  the  procession. — Thycr. 

The  poet's  moral  is  exactly  verified  in  the  incestuous  and  cruel  conduct  of  Amnon 
towurds  Tammr,  2  Sam.  ziii.  15: — '^Tben  Amnon  hated  her  exceedingly;  so  that  the 
^tnd»  wherewith  he  hated  her,  was  greater  than  the  love,  wherewith  he  had  loved  her/* 
The  hemistich  is  a  fine  commentary  on  the  passage. — Todd. 

t  Old  EuphraUt. 
Gen.  ii.  14.     It  hordered  eastward  on  the  Promised  Land.     See  Nbwton. 

J  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth. 
They  are  freqnently  named  together  in  Scripture.     They  were  the  general  names  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  Syria  and  Palestine :  they  are  supposed  to  mean  the  sun  and  the  host 
ofhcavea. — Nbwtoii. 

^  For  spirits,  vhen  thep  please. 

See  Michael  Psellos*s  Dialogue,  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Paris,  in  1615,  concern- 
ing the  Operations  of  Demons.  See  also  Wierus,  ^*  De  Prsestigiis  Dsemonum,''  1582. 
— NawTOM  and  Todd. 

The  paaaage  in  the  catalogue,  explaining  the  manner  how  spirits  transform  themselves  by 
eootnction  or  enlaxgement  of  their  dimensions,  is  introduced  with  great  judgment,  to  make 
way  for  tevefal  aocidenta  in  the  sequel  of  the  poem.— Addison. 

1  With  these  in  troop 
Came  Astoreth, 
The  goddesa  of  the  Phoenicians,  under  which  name  the  moon  was  adored.     Solomon 
buQt  h^  a  temple  en  the  Mount  of  Olives.— Newton. 
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Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns ;  ! 

To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon  *** 

Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs ; 

In  Sion  also  not  onsung,  where  stood 

Her  temple  on  the  offensive  mountain,  built 

By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large  "^, 

Beguiled  by  fiiir  idolatresses,  fell  **^ 

To  idols  foul.    Thammuz  ^  came  next  behhid. 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 

In  amorous  ditties,  all  a  summer  s  day ; 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  lus  native  rock  *^ 

Ran  purple  to  the  Fea,  supposed  with  blood 

Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded :  the  love-tale  i 

Infected  Sion  s  daughters  with  like  heat ; 

Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 

Ezekiel  saw  %  when,  by  the  vision  led,  **^ 

His  eye  survey'd  the  dark  idolatriea* 

Of  alienated  Judah.    Next  came  one 

Who  moum'd  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 

Maim'd  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopp'd  off 

In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsel  edge. 

Where  he  fell  flat,  and  shamed  his  worshippers : 

Dagon  his  name  <* ;  sea  monster,  upward  man 

And  downward  fl^ :  yet  had  his  temple  high 

Rear'd  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 

Of  Palestine,  in  Gath,  and  Ascalon, 

And  Accaron  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds. 

Him  followed  Rimmon^,  whose  delightful  seat 

Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 

Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams. 

He  also  against  the  house  of  God  was  bold  : 

A  leper  once  he  lost,  and  gaiu'd  a  king ; 

Ahaz  his  sottish  conquerour,  whom  he  drew 

God*s  altar  to  disparage  %  and  displace 

For  one  of  S}n*ian  mode,  whereon  to  bum 

His  odious  offerings,  and  adore  the  gods 

Whom  he  had  vanquished.    After  these  appear  d 

">  Whose  heart,  though  large, 
1  KingB,  iv.  29  : — "  And  God  gave  Solomon  largeness  qfheari,*' — Todd. 

"  Thammux. 
He  vras  the  god  of  the  S)Tiui8,  the  same  vrith  Adoni8»-.-NiwTON. 

o  EzekMtavD. 
See  Ezekiel,  viu.  12.— Todd. 

P  Dagon  hit  name. 
See  1  Sam.  v.  4. — Nxwton. 

4  Rimmon, 
Rimmon  tras  a  god  of  the  Sjrrians. — Nkvtton. 

r  God's  altar  to  disparage. 
See  2  Kings,  xtI.   10 ;  and   2  Chron.  xxviii.  23. — Newtom. 
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A  crew,  who  under  names  of  old  renown, 

Osiris,  Isis,  Oms  \  and  their  train, 

With  monstroQs  shapes  and  sorceries  abused 

Fanatic  Mgypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek  *^ 

Their  wandering  gods  disguised  in  brutish  forms 

Rather  than  human.    Nor  did  Israel  'scape 

The  infection  \  when  their  borrowed  gold  composed 

The  calf  in  Oreb ;  and  the  rebel  king 

Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan«  *^^ 

Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox ; 

Jehovah,  who  in  one  night,  when  he  pass'd  ° 

From  iBgypt  marching,  equal'd  with  one  stroke 

Both  her  first-born  and  all  her  bleating  gods. 

Belial  came  last  *,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 

Fell  not  from  hearen,  or  more  gross  to  love 

Vice  for  itself:  to  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smoked ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 

In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 

Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  fill'd 

With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ? 

In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns, 

And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 

•  Orut,  8fC. 
Oms  was  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis. — Niwton. 
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»  Nor  did  Israel  '^ape 
The  infeetimt. 
The  Israelites,  by  dwelling  so  long  in  Egypt,  were  infected  with  the  superstitions  of 
the  Egrptiaas. — Ncwrox. 

■  Who  in  one  night,  when  he  pase'd. 
See  Ezod.  xii.  12.,  and  Numb,  zxziii.  3, 4.  See  also  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  698  r — 

OniBigeiiOmqne  Deflm  monstra,  et  latrator  Anubis.— Nawrrav. 

*  Belial  came  last. 

Belial  is  described  in  the  first  book  as  the  idol  of  the  lewd  and  the  luxurious  :  he  is  in 
the  MooDd  book,  pursuant  to  that  description,  characterised  as  timorous  and  slothful ;  and, 
if  w«  look  into  the  sixth  hook,  we  find  him  celebrated  in  the  battle  of  angels  for  nothmg 
but  that  scoffing  speech  which  he  makes  to  Satan,  on  their  supposed  advantage  over  the 
enemy.  As  bis  appearance  is  uniform,  and  of  a  piece,  in  these  three  several  views,  we  find 
his  sentiments  in  the  infernal  assembly  every  way  conformable  to  his  character.  Such  are 
Iu4  apprehensions  of  a  second  battle,  his  horrors  of  annihilation,  his  preferring  to  be  miserable 
father  than  not  to  h€.  I  need  not  observe,  that  the  contrast  of  thought  in  this  speech,  and 
that  whteh  precedes  it,  gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  debate. 

Mammon's  character  is  so  fully  drawn  in  the  first  book,  that  the  poet  adds  nothing  to  it 
in  the  second.  We  were  told  that  he  was  the  first  who  taught  mankind  to  ransack  the 
earth  for  gold  and  silver,  and  that  he  was  the  architect  of  Pandaemonium,  or  the  infernal 
palaee,  where  the  evil  spirits  were  to  meet  to  counsel.  His  speech  in  the  second  book  is 
'▼ety  way  snitable  to  so  depraved  a  character.  How  proper  is  that  reflection,  of  their  being 
onaUe  to  taste  the  happiness  of  heaven,  were  they  actually  there,  in  the  mouth  of  one, 
who,  while  he  was  in  heaven,  is  said  to  have  had  his  mind  dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps 
and  glories  of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent  on  the  riches  of  the  pavement,  than 
on  the  beatific  vision  !  I  shall  also  leave  the  reader  to  judge  how  agreeable  the  sentiments 
■n  to  the  same  character,  b.  ii  262,  ftc. 

Beehebnb,  who  is  reckoned  the  second  in  dignity  that  fell,  and  is,  in  the  first  book,  the 
«eoond  that  awakens  out  of  the  trance,  and  confers  with  Satan  on  the  situation  of  their 
sftiri,  maintains  his  rank  in  the  second  book. — Addison. 
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Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers, 
And  injury,  and  outrage :  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 
Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 
In  Gibeah,  when  the  hospitable  door 
Exposed  a  matron  to  avoid  worse  rape. 

These  were  the  prime  ^  in  order  and  in  might ; 
The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renown'd, 
The  Ionian  gods',  of  Javan's  issue,  held 
Gods,  yet  confessed  later  y  than  heaven  and  earth. 
Their  boasted  parents.    Titan,  heaven's  first  born, 
With  his  enormous  brood,  and  birthright  seized 
By  younger  Saturn :  he  from  mightier  Jove, 
His  own  and  Rhea's  son,  like  measure  found ; 
So  Jove  usurping  reign'd :  these  first  in  Crete 
And  Ida  known ;  thence  on  the  snowy  top 
Of  cold  Olympus  ruled  the  middle  air, 
Their  highest  heaven ;  or  on  the  Delphian  cliff*, 
Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 
Of  Doric  land  * ;  or  who  with  Saturn  old 
Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Hesperian  fields, 
And  o'er  the  Celtic  roam'd  the  utmost  isles  **. 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking,  but  with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp ;  yet  such  wherein  appear  d 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  to  have  found  their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  to  have  found  themselves  not  lost  " 

In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue  :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance  %  gently  raised 
Their  fainted  courage,  and  dispcll'd  their  fears : 
Then  straight  commands,  that  at  the  warlike  sound 

"^  These  were  the  prime. 
Bccaufie  tbcso  are  the  idols  who  are  mentioned  in  the  most  ancient  records,  viz.  hy  the 
sacred  text. — Call4Ndbr. 

*  The  Ionian  gods, 
Javan,  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet,  is  supposed  to  have  settled  in  the  south-west  put  of  Asia 
Minor,  about  Ionia, — Nkwtok. 

J  Yet  eonfeu*d  later. 
See  Deut.  xxxii.  1 7. — Todd. 

«  The  Delphian  cliff. 
The  famous  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Dclphos;  and  Dodona,  the  oracle  of  Jupiter.— Callanorr. 

*  Doric  land. 
Greece ;  the  Hetperian  fields^  Italy ;  and  o'er  the  Celtic,  France  and  the  other 
countries  overrun  by  the  Celtcs.— Newton. 

^  Utmost  islet, 
Britain,  IreUnd,  and  the  adjacent  islands. — Callandkiu 

c  Semblance  <if  worth,  not  ivbstanee. 
Speneer,  Pacr.  Qu.  n.  Ix.  2  : — 

Full  lively  is  the  semblauntt  though  the  substance  dead — ^Tbvbb. 
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Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  uprear  d 

His  mighty  standard  :  that  prood  honour  claim'd 

Azazel^  aa  hia  right,  a  cherub  tall ; 

Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  gtaff  unfurl'd 

The  imperial  ensign,  which,  fuU  high  advanced, 

Shone  like  a  meteor'  streaming  to  the  wind, 

With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  imblazed. 

Seraphic  arms  and  trophies ;  all  the  while 

Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds  : 

At  which  the  universal  host '  up  sent 

A  flihout  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 

Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 

Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air  ^" 

With  orient  colours  waving :  with  them  rose 

A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  helms 

Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array 

Of  depth  immeasurable :  anon  they  move 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood' 

Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders ;  such  as  raised 

To  highth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 

Arming  to  battel ;  and,  instead  of  rage, 

Deliberate  valor  breathed,  firm,  and  unmoved 

With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 

Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'suage 

With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 

Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 

From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.     Thus  they, 

Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought. 

Moved  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  charm'd 

Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil :  and  now 

Advanced  in  view  they  stand,  a  horrid  front 

Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 

Of  warriours  old  with  order'd  spear  and  shield. 

Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 

Had  to  impose :  he  through  the  armed  files 

Dsrts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 

The  whole  battalion  views ;  their  order  due. 

Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods ; 

Their  number  last  he  sums.     And  now  his  heart 
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d  Axaxei. 
Thii  name  it  uwd  for  tame  demon  or  devil  by  several  ancient  authoTB,  Jewish  and 
Christiaa.—- NsiTToif. 

•  Shone  like  a  meUor. 
Tbu  line  baa  been  borrowed  by  Grayf  and  applied  to  the  deacription  of  his  Bard,  but 
with  leaa  gnndeur  and  propriety. 

f  At4»hl^  the  univereal  hoet. 
A  moat  magnificent  and  inimitable  passage. 

f  Dorian  mood. 
Kioting  to  eool  and  deliberate  courage. — Nbwtom. 
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.    Distends  with  pride,  and,  hardening  in  his  strength **, 
Glories ;  for  never,  since  created  man. 
Met  such  imbodied  force,  as  named  with  these 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry  ^^ 

Warr'd  on  by  cranes ;  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  the  heroic  race  were  join'd 
That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each  side 
Mix'd  with  auxiliar  gods  * ;  and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Other's  son  J,  *"' 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights ; 
And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infidel, 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 
Damasco,  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond, 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore,  ^ 

AVlien  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia  ^.     Thus  far  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 
Their  dread  commander :  he,  above  the  rest ' 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent,  ^' 

Stood  like  a  tower :  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 
Leas  than  archangel  ruin  d,  and  the  excess 

b  Hardening  in  hit  itrength. 
Sec  Dan.  v.  20 : — "  His  heart  was  lifted  up,  and  his  mind  hardened  inpride.** — Girufs. 

i  Mix'd  with  auxiliar  gods. 
In  the  war  between  the  sons  of  (Edipus  at  Thebes,  and  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
at  Ilium,  the  heroes  were  assisted  by  the  gods,  who  are  therefore  called  auxiliar  gods. — 
Nkwton. 

i  Viher*$  ion. 
King  Arthur,  whose  exploits  Milton  once  intended  to  celebrate  in  an  epic  poem. — ^Tooo. 

^  By  Fontarabia. 
Borrowed  from  Dante.     See  Carj's  Dante. 

1  He,  above  the  retU 

The  greatest  masters  in  painting  had  not  such  sublime  ideas  as  Milton  ;  and,  among  all 
their  devils,  have  drawn  no  portrait  comparable  to  this  ;  as  evcrj'body  must  allow  who  has 
seen  the  pictures  or  the  prints  of  **  Michael  and  the  Devil y^'  by  Raphael ;  or  of  the  same 
by  Guido ;  and  of  the  *'  Last  Judgment,^^  by  Michael  Angelo. — Kewtom. 

And  in  what  does  this  poetical  picture  consist  ?  In  images  of  a  tower ;  an  archangel ; 
the  sun  rising  through  mists,  or  in  an  eclipse  ;  the  ruin  of  monarchs  ;  and  the  revolutions 
of  kingdoms.  The  mind  is  hurried  out  of  itself,  by  a  crowd  of  great  and  confused  images, 
which  affect  because  they  are  crowded  and  confused  :  for,  separate  them,  and  you  lose  much 
of  the  greatness ;  and  join  them,  and  you  infallibly  lose  the  clearness. — Burkb. 

I  can  find  neither  confusion  nor  obscurity  in  this  passage.  The  firmness  of  the  devil's 
station  or  posture  is  here  compared  to  that  of  a  tower,  and  his  faded  or  diminishod  splendor 
to  that  of  the  sun  seen  through  a  morning  haze,  or  from  behind  the  moon  during  an  eclipse; 
all  which  is  perfectly  clear ;  the  objects  of  comparison  being  at  once  grand  and  Uluatrative ; 
and  the  description  of  them,  as  far  as  they  are  described,  distinct,  correct,  and  circumstantial. 
The  properties  of  solidity  and  firmness  only,  in  the  tower,  being  the  objects  of  comparison, 
to  have  described  its  form  or  magnitude  would  have  been  silly  and  impertinent ;  but  the 
diminution  of  brightness  is  an  occasional  effect ;  and  when  an  occasional  effect  is  made  the 
object  of  poetical  comparison  or  description,  it  is  always  necessary  to  state  its  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances,'—which  the  poet  has  here  done  with  equal  conciseness,  precision,  perspicuity,  and 
energy  ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  its  sublimity  is,  in  a  great  degree,  owing. — R.  P.  Knight. 
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Of  gloiy  obscured :  as  when  the  siui  new-riseu 
Looks  throngh  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs :  darken  d  so,  yet  shbne 
Above  them  all  the  archangel :  but  his  fiioe 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  fiided  cheek ;  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  rerenge :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemn'd 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain ; 
Millions  of  spirits  for  hb  fault  amerced  " 
Of  heayen,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt ;  yet  fiuthful  bow  they  stood. 
Their  glory  wither  d.     As  when  heaven's  flre 
Hath  scathed  *  the  forest  oaks  or  mountain  pines, 

■  At  when  the  tun  nete-risrn. 
Few  poetical  images  can  bo  finer  than  thiB,  or  more  beautifully  expretted.     The  precision 
intb  which  the  image  is  delineated  is  incomparable. 

"  MOliont  of  ipirita  for  hit  fault  amerced. 
I  most  not  here  omit  that  beautiful  drcumstance  of  Satan's  bursting  into  tears  upon  bis 
sQTTsj  of  those  innumerable  ^irits  whom  he  had  invoWed  in  the  same  guilt  and  ruin  \dth 
himarlf. 

There  is  no  lii^le  posssge  in  the  whole  poem  worked  up  to  a  greater  sublimity  than  thst 
wherein  his  person  is  described,  ver.  589,  &c  His  sentiments  are  every  way  answerable 
to  Us  cbancter,  and  suitable  to  a  created  being  of  the  most  exalted  and  most  depraved 
nature.  Sach  is  that  in  which  he  takes  possession  of  the  place  of  torments,  ver.  250,  &c., 
and  afterwards,  ver.  258,  &c. 

The  catalogue  of  evil  spirits  has  abundance  of  learning  in  it,  and  a  very  agreeable  turn  of 
poetry ;  which  rises  In  a  great  measure  from  its  describing  the  places  where  they  were 
worshipped,  by  those  beautiful  marks  of  rivers  so  frequent  among  the  ancient  poets.  The 
author  had  doubtless  in  this  place  Homer's  catal(^e  of  ships,  and  Virgira  list  of  warriors, 
in  his  view.  The  characters  of  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare  the  reader^s  mind  for  their 
Rspectrve  ^Kcchee  and  behaviour  in  the  second  and  sixth  books.  The  account  of  Thammuz 
b  finely  romantic,  and  suitable  to  what  we  read  among  the  ancients  of  the  worship  which 
WIS  paid  to  that  idol. 

The  description  of  Azazel's  stature,  and  the  infernal  standard  which  he  unfurls,  as  also 

of  that  ghastly  light  by  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one  another  in  their  places  of  torments, 

are  wonderfully  poetical.     Such  are  the  shout  of  the  whole  host  of  fallen  angels  when  drawn 

I     np  in  battle  amy ;  the  review  which  the  leader  makes  of  his  infernal  army ;  the  flash  of 

I     h^i  mhkh  appeared  upon  the  drawing  of  their  swords ;  the  sudden  production  of  the 

Paadaaomum  ;  the  artificial  illumination  made  in  it.— » Addison. 

fJs  when  heaven*tjlre 
Hath  tcathed. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  close  simile  :  it  represents  the  majestic  stature  and  withered 
glory  of  the  angels ;  and  the  lost  with  great  propriety,  since  their  lustre  was  impaired  by 
thunder,  aa  well  as  that  of  the  trees  in  the  simile  :  and  besides,  the  blasted  heath  gives  us 
■ome  idea  of  that  singed,  burning  soil  on  which  the  angels  were  standing.     Homer  and 
'    Vhgil  fireqnently  use  comparisons  from  trees,  to  express  the  stature  or  falling  of  a  hero ; 
bat  none  of  them  are  applied  with  such  variety  and  propriety  of  circumstances  as  this  of 
Milum.     See  **  An  Essay  upon  Milton's  Imitation  of  the  Ancients,"'  p.  24. — Newton. 
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AVith  dnged  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.     He  now  prepared 
To  speak  ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  inclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peen :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assay 'd,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn. 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth  <* ;  at  last 
Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  way. 

O  myriads  of  immortal  spirits !  O  powers 
Matchless,  but  with  the  Almighty ;  and  that  strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was  dire, 
As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change 
Hateful  to  utter :  but  what  power  of  mind. 
Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  fear'd. 
How  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such 
As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse  ? 
For  who  can  yet  believe,  though  after  loss. 
That  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 
Hath  emptied  heaven  %  shall  fiiil  to  reascend 
Self-raised,  and  repossess  their  native  skai  ? 
For  me,  be  witness  all  the  host  of  heaven. 
If  counsels  different  or  dangers  shnnn'd 
By  me  have  lost  our  hopes :  but  he,  who  reigns 
Monarcli  in  heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure 
Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute. 
Consent,  or  custom ;  and  his  regal  state 
Put  forth  at  full ;  but  atiU  his  strength  conceal'd. 
Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fall. 
Henceforth  his  might  we  know,  and  know  our  own  ; 
So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 

New  war,  provoked :  our  better  part  remains  •** 

To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile, 
What  force  effected  not ;  that  he  no  less 
At  length  from  us  may  find,  Who  overcomes 
By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 
Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  ao  rife  ^ 

p  ThHee  he  oitajf'd,  and  thriett  '»  tpUe  qfgeorn, 
Teartt  iueh  as  angeU  weep,  burgt/ortk. 
Ho  had  Ovid  in  his  thought.  Met.  xi.  4 19  :— 

Ter  oonata  loqul,  ter  fletibiu  ora  rigmvit — Bbntlbt. 
The  turn  of  the  words  bean  a  near  resemblance  to  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  i.  zi.  41  : — 

Thrloe  he  aaaaid  it  from  hla  foote  to  draw. 
And  thrice  in  vain  to  draw  it  did  assay. 

As  also  to  SackviUe,  *'*'  Induction,  Mirror  for  Magistrates,**  st.  last : — 

Thryse  he  began  to  tell  his  doleful  tale. 

And  thryse  the  sighs  did  swallow  up  his  royoe.— IIowlb. 

q  Hath  emptied  heaven. 
It  is  conceived  that  a  third  port  of  the  angels  fell  with  Satan,  according  to  Rev.  xii.  4. 
— Nbwton. 
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There  went  a  £une  in  hearen  %  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  lus  choice  regard 
Should  &Yoar  equal  to  the  sons  of  heaven. 
Thither,  if  hut  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 
Our  fint  eruption ;  thither  or  eLsewhere : 
For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  the  abyss 
Long  under  darkness  cover.     But  these  thoughts 
Full  counsel  must  mature :  peace  is  despab'd; 
For  who  can  think  submission  ?  war  then,  war, 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved. 

He  spake ;  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  outflew 
Milliona  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim;  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumined  hell  * :  highly  they  raged 
Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 
Clash'd  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 
HurliE^  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven. 

There  stood  a  hill  not  fiu*,  whose  grisly  top 
Belch'd  fire  and  rolling  smoke ;  the  rest  entire 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf;  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore. 
The  work  of  sulphur.    Thither,  wing'd  with  speed, 
A  numerous  brigad  hasten  d ;  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneera,  with  spade  and  pickaxe  arm'd. 
Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field, 
Or  cast  a  rampart.     Mammon  led  them  on  * ; 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 

From  heaven ;  for  ev'n  in  heaven  his  looks  and  thoughts  ^ 

Were  always  downward  bent :  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold. 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoy'd 
In  vision  beatific :  by  him  first 
Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught,  ^* 

r  There  went  a/ame  in  heaven. 
ia  something  wonderfnlly  bcAatiful,  and  Tery  apt  to  aflfSect  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation, in  this  ancient  prophecy  or  report  in  heaven  concerning  the  creation  of  man. 
Koilung  rould  show  more  tlie  dignity  of  the  species  than  tliis  tradition,  which  ran  of  them 
htfon  their  existence  :  they  are  represented  to  have  been  the  talk  of  heaven  before  they 
were  created.  Viigil,  in  compliment  to  the  Roman  commonwealth,  makes  the  heroes  of 
it  appear  in  thdr  state  of  pre^xistence ;  but  Milton  does  a  &r  greater  honour  to  mankind 
'm  geacnl,  ss  be  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  them  even  before  they  are  in  being. — AomsoN. 

•  The  eudden  blase 
Far  round  Olumined  hell. 
Another  tnie  Miltonic  picture. 

<  Mammcn  led  them  on. 
This  name  is  Syriae,  and  signifies  riches.     ^'  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon,*' 
Matth.  vi.  24.     Mammon  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  God  of  riches,  and  is  accordingly 
personified  by  Milton,  and  had  been  before  by  Spenser ;  whose  description  of  Mammon  and 
bis  cave,  Milton  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  upon  in  several  places. — Newton. 
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Ransack*d  the  centre,  and  with  impiona  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 
For  treasures  better  hid.    Soon  had  his  crew 
Open  d  into  the  hill  a  spacioos  wound, 
And  digg'd  out  ribs  of  gold.     Let  none  admire 
That  ridies  grow  in  hell ;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.    And  here  let  those 
Who  boast  in  mortal  things^  and  wondering  tell 
Of  Babel,  and  the  works  of  Memphian  kings, 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame, 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  spirits  reprobate  ;  and  in  an  hour 
What  in  an  age  they  with  incessant  toil 
And  hands  innumerable  scarce  perform  ". 
Nigh  on  the  plain,  in  many  cells  prepared. 
That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 
Sluiced  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 
With  wondrous  art  founded  the  massy  ore. 
Severing  each  kind,  and  scumm'd  the  bullion  dross : 
A  third  as  soon  had  form'd  within  tlie  ground  ^'^ 

*         A  various  mould,  and  from  the  boiling  cells 

By  strange  conFeyance  fillM  each  hollow  nook : 

As  in  an  oi^an  %  from  one  blast  of  wind. 

To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge  ^** 

Rose,  like  an  exhalation  ^,  with  the  sound 

Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet ; 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 

Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 

With  golden  architrave :  nor  did  there  want  '" 

Cornice  or  frieze  with  bossy  sculptures  graven ; 

The  roof  was  fretted  gold.    Not  Babylon, 

Nor  great  Alcairo  such  magnificence 

Equal'd  in  all  their  glories,  to  inshrine 

Belus  or  Serapis,  their  gods ;  or  seat  ^ 

Their  kings,  when  iEgypt  with  Assyria  strove 

In  wealth  and  luxury.     The  ascending  pile 

Stood  fix*d  her  stately  highth :  and  straight  the  doors. 

Opening  their  brazen  folds,  discover  wide 

Within  her  ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth  ''^ 

«  And  hands  innumtrabU  scarce  per/arm. 
There  were  360,000  men  employed  for  ntu  twenty  year*  upon  one  of  the  Pynuiiids, 
according  to  Diodorus  SiculuSi  lib.  i.,  and  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  12. — Nkwton. 

*  As  in  an  organ. 
Thii  nmile  is  as  exact  as  it  is  new :  and  we  may  observe,  that  Milton  frequently 
fetches  his  images  from  mosic,  more  than  any  other  Kiglish  poet ;  as  he  was  very  fond  of 
it,  and  was  himself  a  performer  upon  the  oiigan  and  other  instnimento. — Nkwtoh. 

*  Bosct  like  an  exhalation. 
Pock  supposes  that  this  hint  is  taken  from  some  of  the  moving  scenes  and  machines 
invented  by  luigo  Jones,  for  Charles  the  First*8  masques. 
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Aod  leTel  paTement :  from  the  arched  roof, 

Pendent  by  sabtle  magic,  many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blasdng  creaseta,  fed 

With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 

As  from  a  sky.    The  hasty  multitude  ^^ 

Admiring  enter  d,  and  the  work  some  praise, 

And  some  the  architect :  his  hand  was  known 

In  heaven  by  many  a  towerd  structure  high, 

Where  sceptred  angels  held  their  residence, 

And  sat  as  princes;  whom  the  supreme  King 

Exalted  to  such  power,  and  gave  to  rule. 

Each  in  his  hierarchy,  the  orders  bright. 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unadored 

In  ancient  Greece;  and  in  Ausonian  land 

Men  called  him  Mulciber;  and  how  he  fell  ^^ 

From  heaven  '  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 

Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements :  from  mom 

To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A  summer  s  day ;  and  with  the  setting  sun 

Dropp'd  from  the  zenith  like  a  fialling  star,  ^*^ 

On  Lemnos,  the  ^gean  isle ;  thus  they  relate, 

Erring;  for  he  with  this  rebellious  rout 

Fell  long  before ;  nor  aught  avail'd  him  now 

To  have  built  in  heaven  high  towers ;  nor  did  he  'scape 

By  an  liis  engines ;  but  was  headlong  sent  '^ 

With  his  industrious  crew  to  build  in  hell.  / 

Meanwhile  the  winged  haralds,  by  command 
Of  sovran  power,  with  awfril  ceremony 
And  trumpet's  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A  solenm  council  forthwith  to  be  held  ^^^ 

At  Panda»monium,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers :  their  summons  call'd 
From  every  band  and  squared  regiment 
By  place  or  choice  the  worthiest ;  they  anon 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands  trooping  came  ^^ 

Attended :  all  access  was  throng'd ;  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall, 
(Though  like  a  cover  d  field,  where  champions  bold 
Wont  ride  in  arm'd,  and  at  the  soldan's  chair 
Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry  ^^ 

To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance  y) 

*  And  how  ht  fell 
From  ktaven,  Sfc. 
AUndiiif  to  Homer,  II.  i.  590,  &c     It  is  worth  olnerving  how  Milton  lengthens  out  the 
oCTaleui's  fiUL     He  not  only  says  with  Homer,  that  it  wu  all  day  long ;    but  we 
nv  led  through  the  parts  of  the  day,  from  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  eveniog,  and  this  a 
•tnasMr's  day.     See  also  Odyss.  vii.  288.'-~Nkwton. 

1  To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance. 
MillMk  baa  carcfally  distinguished  the  two  different  methods  of  combat  in  the  champ 
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Thick  swarm'd,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 

Brufih'd  with  the  hiss  of  rusling  wings.    As  bees* 

In  spring  time,  when  the  son  with  Taurus  rides, 

Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 

In  clusters :  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers  * 

Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 

The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel. 

New  rubb*d  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 

Their  state  affairs :  so  thick  the  aery  crowd 

Swarm'd  and  were  straiten'd ;  till,  tiie  signal  given. 

Behold  a  wonder !  they,  but  now  who  seem'd 

In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  sons, 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs  b,  in  narrow  room 

Throng  numberless,  like  that  Pygmean  race  ^ 

Beyond  the  Indian  mount ;  or  fiiety  elves. 

Whose  midnight  revels  %  by  a  forest  side, 

Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees, 

Or  dreams  he  sees^,  while  over-head  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress  %  and  nearer  to  the  earth'  ^ 

*  At  bees. 

An  imitation  of  Homer,  who  cooipores  the  Grecians  crowding  to  a  swarm  of  bees^ 
II.  ii.  87.  There  are  such  similes  also  in  Virg.  ^n.  1.  430,  vi.  707.  Bat  Milton  cairics 
the  similitude  farther  than  either  of  his  great  masters ;  and  mentions  the  hees  **  conferring 
their  state  aflairs/'  as  he  is  going  to  give  an  account  of  the  consultations  of  the  devils. 
— Newton. 

If  we  look  into  the  conduct  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton  ;  as  the  great  fable  is  the  soul 
of  each  poem,  so,  to  give  ihcir  works  an  agreeable  variety,  their  episodes  are  as  so  many 
short  fiiblea,  and  their  similes  so  many  short  episodes ;  to  which  you  may  add,  if  yoo 
please,  that  their  metaphors  are  so  many  short  rimiles.  If  the  reader  eonaiders  the  com- 
pansons  in  the  first  book  of  Milton, — of  the  sun  in  an  eclipse,— H>f  the  sleeping  leviathan, 
—of  the  bees  swarming  about  their  hive, — of  the  fiury  dance, — ^in  the  view  wherein  I  have 
here  placed  them,  he  will  easily  discover  the  great  beauties  that  are  in  each  of  those 
passages. — Addison. 

*  Thejf  among  fireth  dews  atuijioioers* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  poetiy  of  this  beautiful  passnge. 

^  Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfk. 
Ai  soon  aa  the  infernal  palace  is  finished,  we  are  told,  the  multitude  and  rabble  of  spirits 
immediately  shrunk  themselves  into  a  small  compass,  that  there  might  be  room  for  surb 
a  numberless  assembly  in  this  capacious  hall :  but  it  is  the  poet^s  refinement  upon  this 
thought  which  I  most  admire,  and  which  is  indeed  ytty  noble  in  itself;  for  he  tells  us, 
that  notwithstanding  the  vulgar,  amoug  the  fallen  spirits,  contracted  their  forma,  those  of 
the  first  rank  and  dignity  still  preserved  their  natural  dimcnsions.^ADDiaoN. 

e  VThose  midnight  TtV'fU. 
Olaus  Magnvs,  treating  of  the  nighi^dances   of  tlie  fairies  and  ghosts,  relates  that 
iravellers  in  the  nighty  and  such  as  watch  the  flocks  and  herds,  are  wont  to  be  compassed 
about  with  many  stnuige  apparitions  of  this  kind.  See  b.  iit.  ch.  x.  Engl  ed .  fol.  1 658. — Tooo. 

•*  Sees, 

Or  dreams  he  sees. 
From  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  one  of  his  favourite  authors.  Argonaut,  iv.  I 479.>-.Todd. 

•  SiU  arbitress. 
Witness,  spectatress.     So  Horace,  Epod.  v.  49  : — 

O,  rebus  mets 

Non  Infldeles  arb^trer 

Noz  et  Diana.— UavLinr. 
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Wheels  her  pale  course :  they,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent ',  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear  : 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rehounds. 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 

Reduced  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  lai^, 

Though  without  numher  still,  amidst  the  hall 

Of  that  infernal  court.    But  far  within, 

And  in  their  own  dimensions,  like  themselves, 

The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 

In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat  ** ;  /  ^^ 

A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 

Frequent  and  full.    After  short  silence  then, 

And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 

f  Nearer  to  the  earth, 
Titis  is  said  in  alluiioa  to  the  superstitious  notioii  of  witches  and  faeries  having  great 
power  om  the  moon.     Viig.  Edog.  viii.  69  : — 

CaradDM  rel  oorlo  poesunt  dedooere  lunam.— Nswttjir. 

f  Hup,  OH  their  mirth  and  dance 
ImtnU. 
One  of  those  pictnretqne  pastoral  pasages,  with  which  Milton's  early  poetry  so  ahounds. 

^  Secret  conclave  tat. 
An  evident  allusion  to  the  conclaveM  of  the  cardinals  on  the  death  of  a  pope. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


In  tracing  the  progress  of  this  poem  by  deliberate  and  minute  steps,  oar  wonder 
and  admiration  increase.  The  inexhaustible  invention  continues  to  grow  upon  us ; 
each  page,  each  line,  is  pregnant  with  something  new,  picturesque,  and  great :  the 
condensity  of  the  matter  is  without  any  parallel :  the  imagination  often  contained  in  a 
single  passage  is  more  than  equal  to  all  that  secondary  poets  have  produced  :  the 
fable  of  the  voyage  through  Chaos  is  alone  a  sublime  poem.  Milton's  descriptiona  of 
materiality  have  always  touches  of  the  spiritual,  the  lofty,  and  the  empyreal. 

Milton  has  too  much  condensation  to  be  fluent :  a  line  or  two  often  conveys  a 
world  of  images  and  ideas  :  he  expatiates  over  all  time,  all  space,  all  possibilities  : 
he  unites  earth  with  heaven,  with  hell,  with  all  intermediate  existences,  animate 
and  inanimate  ;  and  his  illustrations  are  drawn  from  all  learning,  historical,  natural^ 
and  speculative.  In  him,  almost  always,  ^  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear."  An 
image,  an  epithet,  oonvevs  a  rich  picture. 

What  is  the  subject  of  observation  may  be  told  witliout  ffcnius  ;  but  the  wonder 
and  the  greatness  lie  in  invention,  if  the  invention  be  noble,  and  according  to  the 
principles  of  possibility. 

Who  could  have  conceived,— or,  if  conceived,  who  could  have  expressed, — the 
voyage  of  Satan  through  Chaos,  but  Milton  f  Who  could  have  invented  so  many 
distinct  and  grand  obstacles  in  his  way  !  and  all  picturesque,  all  poetical,  and  all  the 
topics  of  intellectual  meditation  and  reflection,  or  of  spiritual  sentiment  f 

All  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  exercised,  stretched,  and  elevated  at  once  by 
every  page  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

Invention  is  the  first  and  most  indispensable  essential  of  true  poetry  ;  but  not  the 
only  one  :  the  invention  must  have  certain  high,  moral,  sound,  wise  qualities  ;  and, 
in  addition  to  these,  such  as  are  picturesque  or  spiritual.  It  is  easy  to  invent  what 
is  improbable  or  unnatural.     Nothing  will  do  which  cannot  command  our  belief 

Inventions  either  of  character,  imagery,  or  sentiment,  taken  separately  in  small 
fragments,  may  still  have  force  and  merit :  but  when  they  form  an  integral  and 
appropriate  part  of  a  long  whole,  how  infinitely  their  power,  depth,  and  bearings, 
are  increased  I 

In  poetry,  we  must  consider  both  the  original  conceptions  and  the  UlustrationB  : 
each  derives  interest  and  strength  from  the  other :  a  mere  co]iy  of  an  image  drawn 
from  nature  may  have  some  beauty  ;  but  the  invention  and  the  essential  poetry  lie 
in  their  complex  use,  when  applied  as  an  embodiment  to  something  intellectoal. 
Imagery  is  almost  always  so  used  by  Milton ;  and  so  it  was  used  by  Homer  and  Virgil. 
This  gives  a  new  light  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  creates  combinations  which 
perhaps  did  not  before  exist :  the  poet  thus  spiritualises  matter,  and  materialises 
spirit.  When  what  is  presented  is  merely  such  scenery  of  nature  as  the  painter 
can  give  by  lines  and  colours,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  poefs  power  and  diarm. 
Poetry,  purely  descriptive,  is  not  of  the  first  order. 

There  are  lines  in  the  '*  Paradise  Lost/'  which  would  seem  to  be  mere  abstnct 
opinions ;  but  they  are  not  so  :  inset  as  they  are  into  the  course  of  a  sublime, 
dense-wove  narrative,  they  derive  colour  and  character  from  the  position  which 
they  occupy.  So  placed,  their  plainness  is  their  strength  and  their  spell  :  orna- 
mented Ungua^  would  have  weakened  them.  Of  all  styles,  the  uniformly  florid  is 
the  most  fatigumg. 

That  Milton  could  bring  so  much  learning,  as  well  as  so  much  imaginative  in- 
vention, to  bear  on  every  part  of  his  infinitely-extended,  yet  thick-compacted  &ble, 
is  truly  miraculous.     Were  the  learning  superficial  and  loosely  appUed,the  wonder 
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'wnQld  not  be  great,  or  not  nearly  so  great ;  but  it  is  always  profound,  solid,  con- 
•eientXMis  ;  and  in  its  combinations  original. 

Bisbop  Atterbury  bas  said,  in  opposition  to  the  general  opinion,  that  the  allegory 
of  Sin  And  Death  is  one  of  the  finest  inventions  of  the  poem.  I  agree  with  him  most 
aanoerely.  The  portress  of  the  gates  of  hell  sits  there  in  a  character,  and  with  a 
tremendoaB  figure  and  attributes,  which  no  imagination  less  gigantic  than  Milton's 
eoold  have  dimwn.  Is  it  to  be  objected  that  Sin  and  Death  are  imaginary  persons, 
when  all  the  persons  of  the  poem,  except  Adam  and  Eve,  are  imaginary  I  Realities, 
ia  the  strict  sense,  do  not  make  the  most  essential  parts  of  poetry. 
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ARGUMENT. 


eOBSBltatlan  begun,  Bstan  debates  whether  anothor  buttle  be  to  be  hasarded  for  the  reoovery 
of  baavca:  MniaadTiae  It,  others  dissuade.  A  third  proposal  is  preferred,  mentioned  before 
\fj  Satan,  to  search  the  truth  of  that  prophecy  or  tradition  in  heaven  concerning  another 
«ort«l,  and  another  kind  of  creature,  eqoal,  or  not  much  inferiour,  to  themselves,  about 
this  tlnie  to  be  created :  their  doubt  who  dull  be  sent  on  this  difficult  search :  Satan  their 
cfai«f  oadsrtakes  alime  the  voyage,  is  honoured  and  applauded.  The  council  thus  ended,  the 
rest  betake  them  several  ways,  and  to  several  employments,  as  their  inclinations  lead  them, 
to  entertain  the  time  till  Satan  return.  He  passes  on  his  journey  to  hell  gates ;  finds  them 
shat.  and  Who  sat  there  to  guard  them  ;  by  whom  at  length  they  are  opened,  and  discover  to 
bin  the  great  gulf  between  hell  and  heaven :  with  what  difficulty  he  passes  through, 
dtreeted  by  Qiaos,  the  Power  of  that  place,  to  the  sight  of  this  new  world  which  he  sought. 


High  on  a  throne  *  of  royal  state,  which  far 

Oatshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 

Or  where  the  goi^geons  east  ^  with  richest  hand 

Showers  on  her  kings  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold  ", 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised  * 

To  that  bad  eminence :  and,  from  despair 

Thos  high  upUfied  beyond  hope,  aspires 

Beyond  thus  high ;  insatiate  to  puisne 

Vain  war  with  heaven,  and,  by  succeas  untaught, 
j  His  proud  imaginations  thus  display 'd : —  ^^ 

I  Powers  and  Dominions,  Deities  of  heaven, 

•  For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 

I*  High  on  a  throru. 
See  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  i.  iv.  8  : — 

j  Bigh  above  all  a  cloth  of  state  was  spred, 

And  a  ridi  throne^  as  bright  as  suxmy  day. 
On  which  there  sate,  Ace.  Sruxiif  oplxbt. 

^  Or  vOtere  the  g4>rffeous  eatt. 
See  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  iii.  iv.  23  : — 

It  did  passe 
The  wealth  of  the  East,  and  pomp  of  Persian  kings.— Nswton. 

'  Showers  on  her  kingt  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 
It  was  the  eastern  ceremony,  at  the  coronation  of  their  kings,  to  powder  them  with 
fM-dusi  and  Mted-pearl.  In  the  *^  Life  of  Timur-bec,  or  Tamerlane,'*  written  by  a 
PeniaB  eontrmporaiy  author,  are  the  following  words,  as  translated  by  Mons.  Petit  de  la 
Croix,  in  the  account  there  given  of  his  coronation,  b.  ii.  f.  i.  : — ^  Les  princes  du  sang- 
reyal>«t  lc9  ^min  r^ndirent  \  pleines  mains,**  with  liberal  hand,  "  sur  sa  t^te  quantity 
d'or  et  de  pierrrriea  aelon  la  coutome.**— Warbvrton. 
See  Tii^  JEix,  U.  504  :— 

Barbarieo  postes  auro  spolilsque  superbi. 
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Immortal  vigor,  though  oppressed  and  fallen, 

I  give  not  heaven  for  lost ;  irom  this  descent 

Celestial  virtues  rising,  will  appear  " 

More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  ftx)m  no  fall. 

And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 

Me  though  just  right  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  heaven 

Did  fiist  create  your  leader;  next  fi-ee  choice. 

With  what  besides,  in  council  or  in  fight,  >* 

Hath  been  achieved  of  merit ;  yet  this  loss, 

Thus  far  at  least  rccover'd,  hath  much  more 

Established  in  a  safe  uncnvied  throne, 

Yielded  with  full  consent.     The  happier  state 

In  heaven,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw  '^ 

Envy  from  each  inferiour ;  but  who  hero 

Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 

Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer  s  aim 

Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 

Of  endless  pain  ?  Where  there  is  then  no  good  ^ 

For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 

From  faction ;  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  hell 

Precedence ;  none,  whose  portion  ^  is  so  small 

Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 

Will  covet  more.    With  this  advantage  then  '^ 

To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord. 

More  than  can  be  in  heaven,  we  now  return 

To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old ; 

Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 

Could  have  assured  us :  and  by  what  best  way  %  ^ 

Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile, 

We  now  debate.     Who  can  advise,  may  speak. 

He  ceased ;  and  next  him  Moloch,  sceptred  king. 
Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  spirit 

That  fought  in  heaven,  now  fiercer  by  despair :  ^ 

His  trust  was  with  the  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 
Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less 
Cared  not  to  be  at  all :  with  that  care  lost 
Went  all  his  fear :  of  God,  or  hell,  or  worse. 
He  reck'd  not ;  and  these  words  thereafter  spake.^-  ^ 

My  sentence  is  for  open  Var :  of  wiles. 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not :  them  let  thobo 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 
For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest. 
Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait 
The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 

I        <1  None,  ufhose  portion. 
Tbc  IIC1I0C  mid  syntax  are  plain  enough.     Tlicre  ia  no  one,  wlio^  portion  of  present  }iaia 
in  so  gniall,  that  he  will  be  ambitious  to  covet  more. 

«  Bjf  what  bttt  way. 
Sec  Si)en9cr,  F.  Q.  th.  vi.  21. — Todd. 
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HeaTen* 8  fugitires,  and  for  their  dwelling  place 

Accept  this  dark  opprobrions  den  of  shame, 

The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 

By  our  delay  ?  no ;  let  ns  rather  choose,  ^ 

Arm'd  with  hell  flames  and  fniy,  all  at  once 

0*er  heaven's  high  towers  to  force  resistless  way, 

Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  am^is 

Against  the  Torturer ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 

Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear 

Infernal  thunder ;  and  for  lightning  see 

Black  fire  and  horrour  sliot  with  equal  rage 

Among  his  angels ;  and  his  throne  itself 

Mix*d  with  Tartarean  sulphur  and  strange  fii^, 

His  own  invented  torments.    But  perhaps 

The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep,  to  scale 

With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe. 

Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 

Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumm  not  stUl, 

That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 

Up  to  our  native  seat :  descent  and  fall 

To  us  is  adverse.     Who  but  felt  of  late, 

When  the  fierce  Foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 

Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep. 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight 

We  sunk  thus  low  ?  the  ascent  is  easy  then : — 

The  event  is  fear  d ;  should  we  again  provoke 

Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath  may  find 

To  our  destmction ;  if  there  be  in  hell 

Fear  to  be  worse  destroy 'd  ;  what  can  be  worse 

Than  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  from  bliss,  condemn  d 

In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe ; 

Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 

Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end. 

The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge  ^ 

Inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour ' 

Calls  us  to  penance  ?  more  destroy'd  than  thus, 

We  should  be  quite  abolish'd,  and  expire. 

What  fear  we  then?  what  doubt  we  to  incciisc 

His  utmost  ire  I  which,  to  the  highth  enraged,  "^ 

Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 

To  nothing  this  essential ;  happier  far 

Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being ; — 

Or  if  our  substance  be  indeed  divine. 

And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst 

On  this  side  nothing :  and  by  proof  we  feel 

Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  his  heaven, 

And  ¥dth  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 

'  The  torturing  hour. 
Gimy  htt  borrowed  these  words  at  the  opcniog  of  his  "  Hymn  to  Adversity." 
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Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne  * : 

Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge.  *•* 

He  ended  frowning  \  and  his  look  denounced 
Desperate  revenge  and  battel  dangerous 
To  less  than  gods.     On  the  other  side  up  rose 
Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane : 

A  &irer  person  lost  not  heaven ;  he  seem'd  '** 

For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow ;  though  his  tongue 
Dropp'd  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear ' 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels ;  for  his  thoughts  were  low ; 
To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful :  yet  he  pleased  the  ear, 
And  with  persuasive  accent  thus  began  :-^ 

I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  Peers, 
As  not  behind  in  hate,  if  what  was  urged. 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war. 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 

Ominous  conjecture  on  tho  w^hole  success :  ' 

When  he,  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arms, 

In  what  he  counsels  and  in  what  excels  "^ 

Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  i^venge. 
First,  what  revenge  ?  the  towers  of  heaven  are  fill'd 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access  '*" 

Impregnable;  oft  on  the  bordering  deep 

Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  obscure  wing  i 

Scout  iir  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night, 
Scorning  surprise.     Or  could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise  ^" 

With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 
Heaven's  purest  light ;  yet  our  great  Enemy 
All  incorruptible  would  on  his  throne 
Sit  unpolluted  \  and  the  ethereal  mould 
Incapable  of  stain  would  soon  expel  ** 

t  Fatal  thront.  I 

That  is,  upheld  by  fate,  aa  he  expresses  it,  b.  i.  133. — Xbwtov.  ' 

^  He  endtd  frowning,  \ 

Nobody  of  any  taste  or  understanding  will  deny  the  beauty  of  the  following  paragnpk ; 

in  the  whole  of  which  there   is  not  one  metaphorical  or  figurative  word.     lu   what  then 

does  the  beauty  of  it  consist?    In  the  justness  of  the  thought,  in  the  propriety  of  the 

expression,  in  the  art  of  the  composition,  and  in  the  variety  of  the  versification.— Momboooo. 

^  And  could  make  Ou  u>orte  appear. 
Word  for  word  from  the  known  profession  of  the  ancient  sophistsi  Tir  hSiyw  rhv  Ijfrrw    || 
Kpflrru  wotTy, — Bentley. 

J  Woutd  on  kii  throne 
Sit  unpolluted. 
Thi«  is  a  reply  to  that  ))art  of  Moloch's  speech,  where  he  had  threatened  to  mix  tho 
thioae  it»elf  of  God  with  iuferiial  sulphur  and  strange  fire. — Newtom. 
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Her  miachief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire, 

Victorions.     Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 

la  fiat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 

The  Almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage. 

And  that  must  end  us ;  that  must  he  our  cure,  ^** 

To  be  no  more :  sad  cure  !  for  who  would  lose, 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being  \ 

Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 

To  pensh  rather,  swallow'd  up  and  lost 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night,  '^ 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ?  and  who  knows, 

Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  Foe 

Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?  how  he  can, 

la  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will,  is  sure. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire,  '^ 

Belike  through  impotence  \  or  unaware. 

To  give  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 

Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 

To  punish  endless  1    Wherefore  cease  we  then  ? 

Say  they  who  counsel  war; — ^we  are  decreed, 

Reserv^  and  destined  to  eternal  woe ; 

Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more. 

What  can  we  su£fer  worse?— Is  this  then  worst. 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms  ? 

What !  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck 

With  heaven's  afflictiDg  thunder,  and  besought 

The  deep  to  shelter  us  ?  this  hell  then  seem*d 

A  refuge  from  those  ^rounds :  or  when  we  lay 

Chain'd  on  the  burning  lake  ?  that  sure  was  worse. 

What,  if  the  breath,  that  kindled  "^  those  grim  fires,  '^^ 

Awaked,  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage. 

And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  ?  or  from  above 

Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 

His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us  ?  what,  if  all 

Her  stores  were  open'd,  and  this  firmament  *'^ 

Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire. 

Impendent  horrours,  threatening  hideous  fall 

One  day  upon  our  heads  ?  while  we,  perhaps 

Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war. 

Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest,  shall  be  hurl'd,  '^ 

Each  on  his  rock  tranJsfix'd,  the  sport  and  prey 

Of  racking  whirlwinds ;  or  for  ever  sunk 

^  For  who  would  to#e, 
Tkough/uU  qfpain,  tkU  intOUeiual  being. 
See  Gnj'i  celehntcd  sUnza  in  his  Elegy, 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulneas  a  prBy«  Ac. 

1  Tkrougfi  impotence. 
WcakncM  of  Mind. — Pcarcs. 

■  Breath,  that  kindUd. 
See  Iioiah,  xxx.  33. — ^Nswton. 
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Under  you  boiling  ocean,  wrapp'd  in  chains : 

There  to  conyerse  with  ererlasting  groans, 

Unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved,  *'' 

Ages  of  hopeless  end  ?  this  would  be  worse. 

War  therefore,  open  or  conceal'd,  alike 

My  voice  dissuades ;  for  what  can  force  or  gnile 

With  him,  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye 

Views  all  things  at  one  view  ?  He  from  heaven's  highth  *'^ 

All  these  our  motions  vain  sees  and  derides ; 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might. 

Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles. 

Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  heaven. 

Thus  trampled,  thus  expell'd,  to  suffer  here  ^'^ 

Chains  and  these  torments  ?  better  these  than  worae, 

By  my  advice ;  since  fate  inevitable 

Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree. 

The  Victor's  will.     To  suffer,  as  to  do. 

Our  strength  is  equal ;  nor  the  law  unjust  '' 

That  so  ordains.    This  was  at  first  resolved. 

If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  Foe 

Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  fall. 

1  laugh,  when  those,  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 

And  venturous,  if  that  £ul  them,  shrink  and  fear 

What  yet  they  know  must  follow,  to  endure 

Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain. 

The  sentence  of  their  Conquerour.     This  is  now 

Our  doom ;  which  if  we  can  sustain  and  bear, 

Our  Supreme  Foe  in  time  may  much  remit 

His  anger ;  and  peihaps  thus  far  removed 

Not  mind  us  not  offending,  satbfied 

With  what  is  punish'd  :  whence  these  raging  fires 

Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 

Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome 

Their  noxious  vapour ;  or,  inured,  not  feel ; 

Or  changed  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conform*d 

In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 

Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain ; 

This  hoiTour  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light : 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 

Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what  change 

M^orth  waiting :  since  our  present  lot  appears 

For  happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worst, 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe. 

Thus  Belial,  with  words  clothed  in  reason's  garb 
Counseird  ignoble  ease  and  peaceful  sloth. 
Not  peace :  and  after  him  thus  Mammon  spake  : — 

Either  to  disinthrone  the  King  of  heaven 
We  war,  if  war  be  best ;  or  to  regain 
Our  own  right  lost.     Him  to  unthrone  we  then 
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Maj  hope,  when  everlasting  Fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaue  judge  the  strife : 
The  former,  vain  to  hope,  ai^gues  as  vain 

The  latter :  for  what  place  can  be  for  us  ^^ 

Within  heaven's  bound,  unless  heaven's  Lord  supremo 
We  overpower?  Suppose  he  should  relent 
And  publish  grace  to  all,  on  promise  made 
Of  new  subjection ;  with  what  eyes  could  we 
Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  and  receive  ^*^ 

Strict  laws  imposed  to  celebrate  his  throne 
With  warbled  hymns,  and  to  his  Godhead  sing 
Forced  halleluishs ;  while  he  lordly  sits 
*  Our  envied  Sovran,  and  his  altar  breathes 

Ambrosial  odours,  and  ambrosial  flowers,  **^ 

Our  servile  ofierings  ?    This  must  be  our  task 

In  heaven,  this  our  delight:  how  wearisome 

Eternity  so  spent  in  worship  paid 

To  whom  we  hate !    Let  us  not  then  pursue, 

By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtain'd 

Unacceptable,  though  in  heaven,  our  state 

Of  splendid  vassalage :  but  rather  seek 

Our  own  good  from  ourselves ;  and  from  our  own 

Live  to  ourselves**;  though  in  this  vast  recess. 

Free,  and  to  none  accountable ;  preferring  '" 

Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 

Of  servile  pomp.    Our  greatness  will  appear 

Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  things  of  small, 

Useful  of  hurtfril,  prosperous  of  adverse, 

We  can  create;  and  in  what  place  soeer  *^ 

Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain 

Through  labour  and  endurance.     This  deep  world 

Of  darkness  do  we  dread  ?  how  oft  amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark  °  doth  heaven's  all- ruling  Sire 

Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscured,  *^ 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 

Covers  his  throne ;  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar 

Mustering  their  rage,  and  heaven  resembles  hell ! 

As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 

Imitate  when  we  please  ?  this  desert  soil  ^^^ 

Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold ; 

Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  frx>m  whence  to  raise 

Magnificence ;  and  what  can  heaven  show  more  ? 

»  Live  to  ourselves. 
Horace,  Epist.  i.  zviii.  107  : — 

Ut  mihi  Tiram, 
I  Qood  soperest  ctL— Njuvton. 

o  How  q/t  amidst 
Th(di  clouds  and  dark. 
Iioitatcd  fromPnlm  xviii.  11.  13;  and  xcrii.  2. — Nkwton  :  and  from  1  King»,  viii.  12. 
— Todd. 
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Our  tonnents  also  may  in  length  of  time 

Become  our  elements ;  these  piercing  fires  ^* 

As  soft  as  now  severe ;  our  temper  changed 

Into  their  temper;  which  must  needs  remove 

The  sensible  of  pain.     All  things  invite 

To  peaceful  counsels  >*,  and  the  settled  state 

Of  order;  how  in  safety  best  we  may 

Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 

Of  what  we  are,  and  where ;  dismissing  quite 

All  thoughts  of  war.    Ye  have  what  I  advise. 

He  scarce  had  finish'd,  when  such  murmur  fill'd 
The  assembly  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain  *i  *" 

The  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Had  roused  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Sea-&ring  men  o'er-watch*d  %  whose  bark  by  chance. 
Or  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
After  the  tempest :  such  applause  was  heard 
As  Mammon  ended;  and  his  sentence  pleased, 
Advising  peace  :  for  such  another  field 
They  dreaded  worse  than  hell :  so  much  the  fear 
Of  thunder  and  the  sword  of  Michael 
Wrought  still  within  them :  and  no  less  desire 
To  found  this  nether  empire ;  which  might  rise, 
By  policy  and  long  process  of  time, 
In  emulation  opposite  to  heaven. 
Which  when  Beelzebub '  perceived,  than  whom, 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sat,  with  grave 
Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem'd 
A  pillar  of  state  :  deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat  and  public  care ; 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone, 
Majestic  though  in  ruin :  sage  he  stood. 
With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
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V  To  peac^ul  counsel*. 
These  Bpcecbcs  are  wonderfully  fine ;  but  the  question  is  changed  in  the  coune  of  the      , 
debate. — Nrwton.  i, 

4  Ai  Khtn  hollow  roeki  retain*  I 

Virgil  compares  the  assent  given  by  the  assembly  of  the  gods  to  Juno's  speech,  Mn.  t. 
96.  to  the  rising  wind,  which  our  author  assimilates  to  its  dei-rca&ing  murmurs. — Mumk. 

Newton  observes  that  this  was  equally  proper ;  as  Juuo's  speech  was  to  rouse : 
Mammon's,  to  quiet. 

'  Now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Seafaring  men  o'erwatch'd. 
A  noble  poetical  picture. 

•  Which  when  Beelzebub. 

Beelzebub  maintains  his  rank  in  the  book  now  before  us.  There  is  a  wonderful 
majesty  described  in  his  rising  up  to  speak.  He  acts  as  a  kind  of  moderator  between  the 
two  opposite  parties,  and  proposes  a  third  undertaking,  vrhich  the  whole  assembly  gives 
into.  The  motion  he  makes  of  detaching  one  of  their  body  in  search  of  a  new  world,  is 
grounded  upon  a  project  devised  by  Satan,  and  cursorily  proposed  by  him  in  the  first 
book,  ver.  650,  et  seq.  upon  which  project  Beelzebub  grounds  his  proposal  in  the  present 
book,  ver.  344,  &c.-— Addison. 
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The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies :  his  look 
I  Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 

Or  summer's  noontide  air,  while  thus  he  spake  : — 

Thrones  and  imperial  Powers^  offspring  of  heaven, 
Ethereal  Virtues ;  or  these  titles  now 
Must  we  renounce,  and,  changing  style,  he  call'd 
Princes  of  hell  ?  for  so  the  popular  rote 
Inclines,  here  to  continue,  and  huild  up  here 
A  growing  empire.     Doubtless;  while  we  dream. 
And  know  not  that  the  King  of  Heaven  hath  doom'd 
This  place  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat 
Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  live  exempt 
Fnm  heaven's  high  jurisdiction,  in  new  league 
Banded  against  his  throne ;  but  to  remain 
In  strictest  bondage,  though  thus  far  removed, 
Under  the  inevitable  curb,  reserved 
His  captive  multitude :  for  he,  be  sure, 
In  highth  or  depth,  still  first  and  last  will  reign 
Sole  king,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part 
By  our  revolt ;  but  over  hell  extend 
His  empire,  and  with  iron  sceptre  rule 
Us  here,  as  with  his  golden  those  in  heaven. 
What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war  ? 
War  hath  determined  us,  and  foil'd  with  loss 
Irreparable ;  terms  of  peace  yet  none 
Vouchsafed  or  sought:  for  what  peace  will  be  given 
To  us  enslaved,  but  custody  severe, 
And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 

Inflicted  ?  and  what  peace  can  we  return,  ^^ 

But  to  our  power  hostility  and  hate. 
Untamed  reluctance,  and  revenge,  though  slow. 
Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  Conquerour  least 
May  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoice 
In  doing  what  we  most  in  suffering  feel  ?  '^ 

Nor  will  occasion  want,  nor  shall  we  need 
With  dangerous  expedition  to  invade 
Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault,  or  siege, 
Or  ambush  from  the  deep.     What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprize  ?    There  is  a  place,  *** 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  heaven 
Err  not)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 
Of  some  new  race  call'd  Man,  about  this  time 
To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 

In  power  and  excellence ;  but  favour'd  more  '^ 

Of  Him  who  rules  above :  so  was  his  will 
Pronounced  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath. 
That  shook  heaven's  whole  circumference,  confirmed, 
lliither  let  us  bend  all  our  thoughts,  to  learn 
What  creatures  there  inhabit ;  of  what  mould,  ^^ 
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Or  substance ;  how  endued,  and  what  their  power, 

And  where  their  weakness ;  how  attempted  best, 

By  force  or  subtlety.     Though  heaven  be  shut, 

And  heaven's  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure 

In  his  own  strength,  this  place  may  lie  exposed. 

The  utmost  border  of  his  kingdom,  left 

To  their  defence  who  hold  it :  here  perhaps 

Some  advantageous  act  may  be  achieved 

By  sudden  onset ;  either  with  hell  fire 

To  waste  his  whole  creation,  or  possess  ^' 

All  as  our  own,  and  drive,  as  we  were  driven. 

The  puny  habitants ;  or  if  not  drive, 

Seduce  them  to  our  party,  that  their  God 

May  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 

Abolish  his  own  works.    This  would  surpass  ^''' 

Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  his  joy 

In  our  confusion ;  and  our  joy  upraise 

In  his  disturbance  :  when  his  darling  sous, 

Hurl'd  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  curse 

Their  frail  original  and  faded  bliss,  '^^ 

Faded  so  soon.    Advise,  if  this  be  worth 

Attempting ;  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here 

Hatching  vain  empires. — Thus  Beelzebub 

Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel,  fii'st  devised 

By  Satan,  and  in  part  proposed.     For  whence,  '^ 

But  fi'om  the  authour  of  all  ill,  could  spiing 

So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  earth  with  hell 

To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 

The  great  Creator  ?    But  their  spite  still  serves  *" 

His  glory  to  augment.     The  bold  design 

Pleast  d  highly  those  infernal  States,  and  joy 

Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes ;  with  full  assent 

They  vote :  ^vhereat  his  speech  he  thus  renews : — 

Well  have  ye  judged,  well  ended  long  debate,  ^^ 

Synod  of  gods !  and,  like  to  what  ye  are, 
Great  things  resolved ;  which  from  the  lowest  deep 
Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  spite  of  &to,  i 

Nearer  our  ancient  seat ;  perhaps  in  view 

Of  those  bright  confines,  whence,  with  neighbouring  anus  ^''' 

And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heaven ;  or  else  in  some  mild  zone 

Dwell,  not  unvisited  of  heaven's  fair  light,  I 

Secure ;  and  at  the  brightening  orient  beam 

Purge  off  this  gloom  :  the  soft  delicious  air,  *^ 

To  heal  the  scar  of  these  coiTosive  fires,  | 

Shall  breathe  her  balm.    But,  first,  whom  shall  we  send 
In  search  of  this  new  world  ?  whom  shall  we  find 
Sufficient  ?  who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet  i 
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The  dark  unbottom*d  infinite  abyaa,  ^^ 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  oat 

His  uncouth  way  ?  or  spread  his  aery  flight. 

Upborne  with  undefatigable  wings, 

Orer  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 

The  happy  isle*;  what  strength  what  art  can  then  *^^ 

Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 

Through  the  strict  senteries  and  stations  thick 

Of  angels  watching  round  ?  here  he  had  need 

All  circumspection ;  and  we  now  no  less 

Choice  in  our  suffrage :  for  on  whom  we  send,  *^^ 

The  weight  of  all,  and  our  last  hope,  relies. 

This  said,  he  sat;  and  expectation  held 
His  look  suspense,  awaiting  who  appear'd 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 

The  perilous  attempt :  but  all  sat  mute,  *^^ 

Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts;  and  each 
In  other's  countenance  read  his  own  dismay, 
Astonish'd :  none  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  heaven-warring  champions  could  be  found, 
So  hardy,  as  to  proffer  or  accept  ^! 

Alone  the  dreadful  voyage :  till  at  last, 
Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride. 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmoved  thus  spake : — 

O  progeny  of  heaven,  empyreal  thrones,  "• 

With  reason  hath  deep  silence  and  demur 
Seized  us,  though  undismay'd.     Long  is  the  way 
And  hard,  that  out  of  hell  leads  up  to  light : 
Our  prison  strong,  this  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold ;  and  gates  of  burning  adamant 
Barr'd  over  us  prohibit  all  egress. 
These  pass'd,  if  any  pass,  the  void  profound 
Of  unessential  Night  ^  receives  him  next. 
Wide  gaping;  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 
Threatens  him,  plunged  in  that  abortive  gulf. 
If  thence  he  'scape  into  whatever  worid, 
Or  unknown  region ;  what  remains  him  less 
Than  unknown  dangers  and  as  hard  escape  ? 
But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne  "y  O  peers. 
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<  Tht  happy  itU. 
Tbe  earth  hanging  in  the  sea  of  air.     So  Cicero  callB  the  earth,  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  66  : — 
*■  Qiiaai  magOKm  qnandam  intulam^  quam  nog  orbem  tcme  vocamus  .** — Nbwton. 

«  0/ unestcntiai  NighU 
t'ocMeotial,  void  of  being;  darkness  approaching  ncareat  to,  and  being  the  best  rescm- 
Uaace  of,  iiun  entity.     Humk. 

▼  But  I  should  iU  become  thie  thr<nu. 
The  whole  speech,  from  this  line,  u  wonderfully  beautiful  in  every  respect.     But  the 
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And  this  imperial  sovranty,  adom'd 

With  splendour  arm'd,  with  power,  if  aught  proposed 

And  judged  of  puhlic  moment,  in  the  shape 

Of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deter 

Me  from  attempting.     Wherefore  do  1  assume 

These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign. 

Refusing  to  accept  as  great  a  share 

Of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 

To  him  who  reigns,  and  so  much  to  him  due 

Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  rest 

High  honour'4  sits  ?  Go,  therefore,  mighty  powers, 

Terrour  of  heaven,  though  fallen !  intend  at  home, 

IVliile  here  shall  be  our  liome,  what  best  may  ease 

The  present  misery,  and  render  heU 

More  tolerable ;  if  there  be  cure  or  charm 

To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 

Of  this  ill  mansion.     Intermit  no  watch 

Against  a  wakeful  Foe ;  while  I  abroad 

Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destruction  seek 

Deliverance  for  us  all :  this  enterprize 

None  shall  partake  with  me.    Thus  saying  rose 

The  monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply; 

Prudent,  lest  from  his  resolution  raised 

Others  among  the  chief  might  offer  now, 

Certain  to  be  refused,  what  erst  they  fear'd; 

And  so  refused  might  in  opinion  stand 

His  rivals ;  winning  cheap  the  high  repute, 

Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn.     But  they 

Dreaded  not  more  the  adventure,  than  his  voice 

Forbidding ;  and  at  once  with  him  they  rose :  ^^ 

Their  rising  all  at  once^  was  as  the  sound 

Of  thunder  heard  remote.     Towards  him  they  bend 

VVith  awful  reverence  prone ;  and  as  a  god 

Extol  him  equal  to  the  Highest  in  heaven. 

Nor  fail'd  they  to  express  how  much  they  praised. 

That  for  the  general  safety  he  despised 

His  own :  for  neither  do  the  spirits  damn'd 
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reason  why  I  have  quoted  it|  U,  to  ahow  how  tlie  poet  supports  Satan's  i 

Monarchal  pride,  conscious  of  highest  worth, 
as  he  expresses  it.     In  the  line 

But  I  should  iU  hcooroe  this  throne,  O  Peers, 
1-  hare  no  doubt  but  he  had  in  view  the  speech  of  Sarpedon  in  Houicr ;  in  which  indeed 
the  thought  is  Homer's,  ^*That  a  king,  being  most  honoured,  should  likewise  expose     \\ 
himself  most  to  danger."*     But  Milton  has  given  it  so  much  of  the  rhetorical  cast,  and      | 
dressed  it  so  up  with  sentences  and  cntbymemas,  after,  the  manner  of  Demosthenes,  who, 
as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  was  his  model  for  speeches,  that  Homer  is  hardly  to  be  found     ' ' 
in  it. — MoNBODDo. 

*  Their  riiing  all  at  oncf. 
The  rising  of  this  great  assembly  is  described  in  a  very  sublime  and  poetical  manner. 
—Addison. 
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Loee  all  their  virtue  ' ;  lest  bad  men  should  boast 

Their  specious  deeds  on  earth,  which  gloiy  excites, 

Or  close  ambition  vamish'd  o*cr  with  zeal.  *^ 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 

Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  chief: 

Aa  when  from  mountain  tops  the  dusky  clouds 

Ascending,  while  the  north  wind  sleeps  ^,  overspread 

Heaven's  cheerful  face ;  the  louring  element  *^ 

Scowls  o'er  the  darken  d  landskip  snow,  or  shower: 

If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 

Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive, 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 

Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings.  *^ 

O  shame  to  men !  devil  with  devil  damn  d 

Firm  concord  holds  ;  men  only  disagree' 

Of  creatures  rational,  though  imder  hope 

Of  heavenly  grace ;  and,  God  proclaiming  peace, 

Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife  ^ 

Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars, 

Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy : 

As  if,  which  might  induce  us  to  accord, 

Man  had  not  hellish  foes  enow  besides. 

That  day  and  night  for  his  destruction  wait.  ^*® 

The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolved ;  and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers : 
Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount  %  and  seem'd 
Alone  the  antagonist  of  Heaven ;  nor  less 
Than  hell's  dread  emperour,  with  pomp  supreme 
And  God-like  imitated  state  :  him  round 
A  globe  of  fiery  seraphim  inclosed, 
With  bright  imblazonry  and  horrent  arms. 
Then  of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets*  regal  sound  the  great  result : 
Toward  the  four  winds  four  speedy  cherubim 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchymy, 
.  By  handd's  voice  explained  :  the  hollow  abyss 
Heard  far  and  wide ;  and  all  the  host  of  hell 
With  deafening  shout  retum'd  them  loud  acclaim. 
Thence  more  at  ease  their  minds,  and  somewhat  raised 
By  hi\ae  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  powers 

>  Neither  do  the  epiriU  damn'd 
Loee  ail  their  virttte. 
Thv  ecems  to  have  been  a  Barcasm  on  the  bad  men  of  Milton*s  time. 

T  While  the  rtarth  wind  sleeps. 
A  rimik  of  perfect  beauty  :  it  illustrates  the  delightful  feeling  resulting  from  the  contrast 
of  the  storm  J  debate  with  the  light  that  seems  subsequently  to  break  in  upon  tho  assembly. 

■  Men  onljf  disaffree. 
Hua  haa  allusion  to  the  contentious  age  in  which  Milton  lived  and  wrote. — Thyer. 

*  Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount- 
Here  Satan's  pre-eminence  is  described  with  a  mighty  splendour. 
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Disband ;  and,  wandering,  each  his  several  way 

Pursues,  as  inclination  or  sad  choice 

Leads  him  perplex'd ;  where  he  may  likeliest  find 

Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 

The  irksome  hours,  till  his  great  chief  return. 

Part,  on  the  plain  \  or  in  the  air  sublime, 

Upon  the  wing  or  in  swift  race  contend, 

As  at  the  Olympian  games,  or  Pythian  fields : 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigads  form. 

As  when  to  warn  proud  cities  war  appears 

Waged  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 

To  battel  in  the  clouds",  before  each  van 

Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  couch  their  spears 

Till  thickest  legions  close :  with  feats  of  arms 

From  either  end  of  heaven  the  welkin  bums. 

Others,  with  vast  Typhoean  rage  more  fell. 

Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 

In  whirlwind :  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 

As  when  Alcides,  from  (Echalia  crown'd 

With  conquest,  felt  the  envenom'd  robe,  and  tore 

Through  pain  up  by  the  roots  Thessalian  pines ; 

And  Lichas  from  the  top  of  (Eta  threw 

Into  the  Euboic  sea.    Others  more  mild, 

Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 

With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 

Their  own  heroic  deeds,  and  hapless  fall 

By  doom  of  battel ;  and  complain  that  fate 

Free  virtue  should  iuthral  to  force  or  chance. 

Their  song  was  partial ;  but  the  harmony. 

What  could  it  less  when  spirits  immortal  sing  ? 

Suspended  hell  \  and  took  with  ravishment 

The  thronging  audience.     In  diBCOurse  more  sweet, 

(For  eloquence  the  soul  %  song  charms  the  sense) 

Others  a|)art  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 

^  Part  on  th<  plain. 

The  diversions  of  the  fallen  angels,  with  the  particular  account  of  their  place  of  babi> 
tation,  are  described  with  great  pregnancy  of  tliought  and  copiousness  of  invention.  The 
diversions  are  every  way  suitable  to  beings  who  had  nothing  left  them  but  strength  and 
knowledge  misapplied.  Such  are  their  coutentiona  at  the  race,  and  in  feats  of  arma,  with 
their  entertainments  at  v.  539,  &c 

Their  music  is  employed  in  celebrating  their  own  criminal  exploits  ;  and  their  ditcourac, 
in  sounding  the  unfathomable  depths  of  fate,  free  will,  and  foreknowledge. — Addison. 

«  Armies  rvtk 
To  batttl  in  tKe  eUmdi. 
Another  image  of  sublime  poetry. 

'  Suspended  hell. 
The  effect  of  their  singing  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Orpheus  in  hell,  Virg.  Gcoi^g.  iv.  481. 
—Newton. 

«  For  eloquence  the  soul. 
Here  is  the  preference  given  to  intellect  above  the  pleasures  of  the  senses. 
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In  tlioaghto  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  &te  ^; 

Fix'd  iate,  free  wiU,  foreknowledge  abeolute : 

And  fiHxnd  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  aigned  then. 

Of  happineflB  and  final  misery. 

Passion  and  ^Mithy,  and  glory  and  shame ; 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  fiilse  philosophy : 

Yet  with  a  pleasing  sorcery  could  charm 

Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish,  and  excite 

Fallacious  hope ;  or  arm  the  obdured  breast 

With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple  steel. 

Another  part,  in  squadrons  and  gross  bands,  ^^^ 

On  bold  adventure  to  discover  wide 

That  dismal  world,  if  any  clime  perhaps. 

Might  yield  them  easier  habitation,  bend 

Four  ways  their  flying  march,  along  the  banks 

Of  four  infernal  rivers  B,  that  di^^rge  ^'^ 

Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  streams : 

Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate ; 

Sad  Acheron,  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep ; 

Cocytua,  named  of  lamentation  loud 

Heard  on  the  rueful  stream ;  fierce  Phlegethon, 

Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Far  off  from  these  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  watery  labyrinth ;  whereof  who  drinks, 

Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets, 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain. 

Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 

Lies,  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 

Of  whiiiwind,  and  dire  hail  which  on  firm  land 

Thaws  not ;  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems 

Of  ancient  pile  :  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice ; 

'  Fordencwkdffet  wiU,  and  fate. 
The  tiim  of  the  wordt  bere  is  admirable,  and  rery  well  expresses  the  wanderings  and 
of  their  diaconne  :  and  the  tarn  of  the  words  is  greatly  iroproyed,  and  rendered 
•till  Bon  besQttful,  by  the  addition  of  an  epithet  to  each  of  them. — Nbwton. 

V  AUing  (he  banki 
Cf/our  if^emal  rivers. 
The  serenl  circtimstances  in  the  description  of  hell  are  finely  imagined ;  as  the  four  rirers 
vhkh  dtagoi)ge  themselTes  into  the  sea  of  fire,  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  and  the 
riTer  of  oblivion.  The  monstrous  animals  produced  in  that  infernal  world  are  repre- 
sntftd  by  a  single  line,  which  gives  us  a  more  horrid  idea  of  them  than  a  much  longer 
dcaeriptaoo  would  have  done  : — 
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Than  fables  yet  haTe  feign'd,  or  fear  oonoeired. 

episode  of  the  &Ilea  spirits,  and  their  place  of  habitation,  comes  in  very  happily  to 
vnbcnd  the  mind  of  the  reader  firom  its  attention  to  the  debate.  An  ordinary  poet  would 
indeed  have  span  out  so  many  circumstances  to  a  great  length,  and  by  that  means  have 
instead  of  iUustiated,  the  principal  &ble.— -Addison. 
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A  g:ulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog 

Betwixt  Damiata  and  mount  Casius  old. 

Where  armies  whole  hare  sank :  the  parching  air 

Bums  frore  \  and  cold  performs  the  efiect  of  fire. 

Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  haled, 

At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damn*d 

Are  brought ;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  chaoga 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce : 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice  ^* 

Their  soft  ethereal  warmth ;  and  there  to  pine 

Immovable,  infix'd,  and  frozen  round, 

Periods  of  time ;  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 

They  feny  over  this  Lethean  sound 

Both  to  and  fro,  theu*  sorrow  to  augment,  ^*** 

And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to  reach 

The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  lose 

In  sweet  fbigetfulness  *  all  pain  and  woe. 

All  in  one  moment,  and  so  near  the  brink  : 

But  Fate  withstands,  and  to  oppose  the  attempt 

Medusa  with  Grorgonian  terrour  guards 

The  ford,  and  of  itself  the  water  flies 

All  taste  of  living  wight,  as  once  it  fled 

The  lip  of  Tantalus.    Thus  roving  on 

In  confused  march  forlorn,  the  adventurous  bands, 

With  shuddering  horrour  pale,  and  eyes  aghast, 

View*d  first  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found  • 

No  rest ;  through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 

They  pass'd,  and  many  a  region  dolorous, 

O  er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp,  a«    / 

Rocks,  caves  J,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  death, 

A  universe  of  death,  which  God  by  curse 

Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good. 

Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds. 

Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things,  *'^ 

Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 

Than  fiibles  yet  have  feign*d,  or  fear  conceived, 

Goigons,  and  hydras,  and  chimsBras  dire. 

I| 

*»  Burns/^ore.  \ 

Sc«  Eccloi.  xlii.  20,  21  :   "  When  the  cold  north-wind  bloweth,  it  devonreth  the      ■ 
mountains,  and  bumeth  the  wildernesB,  and  consumeth  the  grass  aajire.*^ — ^Nbwtom. 

Inno€*t/orffe^\dneti. 
This  is  A  fine  allegory,  to  show  that  there  is  no  forgetfulness  in  hell.     Memory  makes     I 
a  fwirt  of  the  punishment  of  the  damned,  and  the  reflection  but  increases  their  miaerT.     ) 

NlWTON. 

i  Roekt,  eavet,  Ate. 
Milton's  are  the  ^ 

Rocka,  eaves^  lakes,  fna,  hogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  death  ; 

and  the  idea,  caused  hy  a  word,  which  nothing  hut  a  word  could  annex  to  the  others,  raises 
a  very  groat  degree  of  the  sublime  ;  which  is  raised  yet  higher  by  what  follows,  a  unitsiiss 
(>r  DRATH. — Boiuui. 
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Meanwhile  the  adyersaiy  of  God  and  man, 
Satan,  with  thonghts  inflamed  of  highest  design,  ^ 

Pnta  on  swift  wings,  and  toward  the  gates  of  hell  ^ 
Explores  his  solitary  flight :  sometimes 
He  SCOUTS  the  right-hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left ; 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high. 
As  when  far  off  at  sea  *  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  hy  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  firom  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Temate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs :  they  on  the  trading  flood 
Through  the  wide  iEthiopian  to  the  Cape 
Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole :  so  seem'd 
Far  off  the  flying  fiend.     At  last  appear 
Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roo^ 
And  thrice  threefold  the  gates :  three  folds  were  brass. 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock, 
Impenetmble,  impaled  with  circling  fire™. 
Yet  unoonsumed.     Before  the  gates  there  sat " 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape; 

The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  wiUst,  and  £Edr,  *^ 

Bnt  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold. 
Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  arm'd 
With  mortal  sting :  about  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  hell  hounds  never  ceasing  bark'd 

With  wide  Cerberean  mouths,  full  loud,  and  rung  ^ 

A  hideous  peal :  yet  when  they  list,  would  creep. 
If  aught  disturb'd  their  noise,  into  her  womb. 
And  kennel  there ;  yet  there  still  bark*d  and  howl'd 
Within  unseen.     For  less  abhorred  than  these 
Vex'd  Seylla  bathing,  m  the  sea  that  parts  '^ 

^  TowurdUugaUMqfheU. 
Tb«  flight  of  Sataa  to  the  gates  of  hell  is  finely  imagined .-* Addison. 

1  At  when  far  off  at  tea, 

Satan  ^towering  high,**  is  here  compared  to  a  fleet  of  Indiamen  discorered  at  a  distance, 
IS  it  ««««  **  hanging  in  the  clouds,**  as  a  fleet  at  a  distance  seems  to  do.  This  is  the  whole 
of  tbo  comparison ;  hot,  as  Dr.  Pearee  ohserves,  Milton  in  his  dmilitndes  (as  is  the  practice 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  too),  after  he  has  shown  the  common  resemblance,  ofleu  takes  the 
Bhcftj  of  wandering  into  some  unresembling  circumstances  ;  which  have  no  other  relation 
to  the  comparison  than  that  it  gaTO  him  the  hint,  and  as  it  were  set  fire  to  the  train  of  his 
imagination .  -»  Ncwrov. 

■  JmpaUd  wUh  HreUngJir^. 

Petiiapa  BGlton  might  take  the  hint  of  this  circumstance  from  his  fiiTourite  romances, 
where  we  frequently  meet  with  the  gates  of  enchanted  castles  thus  impaled  with  oireling 

■  B^ort  the  gates  there  toL 

Here  begins  the  famous  allagory  of  Milton,  which  is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  on  St.  James, 

i.  15  >.*«  Then,  when  Lust  hath  conceiTed,  it  bringeth  forth  Sin  ;  and  Sin,  when  it  is 

flniahed,  bringeth  forth  Death.**     The  first  part  of  the  allegory  says  only,  that  Satan's 

intended  voyage  was  dangerous  to  his  being,  and  that  he  resolved  however  to  venture. 

E  2 
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Calabria  from  the  hoarae  Trinacrian  shore  : 
Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when,  call'd 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 
Lured  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood  %  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  labouring  moon  p 
Eclipses  at  their  cliarms.     The  other  shape  \ 
If  shape  it  might  be  calFd,  that  shape  had  none 
Distingubhable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd. 
For  each  seem'd  either;  black  it  stood  as  night. 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast, 
With  horrid  strides ;  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 
The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admired  ; 
Admired,  not  fear'd :  God  and  his  Son  except. 
Created  thing  ^  naught  valued  he,  nor  shunn'd  ; 
And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began : — 
Whence  and  what  art  thou  \  execrable  shape, 

^  Lured  wilh  the  tmeU  qf  infant  blood. 
Here  is  a  mixture   of  classical  and  demonological   learning.      Compara   ^Bcbylus, 
''Eumenid.*'  246. ed.  Schutz.;  and  Wierus,''De  Lamiis/Mto.  1582, coll.  240,241.— Todd. 

P  The  labouring  nunnu 
The  ancients  believed  the  moon  greatly  affected  by  magical  practices ;  and  the  Latin 
poets  call  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  laborea  lunm.     The  three  foregoing  lines,  and  the 
former  part  of  this,  contain  a  short  account  of  what  was  once  believed,  and  in  Milton's 
time  not  so  ridiculous  as  now. — Richardsoii. 

4  J%e otherihape. 
See  Spenser,  F.  Q.  tii.  rii.  46. — Thyer. 

'  Ood  and  hU  Son  except. 
Created  thing. 
The  commentators  try  in  vain  to  justify  this  ungrammatical  expression. 

■  Whence  and  what  art  thou  f 

Milton  has  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  his  iable  some  particulars  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  probability  enough  for  an  epic  poem ;  particularly  in  the  actions  which  he  ascribes  to 
Sin  and  Death,  and  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  other  passages 
in  the  second  book.  Such  allegories  rather  savour  of  the  spirit  of  Spenser  and  Arioato, 
than  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  finished  piece  of  its  kind,  when  it  is  not  considered  as  a  part  of  aa 
epic  poem.  The  genealogy  of  the  several  persons  is  contrived  with  great  delicacy  :  Sin  is 
the  daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death  the  offspring  of  Sin  :  the  incestuous  mixture  between 
Sin  and  Death  produces  those  monsters  and  hell-hounds,  which  from  time  to  time  enter 
into  their  mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who  gave  them  birth  :  these  are  the  terrors 
of  an  evil  conscience,  and  the  proper  fruits  of  Sin,  which  naturally  rise  from  the  apprehen- 
sions of  death.  This  last  beautiful  moral  is,  1  think  clearly  intimated  in  the  speech  of  Sin, 
where,  complaining  of  this  her  dreadful  issue,  she  adds  : — 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe ;  who  sets  them  on, 
And  me,  his  parent,  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  ho  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involved. 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  reader  the  beautiful  circumstance  in  the  last  part  of  this  quota- 
tion :  he  will  likewise  observe  how  naturally  the  three  persons  concerned  in  this  allegory 
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Thftt  darest,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 

Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 

To  yonder  gates  ?  through  them  I  mean  to  pass, 

That  be  aasured,  without  leave  ask'd  of  thee :  "^ 

Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly ;  and  learn  by  proof. 

Hell-bom,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heaven ! 

To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  replied  :— 
Art  thou  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  he, 

Who  first  broke  peace  in  heaven,  and  fkith,  till  then  *^ 

Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven's  sons 
Conjured  against  the  Highest ;  for  which  both  thou 
And  they,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemn'd 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ?  ^^ 

And  reckon*st  thou  thyself  with  spirits  of  heaven, 
Hell-doom'd,  and  breathest  defiance  here  and  scorn. 
Where  I  reign  king,  and,  to  enrage  thee  more. 
Thy  king  and  lord  !    Back  to  thy  punishment, 
False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings ;  '^ 

Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 
Strange  honour  seize  thee,  and  pangs  unfelt  before. 

So  9peike  the  grisly  terrour ;  and  in  shape, 
So  speaking,  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold  ''^ 

More  dreadful  and  defi>rm :  on  the  other  side, 
Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  bum'd*, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 

In  the  arctic  aky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair  '^^ 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war.    Each  at  the  head 
Level'd  his  deadly  aim ;  their  fatal  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend ;  and  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 

are  tempted,  bj  one 'common  interest,  to  come  into  r  confederacy  together  :  and  how  pro- 
ptrl  J  Sin  )•  m^  the  portren  of  hell,  and  the  only  being  that  can  open  the  gates  of  that 
wond  of  toftuRS. 

The  dcacriptiTe  put  of  this  allegory  is  likewise  very  strong,  and  full  of  sublime  ideas. 
The  6gure  of  Death,  the  regal  crown  npon  his  head,  the  menace  of  Satan,  his  advancing  to 
ikt  camfaftt,  the  outcry  at  his  birth,  are  circumstances  too  noble  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
and  eztrencly  suitable  to  this  king  of  terrors.  I  need  not  mention  the  justness  of  thought 
whkh  is  obe^ved  in  the  geneiation  of  these  several  symbolical  persons ;  that  Sin  was  pro- 
duced upcH)  the  first  revolt  of  Satan,  that  Death  apprared  soon  after  he  was  cast  into  hell, 
sad  thai  the  terrors  of  conscience  were  conceived  at  the  gate  of  this  place  of  torments. 
The  Aeaeription  of  the  gates  is  very  poetical,  as  the  opening  of  them  is  full  of  Milton^s 
ipint.— AsMioif. 

AdifiaoD  seems  to  have  been  strangely  nice  in  the  objection  to  the  introduction  of  these 
shadowy  bdngs  into  an  epic  poem  ;  and  so  thought  Dr.  Newton. 

^  And  lUu  a  comet  MimVI. 
The  ancient  poets  frequently  compare  a  hero  in  his  shining  armour  to  a  comet.     Poetry 
dellgfats  in  oinens,  prodigies,  and  such  wonderful  events  as  were  supposed  to  follow  upon  the 
appearance  of  comets,  eclipses,  and  the  like.— Nkwton. 
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With  heaven  8  artilleiy  feraght^  come  rattling  on  ^'^ 

Over  the  Caapian" ;  then  stand  fin>nt  to  front, 

Hovering  a  apace,  till  winds  the  aignal  blow 

To  join  their  dark  enooonter  in  mid  air ; 

So  fiown'd  the  mi^^iy  oombatants,  that  hdl 

Grew  darker  at  their  frown ;  so  match'd  they  stood  ;  '^ 

For  never  bat  once  more  was  either  like 

To  meet  so  great  a  Foe^ :  and  now  great  deeds 

Had  been  achieved,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung, 

Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress,  that  sat 

Fast  by  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  &tal  key,  '^ 

Risen,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rushM  between. 

O  fiither,  what  intends  thy  hand,  she  cried. 
Against  thy  only  son  ?    What  fdry,  O  son. 
Possesses  thee  to  boid  that  mortal  dart 

A^inst  thy  fiither's  head  ?  and  know'st  for  whom  ?  ^^ 

For  him  who  sits  above,  and  laoghs  the  while 
At  thee,  ordain*d  his  drudge,  to  execute 
Whate'cr  Ins  wrath,  which  he  calls  justice,  bids ; 
His  wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both. 

She  spake,  and  at  her  words  the  hellish  pest  *^ 

Forbore ;  then  these  to  her  Satan  retum'd : — 

So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 
Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand 
Prevented  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 

What  it  intends;  till  first  I  know  of  thee,  '^ 

What  thiug  thou  art,  thus  double  form'd ;  and  why. 
In  this  infernal  vale  first  met,  thou  call'st 
Me  &ther,  and  that  phantasm  call*at  my  son : 
I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee.  '^ 

To  whom  thus  the  portress  of  hell  gate  replied : 
Hast  thou  forgot  me  then,  and  do  I  seem 
Now  in  thine  eye  so  foul,  once  deem*d  so  fair 
In  heaven  1  when  at  the  assembly,  and  in  sight 
Of  all  the  seraphim  with  thee  combined  ^^ 

tn  bold  conspiracy  against  heaven's  King, 
All  on  a  sudden  miserable  pain 
Surprised  thee ;  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizzy  swum 
In  darkness^  while  thy  head  flames  thick  and  fast 
Threw  forth ;  till  on  the  left  side  opening  wide,  ^^ 

Likest  to  thee  in  shape  and  countenance  bright, 
Then  shining  heavenly  fiur,  a  goddess  arm'd, 

«  Over  the  Coijrian, 
With  great  judgment  did  the  poet  take  this  umile  from  the  Caspian  ;  for  that  aea  is 
remarkably  tempestuous.     See  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,"  part  iii.  p.  241 ;  and  Horace, 
Ode  II.  iz.  2. — Bowlb. 

^80  great  a  FHft. 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  as  it  follows  v.  734,  will  one  day  destroy  both  Death,  and  "  him  that 
has  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  deril."  Heb.  ii.  14.— -Nkwton. 
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Oat  of  thy  head. I  sprang* :  amazement  seised 

An  ihe  host  of  heaTcn ;  back  they  reooil'd  afraid 

At  finty  and  call'd  me  Sin,  and  for  a  sign  ^^ 

Fortentoos  held  me :  bat,  familiar  grown,  | 

I  pleased,  and  with  attractiye  graces  won 

The  most  averse ;  thee  chiefly ;  who  foU  oft 

Thyself  in  roe  thy  peifect  image  viewing 

Becamest  enamoar'd ;  and  saeh  joy  thoa  took'st  '" 

With  me  in  secret,  that  my  womb  conceived 

A  growing  harden.    Meanwhile  war  arose. 

And  fields  were  foaght  in  heaven ;  wherein  remain'd 

(For  what  coald  else  ?)  to  oar  Almighty  Foe 

Clear  victory,  to  our  part  loss  and  roat  ^ 

Thioogh  all  the  empyrean :  down  they  fell 

Driven  headlong  finom  the  pitch  of  heavoi,  down 

Into  this  deep,  and  in  the  general  fidl 

I  also ;  at  which  time  this  powerfdl  key  h 

Into  my  hand  was  given,  with  chaige  to  keep  ^* 

These  gates  for  ever  shat,  which  none  can  pass 

Withoat  my  opening.    Pensive  here  I  sat 

Alone,  bat  long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb. 

Pregnant  by  thee  and  now  excessive  grown, 

Prodigioas  motion  felt  and  raefiil  throes.  ^ 

At  last  this  odioas  offspring  whom  thoa  seest^ 

Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way. 

Tore  through  my  entraila,  that,  with  fear  and  pain 

Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 

Transform'd  :  but  he,  my  inbred  enemy,  ^^ 

Forth  issued,  brsndishing  his  fiital  dart 

Made  to  destroy :  I  fled,  and  cried  out  Death  ; 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sigh'd 

From  all  her  caves  %  and  back  resounded.  Death. 

I  fled,  but  he  pursued,  though  more,  it  seems,  ^^ 

Inflamed  with  lust  than  rage ;  and,  swifter  fiir, 

Me  overtook,  his  mother,  all  dismay'd ; 

And,  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 

Ingendering  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 

*  Out  qf  Ihp  head  I  fprung. 

bri^tlj  made  to  spring  oat  of  the  head  of  Satan,  as  Wiadom  or  Minenra  did  out  of 
Jopiter't ;  and  Milton  describes  the  birth  of  the  one  Tcry  mach  in  the  lame  manner  at  the 
aacient  poets  have  described  that  of  the  other,  particularly  the  author  of  the  "•  Hymn  to 
Mincrra,"  Tulgarly  ascribed  to  Homer :  and  what  follows  seems  to  be  a  hint  improved  upon 
MincTfa's  being  raTished  soon  after  her  birth  by  Yulcan,  as  we  may  learn  from  Lucian, 
*•  DiaL  Vokani  et  Joria,"  et "  de  Domo/'—NEwroK. 

s  From  aU  her  cava. 
VngO,  JEd.  ii.  53. 

InaoniiOTe  oaT»,  gemitnmqne  dedere,  oavenue— Hums. 

Tbe  repetition  of  Death  here  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  hind  as  that  of  the  name  of 
Enr^ioe  in  Tngil,  Georg.  ir.  525.  and  of  Hylas,  Ed.  yi.  44.— Niwtom. 
B*Bt  bow  infinitely  more  sublime  1 
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These  yelling  monsteiB,  that  with  oeaseless  ciy 
Suiround  me,  as  thoa  saw'st ;  honrly  oonoeiTed 
And  hourly  bom,  with  sorrow  infinite 
To  me :  for,  when  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repast ;  then  bursting  forth 
Afresh  with  conscious  terrours  yex  me  round, 
That  rest  or  intermission  none  I  find. 
Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on  ; 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  inyolyed ;  and  knows  that  i 
Should  proye  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane, 
WheneYcr  that  shall  be ;  so  Fate  pronounced. 
But  thou,  O  fother,  I  forewarn  thee,  shun 
His  deadly  arrow ;  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms, 
Though  tempered  heavenly ;  for  that  mortal  dint. 
Save  he  who  reigns  above,  none  can  reabt. 
She  finish'd,  and  the  subtle  fiend  his  lore 
Soon  learn  d,  now  milder,  and  thus  answer*d  smooth  r — 
Dear  daughter^,  since  thou  daim'st  me  for  thy  sire, 
And  my  fair  son  here  sbow'st  me,  the  dear  pledge 
Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  heaven,  and  joys 
Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire  change  *^ 

Befallen  us,  unforeseen,  unthought  of;  know, 
I  come  no  enemy,  but  to  set  free 
From  out  this  dark  and  dismal  house  of  pain, 
Both  him  and  thee,  and  all  the  heavenly  host 
Of  spirits,  that,  in  our  just  pretences  arm'd. 
Fell  with  us  from  on  high :  from  them  I  go 
This  uncouth  errand  sole,  and  one  for  all 
Myself  expose ;  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 
The  unfounded  deep,  and  through  the  void  immense 
To  search  with  wandering  quest  a  place  foretold 
Should  be,  and,  by  concurring  signs,  ere  now 
Created,  vast  and  round,  a  place  of  bliss 
In  the  purlieus  of  heaven,  and  therein  placed 
A  race  of  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 
Perhaps  our  vacant  room ;  tliough  more  removed. 
Lest  heaven,  surcharged  with  potent  multitude. 
Might  hap  to  move  new  broils.     Be  this,  or  aught 
Than  this  more  secret,  now  design'd,  I  haste 
^o  know;  and,  this  once  known,  shall  soon  return, 

y  Dear  dafighUr, 
Satan  had  now  learned  hit  lore  or  lesson;  and  the  reader  will  observe  how  artfuUj  he 
changes  his  language  :  ho  had  said  before  that  he  had  never  seen  "  sight  more  detestable  /' 
but  now  it  is  dear  daughter ^  uiA/air  eon, — Newtok. 
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And  bring  ye  to  the  place  where  thou  and  Death  '^ 

Shall  dwell  at  ease,  and  np  and  down  unseen 

Wing  sOently  the  buxom  air,  imbalm'd 

With  odouTB ;  there  ye  ahall  be  fed  and  fiU'd 
I  Immeaenrably  ;  all  things  shall  be  your  prey. 

,  He  ceased,  for  both  seem'd  highly  pleased,  and  Death  *** 

Grinn'd  honible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 

His  famine  should  be  fill'd,  and  bleas'd  his  maw 

Destined  to  that  good  hour :  no  less  rejoiced 

His  mother  bad,  and  thus  bespake  her  sire : — 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due,  *^ 

And  by  command  of  heaven^s  all-powerful  King, 

I  keep,  by  him  forbidden  to  unlock 

These  adamantine  gates;  against  all  force 

Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart, 

Feaiiess  to  be  o'ermatch'd  by  liying  might.  *^ 

But  what  owe  I  to  his  commands  above, 

Who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 

Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound. 

To  sit  in  hateful  office,  here  confined, 

Inhabitant  of  hearen  and  heavenly -bom,  *^ 

Here,  in  peipetual  agony  and  pain, 

With  terronrs  and  with  clamours  compass'd  round 

Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels  feed  ? 

Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  authour,  thou 

My  being  gavest  me ;  whom  should  I  obey  *^ 

But  thee  ?  whom  follow?  thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 

To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 

The  gods  who  live  at  ease ;  where  I  shall  reign 

At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 

Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling,  without  end.  *^® 

Thus  saying,  from  her  side  the  fiital  key% 

Sad  Instrument  of  all  our  woe,  she  took ; 

And,  towards  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  train, 

ForUiwith  the  huge  portcullis  high  up  drew, 

Which  but  herself  not  all  the  Stygian  powers  '^* 

Could  once  have  moved :  then  in  the  keyhole  turns 

The  intricate  wards,  and  eveiy  bolt  and  bar 

Of  massy  iron  or  solid  rock  with  ease 

Unfivtens :  on  a  sudden  open  fly 

"  Thus  taping t  from  ker  Hde  tht  fatal  kejf. 

It  M  one  great  part  of  the  poet's  art  to  know  when  to  describe  things  in  general,  and  when 
to  be  very  cucmnttantial  and  particular.  Milton  has  in  these  lines  showed  his  judgment 
in  this  respect :  the  first  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell  by  Sin  is  an  incident  of  that  import- 
uior,  that,  if  I  can  guess  by  my  own,  erery  reader's  attention  must  be  greatly  excited,  and 
cmsequently  as  highly  gratified,  by  the  minute  detail  of  particulars  our  author  has  given  us. 
It  may  with  justice  bie  brther  obserred,  that  in  no  part  of  the  poem  the  yersification  is 
bitter  accommodated  to  the  sense.  The  drswing  up  of  the  portcullis,  the  turning  of  the 
ke^,  the  sudden  shooting  of  the  bolts,  and  the  flying  open  of  the  doors,  are  in  some  sort 
by  the  Tsry  break  and  sound  of  the  Terses. — Thtir. 
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With  impetnons  recoil  and  jarring  sound 

The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  hottom  shook 

Of  Erebns.    She  open'd,  but  to  shut 

Exceird  her  power* ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 

That  with  extended  wings  a  banner  d  host, 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching,  might  pass  thnmgli 

With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array  ; 

So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  fomace  mouth 

Cast  forth  ledounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  i^pear 

The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep^ ;  a  dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  highth, 

And  time,  and  place,  are  lost ;  where  eldest  Night 

And  Chaos%  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 

Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 

Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand : 

For  hot,  oold^,  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce. 

Strive  here  for  mastery,  and  to  battel  bring 

Their  embryon  atoms ;  they  around  the  flag  *** 

Of  each  his  faction,  in  their  several  dans, 

Light-arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swifi,  or  slow. 

Swarm  populous,  unnumber'd  as  the  sands 

Of  Barca  or  Cyrene*s  torrid  soil. 

Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise  *** 

Their  lighter  wings.    To  whom  these  most  adhere, 

•  She  ope»'d»  tnU  to  ikut 
ExeeWd  her  power. 

The  grandeur  here  both  of  Uie  thought  and  the  picture  is  incompaiable. 

k  The  teerett  qf  €he  hoary  deep. 
This  prospect,  as  the  gates  flew  open,  astonishes  the  imagination,  and  awakens   all  iu 
curiosity. 

e  Wh€re  eUett  Night 
And  Chaoi. 

All  the  ancient  naturalists,  philosopherSf  and  poets,  hold  that  Chaos  was  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  things ;  and  the  poets  particularly  make  Night  a  goddess,  and  repienent  Night 
or  darkness,  and  Chaos  or  confusion,  as  exercising  uncontrolled  dominion  from  the  he^- 
ning.  Thus  Orpheus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Hymn  to  Night,  addresses  her  as  the  noUier 
of  the  gods  and  men,  and  origin  of  all  things.  See  also  Spenser  in  imitation  of  the  andents, 
F.  Q.  I.  T.  22.  And  Milton's  system  of  the  unirerse  is,  in  short,  that  the  empyrean 
heaTen,  and  chaos,  and  darkness,  were  before  the  creation,  heaven  above  and  chaoe  beneath ; 
and  then,  upon  the  rebellion  of  the  angels ;  first,  hell  was  formed  out  of  chaos,  stretching 
ixt  and  wide  beneath ;  and  afterwards  heaven  and  earth,  another  world  hanging  over  the 
realm  of  Chaos,  and  won  from  his  dominion. — Newtok. 

'  For  hotp  cold,  4c. 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  19  :— 

Frlgida  pugnabant  calidis,  humentla  stools, 
MoUla  earn  duris,  sine  ponders  habentia  pondus. 

The  reader  may  compare  this  whole  description  of  Chaos  with  Ovid^s,  and  he  will  easily 
see  how  the  Roman  poet  has  lessened  the  grandeur  of  his  by  puerile  conceits  and  quaint 
antitheses  :  everything  in  Milton  is  great  and  masterly. — Nswroii. 
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He  mles  a  moment* :  Chaos  ampiie  aits, 

And  hj  decision  more  imbroils  the  fray, 

By  which  he  reigns :  next  him,  high  arbiter. 

Chance  governs  alL    Into  this  wild  abyss, 

The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave,-^ 

Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire, 

But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  miz'd 

Confusedly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight. 

Unless  the  Almighty  Maker  them  ordain 

His  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds ; — 

Into  this  wOd  abyss  the  waiy  fiend 

Stood  on  the  hnak  of  hell',  and  look'd  a  while. 

Pondering  his  voyage ;  fi>r  no  narrow  fiith 

He  had  to  cross.    Nor  was  his  ear  less  peal'd 

With  noises  loud  and  ruinous,  (to  compare 

Great  things  with  small)  than  when  Bellona  storms, 

With  all  her  battering  engines  bent  to  rase 

Some  capital  city ;  or  less  than  if  this  finame 

Of  heaven  were  filling,  and  these  elements 

In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 

The  stedfiist  earth.    At  last  his  sail-broad  vans 

He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoke 

Uplifted  spurns  the  ground ;  thence  many  a  league, 

As  in  a  dondy  chair,  ascending  rides 

Audacious ;  but,  that  seat  soon  fiiiling,  meets 

A  vast  vacuity :  all  unawares 

Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  drops 

Ten  thousand  fiithom  deep ;  and  to  this  hour 

Down  had  been  fiiUing,  had  not  by  ill  chance 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud. 

Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 

As  many  miles  aloft :  that  fury  stay'd, 

Quench'd  in  a  boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea. 

Nor  good  dry  land :  nigh  foundered  on  he  fisues, 

Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot. 

Half  flying';  behoves  him  now  both  oar  and  sail\ 

As  when  a  gryphon,  through  the  wilderness 

With  winged  course,  o'er  hill  or  mooiy  dale, 

•  Tc  tchom  these  most  adhere. 
He  rulei  a  momeni. 
To  wiiat0vertide  the  atomi  temponrily  adhere,  that  side  rules  for  the  moment. 

*  Stood  on  the  bHnk  of  heU. 
Sitea  pimei  for  a  moment,  terrified  at  the  danger  of  his  enterprise. 

c  Ha^  on/oot, 
Bei^J^fing. 
Spttser,  Faer.  Qn.  i.  zi.  8  :— 

Half  fljing,  and  half  footing  fn  his  hasten— Nawroir. 

k  B^ovet  him  now  both  oar  and  taU, 
ItbehoVBth  htm  now  to  use  hoth  his  oan  and  his  sails,  as  galleys  do,  according  to  the 
Pfweib,     remU  vaiitque^  with  might  and  main. — Humb. 
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PoTsaes  Uie  ArimasiMaii,  who  bjr  steaith,  **^ 

Had  from  his  wakeful  ciutodj  poiloiii'd 

The  gnaided  gold ;  bo  eagerly  Uie  fiend 

Cfer  bog  or  steep,  tfaioiig)i  strait,  roogli,  dense,  or  rare'. 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  parsoes  his  way,  I 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies.  *^ 

At  length  a  nnirerssl  hnhbob  wild 

Of  stunning  sounds  snd  Toioes  sll  confnsed,  i 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear  I 

With  loudest  Tehemence :  thither  he  pUes, 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whaterer  power  ^'^     i 

Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss^ 

Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 

Which  way  the  nearest  coast  <^  darkness  lies, 

Bordering  on  li^t ;  when  straight  behold  the  throne 

Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  paTili<m  q>read^  ** 

Wide  on  the  wasteful  deep :  with  him  enthroned 

Sat  ssble-Tested  Night,  eldest  of  things. 

The  consort  of  his  reign ;  and  by  them  stood 

Orcus  snd  Ades\  and  the  dreaded  name 

Of  Demogorgon™;  Rumour  next,  and  Chance,  *" 

And  Tumult  and  Confusion  all  imbroil'd ;  | 

And  Dtsoord  with  a  thousand  rarious  mouths. 

To  whom  Satan  turning  boldly,  thus : — Ve  powers^  i, 

And  spirits  of  this  nethermost  abyss, 

Chaos  and  ancient  Night,  I  come  no  spy,  ^ 

With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 

The  secrets  of  your  realm ;  but  by  constraint 

Wandering  this  darksome  desert, — as  my  way  I 

Lies  through  your  spacious  empire  up  to  light, —  { 

Alone,  and  without  guide,  half  lost,  I  seek  "^' 

What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 

1  (yer  boff,  or  tUep,  thntuffh  ttraitt  rough,  dense,  or  rare. 
The  difBcnlty  of  Satan's  voyage  is  very  well  ezpretaed  by  no  many  monocyllaUes  as 
follow,  which  CMinot  be  pronounced  but  iJowly,  and  with  freqnent  pauMa. — ^Nawroii. 

i  The  netkermoit  dbp$e. 

Though  the  throne  of  Chaos  was  above  hell,  and  consequently  a  part  of  the  abyw  was  so, 
yet  a  part  of  that  abyss  was  at  the  lame  time  below  hell ;  so  fiu*  below,  as  that,  when  Satan 
went  from  hell  on  his  voysge,  he  fell  in  that  abyis  ten  thousand  &thom  deep ;  and  the  poet 
there  adds,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  accident,  he  had  been  fidUng  down  there  to  this  I 
hour :  nay,  it  was  so  deep,  as  to  be  illimitable,  and  where  highth  is  hsL  The  abyss  then.  I 
considered  altogether,  was  nethermost  in  respect  of  hell,  below  which  it  was  so  endlessly 
extended . — Pkarcb. 

k  And  hi*  dark  pavOion  epread. 

Psalm  XYiii.  11 :— **  He  made  darkne$t  his  secret  place,  his  paof/ion  round  about  ham.*' 

— DUHSTKR.  I 

1  Oreue  and  Ada, 
Orcus  for  Pluto,  and  Ades  for  any  dark  place.— "RicBAmnsotf. 

■  Of  Detmcgorgon, 
The  very  name  of  Demogoigon  the  ancients  supposed  a4)able  of  producing  the  meet  ter- 
rible effects,  which  they  therefore  dreaded  to  pronounce.      He  is  mentioned  as  of  great 
power  in  incantations. — Nkwtom.  1 
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Confine  with  heaven ;  or  if  some  other  place, 
From  your  dominion  won,  the  ethereal  King 
PoaKBBes  latelj,  thither  to  arrive 
1  travel  this  profound :  direct  my  oooiBe ; 
Directed,  no  mean  reoompenae  it  brings, 
To  your  behoof,  if  I  that  region  lost, 
All  osarpation  thence  ezpell'd,  reduce 
To  her  original  darkness  and  yonr  sway, 
Which  is  my  present  journey,  and  once  more 
£rect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  Night : 
Yours  be  the  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge. 

Thus  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  anarch  old, 
With  Altering  speech  and  visage  incomposed. 
Answer  d : — I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art ; 
That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 
Made  head  against  heaven's  King,  though  overthrown. 
I  saw  and  heard ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep. 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout. 
Confusion  worse  confounded ;  and  heaven  gates 
Poured  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 
Pufsoing.     I  upon  my  frontiers  here 
Keep  residence ;  if  all  I  can  will  serve. 
That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defend, 
Eflcroach'd  on  still  through  your  intestine  broils 
Weakemng  the  sceptre  of  old  Night  r  first  hell. 
Your  dungeon,  stretching  for  and  wide  beneath  ; 
Now  lately  heaven  and  earth,  another  world. 
Hung  o'er  my  realm,  link'd  in  a  golden  chain" 
To  that  side  heaven  from  whence  your  legions  fell : 
If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  for; 
So  much  the  nearer  danger :  go,  and  speed  : 
Havock,  and  spoil,  and  ruin  are  my  gain. 

He  ceased ;  and  Satan  stay'd  not  to  reply  ;  ***^ 

But,  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  find  a  shore. 
With  frvdi  alacrity  and  force  renew'd 
Springs  upward,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire% 

■  Link'd  in  a  golden  chain. 

Thcf«  tt  laention  made  in  Homer  of  Jupiter's  golden  chain,  by  which  he  can  draw  up 
the  foda,  and  the  earthy  and  tea,  and  the  whole  uniTerae ;  but  they  cannot  draw  him  down. 
See  the  pawagg  at  large  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Iliad.  It  is  most  probably 
■ad  ingemotsaty  conjectured,  that  by  this  golden  chain  may  be  understood  the  superior 
sttnctiTC  force  of  the  aun,  whereby  he  continues  unmoved,  and  draws  all  the  rest  of  the 
pUaeta  toward  him  :  bat  whatcTer  is  meant  by  it,  it  is  certain  that  our  poet  took  from  it 
the  thoi^t  of  hanging  the  world  bg  a  golden  chain. — Nrwton. 

•  springe  upward,  like  a  ppramid  {^fjire. 

To  take  in  the  foil  meaning  of  this  magnificent  similitude,  we  must  imagine  ourselves  in 
Chsosi  and  a  vast  laminons  body  rising  upward  near  the  place  where  we  are,  so  s¥nftly  as 
to  appear  a  eontinaed  track  of  light,  and  lessening  to  the  view  according  to  the  increase  of 
&taaoe,  till  it  end  in  a  point,  and  then  disappear ;  and  all  this  must  be  supposed  to  strike 
oqr  eye  at  one  instant. — ^Bcattib. 
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Into  the  wild  ezpazue ;  and  through  the  shock 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  aU  sides  round 
Environ  d,  wins  his  way ;  harder  beset 
And  more  endanger'd  than  when  Argo  pass'd 
Through  Bospoms  betwixt  the  jostling  rocks : 
Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shonn'd 
Chaiybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steer  d. 
So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Moved  on,  with  difficulty  and  labour  he ; 
But  he  once  past,  soon  after,  when  man  fell, 
(Strange  alteration !)  Sin  and  Death  amain 
Following  his  track,  (such  was  the  will  of  Heaven) 
Paved  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  gulf 
Tamely  endured  a  bridge  i'  of  wondrous  length. 
From  hell  continued,  reaching  the  utmost  orb 
Of  this  feiil  world ;  by  which  the  spirits  perverse 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 
Grod  and  good  angels  guard  by  special  grace. 
But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 
Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  heaven 
Shoots  for  into  the  bosom  of  dim  Night 
A  glimmering  dawn :  here  Nature  first  begins 
Her  fiirthest  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire 
As  from  her  outmost  works,  a  broken  Ibe, 
With  tumult  less  and  with  less  hostile  din ; 
That  Satan,  with  less  toil,  and  now  with  ease. 
Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  lights  ; 

Ibid.  In  Satan's  voyage  through  Chaos  there  are  tereral  imaginar  j  persons  described,  as 
residing  in  that  immense  ivaste  of  matter.  This  may  perhaps  be  conformable  to  the  taste 
of  those  critics  who  are  pleased  with  nothing  in  a  poet  which  has  not  life  and  masDeri 
ascribed  to  it ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  pleased  most  with  thoae  passages  in  thb  deacrip* 
tion  which  carry  in  them  a  greater  measure  of  probability,  and  are  such  as  might  possibly 
hare  happened  :  of  this  kind  is  his  first  mounting  in  the  smoke  that  rises  from  the  infitnial 
pit ;  his  felling  into  a  cloud  of  nitre  and  the  like  combustible  materials,  that  by  thrir 
explosion  still  hurried  him  forward  in  his  Toyage  ;  his  springing  upwards  like  a  pyramid  of 
fire ;  with  his  laborious  passage  through  that  confiision  of  elements,  which  the  poet  calls 

The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhi^M  her  grave. 
The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  Chaos  from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  creation, 
and  the  distant  discovery  of  the  earth,  that  hung  close  by  the  moon,  are  wonderfully 
beautiful  and  poetical. — ADDisoir. 

p  Tetmdp  endured  a  bridge. 

Dr.  Newton  here  agrees  with  Or.  Bentley  in  censuring  this  introduction  of  the  infernal 
bridge,  because  it  is  described  in  the  tenth  book,  for  several  lines  together,  as  a  thing 
untouched  before,  and  an  incident  to  surprise  the  reader;  and  therefore  the  poet  should  not 
have  anticipated  it  here.  Milton  is  said  to  have  apparently  copied  this  bridge,  not  as  Dr. 
Warton  has  conjectured,  from  the  Persian  poet  Sa^,  but  frttm  tlie  Arabian  fiction  of  the 
bridge,  called  in  Arabic  Al  Sirat,  which  is  represented  to  extend  over  the  infernal  gulf,  and 
to  be  narrower  than  a  spider's  web,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword. — Poeock  in  Port. 
Mos.  p.  282.    See  Annotations  on  Hist,  of  Caliph  Yathek,  1786,  p.  SU.— Tone. 

R  By  duhiouM  Ugkt. 

In  this  line,  and  in  the  preceding  dc&cription  of  the  "  glimmering  dawn"  that  Satan  firvt 
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And,  like  a  weather-beaten  yeflsel,  holds 

Gladly  the  port,  though  shrouds  and  tackle  torn ; 

Or  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  air,  '^^ 

Weighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leisure  to  behold 

Far  off  the  empyreal  heaven,  extended  wide 

In  circuit,  undetermined  square  or  round, 

With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorn  d 

Of  Hiring  sfl^phire,  onoe  his  natiye  seat ;  •  ^'^ 

And  fast  by,  hanging  in  a  golden  chain. 

This  pendent  world,  in  bigness  as  a  star*" 

Of  sBiallest  magnitude  dose  by  the  moon. 

Thither,  full  fraught  with  mischieyous  revenge, 

Aocuzsed,  and  in  a  cursed  hour,  he  hies.  '®" 

meets  with,  Milton  Tery  probablj  alludes  to  Seneeft*B  elegant  aeeonnt  of  HeicoWs  pattag« 

ont  of  hell.  Here  For.  668  : — 

Hon  OKoa  tenebria  indpit  prima  via : 

Tennis  reUctae  lucis  a  tergo  nitor, 

Fnlgorqne  dnMua  stdls  afUeti  cadit.  Thysr. 

'  This  pendent  ufcrld,  in  bignett  ae  a  star, 
Bf  tins  pendent  world  is  not  meant  the  earth,  but  the  new  creation,  heaven  and  eartb, 
dM  wbole  orb  of  fixed  stars  immensely  bigger  than  the  earth,  a  mere  point  in  the  com- 
^    pssiMKB.     This  it  certain  from  what  Chaos  had  lately  said,  t.  1004  : — 

Now  lately  hearen  and  earth,  another  world, 
j  Bong  o'er  my  realm,  Unk*d  in  a  golden  chain. 

Besides,  Satsa  did  not  see  the  earth  yet ;  he  was  afterwards  surprised  "  at  the  sudden  view 
of  all  tins  wotM  at  once,"  h.  iii.  542.  and  wandered  long  on  the  outside  of  it,  till  at  last 
he  saw  our  sun,  and  learned  there  of  the  archangel  Uriel,  where  the  earth  and  paradise  were. 
See  b.  in.  722.  Thb  pendent  world,  therefore,  must  mean  the  whole  world— the  new- 
I  ocated  nniverse;  and  '*  beheld  far  off,"  it  appeared,  in  comparison  with  the  empyreal 
heaven,  no  b^ger  than  a  **  star  of  smallest  magnitude,"  nay,  not  so  laige ;  it  appeared  no 
bigger  than  sueh  a  star  appears  to  be  when  it  is  **  close  by  the  moon,"  the  superior  light 
wlwreof  makea  any  star  that  happens  to  be  near  her  disk  to  seem  exceedingly  small,  and 
shnoat  ffisoppear. — Nswroif . 

ADDrriOlfAL   MOTS. 

Although  the  text  has  not  been  altered,  the  following  discovery  merits  to  be  laid  before 
the  aeeante  readcTB  of  Milton. 

▼er.'  SftS.  FearUtt  to  be  o'ermaleh'd  bp  IMnff  miffht 

living  mifhi  would  not  except  even  Qod  himself,  the  Ever-living  and  the  Almighty.. 
The  anther  thoefore  gave  it,  **  by  living  wipht  .-**  as  in  this  same  book,  ver.  613  : — "  All 
tssce  of  living  wyAl."  Tbls  expression  is  established  and  consecrated  by  our  Chaucer  and 
Speaaer.— BffifTtjnr* 

In  CMdirmation  of  the  doctor*s  happy  conectiuv,  *' living  wight**  b  the  reading  of 
SauBooa^s  third  edition,  1678,  and  was  probably  a  correction  dictated  by  Milton,  after  the 
seeond  edition  was  printed.    This  Dr.  Bendey  was  not  aware  of^ — See  Ed.  1678,  p.  53. 
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BOOK   III. 

— ♦ — 
INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


I  CANNOT  admit  this  book  to  be  inferior  in  poetical  merit  to  those  which  precede 
it :  the  argamentative  parts  give  a  pleasing  variety.  The  unfavourable  opinion 
has  arisen  from  a  narrow  view  of  the  nature  of  poetry  :  from  the  theory  of  thane 
who  think  that  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  description  and  imageiy .  On  the  contrary , 
the  hiffhest  poetry  consists  more  of  spirit  thvi  of  matter.  Matter  is  only  good  so 
far  as  it  is  imbued  with  spirit,  or  causes  spiritual  exaltation.  Among  the  tnnuxner- 
able  grand  descriptions  in  Milton,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  which  stands 
unconnected  with  complex  intellectual  eonsiderations,  and  of  which  those  consider- 
ations do  not  form  a  leading  part  of  the  attraction.  The  learned  allusiouB  mav 
be  too  deep  for  the  common  reader ;  and  so  far  the  poet  is  above  the  reach 
of  the  multitude  :  but  even  then  they  create  a  certain  vague  stir  in  unprepared 
minds : — names  indistinctly  heard  ;  visions  dimly  seen  ;  constant  recognitaons  of 
Scriptural  passagesy  and  sacred  names,  awfully  impressed  on  the  memory  from 
childhood, — ^awaken  the  sensitive  understanding  with  sacred  and  mysterious 
movements. 

We  do  not  read  Milton  in  the  same  light  mood  as  we  read  any  other  poet :  bis  b 
the  imagination  of  a  sublime  instructor  :  we  give  our  faith  through  duty,  as  well  as 
will,  u  our  fancv  flags,  we  strain  it,  that  we  may  apprehend  :  we  know  that  there 
is  something  which  our  conception  ought  to  reach.  There  is  not  an  idle  word  in 
any  of  the  delineations  which  the  iMurd  exhibits  ;  nor  is  an^  picture  merely 
addressed  to  the  senses.  Eveiything  therefore  is  invention ; — ^arising  from  novelty 
or  complexity  of  combination  :  nothing  is  a  mere  reflection  from  the  mirror  of  the 
fancy. 

Milton  early  broke  loose  from  the  narrow  bounds  of  observation  ;  and  explored 
the  trackless  regions  of  air,  and  worlds  of  spirits^ — ^the  good  and  the  bad. — ^There 
his  pregnant  imagination  embodied  new  states  of  existence  ;  and  out  of  Chaos  drew 
form,  and  life,  and  all  that  is  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  godlike :  and  yet  he  so 
mingled  them  up  with  materials  from  the  globe  in  which  we  are  placed,  that  it  ia  an 
unpardonable  error  to  say  that  <*  Paradise  Lost"  contains  little  applicable  to  human 
interests.  The  human  learning  and  human  wisdom  contained  in  every  page  are 
inexhaustible. 

On  this  account  no  other  poem  requires  so  many  explanatory  notes,  drawn  from 
all  the  most  extensive  stores  of  erudition. 

Of  classical  literature,  and  of  the  Italian  poets,  Milton  was  a  perfect  master  :  he 
often  replenished  his  images  and  forms  of  expression  from  Homer  and  Virgil>  and 
yet  never  was  a  servile  borrower.  There  is  an  added  pleasure  to  what  in  iVaeAi  is 
beautiful,  from  tlie  happiness  of  his  adaptations. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  what  he  wrote  was  from  a  conjunction  of  genius,  learning, 
art,  and  labour  ;  but  the  grand  source  of  all  his  poetiokl  conceptions  and  language 
was  the  Scripture. 

I  have  defended  the  argumentative,  as  well  as  the  imaginative  parts  of  this  poem. 
I  use  imaginative  invention  in  its  strict  sense,  to  express  that  which  consists  of 
imagery.  The  argumentative  may  be  equal  invention  ; — but  ideal  or  spiritual  io> 
vention  :  every  great  poem  must  unite  both  in  large  proportions.  There  is  grrat 
simplicity  and  pUunness  in  the  greater  part  of  Milton's  images  taken  separate^ ; — 
the  novelty  and  grandeur  is  in  their  position  and  association.  When  Satan 
beholds  the  pendent  orb  of  this  world  floating  in  immense  space,  while  number- 
less other  globes  are  suspended  in  the  same  vacuity  ; — the  sublimity  of  the  picture 
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is  BHunly  eaoBed  bj  reflecting  on  the  ebaneter  of  him,  on  whose  sight  this  object 


Spenser's  sabjeet  wbs  confined  to  human  natare,  represented  by  a  moral  allegory; 
but  the  manners  which  he  undertook  to  describe  were  factitious ;  and  he  is  often 
thetvfore  OTer-eolonred  and  eztntTagant :  but  Milton's  subject  allowed  all  the 
fiigjhte  of  the  most  gigantic  and  manreUous  imagination :  he  never  therefore  offends 
probabilitj  ;  whik  we  are  often  obliged  to  consider  Spenser  as  merely  sportive. 


'  ^  ^^^i^i^^^a^^^^i'^r^ 


ARGUMENT. 

Goo  itttfav  OB  Ub  tfaioiw  MM  8atui  flying  towards  this  worid,  then  newly  created ;  BhowB  him 
to  the  Boo,  who  mi  at  his  right  hand ;  foretells  the  success  of  Baton  in  perrerting  mankind ; 
hhi  own  jnstloe  end  wisdom  from  all  impntation,  having  created  man  f^ve,  and  ahlo 
to  have  withstood  his  tempter;  yet  deolazes  his  purpose  of  grace  towards  htm,  in 
flcfard  he  hXL  not  of  his  own  malice,  as  did  Satan,  hut  by  him  seduced.    The  Bon  of  God 
tesidetB  praiws  to  his  Father  for  the  manifestation  of  his  gracious  purpose  towards  man ;  bat 
God  agaia  declares,  Jhat  grace  cannot  be  extended  towards  man  without  the  satisfaction  of 
dlvfae  JosUee :  man  hath  oflSanded  the  majesty  of  God  by  aspiring  to  Godhead,  and  therefore 
wtth  all  his  progeny  devoted  to  death  must  die,  unless  some  one  can  be  found  suflicient  to 
far  his  offence,  and  undergo  his  punishment.    The  Bon  of  God  freely  offers  himself  a 
ir  man;  the  Father  accepts  him,  ordains  his  incarnation,  pronounces  his  exaltation 
all  names  in  heaven  and  earth ;  commands  all  the  angels  to  adore  him ;  they  obey, 
and.  hynmfng  to  their  harps  in  full  quire,  celebrate  the  Father  and  the  Bon.    Meanwhile, 
flatan  aligbta  npon  the  bare  convex  of  this  world's  outermost  orb ;  where  wandering  he  first 
flpBds  a  place,  sinoe  caUsd  the  Limbo  of  Vanity ;  what  persons  and  things  fly  up  thither ; 
thcooe  comes  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  described  ascending  by  stairs,  and  the  waters  above  the 
flnnamsBt  that  flow  about  It ;  his  passage  thence  to  the  orb  of  the  sun ;  he  finds  there  Uriel, 
the  legMtirf  that  orb ;  hot  first  dianges  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  meaner  angel ;  and. 
pestendlng  a  aealovs  deslie  to  behold  the  new  creation,  and  man  whom  God  had  placed 
here,  inquires  of  him  the  place  of  his  habitation,  and  is  directed ;  alights  first  on  Mount 
!fiphate«.e 


Haii^,  holj  Light* !  oflfspring  of  heaven  first  bom, 
Or  of  the  Eternal  oo-etemal  beam, 

*  Milton  having  in  the  fint  and  second  hooks  represented  the  infernal  world  with  all  its 
horrenL,  the  thread  of  bis  &ble  naturally  leads  him  into  the  opposite  rtfjiona  of  bliis  and  glory. 

If  Milton**  majesty  foraakes  him  imywhere,  it  is  in  those  parts  of  his  poem  where  the 
divine  persons  are  introduced  as  speakers.  One  may,  I  think,  observe  that  the  author 
poeeeds  with  a  kind  of  fear  and  trembling,  whilst  he  describes  the  sentiments  of  the 
Afanigbtj :  be  dares  not  give  his  imagination  its  full  pUy,  but  chooses  to  confine  himself 
te  sadi  thoughts  as  are  drawn  from  die  books  of  the  most  orthodox  divines,  and  to  such 
exprtHions  as  may  be  met  with  in  Scripture.  The  beauties  therefore  which  we  are  to  look 
iiDf  in  these  epeedies  are  not  of  a  poetical  nature ;  nor  so  proper  to  fill  the  mind  with 
seatiiaettU  of  grandeur,  as  with  thoughu  of  devotion  :  the  passions  which  they  are  designed 
to  laiie,  are  a  divine  love  and  religions  fear.  The  particular  beauty  of  the  speeches  in  the 
tktid  book  oonalstB  in  that  shortness  and  penpicuity  of  style,  in  which  the  poet  has  couched 
the  greatest  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  drawn  together,  in  a  regular  Echeme,  the  whole 
diy  iiwtien  of  Providence  with  respect  to  man.  He  has  represented  all  the  abstruse 
doctrines  of  predestinatioQ,  free-will,  and  grace ;  as  also  the  great  points  of  incarnation  and 
redemption,  (which  naturally  grow  up  in  a  poem  that  treats  of  the  fall  of  man,)  with  great 
eactgy  of  expression,  and  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light  thsn  I  have  ever  met  with  in  any 
other  writer.  A«  these  points  are  dry  in  themselves  to  the  generality  of  readers,  the 
raadse  and  elear  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  them  is  very  much  to  be  admired  ;  as  is 
hkewise  the  partkular  art  which  he  has  made  use  of  in  the  interspersing  of  all  those 
gneas  of  poetry  which  the  subject  was  capable  of  receiving. — Aodmon. 

•  HaU,  kol^  Light 
This  celebrated  complaint,  with  which  Milton  opens  the  third  book,  deserves  all  the 
ptiisai  which  bave  beein  given  it,  though  it  may  rather  be  looked  on  as  an  excrescence 
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May  I  express  thee  unblamed?  since  God  is  light  \ 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

Dv^elt  from  eternity ;  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 

Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ^  ?  before  the  sun, 

Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 

Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 

The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 

Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain'd 

In  that  obscure  sojourn ;  while  in  my  flight 

Through  utter  snd  through  middle  darkness  ^  borne. 

With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre,        ^ 

I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 

Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 

The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend. 

Though  hard  and  rare  :  thee  I  revisit  safe. 

And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 

Revisit  *st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench*d  their  orbs. 

Or  dim  suffusion  veil*d.     Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 

Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ' ;  but  chief 

Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath  \  " 

That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 

Nightly  I  visit ;  nor  sometimes  forget 

than  as  an  essential  port  of  the  poem.     The  same  obsenration  might  be  ^iplied  to  that 
beautiful  digression  upon  hypocrisy  in  the  same  book. — Addisom. 

Ibid.  Our  author's  address  to  Light,  and  lamentation  of  his  own  blindness,  may  perliaps  be 
censured  as  an  excrescence  or  digression  not  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  eptc  poetry  ;  but  yet 
this  is  so  charming  a  part  of  the  poem,  that  the  most  critical  reader,  I  imagine,  cannot  wii»h 
it  were  omitted.  One  is  even  pleased  with  a  fault  that  is  the  occasion  of  so  many  beauties, 
and  acquaints  us  so  much  with  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  author. — Newtom. 

^  Since  God  it  UghL 
See  I  John  i.  5  ;  and  1  Tim.  vi.  16.— Newton. 

«   Whtue  fountain  who  likattUUf 
As  in  Job  xxxviii.  19.  "  Where  is  the  way  where  light  dwclleth  ?"— Home. 

'  Thtmigh  utter  and  through  middle  darknee*. 
Through  hell,  which  is  often  called  uiter  darkness ;  and  through  the  great  gulf  between 
hell  and  hearen,  the  middle  darkness. — Newtow, 

c  Smit  with  the  love  qf  eaered  song. 
So  Virgil,  Ocoi^.  ii.  475  : 

Diiloes  ante  omnia  Muse. 
Quamm  sacra  fero  fngenti  pereuasus  amore.— Nkwton. 

'  The Jlowerp  brook*  beneath, 
Kedron  and  Siloah.     He  still  was  pleased  to  study  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  poets,  but  his 
highest  delight  was  in  the  songs  of  Sion,  in  the  holy  Scriptures;  and  in  these  he  meditated  day 
and  ntg^t.     This  is  the  sense  of  the  passage  stripped  of  its  poetical  ornaments. — Newton. 
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Tliose  other  two  eqnul'd  with  me  in  fiite. 

So  were  I  equal'd  with  them  in  renown. 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  MaoonideB  ',  ** 

And  Tiredas  and  Phineos,  prophets  old : 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  Tolantary  move 

HannonioDS  nnmbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Thus  with  the  year  ^ 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns  ^ 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Sorronnds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 

Pnige  and  dispene,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

Now  had  the  Almighty  Father  from  above. 
From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sits 
High  throned  above  all  highth,  bent  down  his  eye, 
His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view. 
About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  received 
Beatitude  past  utterance  * ;  on  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat. 
His  only  Son :  on  earth  he  first  beheld 
Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 
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ff  Blind  Thamprit  and  blind  MaonideM. 
MiHiklf  ii  Homer.     ThamyiiB  wu  a  Thracian,  and  invented  the  Doric  mood  or  meaaure. 
Tirciias  and  Pbinens,  the  one  a  Thehan,  the  other  a  king  of  Arcadia,  fomoua  hlind  prophets 
and  poets  of  antiquity. — Nswroir. 

k  Seatimt  return,  but  not  tome  returns. 
Thk  bcauttfiil  tarn  of  the  words  ia  copied  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  act  of  Guarini's 
**  FlMtor  Pido,*'  where  Mirtillo  addrcMea  the  Spring  :— 

Tu  toml  ben,  ma  teoo 
NoDtoniano,  ito. 
Ta  toml  ben,  tu  tomi. 
Ma  teoo  altro  non  toraa,  Ice.— -Nawroir. 

t  And /rem  hit  tight  received 
BtaUtmde  pott  uUeranee. 
MiltofB  here  aUadea  to  the  beoHfle  outon,  in  which  divinei  suppose  the  happiness  of 
the  asiata  to  conaat,     THva. 

Saadya,  in  hia  Paraphrsse  on  Job,  has  a  similar  passage: 

Asaina  when  all  the  radiant  sonnea  of  light 
Bflfoiv  hia  throne  appear'd,  whose  only  sight 
BeatKnde  infnsed^— Toon. 
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Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  placed. 

Reaping  immortal  fmits  of  joy  and  love. 

Uninterrupted  joy,  unrival'd  love, 

In  hiissful  solitude  :  he  then  survey'd 

Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 

Coasting  the  wall  of  heaven  on  this  side  night 

In  the  dun  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings,  and  willing  feet. 

On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem'd 

Firm  land  imbosom'd  without  firmament  J,  ~^ 

Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high. 

Wherein  past,  present,  future,  he  beholds. 

Thus  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  spake : — 

Only-begotten  Son  \  seest  thou  what  rage  ** 

Transports  our  adversary?  whom  no  bounds 
Prescribed,  no  bars  of  hell,  nor  all  the  chains 
Heap'd  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss 
Wide  interrupt,  can  hold ;  so  bent  he  seems 
On  desperate  revenge,  that  shall  redound 
Upon  his  own  rebellious  head.    And  now. 
Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his  way 
Not  far  off  heaven,  in  the  precincts  of  light, 
Directly  towards  the  new-created  world. 

And  man  there  placed ;  with  purpose  to  assay  * 

If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or,  worse. 
By  some  false  guile  pervert ;  and  shall  pervert : 
For  man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies, 
And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command. 

Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience :  so  will  fall,  *^ 

He  and  his  faithless  progeny.     Whose  fault  ? 
Whose  but  his  own  ?    Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have  :  I  made  him  just  and  right. 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 

Such  I  created  all  the  ethereal  powers  **" 

And  spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  fail'd :  { 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 

Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere  ' 

Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love  ? 

i  Firm  land  imbotom*d  teiOiout  Jlrmanunt. 

The  nnirene  appeared  to  Satan  to  be  a  solid  globe,  encompaned  on  all  rides,  but  uncer-      ' 
tain  whether  with  water  or  air,  but  withoui  firmament  without  any  sphere  or  fixed  start 
oyer  it,  as  over  the  earth.     The  sphere,  or  fixed  start*  was  itself  comprehended  in  it,  and      ' 
made  a  part  of  it. — Nkwton. 

>>  Onlif-btgoUen  Son.  ' 

I  will  make  one  general  obserration  on  this  and  all  the  speeches  in  the  poem,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  God  the  Father ;  which  ia,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  Pope*s 
criticism  on  Milton,  accusing  him  of  making  **  God  turn  school-diTine,"  unless  he  meant 
by  BchooUdivinity  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  &c. :  for  Milton  has 
copied  them  with  the  greatest  exactness;  and,  bating  a  word  or  two  (fully  implied  how*  I 
ever  in  those  writers),  has  kept  to  their  very  expresrions. — SriLLiHoriiSXT. 
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Where  only,  what  they  needs  inust  do,  appear  d,  *^* 

Not  what  they  would  :  what  praise  could  they  receive  ? 

What  pleasure  I  firom  such  obedience  paid  ? 

When  will  and  reason,  (reason  also  is  choice) 

Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoil'd, 

Made  passive  both,  had  served  necessity,  "' 

Not  me.     They  therefore,  as  to  right  belong'd. 

So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 

Tlieir  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate ; 

As  if  predestination  over-ruled 

Their  will,  disposed  by  absolute  decree  ^^* 

Or  high  foreknowledge :  they  themselves  deci-eed 

Their  own  revolt,  not  I :  if  I  foreknew, 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  faulf. 

Which  had  no  less  proved  certain  unforeknown. 

So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  fiite,  *^ 

Or  aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen. 

They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all, 

Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose ;  for  so 

I  fomi'd  them  free,  and  free  they  must  remain, 

Tin  they  enthrall  themselves ;  1  else  must  change  ^'^ 

Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree, 

Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordain'd 

Their  freedom :  they  themselves  ordain'd  their  fall. 

The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell. 

Self-tempted,  self-depraved  :  man  falls  deceived  "^ 

By  the  other  first:  man  therefore  shall  find  grace. 

The  other  none :  in  mercy  and  justice  both, 

Through  heaven  and  earth,  so  shall  my  glory  excel ; 

But  mercy  first  and  last  shall  brightest  shine. 

Thus  while  God  spake  S  ambrosial  fitigranoe  fill'd  *'^ 

All  heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  inefiable  diffused. 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious ;  in  him  all  his  Father  shone 

Substantially  expressed  ^  ;  and  in  his  face  ^*^ 

Divine  compassion  visibly  appear  d. 
Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace  ; 
Which  uttering,  thus  he  to  his  Father  spake  : — 

O  Father,  gracious  was  that  word  which  closed 

I  Thus  tehUe  Ood  spake. 
MUtoo  here  ibowB  that  he  was  no  servile  imitator  of  the  ancients.  It  is  rery  well  known 
\hu  hia  maatcr.  Homer,  and  all  who  followed  him,  where  they  are  representing  the  Deity 
ipeakitigy  dacribe  a  scene  of  terror  and  awful  consternation.  **  The  heavens,  seas,  and  earth 
tremble,"  &c. ;  and  this,  to  be  sure,  was  connstent  enough  with  their  natural  notions  of  the 
Sttpcvoie  Being :  bo  i  it  would  not  have  been  so  sigreeable  to  the  mild,  merciful ,  and  benevolent 
idtt  of  the  I>rity  upon  the  christian  scheme;  and  therefore  our  author  has  very  judiciously 
laade  tlie  woidt  of  the  Almighty  diffusing  fragrance  and  delight  to  all  around  him. — Tbybh. 

•■  Bukstataiattjf  sxpres^d. 
See  Qeb.  1.  3. — Hums. 
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Thy  sovran  sentence,  that  man  should  find  grace ;  ^^ 

For  which  both  heaven  and  earth  shall  high  extol 
Thy  praises,  with  the  innumerable  sound 
Of  hymns  and  sacred  songs,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Encompass'd  shall  resound  thee  ever  blese'd. 
For  should  man  finally  be  lost  1  should  man, 
Thy  creature  late  so  loved,  thy  youngest  son. 
Fall  circumvented  thus  by  fraud,  though  join'd 
With  his  own  folly  1  that  be  from  thee  far  ", 
That  far  be  from  thee,  Father,  who  art  judge 
Of  all  things  made,  and  judgest  only  right. 
Or  shall  the  adversary  thus  obtain 
His  end,  and  frustrate  thine  ?  shall  he  fulfil 
His  malice,  and  thy  goodness  bring  to  naught ; 
Or  proud  return,  though  to  his  heavier  doom. 
Yet  with  revenge  accomplished,  and  to  hell 
Draw  after  him  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
By  him  corrupted  ?  or  wilt  thou  thyself 
Abolish  thy  creation,  and  unmake. 
For  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  made  ? 
So  should  thy  goodness  and  thy  greatness  both 
Be  question  d  and  blasphemed  without  defence.  | 

To  whom  the  great  Creator  thus  replied : —  | 

O  Son,  in  whom  my  soul  hath  chief  delight,  , 

Son  of  my  bosom.  Son,  who  art  alone 
My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  efiectual  might, 
All  hast  thou  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are,  all 
As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed  : 
Man  shall  not  quite  be  lost,  but  saved  who  will ; 
Yet  not  of  will  in  him,  but  grace  in  me 
Freely  vouchsafed  :  once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit  and  enthralM 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires : 
Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 
On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe. 
By  me  upheld ;  that  he  may  know  how  frail 
His  fallen  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 
All  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me. 
Some  I  have  chosen  "  of  peculiar  grace, 
Blect  above  the  rest ;  so  is  my  will : 
The  rest  shall  hear  me  call,  and  oft  be  wam'd 
Their  sinful  state,  and  to  appease  betimes 
The  incensed  Deity,  while  ofier  d  grace 
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"  ThatbeAomthet/ar. 
See  Gen.  xviii.  25. — Nbwtom. 

o  8om€  J  kav€  chMtti. 

Our  author  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  rigid  predestination :  be  mu  of  th«  BentiiDcnta  of 
the  more  moderate  CalTinisti ;  and  thought  Uiat  some  indeed  were  elected  of  peculiar  grace ; 
the  rest  might  be  saved,  complying  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Qospel. — Newtoh. 
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Invites ;  for  I  will  dear  their  senses  dark, 

What  xnay  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 

To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due.  '"^ 

To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due,  * 

Though  but  endeavour  d  with  sincere  intent, 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  alow,  mine  eye  not  shut : 

And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 

My  umpire  Conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear, 

Light  after  light,  well  used,  they  shkll  attain ; 

And  to  the  end,  persistuig,  safe  arrive. 

This  my  long  sufferance  and  my  day  of  grace  ^ 

They  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste ; 

But  hard  be  hardened,  blind  be  blinded  more. 

That  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fall ; 

And  none  but  such  from  mercy  I  exclude. 

But  yet  all  is  not  done ;  man  disobeying 

Disloyal  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins 

Against  the  high  supremacy  of  Heaven, 

Affecting  Godhead,  and  so  losing  all, 

To  expiate  his  treason  hath  naught  left ; 

But  to  destruction  sacred  and  devote,  " 

He  with  his  whole  posterity  must  die ; 

Die  he  or  justice  must :  unless  for  him  ''* 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. 

Say,  heavenly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love  ? 

Which  of  you  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 

Man's  mortal  crime ;  and  just  the  unjust  to  save  ? 

Dwells  in  all  heaven  charity  so  dear  ? 

He  ask'd,  but  all  the  heavenly  quire  stood  mute ; 
And  silenoe  was  in  heaven :  on  man's  behalf 
Patron  or  intercessor  none  appeared ; 
Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw 
The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ransom  set. 
And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudged  to  death  and  hell 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  Grod, 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine. 
His  dearest  mediation  thus  renew*d : — 

Father,  thy  word  is  pass'd ;  man  shall  find  grace ; 
And  shall  grace  not  find  means?  that  finds  her  way. 
The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers. 
To  visit  all  thy  creature^,  and  to  all 
Comes  unprevented,  unimplored,  unsought ; 

P  TkU  mp  long  tuferanee  and  mp  dap  nf  graee. 
h  it  a  great  pity  that  our  author  should  hare  that  debased  the  dignity  of  the  Deity,  by 
^tdng  in  bis  mouth  this  horrid  doctrine  of  a  day  of  grace,  after  which  it  is  not  possible  for 
t  Baa  to  repent ;  and  there  can  be  no  sort  of  excuse  for  him,  except  the  candid  reader  will 
■ftke  some  allowance  for  the  prejudices  which  be  might  possibly  receire  from  the  gloomy 
AviBiiy  of  that  enthusiaskie  age  in  which  he  lived. — Tbycju 
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Happy  for  man,  so  coining ;  he  her  aid 
Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins  and  lost ; 
Atonement  for  himself  or  offering  meet, 

Inde1)ted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  bring.  "^ 

Behold  me  then,  me  for  him,  life  for  life, 
I  offer :  on  me  let  thine  anger  fall ; 
Account  me  man ;  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 

Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die  '^ 

Well  pleased  ;  on  me  let  Death  wreak  all  his  rage ; 
Under  his  gloomy  power  I  shall  not  long 
Lie  vanqubh'd ;  thou  hast  given  mo  to  possess 
Life  in  myself  for  ever ;  by  thee  I  live. 

Though  now  to  Death  I  yield,  and  am  his  due  ^" 

All  that  of  me  can  die ;  yet  that  debt  paid. 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 
His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soul 
For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell '' : 

But  I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue  ^^ 

My  vanquisher,  spoil'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil ; 
Death  His  death's  wound  shall  then  receive,  and  ntoop, 
Inglorious,  of  his  mortal  sting  disarm'd. 
I  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high  ^ 

Shall  lead  hell  captive,  maugre  hell,  and  show  '^ 

The  powers  of  darkness  bound.     Thou,  at  the  sight 
Pleased,  out  of  heaven  shalt  look  down  and  smile  ; 
While,  by  thee  raised,  I  ruin  all  my  foes. 
Death  last,  and  with  his  carcase  glut  the  grave  : 
Then,  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeem'd,  *** 

Shall  enter  heaven  long  absent,  and  return. 
Father,  to  see  thy  face,  wherein  no  cloud 
Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assured 
And  reconcilement :  wrath  shall  be  no  more 

Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire.  *" 

His  words  here  ended  **,  but  his  meek  aspect 

1  With  eorrupU<m  Viert  to  dwell. 
Ptaltn  xvi.  10.  "  Thou  ivilt  not  leave  iny  bouI  in  hell,  neither  suffer  thine  Holj  One  to 
see  coiniption  ;** applied  to  our  Sanour*s resurrection  by  St.  Peter,Acts  H.  20,21. — Newton. 

r  Hit  words  here  ended* 
What  a  charming  and  lovely  picture  has  Milton  given  us  of  Ood  the  Son,  considered  as 
our  Saviour  and  Redeemer  ! — not  in  the  least  inferior  in  its  way  to  that  grander  one  in 
the  sixth  book,  where  he  describes  him  clothed  with  majesty  and  terror,  taking  Tengcance 
of  his  enemies.  Before  he  represents  him  speaking,  he  makes  *^  divine  compasdon,  love 
without  end,  and  grace  without  measure,  visibly  to  appear  in  his  &ce,"  v.  140;  and,  car- 
'ryingon  the  same  amiable  picture,  makes  him  end  it  with  a  countenance  "breathing  im- 
mortal love  to  mortal  men.''  Nothing  could  be  better  contrived  to  leave  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  reader^s  mind ;  and  I  believe  one  may  venture  to  assert,  that  no  art  or  words  could 
lift  the  imagination  to  a  stronger  idea  of  a  good  and  benevolent  being.  The  mute  elo- 
quence which  our  author  has  so  prettily  expressed  in  his  "  silent,  yet  spake,*'  is  with  no 
less  beauty  described  by  Tasso,  at  the  end  of  Armida's  speech  to  Godfrey,  c.  iv.  at.  65. 

C16  detto  taoe.  e  la  rinposta  attsnde 

Con  atto,  ch'en  silentio  hk  voce,  e  proghl  — Thybr. 
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Silent  yet  spake,  and  breathed  immortal  love 
To  mortal  men,  above  which  only  shone 
Filial  obedience :  as  a  sacrifice 

Glad  to  be  offcr'd,  he  attends  the  will  ^^ 

Of  his  great  Father.     Admiration  seized 
All  heaven,  what  this  might  mean  and  whither  tend, 
Wondering ;  bat  soon  the  Almighty  thus  replied : 
■    O  thoa,  in  hearen  and  earth  the  only  peace 
Foond  oot  for  mankind  onder  wrath,  O  thou,  '^^ 

My  sole  complacence !  well  thou  know'st  how  dear 
To  me  are  all  my  works ;  nor  man  the  least, 
Though  last  created ;  that  for  him  I  spare 
Thee  from  my  bosom  and  right  hand,  to  save. 
By  losing  thee  a  while,  the  whole  race  lost.  «  ^ 

Thou  therefore,  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem. 
Their  nature  also  to  thy  nature  join ; 
And  be  thyself  man  among  men  on  earth, 
Made  flesh,  when  time  shall  be,  of  virgin  seed. 
By  wondrous  birth :  be  thou  in  Adam's  room  *^ 

The  bead  of  all  mankind,  though  Adam*s  son. 
As  in  him  *  perish  all  men,  so  in  thee. 
As  from  a  second  root,  shall  be  restored. 
As  many  as  are  restored  ;  without  thee  none. 
His  crime  makes  guilty  all  his  sons ;  thy  merit 
Imputed  shall  absolve  them,  who  renounce 
Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds^ 
And  live  in  thee  transplanted,  and  from  thee 
Receive  new  life.     So  man,  as  is  most  just, 
Shall  satffify  for  man,  be  judged  and  die ; 
And  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 
His  brethren,  ransom'd  with  his  own  dear  life. 
So  heavenly  love  shall  outdo  heUish  hate, 
Giving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeem; 
So  dearly  to  redeem  what  hellish  hate 
So  easily  destroy 'd ;  and  still  destroys 
In  those  who,  when  they  may,  accept  not  grace. 
Nor  ahalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 
Man  B  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own. 
Because  thou  hast,  though  throned  in  highest  bliss 
Equal  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 
God-like  fruition,  quitted  all  to  save 
A  world  from  utter  loss ;  and  hast  been  found 
By  merit  more  than  birthright  Son  of  God  :  '  .    | 

Found  worthiest  to  be  so  by  being  good,  '^^    ' 

Far  more  than  great  or  high.    Because  in  thee  ; 

Love  hath  abounded  more  than  glory  abounds ; 
Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 
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See  1  Cor.  xv.  22. — Nkwtoi*. 
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With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  this  throne ; 

Here  shalt  thoa  sit  incamatey  here  ahalt  reign  "* 

Both  God  and  Maa,  Son  both  of  God  and  Man, 
Anointed  nnivenal  King.     All  power 
I  give  thee ;  reign  for  erer,  and  aarame 
Thy  merits ;  under  thee,  as  head  supreme  \ 

Thrones,  princedoms,  powers,  dominionfl^  I  reduce :  *" 

All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 
In  heaven,  or  earth,  or  under  earth  in  hell. 
When  thou  attended  gloriously  from  hearen 
Shalt  in  the  sky  appear,  and  fiom  thee  send 
The  summoning  archangels  to  proclaim 
Thy  dread  tribunal :  forthwith  from  all  winds 
The  liying,  and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 
Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten :  such  a  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep. 
Then,  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge 
Bad  men  and  angels ;  they  anaign'd  shall  sink 
Beneath  thy  sentence :  heU,  her  numbers  full. 
Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut.     Meanwhile 
li  The  world  shall  bum,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 

New  heaven  and  earth,  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell. 

And  after  all  their  tribulations  long 

See  golden  days,  fraitful  of  golden  deeds, 

With  joy  and  love  triumphing  and  fair  truth : 

Then  thou  thy  regal  sceptre  shalt  lay  by. 

For  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shall  need ;  ^ 

God  shall  be  all  in  all.     But,  all  ye  gods, 

Adore  him,  who  to  compass  all  this  dies ; 

Adore  the  Son,  and  honour  him  as  me. 

No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceased,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels  with  a  shout  %  *^ 

t  Under  Utu,  a$  head  eupreme. 
Here  the  speech  begins  to  swell  into  a  considerable  degree  of  sublimity,  and  that  of  the 
purest  and  most  perfect  kind,  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  our  most  reverent  ideas  of  the 
great  Being  who  is  the  speaker,  as  be  is  portrayed  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptarea.<-~DvMsmu 

"  WUhaihouU 

At  this  expression  of  angelic  praise,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  Addison's  remarks  nnbn>ken 
upon  the  amazing  colloquy  which  they  had  heard.  The  critie  commeDoes  at  ver.  &6,  and 
ends  with  ver.  415. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  v.  56,  and  of  everything  that  is  transacted  in  it,  is  a 
prospect  worthy  of  Omniscience ;  and  as  much  above  that  in  which  Yiigil  has  drawn 
Jupiter,  as  the  christian  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  more  rational  and  sublime  than  that 
•f  the  heathens.  The  particular  objects  on  which  he  is  described  to  have  cast  his  eye  sre 
represented  in  the  most  beautiful  and  lively  manner. 

SaUn's  approach  to  the  confines  of  the  creation  is  finely  imaged  in  the  beginning  of  the 
speech  which  immediately  follows.  The  effects  of  this  speech  in  the  blessed  spirit*,  and  in 
the  Divine  Person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  cannot  bat  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader  with 
a  secret  pleasure  and  complacency. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  the  circumstance,  wherein  the  whole  host  of  angels 
arc  reprcKntcd  as  standing  mute ;  nor  show  how  proper  the  occasion  was  to  produce  sodi  s 
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Load  as  from  numLera  without  number,  sweet 

As  from  blest  Yoices,  uttering  joy ;  heaven  rung 

With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  fill'd 

The  etexnal  regions.     Lowly  reverent 

Towards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  ground  .  '^ 

With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 

Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold ; 

Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 

In  Paradise  fast  by  the  tree  of  life 

Began  to  bloom ;  but  soon  for  man's  ofienoe  *'* 

To  heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows, 

And  flowers  aloft  shading  the  foxmt  of  liife, 

And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 

Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream ; 

With  these,  that  never  fade,  the  spirits  elect 

Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreathed  with  beams ; 

Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  ofi^,  the  bright 

Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 

Impuxpled  with  celestial  roses  smiled. 

Then  crown'd  again  their  golden  harps  they  took. 

Harps  ever  tuned,  that  glittering  by  their  side 

Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 

Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 

Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high ; 

No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join  '^° 

Melodious  part :  such  concord  is  in  heaven. 

Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung,  Omnipotent, 
Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 
Eternal  King ;  thee,  Authour  of  all  being. 
Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible 
Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sitt'st 
Throned  inaccessible ;  but  when  thou  shadest 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  cloud 
Drawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  shrine. 
Dark  with  excessive  bright '  thy  skiHs  appear. 
Yet  dazzle  heaven ;  that  brightest  seraphim 
Approach  not ;  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes. 
Thee  next  they  sang  of  all  creation  first. 
Begotten  Son,  Divine  Similitude, 

In  whose  conspicuous  countenance  without  cloud  '^ 

Made  visible  the  Almighty  Father  shines. 
Whom  else  no  creature  can  behold :  on  thee 
Impreas'd  the  effiilgence  of  his  glory  abides ; 

A)eoe«  in  beftreo.     The  close  of  tliis  divine  colloqny,  and  the  hjmn  of  angels  vhich  follows 
npon  it,  are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetical. — AonisoN. 

▼  Dark  with  ex^ssive  bright. 

Gnj  has  imitated  this,  speaking  of  Milton, — 

Blasted  with  excess  of  11; ht, 
Closed  his  ejes  in  endless  night. 
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Tiansfiiaed  on  thee  his  ample  Spirit  rests. 
He  heaven  of  hearens  and  all  the  powers  therein 
I  By  thee  created,  and  by  thee  threw  down 

The  a^iring  dominations :  thou  that  day 
lliy  Fathers  dreadfiil  thunder  didst  not  spare. 
Nor  stop  thy  flaming  chariot^  wheels  that  shook 
Heaven  8  everlasting  frame ;  while  o'er  the  necks 
Thou  drovest  of  warring  angels,  disarray'd. 
Back  firom  pursuit  thy  powers  with  load  acclaim 
Thee  only  extoll'd.  Son  of  thy  Father  s  might. 
To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes ; 
Not  so  on  man ;  him,  through  their  malice  ftdlen. 
Father  of  mercy  and  grace,  thou  didst  not  doom 
So  strictly ;  but  much  more  to  pity  incline. 
No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 
Perceive  thee  purposed  not  to  doom  frail  man 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  inclined ; 
He,  to  appease  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strife 
Of  mercy  and  justice  in  thy  face  discerned. 
Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat 
Second  to  thee,  ofier  d  himself  to  die 
For  man's  offence.     O  unexampled  love. 
Love  no  where  to  be  found,  less  than  Divine ! 
Hail,  Son  of  God!  Saviour  of  men!  Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song 
Henceforth ;  and  never  shall  my  harp  thy  praise 
Foiget,  nor  from  thy  Father  s  pnuse  disjoin. 

Thus  they  in  heaven,  above  the  starry  sphere. 
Their  happy  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spent. 
Meanwhile  upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides. 
The  luminous  inferiour  orbs,  inclosed 
From  Chaos  and  the  inroad  of  Darkness  old ; 
Satan  alighted  walks ;  a  globe  fiir  off 
It  seem'd  ^,  now  seems  a  boundless  continent. 
Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  night 
Starless,  exposed,  and  ever-threatening  storms 
Of  Chaos  blustering  round,  inclement  sky ; 
Save  on  that  side,  which  from  the  wall  of  heaven. 
Though  distant  far,  some  small  reflection  gains 
Of  glimmering  air,  less  vex'd  with  tempest  loud  : 
Here  walk'd  the  fiend  at  laige  in  spacious  field. 
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^  Aglobtfar  of 
It  *€em'd. 
Satan's  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  universe,  which  at  a  distance  appeared  to  him  of  s 
globular  form,  but  upon  his  nearer  approach  looked  like  an  unbounded  plain,  is  nstursl 
and  noble ;  as  his  roaming  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  creation,  between  that  maas  of  matter 
which  was  wrought  into  a  world,  and  that  shi^wless  unformed  heap  of  mateiials  which  still 
lay  in  chaos  and  confusion,  strikes  the  imagination  with  something  astonishii^lj  great  sod 
wild. — Addison. 
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As  when  a  vDltnre  '  on  I  mans  bred, 

Wlioae  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 

Dislodging  firom  a  region  acarce  of  prey 

To  goi^  the  flesh  of  lambs,  or  yeanling  kids 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  springs  ^* 

Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams ; 

Bat  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drivcf 

With  sails  and  wind  '  their  cany  waggons  light : 

So  on  this  windy  sea  of  land  the  fiend  ^ 

Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey ; 

Alone,  for  other  creature  in  this  place. 

Living  or  lifeless,  to  be  found  was  none ; 

None  yet,  but  store  hereafter  from  the  earth 

Up  hither  like  aerial  vapours  flew  **^ 

Of  all  things  transitory  and  vain,  when  sin 

With  vanity  had  fiU'd  the  works  of  men : 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  fame. 

Or  happiness  in  this  or  the  other  life ;  *^ 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 

Of  painful  superstition  and  blind  zeal, 

Naught  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 

Fit  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds : 

An  the  unaocompllsh'd  works  of  nature's  hand, 

Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd, 

I>isBolved  on  earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  vain, 

Till  final  dissolution  wander  here : 

Not  in  the  neighbouring  moon,  as  some  have  dream'd ; 

Those  aigent  fields  more  likely  habitants. 

Translated  saints,  or  middle  spirits  hold 

Betwixt  the  angelical  and  human  kind  : 

Hither  of  ill-join'd  sons,  and  daughters  bom ' 

'  At  when  a  vulture^ 
Tbii  simile  ]»  rerj  appoute  and  lively,  and  corresponds  exactly  in  all  the  particulai-s. 
8atui  csooiing  from  bell  to  earth,  in  order  to  destroy  mankind,  but  lighting  first  on  the 
buv  coDTCB  of  the  world's  outermost  orb,  "a  sea  of  land/'  as  the  poet  calls  it,  is  very  fitly 
tomyared  to  a  vulture  flying  in  quest  of  his  prey,  tender  lamlM  or  kids  new-yeaned,  from 
die  Uirea  rocks  to  the  more  fruitful  hills  and  streams  of  India ;  but  lighting  in  his  way  on 
<be  plains  of  Sericana,  which  were  in  a  manner  "  a  sea  of  land  **  too ;  the  country  being  so 
""^^otb  and  open,  that  carriages  were  driven  (as  travellers  report)  with  sails  and  wind. 
loiMs  is  a  oelebisted  mountain  in  Asia. — Ncwrov. 

7  Ckinetei  drive 
With  taU$  and  wind, 
^ny  has  caught  the  tone  of  this : 

The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  galea. 

>  Hither  nfiU'Join'dswit. 

He  means  ihs  sons  of  God  ill-joined  with  iJte  daughters  of  meny  alluding  to  that 

^t  of  Scripture,  Gen.  vi.  4  : — ^  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days ;  and  also  after 

"''t,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to 

^^^^ ;  the  iame  became  mighty  men,  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown.*'     Where,  by  the 
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First  from  the  ancient  world  those  giants  came 

With  many  a  rain  exploit,  though  then  renown  d  : 

The  huilders  next  of  Babel  on  the  plain 

Of  Sennaar,  and  still  with  vain  design 

New  Babels,  had  they  wherewithal,  would  build : 

Others  came  mngle ;  he,  who  to  be  deem'd 

A  god,  leap'd  fondly  into  ^tna  flames, 

Empedodes ;  and  he  who,  to  enjoy 

Plato's  Elysium,  leap'd  into  the  sea, 

Cleombrotus,  and  many  more  too  long, 

Embyros  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars, 

White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery. 

Here  pilgrims  roam,  that  stray'd  so  fiur  to  seek 

In  Golgotha  him  dead,  who  lives  in  hearen ; 

And  they,  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise  % 

Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 

Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  paas  disguised ; 

They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  fix'd^ 

And  that  crystalline  sphere  ^  whose  balance  weighs 

The  trepidation  talk'd,  and  that  first  moved  : 

And  now  Saint  Peter  at  heaven's  wicket  seems 

To  wait  them  with  his  keys,  and  now  at  foot 

Of  heaven  s  ascent  they  lift  their  feet,  when,  lo ! 

A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 

Blows  them  transverse  ten  thousand  leagues  awry 

Into  the  devious  air :  then  might  ye  see 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits  with  their  wearers  toss'd 

And  flutter'd  into  rags ;  then  rellques,  beads, 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls. 

The  sport  of  winds :  all  these  upwhlrl'd  aloft. 

Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off. 

Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad  %  since  call'd  *^ 

The  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown  ( 

"  sons  of  God,**  some  Fathers  and  commentaton  have  understood  angeU^  as  if  the  angrU     r 
had  been  enamoured  and  married  to  women :  but  the  true  meaning  is,  that  the  posteritr  of 
Seth  and  other  patriarchs,  who  were  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and  therefore  called  ^the 
sons  of  God,**  intermarried  with  the  idolatrous  posterity  of  wicked  Cain. — Nbwton. 

^  And  they,  v)ho  to  be  mre  ofParadUe. 
This  Tene,  and  the  two  following,  allude  to  a  ridiculous  opinion  that  obtained  in  the 
dark  ages  of  popery ;  that,  at  the  time  of  death,  to  he  clothed  in  a  friar^s  habit,  was  an  in- 
fallible  road  to  hearen. — Bowlb. 

^  And  tSat  erpataUine  sphere. 
He  speaks  here  according  to  the  ancient  astronomy,  adopted  and  improTed  by  Ptolemy. — 

NSWTOM. 

c  Into  a  Umbo  targe  ami  broad. 

The  Umbut  pairum^  as  it  is  called,  is  a  place  that  the  schoolmen  supposed  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  hell,  where  the  seals  of  the  patriarchs  were  detained,  and  those  good  men 
who  died  before  our  Savioar's  resurrection.  Our  author  gives  the  same  name  to  his 
**  Paradise  of  Fools,"  and  more  imtionally  places  it  beyond  ^^  the  backside  of  the  world/* — 
Nkwtoh. 

The  *^  Limbo  of  Vanity**  has  been  censured  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  e|HC. 
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LoDg  after,  now  unpeopled,  and  untrod. 

All  this  dark  globe  the  fiend  found  as  he  passed ; 

And  long  he  wander  d  till  at  last  a  gleam 

Of  dawning  light  tam'd  thitherward  in  haste  ^ 

His  trayel'd  steps :  far  distant  he  descries, 

Ascending  by  d^irees  magnificent 

Up  to  the  widl  of  heayen,  a  stmcture  high  ; 

At  top  whereof,  bnt  fiir  more  rich,  appear  d 

The  work  as  of  a  kingly  palace  gate,  ^^ 

With  frontispiece  of  diamond  and  gold 

Imbellish'd ;  thick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 

The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 

By  model  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn. 

The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw  <><> 

Angela  ascending  and  descending,  bands 

Of  goardians  bright,  when  he  from  £6an  fled 

To  Padan-Aram  in  the  field  of  Luz, 

Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  sky. 

And  waking  cried  '^  This  is  the  gate  of  hear  en."  ^*^ 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 

There  always,  but  drawn  up  to  heaTen  sometimes 

Viewless ;  and  underneath  a  bright  sea  flow*d 

Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 

Who  after  came  from  earth,  sailing  arrived,  '^ 

Wafted  by  angels;  or  flew  o'er  the  lake. 

Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fieiy  steeds. 

The  stairs  were  then  let  down;  whether  to  dare 

The  fiend  by  easy  ascent,  or  aggravate 

His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss :  ^'^ 

Direct  against  which  open'd  from  beneath, 

Just  o'er  the  bliasfal  seat  of  Paradise, 

A  passage  down  to  the  earth,  a  passage  wide ; 

Wider  by  far  than  that  of  after  times 

Over  Mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  large,  ^ 

Over  the  promised  land  to  God  so  dear ; 

By  which,  to  visit  oft  those  happy  tribes, 

Chi  high  behests  his  angels  to  and  fro 

Passed  frequent,  and  his  eye  with  choice  regard. 

From  Paneaa,  the  fount  of  Jordan's  flood,  '^ 

To  BeersabA,  where  the  Holy  Land 

Borders  on  iEgypt  and  the  Arabian  shore : 

So  wide  the  opening  seem'd,  where  bounds  were  set 

To  darkness,  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave. 

Satan  from  hence  now  on  the  lower  stair,    ,  ^ 

That  sealed  by  steps  of  gold  to  heaven  gate, 

Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 

Of  ail  this  world  at  once,     as  when  a  scout. 

Through  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 

An  night,  at  last  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn  ^ 
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Obtains  die  htow  of  some  lugh-rfimhiiig  hill. 

Which  to  his  eye  disDOTefB  aoaware 

The  goodly  pwiegiect  of  some  foiei^  land 

First  seen ;  or  some  lenown'd  metropolis, 

With  glisteriiig  ^izee  and  pinnacles  adom'd, 

Wiiich  now  the  rising  son  gtkk  with  his  beams : 

Sach  wonder  seized,  thoogfa  after  heaven  seen. 

The  ^irit  malign  ;  bat  madi  more  envy  sebbed« 

At  sight  of  all  this  world  beheld  so  fiur. 

Rovmd  he  sarreys',  (and  well  miigfat,  where  he  stood 

So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 

Of  night's  extended  shade,)  from  eastern  point 

Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 

Andromeda  fiir  off  Atlantic  seas 

Beyond  the  horizon :  then  from  pole  to  pole 

He  views  in  breadth ;  and  without  longer  panse 

Downright  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 

His  flight  precipitant ;  and  winds  with  ease 

Throngh  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way 

Amongst  innumerable  stars,  that  shone 

Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem'd  other  worlds, 

Or  other  worlds  they  seem'd,  or  happy  isles. 

Like  those  Hesperian  gardens,  fimied  of  old. 

Fortunate  fields,  and  groves  and  flowery  vales. 

Thrice  happy  isles ;  but  who  dwelt  happy  there 

He  stay'd  not  to  inquire.    Above  them  all. 

The  golden  sun,  in  splendour  likest  heaven. 

Allured  his  eye  :  thither  his  course  he  bends 

Through  the  calm  firmament ;  but  up  or  down. 

By  centre  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell. 

Or  longitude,  where  the  great  luminary. 

Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thick. 

That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due. 

Dispenses  ligbt  from  far ;  they  as  they  move 

Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 

Days,  montlis,  and  years,  towards  his  all-cheering  lamp 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions;  or  are  tum'd 

By  hb  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 

With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen. 

Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep ; 

So  wondrously  was  set  his  station  bright 

There  lands  the  fiend :  a  spot  like  which  periiaps 

Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb 

'  Round  he  Murvtjft. 
He  lurvejt  the  whole  creation  from  east  to  "m&t,  and  from  north  to  south.     Bat  poetry 
delights  to  ny  the  most  common  things  in  an  uncommon  manner.     It  is  Bae  as  it  is 
natural,  to  represent  Satan  taking  a  view  of  the  world  hefore  he  threw  himself  into  it. — 

NSWTON. 
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Through  his  glazed  optic  tube  yet  never  8aw^  ^ 

The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright, 

C<»npared  with  aught  on  earth,  metal  or  stone; 

Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  inform'd 

With  radiant  Ught,  as  glowing  iron  with  fire : 

If  metal,  part  seem'd  gold,  part  diver  dear ;  ^ 

If  stone,  carbuncle  most  or  chrysolite, 

Ruby  or  topaz,  to  the  twelve  that  shone 

In  Aaron's  breastplate ;  and  a  stone  besides 

Imagined  rather  oft  than  elsewhere  seen : 
j  That  stone,  or  like  to  that  which  here  below  ^® 

Phfloflophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought ; 
'  In  vain,  though  by  their  powerful  art  they  bind 

Volatil  Hermes,  uid^adl  up  unbound 

In  various  shapes  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 

Drain'd  through  a  limbeck  to  his  native  form, 
i  What  wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here 

Breathe  forth  elixir  pure,  and  rivers  run 
{  Potable  gold ;  when  with  one  virtuous  touch. 

The  arch'chemic  sun,  so  fiir  from  us  remote, 

Produces,  with  terrestrial  humour  mix'd, 

Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things, 
I  Of  colour  glorious  and  efiect  so  rare  ? 

Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  devil  met 

Undazzled ;  fiur  and  wide  his  eye  commands : 

For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade. 

But  all  sunshine.     As  when  his  beams  at  noon 

Culminate  from  the  equator,  as  they  now 

i%ot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 

Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fiill ;  and  the  air, 

No  where  so  dear,  sha^n'd  his  visual  ray 

To  objects  distant  fiu* ;  whereby  he  soon 

Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  stand. 
'  The  same  whom  John'  saw  also  in  the  sun : 

His  back  was  tum'd,  but  not  his  brightness  hid ; 

Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar 

Girded  his  head  ;  nor  less  his  locks  behind 

Illustrious  on  his  shoulders  fledge  with  wings 

Lay  waving  round  :  on  some  great  charge  employ 'd 

He  seem'd,  or  fix'd  in  cogitation  deep. 

Glad  was  the  spirit  impure,  as  now  in  hope  ^'^ 

To  find  who  might  direct  his  wandering  flight 

To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  man, 

*  Through  hit  glazed  optU  tube  yet  never  taw. 
The  fpots  in  the  snii  are  Yitible  with  a  telescope :  but  astronomer  perhaps  never  saw, 
'*  tfarottgh  his  glazed  optic  tube,''  such  a  spot  as  Satan,  now  he  was  in  the  sun^s  orb.     The 
poet  mentions  this  glass  the  ofiener  in  honour  of  Galileo,  whom  he  means  here  by  the 
saironofDer. — Niwtok. 

'  The  tame  u>h&m  John. 
Sec  Bey.  xiz.  17 : — **  And  I  saw  an  angel  standing  in  the  sun." — Nkwton. 
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His  joamey's  end,  and  our  beginning  woe. 

But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape ; 

Which  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay : 

And  now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears. 

Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 

Youth  smiled  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 

Suitable  grace  diffused,  so  well  he  feign*d ; 

Under  a  coronet  his  flo¥ring  hair 

In  curls  on  either  cheek  play'd  ;  wings  he  wore 

Of  many  a  colour  d  plume  sprinkled  with  gold  ; 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct ;  and  held 

Before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand. 

He  drew  not  nigh  unheard  ;  the  angel  bright, 

Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  tum'd, 

Admonish'd  by  his  ear ;  and  straight  was  known 

The  archangel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven. 

Who  in  God's  presence  nearest  to  his  throne 

Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  hb  eyes 

That  run  through  all  the  heavens,  or  down  to  the  earth 

Bear  his  swift  errands,  over  moist  and  dry, 

O'er  sea  and  land  :  him  Satan  thus  accosts  :— 

Uriel ',  for  thou  of  those  seven  spirits  that  stand 
In  sight  of  God's  high  throne,  gloriously  bright,  *'^ 

The  first  art  wont  his  great  authentic  will 
Interpreter  through  highest  heaven  to  bring, 
Where  all  his  sons  thy  embassy  attend ; 
And  here  art  likeliest  by  supreme  decree 
Like  honour  to  obtain,  and  as  his  eye 
To  visit  oft  this  new  creation  round ; 
Unspeakable  desire  to  see,  and  know 

All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man,  , 

His  chief  delight  and  favour,  him  for  whom  j 

All  these  his  works  so  wondrous  ho  ordain'd,  ^*^     i 

Hath  brought  me  from  the  quires  of  cherubim 

Alone  thus  wandering.    Brightest  seraph,  tell  ', 

In  which  of  all  these  shining  orbs  hath  man 
His  fixed  seat,  or  fixed  seat  hath  none. 
But  all  these  shining  orbs  his  choice  to  dwell ; 
That  I  may  find  him,  and,  with  secret  gaze 
Or  open  admiration,  him  behold. 
On  whom  the  great  Creator  hath  bestow'd 
Worlds,  and  on  whom  hath  all  these  graces  pour'd  : 
That  both  in  him  and  all  things,  as  is  meet,  ''^ 

The  universal  Maker  we  may  praise ; 

t  Uriel. 

Hit  name  is  derived  from  two  Hebrew  wordt,  which  signify  God  is  my  lighi.  He  is 
mentioned  as  a  good  angel  in  the  second  book  of  Esdras;  and  the  Jews,  and  some  Cliri8tutn&, 
conceiTe  him  to  be  an  angel  of  light  accordin|^  to  his  name,  and  therefore  he  has,  properly, 
his  station  in  the  sun. — Nxwtom. 
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Who  justly  hath  driven  ^ut  his  rebel  foes 

To  deepest  hell ;  and,  to  repair  that  loss, 

Created  this  new  happy  race  of  men 

To  serve  him  better :  wise  are  all  his  ways.  ^'^ 

So  spake  the  false  dissembler  unperceived ; 
For  neither  man  n6r  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy  **,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone, 

By  his  permissive  will,  through  heaven  and  earth  :  ^^ 

And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake',  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems ;  which  now  for  once  beguiled 
Uriel,  though  regent  of  the  son,  and  held 
The  sharpest-sighted  spirit  of  all  in  heaven  : 
WIio  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul, 
In  his  uprightness,  answer  thus  retum'd  :— 

Fair  angel,  thy  desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  Work-master,  leads  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame,  but  rather  merits  praise 
The  more  it  seems  excess,  that  led  thee  hither 
From  thy  empyreal  mansion  thus  alone, 
To  witness  with  thine  eyes  what  some  perhaps. 
Contented  with  report,  hear  only  in  heaven : 
For  wonderful  indeed  are  all  his  works. 
Pleasant  to  know^,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  always  with  delight : 
But  what  created  mind  can  comprehend 
Their  number ;  or  the  wisdom  infinite 
That  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  causes  deep  ? 

•»  Hypocrity, 

Wliat  is  nid  here  of  hypocrisy  is  censured  as  a  digressioii ;  but  it  aeemi  no  more  than  is 
•bioltttelj  oeoeanrj  ;  for  otherwise  it  might  be  thought  Tery  strange,  that  the  evil  spirit 
should  paM  undiscovered  by  the  archangel  Uriel,  the  regent  of  the  sun,  and  the  sharpest- 
sighted  ^Hrit  in  hearen ;  and  therefore  the  poet  endeavours  to  account  for  it  by  saying,  that 
hypocrisy  cannot  be  discerned  by  man  or  angel ;  it  is  invisible  to  all  but  God,  &c.  But 
yet  tlic  evil  spirit  did  not  pass  wholly  undiscovered ;  for,  though  Uriel  was  not  aware  of 
him  now,  yet  he  found  reason  to  suspect  him  afterwards  from  his  furious  gestures  on  ihe 
nMwiit«~NswT(m« 

The  poet's  recollection  of  his  having  been  deluded  by  the  matchless  hypocrisy  of 
CronweU,  might  have  inspired  him  with  this  admirable  apology  for  Uriel. — Haylsy. 

1  And  o/tt  thimgh  wisdom  teaJU. 

He  must  be  very  critically  splenetic  indeed  who  will  not  pardon  this  little  digressional 

ohserraiioiii.     There  is  not  in  my  opinion  a  nobler  sentiment,  or  one  more  poetically  ex- 

pftasedy  in  the  whole  poem.     What  great  art  has  the  poet  shown  in  taking  off  the  dryness 

of  a  men  monl  sentence,  by  throwing  it  into  the  form  of  a  short  and  beautiful  allegory !— - 
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J  PUoiant  to  know. 
TKia  It  oiM  of  those  places  where  a  negligence  in  metre  is  not  only  excusable,  in  taking 
away  monotony,  but  carries  with  it  a  digdlt^  which  no  smoothness  of  verse  could  give  it, 
the  words  being  in  almost  the  same  order  as  in  Scriptare.— .STiLuiiorLBrr. 
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I  saw,  when  at  his  word  the  fonnless  mass, 

This  world  8  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap ; 

Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar  '>* 

Stood  ruled ;  stood  vast  infinitude  confined ; 

Till  at  his  second  bidding  darkness  fled. 

Light  shone,  and  order  from  disorder  spfUng. 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 

The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire ;  ^'^ 

And  this  ethereal  quintessence^  of  heaven 

Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms, 

That  roird  orbicular,  and  tum'd  to  stars 

Numberless,  as  thou  seest,  and  how  they  move  ; 

Each  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his  course  ;  ^^ 

The  rest  in  circuit  walls  this  universe. 

Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 

With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  slilnes ; 

That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man  ;  that  light 

His  day,  which  else,  as  the  other  hemisphere,  ^^^ 

Night  would  invade ;  but  there  the  neighbouring  moon. 

So  call  tliat  opposite  fair  star,  her  aid, 

Timely  interposes ;  and  her  monthly  round 

Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid  heaven. 

With  borrow'd  light  her  countenance  triform 

Hence  fills  and  empties  to  enlighten  the  earth ; 

And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night. 

That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  Paradise, 

Adam's  abode ;  those  lofty  shades  his  bower : 

Thy  way  thou  canst  not  miss,  me  mine  requires.  ^" 

Thus  said,  he  tum'd ;  and  Satan,  bowing  low. 
As  to  superior  spirits  is  wont  in  heaven, 

Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglects,  I 

Took  leave ;  and  toward  the  coast  of  earth  beneath, 
Down  from  the  ecliptic,  sped  with  hoped  success, 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel. 
Nor  stay'd,  till  on  Niphates'  top*  he  lights. 

^  And  this  ethereal  quinUseeiue. 
The  four  elementa  Kaated  to  their  quarten,  but  this  fifth  encnoe  flew  apwftrd. — Nmrroif. 

1  On  IfiphaUf'top. 

The  poet  lands  Satan  on  this  mountain,  says  Hume,  because  it  borden  on  Meaopotamia, 
in  which  the  most  judicious  describere  of  Paradise  place  it. — Donbtou 

Satan  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the  surface,  or  utmost  wall  of  the  uniTerie,  dts- 
coven  at  laxt  a  wide  gap  in  it,  which  led  into  the  creation,  and  is  described  as  the  opening 
through  which  the  angels  pass  to  and  firo  into  the  lower  world,  upon  their  crruids  to  ! 
mankind.  His  sitting  upon  the  brink  of  this  passage,  and  taking  a  sunrcj  of  the  wboW 
face  of  nature  that  appeared  to  him  new  and  fresh  in  all  its  beautiea,  with  the  simile  illoa- 
trating  this  circumstance,  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  as  surprising  and  glorious  an  idea  l| 
as  any  that  arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He  looks  down  into  that  vast  hollow  of  the  universe 
with  the  eye,  or  as  Milton  calls  it  in  his  first  book,  with  the  ken  of  an  angel.  He  surveys 
all  the  wonders  in  this  immense  amphitheatre  that  lies  between  both  the  poles  of  heaven, 
and  takes  in  at  one  view  the  whole  round  of  the  creation. 

Hu  flight  between  the  several  worlds  that  shined  on  every  side  of  him,  and  thepvtacolar 
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dctcriptMHi  of  the  fon,  are  set  forth  in  all  the  wantonness  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  His 
•hape,  speech,  and  behaviour,  upon  his  transforming  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  are 
touched  with  exquisite  beautj.  The  poet's  thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  sun,  which 
io  the  Tulgar  opinion  of  mankind  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  creation ;  the  placing 
in  it  an  ai^l ;  is  a  circumstance  very  finely  contrived,  and  the  more  adjusted  to  a  poetical 
profaabtlitv,  as  it  was  a  received  doctrine  among  the  most  famous  philosophers,  that  every  orb 
had  its  inteU^enoe ;  and  as  an  apostle  in  sacred  writ  is  said  to  have  seen  such  an  angel  in  the 
son.  Id  the  answer  which  this  angel  returns  to  the  disguised  evil  spirit,  there  is  such  a 
becoming  majesty  as  is  altogether  suitable  to  a  superior  being.  The  part  of  it  in  which  he 
Rpiesenta  himself  as  present  at  the  creation,  is  very  noble  in  itself;  and  not  only  proper 
where  it  is  introdaccd,  but  requisite  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows  in  the  seventh 
book:— 

I  saw,  when  at  hia  word  the  formless  mass. 

This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap : 

ConfnsSon  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 

Stood  ruled ;  stood  vast  infinitude  confined  ; 

Tin,  at  hia  second  bidding.  Darkness  fled. 

Light  shone^  and  order  tram  disorder  sprung. 

In  die  following  part  of  the  speech  he  points  out  the  earth  with  such  circumstances,  tluit 
the  reader  can  scarce  forbear  fiincying  himself  employed  on  the  same  distant  view  of  it.  — > 
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BOOK   IV. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


I  BELIEVE  that  this  book  of  the  poem  is  a  general  favourite  with  readers :  there 
are  parts  of  it  beautiful ;  but  it  appears  to  me  far  less  grand  than  the  books  which 
precede  it :  it  has,  I  think,  not  only  less  sublimity,  but  less  poetical  invention.  It 
required  less  imagination  to  describe  the  garden  of  Eden  tnan  Pandsemonium  or 
Chaos.  Adam  and  Eve  are— the  one  noble,  the  other  lovely  ; — ^but  still  thejr  are 
human  beings,  with  human  passions. 

Some  criticisms  might  be  made  both  on  the  described  scenery,  and  on  the  ooeu- 
pations  of  our  first  parents.  The  gardener's  skill  and  labours  do  not  seem  very 
necessary  or  natural  at  the  first  spring  of  the  earth's  creation.  The  bard  seems  for 
the  moment  so  far  to  have  forgot  himself  as  to  attempt  rivality  with  the  picturesque 
inveutions  of  mere  human  poets :  there  is  not  that  compression  and  massy  strength, 
which  is  the  usual  quality  of  Miltonic  painting.  Grandeur  was  Milton's  element, 
not  beauty  or  tenderness  !  Invention  will  only  be  found  where  the  natural  strength 
lies,  not  where  it  is  sought  by  labour  and  art.  Where  Milton  drew  a  giant,  he 
invented  ; — where  he  drew  beauty,  he  borrowed. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  Satan  is  the  hero  of  **  Paradise  Lost,**  not  Adam ; 
and  this  is  true !  Neither  Adam  nor  Eve  take  a  part  sufficiently  active  and 
important. 


ARGUMENT. 

fiATAKt  now  In  prospect  of  Eden,  and  nigh  the  place  where  he  must  now  attempt  Che  bold  enter- 
prise which  he  undertook  altme  against  God  and  man,  ialls  into  many  doubts  with  himedf. 
and  many  passtons,  fear,  envy,  and  despair ;  but  at  length  confirms  himself  in  evil.  Jooroeyt 
on  to  Paradise,  whose  outward  prospect  and  situation  is  described,  overleaps  the  bounds ; 
sits  in  the  shape  of  a  cormorant  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  as  the  highest  in  the  ganlea,  to  look 
about  him.,  The  garden  described ;  Satan's  first  sight  of  Adam  and  Eve:  his  wonder  at 
their  excellent  form  and  happy  state,  but  with  resolution  to  work  their  fall :  overhears  their 
discourse ;  thence  gathers  that  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  was  forbidden  them  to  eat  of.  ondar 
penalty  of  death ;  and  thereon  intends  to  found  hts  temptation,  by  seducing  them  to  trans- 
gress :  then  leares  them  awhile,  to  know  farther  of  their  state  by  some  other  means.  Mean- 
while, Uriel,  descending  on  a  sunbeam,  warns  Gabriel,  whe  had  in  charge  the  gate  of 
Paradise,  that  some  evil  spirit  had  escaped  the  deep,  and  passed  at  noon  by  his  sphere  in 
the  shape  of  a  good  angel  down  to  Paradise,  discovered  afterwards  by  his  furious  ffestoxes  In 
the  mount.  Gabriel  promisee  to  find  him  ere  morning.  Night  coming  on,  Adam  and  Ere 
discourse  of  going  to  their  rest :  their  bower  described ;  their  evening  worship.  Gabriel. 
drawing  forth  his  bands  of  night-wateh  to  walk  the  rounds  of  Paradiee.  appoints  two  strong 
angels  to  Adam's  bower,  lest  the  evil  spirit  should  be  there  doing  some  harm  to  Adam  or 
Eve  sleeping ;  there  they  find  him  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  tempting  her  in  a  dream,  and  bring 
him,  though  unwilling,  to  Gabriel ;  by  whom  questioned,  he  soomfiiUy  answers,  prepares 
resistance^  but,  hindered  by  a  sign  from  heaven,  flies  out  of  Paradise. 


O,  FOR  that  warning  voice  %  which  he  who  saw 
The  Apocalypse,  heard  cry  in  heaven  aload, 

*  0,/or  that  Mfaming  voice. 
The  poet  opens  this  book  with  a  wish,  in  the  manner  of  Shakspeare :  "  O,  for  a  Muse 
of  fire !  *"  Prol.  to  Hen.  V. ;  "  O,  for  a  falconer's  voice ! "'  Rom*  and  Juliet,  a.  ii.  s.  2. 
And,  in  order  to  raise  the  homir  and  attention  of  his  reader,  he  introduces  his  relation  of 
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Then  when  the  dragon,  put  to  second  rout, 
Came  furious  down  to  be  revenged  on  men, 
*  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  on  earth  !'  that  now, 
While  time  was,  our  first  parents  had  been  wam'd 
The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  'scaped. 
Haply  BO  'scaped  his  mortal  snare ;  for  now 
Satan,  now  first  inflamed  with  rage,  came  down. 
The  tempter  ere  the  accuser  of  mankind. 
To  wreak  on  innocent  haH  man  his  loss 
Of  ihai  first  battel,  and  his  flight  to  hell : 
Yet  not  rejoicing  in  his  speed  \  though  bold| 
Far  off  and  fearless,  nor  with  cause  to  boast. 

Begins  his  dire  attempt ;  which  nigh  the  birth,  " 

Now  rolling,  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast. 
And  like  a  devilish  ei^ine  back  recoils 
Upon  himself:  horrour  and  doubt  duitract 
His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 
I  The  hell  within  him ;  for  within  him  hell 

He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  hell 
One  step,  no  more  than  from  himself,  can  fly 
By  change  of  place :  now  conscience  wakes  despair 
That  slumber'd ;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 

Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be,  '^ 

Worse ;  of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferings  must  ensue. 
Sometimes  towards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  grieved  look  he  fixes  sad  ; 
Sometimes  towards  heaven "  and  the  full  blazing  sun. 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower :  '^ 

Then,  much  revolving,  thus  in  sighs  began : — 
O  thou,  that,  with  surpassing '^  glory  crown'd, 

Saua'i  adventures  upon  earth,  by  wishing  that  the  same  warning  voice  had  been  uttered 
now  at  Satan's  fint  coming,  which  St.  John,  who  in  a  vision  saw  the  Apocalypse,  or 
tcvelation  of  the  most  remarkable  events  which  were  to  befal  the  christian  church  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  heard  when  the  drsgon  was  put  to  second  rout.  Rev.  xii.  12.  **"  Woe  to 
the  inhabitaats  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea  !  for  the  devil  is  come  down  onto  you,  having 
great  wrath.** — Newtov. 

^  Tet  not  rejoicing  in  Mi  speed, 
Satan  waa  bold  tar  off  and  fearless;  and,  as  he  drew  nearer,  was  pleased  with  hoped 
success :  but  now  he  is  come  to  earth  to  begin  his  dire  attempt,  he  does  not  rejoice  in  it ; 
hii  heart  mi^ves  him ;  horror  and  doubt  distract  hi  m.    This  is  all  very  natural. — Nkwton. 

<  Someiimet  tourardt  heaven. 
All  this  passage  is  hig^y  poetical  and  pathetic. 

*  0  thou,  that,  with  iurpoiting. 

One  of  those  magnificent  speeches  to  which  no  other  name  can  be  given,  than  that  it  is 
•upercmbctttly  Miltonic.  This  is  mainly  argumentative  sublimity ;  in  which  I  think 
that  be  is  even  still  greater  than  in  his  splendid  and  majestic  imagery.  The  alternations 
of  this  dreadful  speech  strike  and  move  the  mind  like  the  changes  of  the  tempest  in  a 
I  <iark  night,  when  the  thunder  and  lightning  roar  and  flash,  and  then  intermit,  and  then 
redouble  again. 

Coapaie  the  opening  speech  in  the  Phanissas  of  Euripides ;  where  Person  has  remarked, 
that  Milton  had  once  intended  to  have  written  a  tragedy,  not  an  epic,  and  to  have  com- 
Bcaeed  it  with  this  sddrvss  to  the  Sun.     It  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  Professor's 
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Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads ;  to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  voice ;  and  add  thy  name, 

0  son,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  iell,  how  glorious  cmce — above  thy  sphere  ; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down, 
Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven  s  matchless  King. 
Ah,  wherefore  ?  he  deserved  no  such  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  hb  good 
Upbraided  none ;  nor  was  his  service  hard. 
What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 
The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks  ? 
How  due !  yet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in  me, 
And  wrought  but  malice ;  lifted  up  so  high, 

I  *sdain'd  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher  ** 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 
So  burdensome ;  still  paying,  still  to  owe ; 
Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received ; 

And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind  ^ 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged :  what  burden  then  ? 
O,  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 
Me  some  inferiour  angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised  ^ 

Ambition !  Yet  why  not  ?  some  other  power 
As  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me,  though  mean, 
Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within  i 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  ann'd.  "     I 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand  ?  ! 

Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou  then  or  what  to  accuse, 
But  Heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all  ? 

Be  then  his  love  accursed ;  since  love  or  hate,  ,' 

To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe :  ^    { 

Nay,  cursed  be  thou ;  since  against  his  thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 
Me  miserable  !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  i^Tath,  and  infinite  despair? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ;  '*     ' 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide ; 
To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 

•ndm^**'  • — ^"  'Hictc  vorees,  aevenl  year*  before  the  poem  wm  begun,  were  •hown  to  me, 

"  designed  for  the   very  beginning  of  a  tragedy  npon  this  subject.** 
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O,  then  at  last  relent :  is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 

None  left  but  by  submission ;  and  that  word 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 

Among  the  spirits  beneath ;  whom  I  seduced 

With  other  promises  and  other  yaunts 

Than  to  submit ;  boasting  I  could  subdue  "^ 

The  Omnipotent.     Ay  me !  they  little  toiow 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain ; 

Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan ; 

Wliile  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell : 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced, 

The  lower  still  I  fall ;  only  supreme 

In  misery  :  such  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain 

By  act  of  grace  my  former  state  ;  how  soon 

Would  highth  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 

What  feign'd  submission  swore !  Ease  would  recant 

VowB  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

For  never  can  true  reconcilement  gi'ow 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so  deep ; 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse  *'*" 

And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  my  Punisher ;  therefore  as  far 

From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace : 

All  hoj>e  excluded  thus ;  behold,  instead  ^^^ 

Of  us  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  delight, 

Mankind,  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 

So  fifcrewell  hope,  and  with  hope,  farewell,  fear ; 

Farewell,  remorse  :  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good ;  by  thee  at  least  "° 

Divided  empire  with  heaven's  king  1  hold. 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign  ; 

As  man  ere  long  and  this  new  world  *  shall  know. 

Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dirom'd  his  face ' 
Thrice  changed  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and  despair;  '" 

c  Tkit  n€w  tearld. 

Satan  beiiig  now  within  prospect  of  Eden,  and  looking  round  upon  the  glories  of  the 
nutioDf  is  filled  with  sentiments  different  from  those  which  he  discovered  whilst  he  was  in 
Ml.  The  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts  more  adapted  to  it.  He  reflects  upon  the 
happy  eottditivn  fnmi  whence  he  fell,  and  breaks  forth  into  a  speech  that  is  soflcned  with 
se? enl  transient  touches  of  remorse  and  self-accusation  ;  but  at  length  he  confirms  himself 
in  impenitence,  and  in  bis  design  of  drawing  man  into  his  own  state  of  guilt  and  misery. 
This  conflict  of  passions  is  roused  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the  opeuing  of  his  speech  to 
*iir  Sua  is  rery  bold  and  noble. 

This  tpttch  is,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is  ascribed  to  Satan  in  the  whole  poem. — Addison. 

'  Each  patsion  dimmed  his /ace. 
Bub  passion,  ire,  envy, and  despair,  dimm'd  his  countenance,  which  was  thrice  cliangcd 
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Which  marr'd  his  bonow'd  visage,  and  betray 'd 

Him  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld  : 

For  heavenly  minds  f^m  sach  distempers  foul 

Are  ever  clear.     Whereof  he  soon  aware 

Each  perturbation  smoothed  with  outward  calm. 

Artificer  of  fraud ;  and  was  the  first 

That  practised  falsehood  under  saintly  show. 

Deep  malice  to  conceal,  couch*d  with  revenge : 

Yet  not  enough  had  practised  to  deceive 

Uriel  once  wam'd  ;  whose  eye  pursued  him  down 

The  way  he  went,  and  on  the  Assyrian  mount 

Saw  him  disfigured  more  than  could  befall 

Spirit  of  happy  sort :  his  gestures  fierce 

He  mark'd  and  mad  demeanour,  then  alone, 
j  As  he  supposed,  all  unobserved,  unseen.  ^*° 

,  So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 
I  Now  nearer  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green. 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 

With  thicket  ovei^grown,  grotesque  and  wild, 
I  Access  denied  ;  and  overhead  up  grew 

I  Insuperable  highth  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene ;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.     Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprung ; 

Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  laige 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighbouring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees  loaden  with  fiiirest  fruit, 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue. 

Appear  d,  with  gay  enamel'd  colours  mix'd : 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impress'd  his  beams, 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow. 

When  God  hath  shower  d  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seem'd 

That  landskip :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight  and  joy  ',  able  to  drive  *" 

All  sadness  but  despair :  now  gentle  gales, 

Fanning  thrir  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

with  pnle  through  the  tucccssive  agitations  of  these  three  {mwIodi  :  for,  that  paleness  is 
the  proper  hue  of  envy  and  despair,  everybody  knows ;  and  we  always  reckon  that  sort 
of  anger  the  most  deadly  and  diabolical  which  is  accompanied  with  a  pale,  liyid  coiuite- 
innce. — NrwTOK, 

t  Vernal  df light  and  Joif. 
So  in  Milton's  *  Tractate  of  Education  : '  **  In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  whtn 
the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  suUennesa  against  nature  not  to  go  ouU 
and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth. ^— Todd. 
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Natire  perfames,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole '' 
Those  balmy  spoils.     As  when  to  them  who  saU 
Beyond  the  Capo  of  Hope,  and  now  are  pass'd  *^ 

Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
SabsMin  odours  *  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  bless'd ;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league 
Cheer*d  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles :  ^^ 

So  entertain  d  those  odorous  sweets  the  fiend 
Who  came  their  bane ;  though  with  them  better  pleased 
Than  Asmodeus  ^  with  the  fishy  fume, 
That  drove  him,  though  enamour  d,  firom  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit*8  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent  *^® 

From  Media  post  to  JEgypt,  there  fast  bound. 
Now  to  the  ascent  of  that  steep  savage  hill 
Satan  had  joumey'd  on,  pensive  and  slow ; 
But  fiuther  way  found  none  ;  so  thick  entwined, 
As  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth  *'^ 

Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplex'd 
All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  pass'd  that  way. 
One  gate  there  only  was,  and  that  look'd  east 
On  the  other  side  :  which  when  the  arch-felon  saw, 
Dne  entrance  he  disdain'd  ;  and  in  contempt. 
At  one  slight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet.    As  when  a  prowling  wol^ 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey, 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure, 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold  : 
Or  as  a  thief,  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Crofls'd-  barr'd  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault. 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o  er  the  tiles : 
So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold  ; 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 
Thenoe  up  he  flew ;  and  on  the  Tree  of  Life, 

^  Whiiper  whence  thev  itde. 

Tilts  ocpresrion  of  the  ur's  stealing  and  dispcraing  the  sweets  of  flowers,  is  very  common 
io  the  best  Italian  poets. — Nkwtom. 

1  Sabaan  odours. 

Wftke6eld  s^s  that  Milton  delineated  this  beautiftil  description  from  Diodorus  Sicnlus, 
fib.  lit.  46,  where  the  aromatic  plants  in  Sabea,  or  Arabia  Felix,  are  described  as  yielding 
'  taevpreHdble  fragrance  to  the  senses,  not  unenjoyed  even  by  the  navigator,  though  ho 
■tU  by  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore :  for,  in  the  spring,  when  the  wind  blows  off 
liuA,  the  odoar  from  the  aromatic  trees  and  plants  diffuses  itself  over  all  the  neighbouring 
•^T    Notes  on  Gray,  p.  10. — Todd. 

J  Atmodiue, 
This  history  of  Aimodens  lias  by  no  means  a  good  effect. — Dunstcr. 
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The  middle  tree  and  highest  ^  there  that  grew,  "* 

Sat  like  a  cormorant ;  yet  not  tnie  life 

Thereby  regain  d,  but  sat  devising  death 

To  them  who  lived ;  nor  on  the  virtue  thought 

Of  that  life-giving  plant  *,  but  only  used 

For  prospect,  what  well  used  had  been  the  pledge  *** 

Of  immortality.    So  little  knows 

Any,  but  God  alone,  to  value  right 

The  good  before  him ;  but  perverts  best  things 

To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  meanest  use. 

Beneath  him  with  new  wonder  now  he  views,  '^^ 

To  all  delight  of  human  sense  exposed. 

In  narrow  room.  Nature's  whole  wealth,  yea,  more, 

A  heaven  on  earth :  for  blissful  Paradise 

Of  God  the  garden  was  °*,  by  him  in  the  east 

Of  Eden  planted ;  Eden  stretch'd  her  line  "* 

From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 

Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings ; 

Or  where  the  sons  of  Eden  long  before 

Dwelt  in  Telassar.     In  this  pleasant  soil 

His  far  more  pleasant  garden  God  ordain'd  :  '^^ 

Out  of  the  fertile  ground  he  caused  to  grow 

All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste ; 

And  all  amid  them  stood  the  Tree  of  Life, 

High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 

Of  vegetable  gold ;  and  next  to  Life,  "^ 

Our  death,  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  grew  fast  by. 

Knowledge  of  good  bought  dear  by  knowing  ill. 

Southward  through  Eden  °  went  a  river  lai^e. 

Nor  changed  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hill 

Pass'd  underneath  ingulf  d ;  for  God  had  thrown  "^ 

That  mountain  as  his  garden  mould,  high  raised 

Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 

k  The  middle  tree  and  highest. 
^  Tho  tree  of  life  bIbo  in  the  midit  of  the  garden/'  Gen.  ii.  9.     "  In  the  midst**  i«f  a 
Hebrew  phrase,  expressing  not  only  the  local  situation  of  this  enlivening   tree,    but 
denoting  its  excellency,  as  being  the  most  considerable,  the  tallest,  goodliest,  and  moat 
lovely  tree  in  that  beauteous  garden  planted  by  God  himself.     See  Rev.  iL  7.~>HuinL 

1  Of  that  li/le-ifiving  plant. 
He  should  have  taken  occasion,  &om  thence,  to  reflect  duly  on  life  and  immortality, 
and  thereby  to  have  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  n^n  true  life  and  a  happy  immortality. 

NlWTON. 

>■  0/  God  the  garden  was. 

So  the  sacred  text.  Gen.  ii.  8.  *^  And  the  Lord  Ciod  planted  a  garden  caatwmrd  in 
Eden,**  that  is,  east^'ard  of  the  place  where  Mosca  wrote  his  history,  though  Milton  says, 
"  in  the  cast  of  Eden  ;**  and  then  we  have,  in  a  few  lines,  our  author*s  topography  of 
Eden.— Newton. 

n  Southieard  through  Eden, 

This  is,  most  probably,  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  tlie  Euphrates  and  Tigris^ 
which  flows  southward^  and  must  neeils  be  a  river  large  by  the  joining  of  two  such 
mighty  rivers.     Upon  this  river  it  is  supposed,  by  the  best  commentators,  that  the  termtrial 
Paradise  was  situated.     Milton  calls  this  river  Tigris  in  b.  ix.  71. — Nrwton. 
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Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn. 

Rose  a  fresh  fountaiu,  and  with  many  a  lill 

Water'd  the  garden  ;  thence  united  fell  *^ 

Down  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood. 

Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears ; 

And  now,  divided  mto  four  main  streams, 

Runs  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous  realm 

And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account ;  **' 

But  rather  to  tell  how,  if  art  could  teU, 

How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 

Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold. 

With  mazy  errour  under  pendent  shades 

Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise ;  which  not  nice  art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 

Poor'd  forth  profuse  on  hiU,  and  dale,  and  plain ; 

Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 

The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade 

Imbrown*d  the  noontide  bowers.    Thus  was  this  place 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view : 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm ; 

Others,  whose  fruit,  bumish'd  with  golden  rind, 

Hong  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true, 

If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste. 

Betwixt  them  lawns^  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 

Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed ; 

Or  palmy  hillock,  or  the  flowery  lap 

Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store ; 

Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 

Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 

Of  cool  recess,  o  er  which  the  mantling  vine 

Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 

Loxuriant :  meanwhile  murmuring  waters  fall 

Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake. 

That  to  the  Muged  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd 

Her  ciystal  mlrronr  holds,  unite  their  streams. 

Th«  birds  their  quire  apply ;  airs,  vernal  airs, 

Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 

The  trembling  leaves ;  while  universal  Pan  % 

Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 

Led  on  the  eternal  spring.     Not  that  fair  field 

Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 

«  WhiU  universal  Pan. 
Wlnle  aniTcnad  Nature,  linked  with  the  graceful  Seasons,  danced  a  perpetual  round, 
aod  tkranghoot  the  earth,  yet  unpolluted,  led  eternal  spring.  All  the  poets  &vour  the 
opaion  of  the  worid's  creation  in  the  spring.  See  Viigil)  Geoi^.  ii.  338,  and  Ovid,  Met. 
i- 107.  That  the  Graces  were  taken  for  the  heautiful  Seasons,  in  nrhich  all  things  seem  to 
daore  and  smile  with  an  uniTersal  joy,  is  plain  from  Horace,  Od.  ir.  vii.  I.  &c.  And 
Haaier  joint  hoth  the  Graces  and  Hours  hand  in  hand  with  Harmony,  Youth,  and  Venus, 
ta  his  Hymn  to  Apollo. —Humk. 
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Herself  a  fiuier  flower,  hj  gloomr  Dis 

Was  gather  d,  which  oust  Ceies  all  that  pain 
I  To  seek  her  through  the  worid ;  nor  that  sweet  grove 

Of  Daphne  hy  Orontes,  and  the  inspired 

Castalisn  spring,  nught  with  this  Paradise 

Of  Eden  strive ;  nor  that  Nyseian  ble 

Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 

Whom  GentOes  Ammon  call  and  Libyan  Jove, 

Hid  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  scm, 

Yonng  Baochns,  from  his  stepdame  Rhea's  eye ; 

Nor  where  Abasain  kings  their  issne  gnari, 

Mount  Aroara  ',  though  this  by  some  supposed 

True  Paradise,  under  the  iEthiop  line  ^ 

By  Nilus'  head,  enclosed  with  shining  rock, 
I  A  whole  day  s  journey  high,  but  wide  remote 

From  this  Assyrian  garden,  where  the  fiend 
{  Saw,  nndelighted,  all  delight,  all  kind 

Of  living  creatures,  new  to  sight  and  strange. 
Two  of  fiir  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall. 

Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 

In  naked  majesty,  aeem'd  lords  of  all ; 

And  worthy  seem'd :  for  in  their  looks  divine 

The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure. 

Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed ; 

Whence  true  authority  in  men :  though  both 

Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal,  seem'd ; 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 

For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 

He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him. 

His  fair  lai^  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 

Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 

Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 

Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad  : 

She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses '  wore  *" 

Dishevel'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 

As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils ;  which  implied 

P  Mount  Awtara, 
Moant  Aman  is  the  modem  name  of  what  the  ancients  called  Pylo,  which  an  hifh 
hills  in  Kthiopa,  under  the  Equator.     Between  these  hills  there  is  a  plain  aboanding  with 
the  rich  and  beautiful  ]>rodttctions  of  nature,  and  highly  ornamented  with  the  variont 
operations  of  art.     In  this  place  the  kings  of  Abyssinia  keep  their  children  wondeffuU  v      i 
confined  ;  and  when  a  king  ^es,  he  that  is  to  succeed  him  is  brought  thence  and  act  upon      | 
the  throne. — Masset. 

4  Under  the  EtMop  line. 
See  Purchaa's  "  Pagrimage,"  1626,  vol.  t.  p.  743.— Tonn 

'  Oolden  trttttt. 
Thi«  sort  of  hair  was  most  admired  and  celebrated  by  the  andents.     Milton^s  widow 
had  hair  of  this  colour.— Niwton. 
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Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  8way, 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received. 
Yielded  with  coy  submifision,  modest  pride, 
And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay. 
Nor  those  mysterious  parts  were  then  conceal'd ; 
Then  was  not  guilty  shame  :  dishonest  shame 
Of  nature's  works,  honour  dishonourable, 
Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind 
With  shows  instead,  mere  shows  of  seeming  pure, 
And  banlsh'd  from  man  s  life  his  happiest  life, 
Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence ! 
So  pass'd  they  naked  on,  nor  shimn'd  the  sight 
Of  God  or  angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill : 
So  hand  in  hand  they  pas8*d,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met ; 
Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 
Under  a  tuft  of  shade  %  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whispering  soft,  by  a  fresh  fountain  side 
They  sat  them  down ;  and,  after  no  more  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gardening  labour  than  sufficed 
To  recommend  cool  zephyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 
More  grateful,  to  their  supper  fruits  they  fell, 
Nec^tarine  fruits,  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  sidelong  as  they  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank  damask'd  with  flowers. 
The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind, 
StOl  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream : 
Nor  gentle  purpose  nor  endearing  smiles 
Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance,  as  beseems 
Fair  couple,  link'd  in  happy  nuptial  league. 
Alone  as  they.     About  them  frisking  play'd 
All  beasts  of  the  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase 
In  wood  or  wildemesa,  forest  or  den  : 

■  Under  a  tt^/l  ^  shtuU. 

Milton  wppetn  to  me  here  to  have  obligations  to  a  paasage  of  the  *'  Sarcotis/*  of  Maaeniai«. 
I  moat  alto  obaerve,  thai  Milton,  where  he  is  undoubtedlj  to  be  traced,  still  abounds  in 
"  those  maaterlf  beauUea,  and  that  exquisite  colouring,"  which  in  other  poets  is  a  certain 
index  of  originality.  But  I  conceive  that  when  Milton  in  his  vast  and  extensive  reading 
met  with  an  J  poetical  idea  that  was  congenial  to  his  own  vivid  and  tasteful  imagination,  he 
htAdlj  seixed  it  and  considered  as  his  own,  and  worked  upon  it  with  the  same  noble  con- 
fidence, undiminished  bj  that  sense  of  plagiarism,  and  unrestrained  by  those  shackles  of 
•srvile  imitadon,  that  mark  the  common  "  pecus  imitatorum.** — Dumster. 

The  truth  u,  that  Milton  almost  always  gave  a  new  character  to  what  he  took.  The 
uoular  passages  so  nomerously  pointed  out  by  commentators  are  not  similar  in  force  and 
poeticU  spirit.  Words  simple  or  compound  may  be  borrowed  (as  from  Sylvester's  *^  Du 
Bsrtas**},  bnt  the  context  and  application  are  different.  Just  as  the  brick,  which  is  taken 
from  a  cottage,  may  he  worked  into  the  walls  of  a  palace  ;  but  is  the  architecture  of  the 
palaee  therefore  taken  from  the  cottage  1 — Many  of  the  words  used  by  Milton  may  be  found 
m  tba  moet  nuserable  poetasters  of  his  predecessors.  ^ 
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Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd,  and  in  his  paw 

Dandled  the  kid  ;  bears,  tigers,  ounces,  panis, 

Gambord  before  them ;  the  unwieldy  elephant,  '** 

To  make  them  mirth,  used  all  his  might,  and  wreathed 

His  lithe  proboscb ;  close  the  serpent  sly 

Insinuating,  wove  with  Crordian  twine 

His  braided  train,  and  of  his  fi&tal  guile 

Gave  proof  unheeded  ;  others  on  the  grass  ^^ 

Couch'd,  and  now  fill'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat. 

Or  bedward  ruminating ;  for  the  sun. 

Declined,  was  hasting  now  with  prone  career 

To  the  ocean  isles,  and  in  the  ascending  scale 

Of  heaven  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose :  *^ 

When  Satan  still  in  gaze,  as  first  he  stood. 

Scarce  thus  at  length  faiYd  speech  *  recover'd  sad : — 

O  hell !  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  behold  ? 
Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advanced 

Creatures  of  other  mould,  earth-boni  perhaps,  ^** 

Not  spirits,  yet  to  heavenly  spirits  bright 
Little  inferiour ;  whom  my  thoughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and  could  love ;  so  lively  shines 
In  them  divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 

The  hand  that  form'd  them  on  their  shape  hath  pour'd  !  *^ 

Ah !  gentle  pair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh 
Your  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 
Will  vanish,  and  deliver  ye  to  woe  ; 
More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy ; 
Happy,  but  for  so  happy  ill  secured  '^ 

Long  to  continue ;  and  tins  high  seat  your  heaven 
111  fenced  for  heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 
As  now  is  enter  d ;  yet  no  purposed  foe 
To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn, 

Though  I  unpitied.     League  with  you  I  seek,  '^^ 

And  mutual  amity,  so  strait,  so  dose, 
That  I  with  you  must  dwell,  or  you  with  me 
Henceforth :  my  dwelling  haply  may  not  please, 
Like  this  fiur  Paradise,  your  sense ;  yet  such 
Accept,  your  Maker's  work  ;  he  gave  it  me,  "* 

Which  I  as  freely  give :  hell  shall  unfold  **, 
To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates, 

•  Scarce  thus  at  length  faiTd  tpeeek. 
Though  Satan  came  in  quest  of  Adam  and  Eve,  jet  he  is  struck  with  such  aatonithinrnt 
at  the  sight  of  them,  that  it  is  a  long  time  before  he  can  recover  his  speech,  and  brcmk 
forth  into  this  soliloquy  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  this  dumh  admiration  of  Satan  girrt  the 
poet  the  hotter  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  description  of  them.  This  is  very  beautiful. 
— Newtom. 

B  Hell  ihaU  ui\fold. 

Isaiah  xiv.  9 :  "  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thj  coming ;  it 
stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth  :  it  hath  niied  up  fh>m 
their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.** — Gjllics. 
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And  send  foilh  all  her  kings :  there  will  be  room. 
Not  like  these  narrow  limits^  to  reoeiye 
Your  numerous  offspring ;  if  no  better  place, 
Thank  him  who  puts  me  loth  to  this  revenge 
On  you,  who  wrong  me  not,  for  him  who  wrong'd. 
And  should  I  at  your  harmless  innocence 
Melt,  as  I  do ;  yet  public  reason  just. 
Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlaiged. 
By  conquering  this  new  world,  compels  me  now  * 
To  do,  what  else,  though  danm*d,  I  should  abhor. 

So  spake  the  fiend  and  with  necessity. 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds. 
Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree 
Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd 
Of  those  four-footed  kinds ;  himself  now  one, 
Now  other,  as  their  shape  served  best  his  end ; 
Nearer  to  view  his  prey,  and,  unespied,    _ 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn. 
By  word  or  action  mark*d :  about  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare ; 
Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fiiwns  at  play, 
Straight  couches  close ;  then,  rising,  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his  ground, 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize  them  both. 
Griped  in  each  paw :  when  Adam  first  of  men. 
To  first  of  women  Eve,  thus  moving  speech, 
Tum'd  him  all  ear  to  hear  new  utterance  flow :  *^^ 

Sole  partner  and  sole  part  of  all  these  joys. 
Dearer  thyself  than  all ;  needs  must  the  Power 
That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  world, 
Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 
As  liberal  and  free  as  infinite ; 
That  raised  us  from  the  dust,  and  placed  us  here 
In  all  this  happiness ;  who  at  his  hand 
Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  perform 
Aught  whereof  he  hath  need ;  he  who  requires 
From  us  no  other  service  than  to  keep 
This  one,  tlus  easy  charge  ^ ;  of  all  the  trees 

*  C&mpfU  me  tio«r. 

XMHMty,  the  tynnt's  picm.— Newton. 

The  nine  pie*  \%  laid  to  hate  heen  Cromweirs  apology  for  the  murder  of  the  king :  for 
>t  b  icUted  that,  on  the  crening  of  the  execution  of  Charles,  the  arch-hypocrite  walked 
i^»l  the  eorpee,  aa  it  lay  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Whitehall,  muifled  up  in  a  long  hiack 
closk,  and  repeating  to  himself ''  Dreadful  necessity  !'*  See  '*  Europ.  Msg."  yoI.  xx.  p.  106, 
«^  the  "«  Anecdote*  of  Distinguished  Persons,*'  &c.  yoI.  i.  p.  254 Tonn. 

*  Thit  one,  this  easp  charge. 
h  was  very  natural  for  Adam  to  discourse  of  this ;  and  this  was  what  Satan  wanted 
iMw  particularly  to  learn  :  and  it  is  expressed  from  God's  command,  Gen.  ii.  16,  17.     In 
like  ommer,  whien  Adam  says  afterwaids,  "  dominion  given  over  all  other  creatures,"  it 
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In  Paradise  that  bear  delicious  fruit 
So  various,  not  to  taste  that  only  Tree 
Of  Knowledge,  planted  by  the  Tree  of  Life ; 
So  near  grows  death  to  life,  whate'er  death  is ; 
Some  dreadful  thing  no  doubt :  for  well  thou  know'st 
God  hath  pronounced  it  death  to  taste  that  tree ; 
The  only  sign  of  our  obedience  left 
Among  so  many  signs  of  power  and  rule 
Conferr'd  upon  us ;  and  dominion  given 
Over  all  other  creatures  that  possess 
Earth,  air,  and  sea.     Then  let  us  not  think  hard 
One  easy  prohibition,  who  enjoy 
Free  leave  so  lai^  to  all  things  else,  and  choice 
Unlimited  of  manifold  delights : 
But  let  us  ever  praise  him,  and  extol 
His  bounty  ;  following  our  delightful  task 
To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  fend  these  flowers ; 
Which;  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet. 
To  whom  thus  Eve  replied : — O  thou,  for  whom 
And  from  whom  I  was  form'd,  flesh  of  thy  flesh, 
And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 
And  head ;  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right : 
For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praiaes  owe. 
And  daily  thanks :  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 
So  £ur  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 
Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 
Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  no  where  find. 
Tliat  day  I  oft  remember  ^,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed 
Under  a  shade  on  flowers ;  much  wondering  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain ;  then  stood  unmoved. 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  heaven :  I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake ',  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 
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is  taken  from  the  divine  commiwion,  Gen. !.  28.  These  things  arc  so  evident,  that  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  mention  them.  If  we  take  notice  of  them,  it  is  that  every  reader  may 
he  sensible  how  much  of  Scripture  our  author  has  wrought  into  this  divine  poem.-^NswroN. 

X  That  dap  I  o/t  remewtber. 
From  this,  as  well  as  several  other  passages  in  the  poem,  it  appears  that  the  poet 
supposes  ^d&m  and  Eve  to  have  been  created,  and  to  have  lived  many  days  in  Paradise 
before  the  Fall.     See  b.  iv.  639,  680,  712,  and  b.  v.  31,  &c. — Newton. 

The  whole  of  this  passage  is  exquisitely  tender,  beautiful,  and  picturesque,  in  expresdon, 
as  well  as  in  imagery  and  sentiment. 

7  To  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake. 
This  account  that  Eve  gives  of  her  coming  to  a  lake,  and  there  falling  in  love  with  her 
own  image,  when  she  had  seen  no  other  human  creature,  is  much  more  probable  and 
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Aa  I  bent  down  to  look,  jtist  opposite  ^'^ 

A  ahape  within  the  wateiy  gleam  appeared, 

Bending  to  look  on  me :  1  started  hack. 

It  started  back  * ;  but  pleased  I  soon  retnm'd. 

Pleased  it  letum'd  as  soon  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love  :* there  I  had  fix'd  ^^ 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire, 

Had  not  a  Toice  thos  wam'd  me :  What  thou  seest, 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes :  but  follow  me. 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays  *^^ 

Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 

Whose  image  thou  art,  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 

Inseparably  thine ;  to  him  shalt  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  called 

Mother  of  human  race.    What  could  I  do,  ^^ 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led? 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a  platane ;  yet,  methought,  less  fair. 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 

Than  that  smooth  wateiy  image.    Biack  I  tum'd :  ^ 

Thou  following  criedst  aloud.  Return,  fair  Eve ; 

^Fhom  fliest  thou  ?  whom  thou  fliest,  of  him  thou  art, 

Hia  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being  I  lent 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantial  life ;  to  hare  thee  by  my  side  ^^ 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear. 

Part  of  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim. 

My  other  half:  with  that  thy  gentle  hand 

Seized  mine :  I  yielded  :  and  from  that  time  see 

How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace  *^ 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 

So  spake  our  general  mother  * ;  and  with  eyes 

utanL,  M  well  u  more  delicate  and  beautiful,  than  the  &mou8  story  of  NarcisBus,  in 
CHid;  from  whom  Milton  manifestlj  took  the  hint,  and  has  expressly  imitated  some 
paaafea ;  Vat  has  aToided  all  his  puerilities,  without  losing  any  of  his  heauties ;  as  the 
fcidrr  may  easily  observe  by  eomparing  both  together  (Met.  iii.  457). — Kkwton. 

I  cannot  help  remaiUog  how  the  story  of  Narcissus  is  improved  by  this  application  : 
the  same  might  be  said  of  almost  erery  passage  Milton  has  borrowed  from  the  ancients. 
The  improvement  is  so  obvious  in  one  main  circumstance,  that  it  seems  needless  to 
mention  it :  yet,  as  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Addison  has  done  it,  I  will  just  observe , 
that  the  want  of  probability,  that  Narcissus,  who  had  lived  in  society,  should  be  so  far 
d«ecsved  as  to  take  an  image  in  die  water  for  a  realily,  is  here  totally  removed.  We  may 
apply  to  Milton  on  thia  occasion  what  Aristotle  says  of  Homer,  that  ho  taught  poets  how 
to  lie  properly « — SiYLLiNorLEET. 

■  I  itarUdback, 
It  atarttd  hack. 

How  admirably  expressed ! 

•  8o  aptikt  our  general  mother. 

What  a  charming  picture  of  love  and  innocence  has  the  poet  given  us  in  this  paragraph  1 
There  is  the  greatest  warmth  of  affection,  and  yet  the  most  exact  delicacy  and  decorum. 
One  would  have  thought  that  a  scene  of  this  nature  could  not,  with  any  consistency,  have 
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Of  ooDJagal  attzactioii  onreproTed 

And  meek  sairender,  hftlf-^mbniciiig  lean'd 

On  onr  first  fiither ;  half  her  swelling  breast 

Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 

Of  her  loose  tresses  hid :  be,  in  delight 

Both  of  her  beaaty  and  sabmisBire  dianns, 

Smiled  with  sopeiior  love ;  as  Jupiter 

On  Jono  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  doads 

That  shed  May  flowers ;  and  press'd  her  matron  lip 

With  kisses  pore.     Aside  the  devil  tum'd 

For  envy ;  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 

Eyed  them  askance,  and  to  himself  thus  plain'd  : 

Sight  hateful,  flight  tormenting !  thus  these  two, 
Imparadised  in  one  another's  anns, 
The  happier  Eden,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 
Of  bliss  on  bliss ;  while  I  to  hell  am  thrust. 
Where  neither  joy  nor  love,  but  fierce  desire. 
Among  our  other  torments  not  the  least, 
Still  unfiilfill*d  with  pain  of  longing  pines. 
Yet  let  me  not  foiget  what  I  have  gain'd 
From  their  own  mouths ;  all  is  not  theiri,  it  seems : 
One  fatal  tree  there  stands,  of  Knowledge  calVd, 
Forbidden  them  to  taste  :  knowledge  forbidden  **  ? 
Suspicious,  reasonless.    Why  should  their  Lord 
Envy  them  that  ?  can  it  be  sin  to  know  ? 
Can  it  be  death?  and  do  they  only  stand 
By  ignorance  ?  is  that  their  happy  state. 
The  proof  of  their  obedience  and  their  faith  ? 
O  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  build 
Their  ruin !  hence  I  will  excite  their  minds 
With  more  desire  to  know,  and  to  reject 
Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 
To  keep  them  low,  whom  knowledge  might  exalt 
Equal  with  Gods ;  aspiring  to  be  such, 
They  taste  and  die  :  what  likelier  can  ensue? 
But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  comer  leave  unspied ; 
A  chance  but  chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet 
Some  wandering  spirit  of  heaven  by  fountain  side, 
Or  in  thick  shade  retired,  from  him  to  draw 

been  introduced  into  a  divine  poem ;  and  yet  our  author  baa  so  nicely  and  judiciously 
corered  the  soft  description  with  the  veil  of  modesty,  that  the  pnrest  and  chastest  mind  can 
find  no  room  for  offence.  The  meek  surrender,  and  the  half-emhracemcnt,  are  drcum- 
stances  inimitable.  An  Italian's  imagination  would  have  hurried  him  the  length  often  or 
a  dozen  stanzas  upon  this  occasion,  and  with  its  luxuriant  wildness  changed  Adam  and 
Eve  into  a  Venus  and  Adonis. — Thyuu 

b  Knowledge  forbidden. 
This  is  artfully  perverted  by  Satan,  as  if  some  useful  and  necessary  knowledge  was  for> 
bidden ;  whereas  our  first  parents  were  created  with  perfect  understanding ;  and  the  only 
knowledge  that  was  forbidden  was  the  knowledge  of  evil  by  the  commission  of  it.— Nkwtoii. 
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What  farther  would  he  leam'd.     live  while  ye  may  % 

Tei  happy  pair ;  enjoy,  till  I  retain. 

Short  pleasures ;  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed.  "^ 

So  flaying,  his  proud  step  he  scornful  tuzn'd, 
But  with  sly  circumspection,  and  hegan 
Through  wood,  through  waste,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dale,  hia  roam. 
Meanwhile  in  utmost  longitude,  where  heaven 
With  earth  and  ocean  meets,  the  setting  sun  ^ 

Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  aspect 
Against  the  eoBtem  gate  of  Paradise 
Level'd  his  evening  rays :  it  was  a  rock 
Of  alahaster,  piled  up  to  the  clouds, 

Conflpicuous  &r,  winding  with  one  ascent  ^*^ 

Accessible  from  earth,  one  entrance  high ; 
The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb.  ' 
Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Crabriel  sat^, 

Chief  of  the  angelic  guards,  awaiting  night ;  ^ 

About  him  exercised  heroic  games 
The  unarm'd  youth  of  heaven ;  but  nigh  at  hand 
Celestial  armoury,  shields,  hekns,  and  spears. 
Hung  high  with  diamond  flaming  and  with  gold. 
Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even  ^^ 

On  a  sunbeam,  swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapours  fired 
Impress  the  air,  and  show  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds :  he  thus  began  in  haste  : —  ^ 

Ciabriel,  to  thee  thy  course  by  lot  hath  given 
Chaige  and  strict  watch,  that  to  this  happy  place 
No  evil  thing  approach  or  enter  in. 
This  day  at  highth  of  noon  came  to  my  sphere 
A  spirit,  zealous,  as  he  seem'd,  to  know  ^ 

More  of  the  Almighty's  works,  and  chiefly  man, 
God's  latest  image :  I  described  his  way 
Bent  all  on  speed,  and  mark'd  his  aery  gait ; 
But  in  the  mount  that  lies  from  Eden  north, 
Where  he  first  lighted,  soon  discem'd  his  looks  ^^° 

Allen  from  heaven,  with  passions  foul  obscured : 
Mine  eye  pursued  him  stUl,  but  under  shade 
Lost  sight  of  him  :  one  of  the  bamsh'd  crew, 
I  fear,  hath  ventured  from  the  deep,  to  raise 

c  Live  while  pe  map. 
Tbtt  is  one  of  thoee  esclamationi  of  Satan,  while  wavering  in  wickedness  and  half- 
rrpcntiag  his  malicious  designs  on  the  happiness  of  innocent  heings. 

'  Oabrieltat. 

One  of  the  archangels  sent  to  show  Daniel  the  vision  of  the  four  monarchies  and  the 

iCTrntjr  weeks,  Dmn,  vii.  ix, ;  and  to  the  Vinpn  Mary,  to  reveal  the  incarnation  of  our 

Saviour,  Luke  L     His  name  in  Hebrew  signifies  the  man  of  God,  or  the  ttrength  and 

power  9f  God  ;  well  posted  sa  chief  of  Uie  angelic  guards  placed  about  Paradise. — Hums. 
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New  troubles ;  him  ihy  care  muBt  be  to  find.  ^' 

To  whom  the  winged  warriour  thus  retum'd : 
Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight, 
Amid  the  sun's  bright  circle  where  thou  sitt'st, 
See  far  and  wide :  in  at  this  gate  none  pass 

The  vigilance  here  placed,  but  such  as  come  ^ 

Well  known  from  heaven ;  and  since  meridian  hour 
No  creature  thence.    If  spirit  of  other  sort, 
So  minded,  have  o'erioap'd  these  earthly  bounds 
On  purpose,  hard  thou  know'st  it  to  exclude 

Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar.  '^ 

But  if  within  the  circuit  of  these  walks 
In  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk,  of  whom 
Thou  tell'st,  by  morrow  dawning  I  shall  know. 

So  promised  he ;  and  Uriel  to  his  charge 
Retum'd  on  that  brlght'beam,  whose  point  now  raised  *^ 

Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  sun,  now  fisdlen 
Beneath  the  Azores ;  whether  the  prime  orb, 
Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  roll'd 
Diurnal ;  or  this  less  volubil  earth, 

By  shorter  flight  to  the  east,  had  left  him  there,  ^ 

Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend. 
Now  came  still  evening  on%  and  twilight  gray ' 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  dad : 

Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird,  *^ 

They  to  their  grassy  conch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung' ; 

*  Now  eamt  ttiU  evening  on. 

This  is  the  first  eTening  in  the  poem ;  for  the  action  of  the  preeedtng  books  lying  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  sun,  the  time  could  not  be  computed.  When  Satan  came  first  to  the 
earth,  and  made  that  fitmous  soliloquy  at  the  b^;inning  of  this  book,  the  >nn  was  ^*  high  la 
his  meridian  tower ;"  and  this  is  the  evening  of  that  day ;  and  surely  there  never  was  a 
finer  evening : — words  cannot  furnish  out  a  more  lovely  description.  The  greatest  poeta 
in  all  ages  have,  as  it  were,  vied  one  with  another  in  their  description  of  evening  and  night ; 
but,  for  the  variety  of  numbers  and  plcaring  iniigee,  I  know  of  nothing  parallel  or  com- 
parable to  this  to  be  found  among  all  the  treasures  of  ancient  or  modem  poetry.— Newtok  . 

1  his  praise  is  not  too  high :  the  imagery  consists  of  the  most  extraordinary  union  of 
richness,  nature,  and  simplicity ;  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  expression. 

'  Twilight  grajf, 

Milton  is  very  singular  in  the  frequent  and  particular  notice  which  he  takes  of  the  twiliphty 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  evening.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
the  same  in  any  other  poet ;  and  yet  there  is,  to  be  sure,  something  so  agreeable  in  that  soft 
and  gentle  light,  and  such  a  peculiar  fragrance  attends  it  in  the  summer  months,  that  it  is  a 
cicrumstance  which  adds  great  beauty  to  his  description.  1  have  often  thought  that  the 
weakness  of  our  poet's  eyes,  to  which  this  kind  of  light  must  be  vastly  pleasant,  might  be 
the  reason  that  he  so  often  introduces  the  mention  of  it. — Thtbr. 

The  two  following  lines  of  Mason  were  much  admired  by  Gray: 

While  from  the  west,  where  sinla  the  orlmson  day. 
Mock  Twilight  slowly  sails,  and  waves  her  banners  gray. 

r  Her  amorous  descant  sung. 
Isaac  Walton,  in  his  "  Complete  Ang)cr/'  has  the  following  passage  un  the  nightingale  : 
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SOenoe  was  pleased^  :  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  liYing  sapphbes :  Hesperua,  that  led 
The  stany  host,  rode  brightest,  tOl  the  moon, 
Riaing  in  douded  majesty,  at  length, 
Apparent  queen,  nnveil'd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  Fair  consort,  the  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose ;  since  God  hath  set 
labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
SoocesBiTe ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
Now  fiilling  with  soft  slumbrous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids :  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Roye  idle,  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest : 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  dedares  his  dignity, 
And  the  r^ard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways ; 
Whfle  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 
To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Ton  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green. 
Our  walk  at  noon  with  branches  overgrown, 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth  : 
Those  bloflsoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums, 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly  and  unsmooth. 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease ; 
Meanwhile,  as  nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest. 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adom'd : 
My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'st 
Unargued  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains. 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  conversing,  I  fiurget  all  time ; 
An  seflsons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  kind  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
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— ^Ile  Uttt  at  midnight  tKould  hear,  as  I  have  often  done,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natural 
R&ioif  and  fidling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling,  of  the  nightingale's  voice,  might  well  be 
lifted  aboT«  ewth.**~l'onD. 

^  BiUnce  vfos  pltaaed. 

This  penomfication  is  taken,  though  it  happens  not  to  be  observed  by  any  of  the  com- 
OMBUIof*,  from  the  **  Hero  and  Leander"  of  Mnsaeus,  v.  280. — Jos.  Warton. 
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Of  gifttefiil  eyesdag  mild ;  then  silent  nighty 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  &ir  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  stany  train : 
But  neither  hreath  of  mom,  when  she  aaoends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  riatng  son 
On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  frait,  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  grateful  eyening  mild  ;  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  ?  for  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyesi 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied : 
Daughter  of  God  and  man,  aocomplish*d  Eye,  *^ 

Those  have  their  course  to  finish,  round  the  earth,  i 

By  morrow  evening ;  and  from  land  to  land 
Id  order,  though  to  nations  yet  nnbom. 
Ministering  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain  ''^ 

Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 

.In  nature  and  all  things;  which  these  soft  fires  i 

Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  yarious  influence  foment  and  warm, 

Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down  ^^ 

Their  stellar  virtue  *  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun*s  more  potent  ray. 
These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night. 
Shine  not  in  vain ;  nor  think,  though  men  were  none,  ^^ 

That  heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise :  ' 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep  :  . 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.     How  often  from  the  steep  ** 

Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  ^  to  the  midnight  air,  i 

1  Their  tteUar  virtue,  ' 

As  Milton  was  an  univenal  scholar,  so  he  had  not  a  little  affectation  of  riiowing^  his 
learning  of  all  kinds,  and  makes  Adam  discourse  here  somewhat  like  an  adept  in  astrologv, 
which  was  too  much  the  philosophy  of  his  own  times.  What  he  says  af^r wards  of  num- 
hcrless  spirifial  creatures  walking  the  earth  unseen,  and  joining  in  praises  to  their  great  j 
Creator,  is  of  a  nobler  strain ;  more  agreeable  to  reason  and  revelation,  as  well  as  more 
pleasing  to  the  imagination ;  and  seems  to  be  an  imitation  and  improvement  of  Hcsiod's 
notion  of  good  genii,  the  guardians  of  mortal  men,  clothed  with  air,  wandering  everywhere 
through  the  earth. — Nkwtom. 

i  Celestial  voices. 
This  notion  of  their  singing  thus  by  night  is  agreeable  to  the  account  given  by  Lucretius, 
Iv.  688. 

Quorum  noctivago  strepitu,  ludoque  JocantI, 
Adftrmant  volgo  taoituma  silentia  rumpi. 
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Sole,  or  responeive  each  to  other *8  note, 

SiDging  their  great  Creator !  oft  in  hands 

While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk,  ^ 

With  hearenly  touch  of  instmrnental  sonnda, 

In  fall  hannonic  nomher  join'd,  their  songs 

Diride  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven. 

ThoB  talking,  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  hlissfiil  hower :  it  was  a  place  ^ 

Chosen  by  the  sovran  Planter,  when  he  framed 
An  things  to  man's  delightful  use :  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade. 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 

Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf:  on  either  side  ^ 

Acanthus  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ;  eadi  beauteous  flower. 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 
Rear'd  high  their  flouris^'d  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic ;  underfoot  the  violet,  ^^ 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider  d  the  ground,  more  colour  d  than  with  stone 
Of  ooetliest  emblem :  other  creature  here. 
Bird,  beast,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none ; 
Such  was  their  awe  of  man.     In  shadier  bower  ^'^^ 

More  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  but  feign'd. 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept ;  nor  nymph 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.     Here,  in  close  recess, 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs, 
E^used  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed ; 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymensan  sung, 
What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  more  adom'd. 
More  lovely,  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  gifts ;  and,  O I  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  her  fedi  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven. 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe. 
And  starry  pole.    Thou  also  madest  the  night. 
Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day,  ^'^ 

Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employ 'd. 
Have  finiah'd  happy  in  our  mutual  help 

Chordanunque  Mmos  fieri  dalcceque  querelas. 

Tibia  quas  fnndit  digitis  pulaata  canentum.  Nbwton. 

8k  the  preacnt  editor's  translation  of  this  beautiful  passage  of  Lucretius,  thrown  into  a 
«noet  amoni^  his  Poems,  published  Mareb,  1785,  Sro. 
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And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  blisB 
Ordain'd  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place, 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  £Edls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite ;  both  when  we  wake, 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

This  said  unanimous,  and  other  rites 
Observing  none,  but  adoration  pure. 
Which  God  likes  best,  into  their  Inmost  bower 
Handed  they  went ;  and,  eased  the  putting  ofi^ 
These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear. 
Straight  side  by  side  were  laid ;  nor  tum'd,  I  ween, 
Adam  from  his  fiiir  spouse,  nor  Eve  the  rites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refused : 
Whatever  hypocrites  austerely  talk 
Of  purity,  and  place,  and  innocence ; 
Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 
Oar  Maker  bids  increase ;  who  bids  abstain 
But  our  destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  man  ? 
Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  ofispring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else ! 
By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range ;  by  thee, 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  &ther,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 
Far  be  it  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame, 
Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place ; 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets, 
Whose  bed  is  undefiled  ^  and  chaste  pronounced. 
Present,  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarchs  used. 
Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  hk  purple  virings, ' 
Reigns  here  and  revels ;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear'd. 
Casual  firuition ;  nor  in  court-amours. 
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^  WhoiebedUund^fiied. 

In  allusion  to  Heb.  xiiL  4.  **  Mftrriage  is  honourable  in  all,  and  the  bed  undefiled.''  And 
Milton  must  hare  had  a  good  opinion  of  marriage,  or  he  would  never  have  had  three 
wives :  and  though  this  panegyric  upon  wedded  love  may  be  condemned  as  a  digression,  yet 
it  can  hardly  be  called  a  digression,  when  it  grows  so  naturally  out  of  the  subject,  and  is 
introduced  so  properly,  while  the  action  of  the  poem  is  in  a  manner  suspended,  and  while 
Adam  and  Eve  are  lying  down  to  sleep :  and  if  morality  be  one  great  end  of  poetry,  tha.t 
end  cannot  be  better  promoted  than  by  such  digressions  as  this,  and  that  upon  hypocrisy  at 
the  latter  part  of  tbo  third  book, — ^Newton. 
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Mix*d  dance,  or  wanton  maak*,  or  midnight  ball, 

Or  terenate,  which  the  stanred  lover  sings 

To  his  proad  fiur,  best  quitted  with  disdain.  '^' 

These,  lull'd  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept, 

And  on  their  mtked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 

Shower  d  roses,  which  the  mom  repair  d.     Sleep  on, 

Blest  pair ;  and,  O !  yet  happiest ;  if  ye  seek 

No  happier  state,  and  know  to  know  no  more  I  ^'^ 

Now  had  night  measured  with  her  shadowy  cone  °* 
Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault ; 
And  from  their  ivory  port "  the  cherubim, 
Forth  issuing  at  the  aocustom'd  hour,  stood  arm'd 
To  their  nigjht-w&tches  in  warlike  parade ; 
When  Gabriel  to  his  next  in  power  thus  spake : 

U2Kiel%  half  these  draw  off,  and  coast  the  south 
With  strictest  watch ;  these  other  wheel  the  north : 
Our  circuit  meets  full  west    As  flame  they  part,^ 
Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  ^>ear. 
From  these  two  strong  and  subtle  spirits  he  call*d 
That  near  him  stood,  and  gave  them  thus  in  charge : 

Ithuriel  and  Zephon  %  with  wing'd  speed 
Search  through  this  garden,  leave  unsecurch'd  no  nook ; 
But  chiefly  where  those  two  fiur  creatures  lodge, 
Now  laid  perhaps  asleep,  secure  of  harm. 
This  evening  from  the  sun's  decline  arrived. 
Who  tells  of  some  infernal  spirit  seen 

1  Mix'd  dance,  or  ttanton  mask. 
Aa  ^jptrent  nrcum  on  the  disBolate  court  of  Charlee  11. 

^  With  her  shadowy  cone. 
A  oooe  it  a  figure  round  at  bottom ;  and,  lemoning  all  the  vrayt  ends  in  a  point. 

— RKSAHDMm. 

■  Their  ivory  port. 
We  eumot  conceive  that  here  is  any  allusion  to  the  ivory  gate  of  sleep,  mentioned  by 
Hoser  and  yii]giL,  from  whence  false  dreams  proceeded ;  for  the  poet  could  never  intend 
til  insnnalef  that  what  be  was  saying  about  the  angelic  guards  was  all  a  fiction  :  as  the  rock 
*■•  of  akbttster,  ver.  543,  so  he  makes  the  gate  of  ivory,  which  was  very  proper  for  an 
^'S^an  pxt,  as  the  finest  ivory  comes  from  iLe  East ; 

India  mittit  ebur.— Virg.  Georg.  I.  57' 
V)4  bouses  and  palaces  of  ivory  are  mentioned  as  instances  of  magnificence  in  Scripture,  as 
an  likewise  doors  of  ivory  in  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  185. — Nbwton. 

•  Useieh 
The  next  commanding  angel  to  Gabriel :  his  name  in  Hebrew  is  the  strength  qf  God, 
H  all  God's  mighty  angels  arc. — Huns. 

P  Asjiame  they  part. 
^Hiis  break  in  the  verse  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  subject.  They  part,  as  the  flame 
<uvides  into  aeporate  wreaths :  a  short  simile,  but  expressive  of  their  quickness  and  rapidity, 
*<k1  (rf*  tbe  brightness  and  splendour  of  their  armour  at  the  same  time.  Homer,  in  the 
^^wad.  book  of  the  Iliad,  compares  the  march  of  the  Trojans  to  the  flame ;  but  this  simile 
t*  better  suited  to  those  beings,  of  whom  the  Scripture  says,  **  He  maketh  his  angels  spirits, 
ud  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.** — Newtom. 

H  Jthuriel  and  Zephon. 
Two  angels  having  their  names  as  indicative  of  their  offices.      Ithuriel,  in  Hebrew,  the 
''ucotPfry  of  Gods  Zephon,  in  Hebrew,  a  secret^  or  searcher  qf  ««or0/«.— Homb. 
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Hitherward  bent  (who  could  hare  thought  ?)  escaped 
The  bars  of  hell,  on  errand  bad  no  doubt : 
Such,  where  ye  find,  seize  last,  and  hither  bring. 

So  saying,  on  he  led  hia  radiant  files, 
Daaszling  the  moon ;  these  to  the  bower  direct 
In  search  of  him  they  sought :  him  there  they  found 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Ere, 
Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  &ncy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions  as  he  list,  phantasms,  and  dreams; 
Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
The  animal  spirits,  that  from  pure  blood  arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pure ;  thence  raise 
At  least  distemper'd,  discontented  thoughts, 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires, 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  ingendering  pride. 
Him  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touched  lightly ;  for  no  fidsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness :  up  he  starts 
Dlscover'd  and  surprised  ^    As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun,  some  magazine  to  store 
Against  a  rumour'd  war ;  the  smutty  grain. 
With  sudden  blaze  diflfiised,  inflames  the  air ; 
So  started  up  in  his  own  shape  the  fiend. 
Back  steppM  those  two  fair  angels,  half  amazed 
So  sudden  to  behold  the  grisly  king ; 
Yet  thus,  unmoved  with  fear,  accost  him  soon  : 

Which  of  those  rebel  spirits  adjudged  to  hell 
Comest  thou,  escaped  thy  prison  t  and,  transfbrm'd, 
Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wait, 
Here  watching  at  the  head  of  these  that  sleep  ? 

Know  ye  not  then,  said  Satan,  fill'd  with  scorn. 
Know  ye  not  me?  ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  ye  durst  not  soar : 
Not  to  know  me  ai^es  yourselves  unknown, 
The  lowest  of  your  throng ;  or,  if  ye  know. 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  begin 
Your  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  vain  ? 

To  whom  thus  Zephon,  answering  scorn  with  scorn 
Think  not,  revolted  spirit,  thy  shape  the  same, 
Or  undiminish*d  brightness  to  be  known. 
As  when  thou  stood st  in  heaven  upright  and  pure: 
That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good, 
Departed  from  thee,  and  thou  resemblest  now 
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Thy  flan  and  place  of  doom  obscare  and  foul. 
But  oome ;  for  thou,  be  sure,  ahalt  give  aooount 
To  him  who  aent  ua,  whose  chai^  ia  to  keep 
This  place  inviolable,  and  these  from  hann. 

So  spake  the  cherub ;  and  his  g^rave  rebuke, 
Serere  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
Inyincible :  abaah'd  the  devil  stood. 
And  lelt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely  * ;  saw,  and  pined 
His  loss :  but  chiefly  to  find  here  observed 
His  lustre  visibly  impair'd ;  yet  seem'd 
Undaunted.     If  I  must  contend,  said  he. 
Best  with  the  best,  the  sender  not  the  sent, 
Or  all  at  once ;  more  gloiy  will  be  won, 
Or  less  be  lost.     Thy  fear,  said  Zephon  bold, 
Wm  save  us  trial  what  the  least  can  do  '^^ 

Suigle  against  thee,  wicked  and  thence  weak. 

The  fiend  leplied  not,  overcome  with  rage ; 
Bot,  like  a  proud  steed  rein'd,  went  haughty  on, 
Champing  his  iron  curb :  to  strive  or  fly 
He  held  it  vain ;  awe  from  above  had  quell'd 
His  heart,  not  else  dismay'd.     Now  drew  they  nigh 
The  western  point,  where  those  half-rounding  guards 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  join'd, 
Awaitiiig  next  command.     To  whom  their  chief, 
Gabriel,  from  the  front  thus  call'd  aloud : — 

0  friends !  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasdng  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  discern 
Ithnriel  and  Zephon  through  the  shade ; 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
Bot  &ded  splendour  wan ;  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanour  seems  the  prince  of  hell. 
Nor  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest : 
Stand  firm ;  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours. 

He  scarce  had  ended,  when  those  two  approach'd. 
And  brief  related  whom  they  brought^  where  found, 
How  busied,  in  what  form  and  posture  couch'd. 

To  whom  with  stem  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake : 
Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescribed  ^ 
To  thy  trau^gressions  ?  and  disturb'd  the  charge 
Of  others,  who  approve  not  to  transgress 
By  thy  example  ?  but  have  power  and  right 

■  Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely. 
Wliat  k  and  here  of  teemg  "  virtae  in  her  shape  how  lovely,"  is  manifestly  horrowed  from 
^^  utd  Cieero : — ^  Formam  quidem  iptam  et  quad  &ciem  honesti  vides,  qus  si  oculis 
**"»«etttr,  mtrabilei  amoret  (ut  ait  Plato)  excitaret  sapientia).*'    Cic.  de  Off.—NKWTON. 

*  The  houndi  prescribed, 
MDun  meuoy  m  I  mippoaef  that  the  bounds  of  hell  were  by  God  prescribed  to  Satan's 
I^M^Rmaiyni,  so  that  it  was  intended  he  should  transgress  nowhere  else,  but  within  those 
^^\  whereat  he  was  now  attempting  to  transgress  without  them..->NBWTON. 
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To  question  thy  bold  entrance  on  this  place ; 
£mploy*d,  it  seems,  to  violate  sleep,  and  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  in  bliss. 

To  whom  thus  Satan,  with  oontemptnons  brow :  ^ 

Gabriel,  thou  hadst  in  heaven  the  esteem  of  wise. 
And  such  I  held  thee  ;  but  this  question  ask'd 
Puts  me  in  doubt.     Lives  there  who  loves  his  pain  ? 
Who  would  not,  finding  way,  break  loose  from  hell. 
Though  thither  doom'd  ?  thou  wouldst  thyself  no  doubt,  ** 

And  boldly  venture  to  whatever  place 
Farthest  horn  pain,  where  thou  mightst  hope  to  change 
Torment  with  ease,  and  soonest  recompense 
Dole  with  delight ;  which  in  this  place  I  sought. 
To  thee  no  reason,  who  know'st  only  good. 
But  evil  hast  not  tried :  and  wilt  object 
His  will  who  bounds  usi   Let  him  surer  bar 
His  iron  gates,  if  he  intends  our  stay 
In  that  dark  durance  :  thus  much  what  was  ask'd. 
The  rest  is- true,  they  found  me  where  they  say ; 
But  that  implies  not  violence  or  barm. 

Thus  he  in  scorn.    The  warlike  angel  moved, 
Disdainfully  half  smiling,  thus  replied ; — 
O  loss  of  one  in  heaven  to  judge  of  wise ! 
Since  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  overthrew ; 
And  now  returns  him  from  his  prison  'scaped. 
Gravely  in  doubt  whether  to  hold  them  wise 
Or  not,  who  ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hither 
Unlicensed  from  his  bounds  in  hell  prescribed  : 
So  wise  he  judges  it  to  fly  from  pain 
However,  and  to  'scape  his  punishment. 
So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous ;  till  the  wrath. 
Which  thou  incurr'st  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 
Sevenfold,  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back  to  hell. 
Which  taught  thee  yet  no  better,  That  no  pain 
Can  equal  anger  infbiite  provoked. 
But  whereforo  thou  alone  1  whereforo  with  thee 
Came  not  all  hell  broke  loose  ?  is  pain  to  them 
Less  pain,  less  to  bo  fled ;  or  thou  than  they 
Less  hardy  to  enduro  ?  Courageous  chief ! 
The  first  in  flight  from  pain !  hadst  thou  alleged 
To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight. 
Thou  suroly  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive. 

To  which  the  fiend  thus  answer'd,  frowning  stem  :— 
Not  that  I  less  enduro,  or  shrink  from  pain,  ^' 

Insulting  angel !  well  thou  know^st  I  stood 
Thy  fiercest ;  when  in  battel  to  thy  aid 
The  blasting  vollied  thunder  made  all  speed. 
And  seconded  thy  else  not  droaded  spear. 
But  still  thy  words  at  random,  as  beforo,  ^ 
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Algae  thy  inexperienoe  what  behoves 

From  hard  assays  and  ill  successes  past 

A  fuihfiil  leader :  not  to  hazard  all 

Through  ways  of  danger  by  himself  untried : 

I  therefore,  I  alone  first  undertook  '^^ 

To  wing  the  desolate  abyss^  and  spy 

This  new  created  world,  whereof  in  hell 

Fame  is  not  silent;  here  in  hope  to  find 

Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  powers 

To  settle  here  on  earth,  or  in  mid  air ;  *^ 

Though  for  possession  put  to  try  once  more 

What  thou  and  thy  gay  legions  dare  against ; 

Whose  easier  business  were  to  serve  their  Lord 

High  up  in  heaven,  with  songs  to  hymn  his  throne. 

And  practised  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight. 

To  whom  the  warriour  angel  soon  replied  : — 
To  say  and  straight  unsay,  pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy, 
Aiguea  no  leader,  but  a  liar  traced, 
Satan,  and  oouldst  thou  fiiithiul  add  ?    O  name, 
O  sacred  name  of  fiuthfulness  profimed ! 
Faithful  to  whom  1  to  thy  rebellious  crew  ? 
Army  of  fiends,  fit  body  to  fit  head. 
Was  this  your  discipline  and  fiiith  engaged, 
Tour  military  obedience,  to  dissolve 
Allegiance  to  the  acknowledged  Power  supreme  ? 
And  thou,  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  wouldst  seem 
Patron  of  liberty !  who  more  than  thou 
Once  fiiwn'd,  and  cringed,  and  servilely  adored 
Heaven's  awfiil  monarch  ?  wherefi>re  but  in  hope 
To  dispossess  him,  and  thyself  to  reign  ? 
Bat  mark  what  I  arreed  thee  now ;  Avaunt ; 
Fly  thither  whence  thou  fledst :  if  firom  this  hour 
Within  these  hallow'd  limits  thou  appear. 
Back  to  the  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain'd. 
And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  &cile  gates  of  heU  too  slightly  barr'd. 

So  threaten'd  he :  but  Satan  to  no  threats 
Gave  heed,  but  waxing  more  in  rage  replied  :— 

Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains. 
Proud  limitary  cherub ;  but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  th3*8elf  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arm ;  though  heaven's  King 
Ride  on  thy  wings  °,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 

tt  Ride  on  ihp  wingi, 
Tbb  twemt  to  allude  to  EzekieVa  viuon,  where  four  cherubims  are  appointed  to  the  four 
libeeU :  **  And  the  cberulniiis  did  lift  up  their  wingB,  and  the  wheels  beside  them  ;  and  the 
glory  ef  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  was  over  them  above."      See  chap.  i.  and  x.  and  zi.  22. 
-^Nnrroir. 
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Vaed  to  the  yoke,  dnw'st  his  triomiAunit  wheds 

In  piogiM  throng^  the  nmd  of  hesfcn  star-paved. 
I  While  thus  he  spake,  the  angdic  sqnadnm  hiigfat 

I  Tmn'd  fieiy  red,  diaipening  in  mooned  homs 

Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 

With  ported  qwars,  as  thick  as  when  a  field 

Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harrest,  waTing  bends 

Her  beaided  groTe  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 

Sways  them ;  the  careful  plowman  doubting  stands, 

Lest  on  the  threshing  floor  his  hapeful  sheaves 

Prove  chaff.    On  the  other  side,  Satan,  alaim'd. 

Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood  % 

Like  Teneriff  or  Atlss,  unremoved : 

His.  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 

Sat  horrour  plumed ;  nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 

What  seem'd  both  spear  and  shield.     Now  dreadful  deeds 

Might  have  ensued ;  nor  only  Paradise 

In  this  commotion,  but  the  starry  cope 

Of  heaven  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements 

At  least  had  gone  to  wrack,  disturb'd  and  torn 

With  violence  of  this  conflict ;  had  not  soon 

The  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray. 

Hung  forth  in  heaven  his  golden  scales^  yet  seen  ^ 

Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign, 

Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weigh*d, 

The  pendulous  round  earth  with  balanced  air 

In  counterpoise ;  now  ponders  all  events, 

Battels,  and  realms :  in  these  he  put  two  weights^ 

I'he  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight ' : 

V  Dilated  stood, 
Ono  of  the  interetting  features  of  the  great  adversary  of  €rod  and  man,  as  drawn  by  the 
poet,  is  resolution  in  danger  t  it  therefore  well  admits  the  poetical  decorations  that  follow. 

*  His  golden  scales »  yel  seen. 

The  breaking  ofF  the  combat  between  Gabriel  and  Satan,  by  the  hanging  out  of  the  golden 
scales  in  heaven,  Is  a  refinement  upon  Homer's  thought,  who  tells  us,  that  before  the  battle 
between  Hector  and  Achilles,  Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair  of  scales.  The 
reader  may  see  the  whole  passage  in  the  22d  Iliad. 

Viigil,  before  the  last  decisive  combat,  describes  Jupiter  in  the  same  manner,  as  weighing 
the  fates  of  Tumus  and  ^neas.  Milton,  though  he  fetched  this  beautiful  circumstance 
from  the  Iliad  and  ^neid,  does  not  only  insert  it  as  a  poetical  embellishment,  like  the 
authors  above  mentioned,  but  makes  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  hb 
fublo,  and  for  the  breaking  off  the  combat  between  the  two  warriors,  who  were  upon  the  point 
of  engaging.  To  this  we  may  farther  add,  that  Milton  is  the  more  justified  in  this  passage , 
at  wo  find  the  same  noble  allegory  in  Holy  Writ,  where  a  wicked  prince,  some  few  hours 
before  ho  was  assaulted  and  slain,  is  said  to  have  been  *^  weighed  in  the  scales,  and  to  have 
been  found  wanting." — Addison. 

The  allusion,  as  Dr.  Newton  observes,  to  the  heavenly  rign,  Libra^  or  ihe  Seaies^  is  a 
beauty  that  is  not  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  and  gives  a  manifest  advantage  over  both  their 
descriptions.^.ToDn. 

*  The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  ofjlght. 

In  Homer  and  Viigil  the  combatants  are  weighed  one  against  another :  b  ut  here  only 
Satan  is  weighed ;  in  one  scale,  the  consequence  of  his  retreating ;  in  the  other,  of  his 
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The  latter  quick  upflew  and  kick'd  the  hcam  ; 

Which  Gahriel  spying^  thus  bespake  the  fiend  :  *••* 

Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  know'st  mine  ; 
Neither  our  own,  but  giyen :  what  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  ^o  !  since  thine  no  more 
Than  Heaven  permits,  nor  mine,  though  doubled  now 
To  trample  thee  as  mire :  for  proof  look  up,  "" 

And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign ; 
Where  thou  art  weigh'd  y,  and  shown  how  light,  how  weak, 
If  thou  rcast.     The  fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft :  nor  more ;  but  fled 
Murmuring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night.  *^^^ 

fightinq;.  And  there  is  this  farther  improvement ;  that,  u  in  Homer  and  Virgil  the  fates 
air  ^veigbed  to  satiify  Jupiter  himself,  it  ig  here  done  to  satisfy  only  the  contending  parties ; 
— for  Satan  to  read  his  own  destiny  !  So  that  when  Milton  imitates  a  fine  passage,  he  does 
not  imitate  it  servilely,  hat  makes  it,  as  I  may  say,  an  original  of  his  own,  hy  his  manner 
of  varying  and  improving  it Newtok. 

r  Where  thou  art  wigh'd. 
See  Dan.  ▼•  27.     "Thon  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting."  So  true 
It  ta,  that  Milton  oftener  imitates  Scripture  than  Homer  and  Virgili  even  where  he  is  thought 
to  imitate  them  most. — Newton. 

I  shall  add  to  the  particalar  notes  an  extract  from  Addison^s  observations  on  this  book  of 
the  poem  : — 

We  may  consider  the  beauties  of  the  fourth  book  under  three  heads.  In  the  first  are 
those  pictores  of  still-life,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  description  of  Eden,  Paradise,  Adam's 
hover,  &e. :  in  the  next  are  the  machines,  which  comprehend  the  speeches  and  behaviour 
of  the  good  and  hod  angels :  in  the  last  is  the  conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  the 
pcifidpal  actors  in  the  poem. 

In  the  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet  has  observed  Aristotle's  rule  of  lavishing  all  the 
onaincnta  of  diction  on  the  weak  inactive  parts  of  the  &ble  which  are  not  supported  by 
the  beauty  of  sentiments  and  characters.  Accordingly,  the  reader  may  observe,  that  the 
eapTCtsions  are  more  florid  and  elaborate  in  these  descriptions,  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  poem.  I  most  fiurther  add,  that  though  the  drawings  of  gardens,  rivers,  rainbows,  and 
the  like  dead  pieces  of  nature,  are  justly  censured  in  an  heroic  poem,  when  they  run  out 
into  an  anoeceasary  length ;  the  description  of  Pai'adise  would  have  been  faulty,  had  not 
the  poec  been  very  particalar  in  it ;  not  only  as  it  is  the  scene  of  the  principal  action,  but 
as  it  IS  requisite  to  give  us  an  idea  of  that  happiness  from  which  our  first  parents  fell.  The 
pba  of  it  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the  short  sketch  which  we  have  of  it 
in  Holy  Writ.  Milton's  exuberance  of  imagination  has  poured  forth  such  a  redundancy 
«f  oreameDta  on  this  seat  of  hiqppineas  and  innocence,  that  it  would  be  endless  to  point  out 
«srh  particular. 

I  BiQst  not  quit  this  head  withoat  farther  observing,  that  there  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam 
OT  Efe  in  the  whole  poem,  wherein  the  sentiments  and  allusions  are  not  taken  from  this 
their  delightful  habitation.  The  resder,  during  their  whole  course  of  action,  always  finds 
hinself  in  the  walks  of  Paradise.  In  short,  as  the  critics  have  remarked,  that,  in  those 
?<«&•  wherein  shepherds  are  the  actors,  the  thoughts  ought  always  to  take  a  tincture  from 
tht  woods,  6elds,  and  rivers ;  so  may  we  observe,  that  our  first  parents  seldom  lose  sight  of 
tiwtrltti^  station  in  anything  Uiey  speak  or  do  ;  and,  if  the  reader  will  give  me  leave 
to  ue  the  expression,  that  their  thoughts  are  always  paradisiacal. 

We  sre  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  machines  of  the  fourth  book.  Satan,  being  now 
^^thSm  prospect  of  Eden,  and  looking  ronnd  uponjlhe  glories  of  the  creation,  is  filled  with 
f^ttiueato  different  from  those  which  he  discovered  whilst  he  was  in  hell.  The  place 
UMfoss  him  with  thoughts  more  adapted  to  it. 

The  thought  of  Satan*s  transformation  into  a  cormorant,  ver.  196,  and  placing  himself  on 
*hs  Tree  of  Life,  seems  raised  upon  that  passage  in  the  Iliad,  where  two  deities  are  described 
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as  perching  on  the  top  of  an  oak,  in  the  shape  of  vultures.  (See  the  aerenth  book,  near 
the  beginning.) 

The  description  of  Adam  and  Ere,  as  they  first  appeared  to  Satan,  is  eiquiaiiely  dnwn, 
and  sufficient  to  make  the  &llen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  astonishment,  and  those 
emotions  of  envy,  in  which  he  is  represented. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines  which  follow,  wherein  they  are  described  as 
sitting  on  a  bed  of  flowers  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  amidst  a  mixed  assembly  of  animai«. 
The  speeches  of  these  first  two  lovers  flow  equally  firom  passion  and  sincerity :  the  profrs- 
sions  they  make  to  one  another  are  full  of  warmth  ;  but  at  the  same  time  founded  on  truth : 
in  a  word,  they  are  the  gallantries  of  Paradise.  The  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in  which  the 
gives  an  account  of  herself  upon  her  first  creation,  and  the  manner  in  which  die  was  broofrfat 
to  Adam,  is,  1  think,  as  beautiful  a  passage  as  any  in  Milton,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  port 
whatsoever.  These  passages  are  all  worked  off  with  so  much  art,  that  they  axe  capable  of 
pleasing  the  most  delicate  reader,  without  oflTending  the  most  severe  : 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep.  Ace. 

A  poet  of  less  judgment  and  invention  than  this  great  author  would  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  have  filled  these  tender  parts  of  the  poem  with  sentiments  proper  for  a  state  of 
innocence ;  to  have  described  the  warmth  of  love,  and  the  professions  of  it,  without  artifice 
or  hyperbole  ;  to  have  made  the  man  speak  the  most  endearing  things  without  desccndiag 
from  his  natural  dignity,  and  the  woman  receiving  them  without  departing  from  the  modesty 
of  her  character :  in  a  word,  to  adjust  the  prerogatives  of  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  make 
each  appear  to  the  other  in  its  proper  force  and  loveliness.  This  mutual  subordination  of 
the  two  sexes  is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the  whole  poem,  as  particularly  in  the  speech  oi 
Eve  1  have  before  mentioned,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  it ;  when  the  poet  adda,  that  the 
devil  turned  away  with  envy  at  the  sight  of  so  much  happiness,  v.  492,  &c. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  first  parents  in  their  evening  discourses,  which  is  full  of 
pleasing  images  and  sentiments  suitable  to  their  condition  and  charaetert.  The  speech  of 
Eve,  in  particular,  is  dressed  up  in  such  a  soil  and  natural  turn  of  words  and  sentiments, 
as  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 

8atan*s  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under  the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  produce 
vain  dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a  striking  circumstance  ;  as  his  starting; up  in  his  own  form 
is  wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the  literal  description,  and  in  the  moral  which  b  oonccalrd 
under  it.  His  answer  upon  his  being  discovered,  and  demanded  to  give  an  account  of  him- 
self, is  conformable  to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his  character. 

Zephon's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on  Satan,  is  exquisitely  graceful  and  moraL 
Satan  is  afterwards  led  away  to  Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guanlian  angels,  who  kept  watch 
in  Paradise.  His  disdainful  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  so  remarkable  a  beauty,  that  the 
most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take  notice  of  it :  Gabriel's  discovering  his  approach  at  s 
distance  is  drawn  with  great  strength  and  liveliness  of  imagination. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  abounds  with  sentiments  proper  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  suitable  to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers.  Satan  clothing  himself  with  terror 
when  he  prepares  for  the  combat  is  truly  sublime,  and  at  least  equal  to  Homer*s  description 
of  Discord,  celebrated  by  Longinus  ;  or  to  that  of  Fame,  in  Virgil ;  who  are  both  repreaenied 
with  their  feet  standing  upon  the  eartli,  and  their  heads  reaching  above  the  clouda. 

1  must  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is  everywhere  full  of  hints,  and  sometimes  literal 
translations,  taken  from  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.— Addison. 
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BOOK    V. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


This  book  eonsists  of  elements  of  the  same  character  and  of  similar  combinations 
as  the  fourth.  Eve's  dream^  and  the  manner  of  relating  it,  are  in  a  very  high  degree 
poetical :  here  the  inTention  is  perfect,  both  in  imagery,  sentiment,  and  language. 

The  approach  of  the  angel  Raphael,  as  viewed  at  a  distance  by  Adam,  is  designed 
with  all  those  brilliant  circumstances,  and  those  indefinable  touches,  which  give  the 
force  of  embodied  reality  to  a  vision.  Milton  never  relates  with  the  artifices^  and 
attempts  to  excite  attention,  of  a  technical  poet :  what  he  creates  stands  before  him 
as  life :  he  does  not  struggle  to  embellish  or  exaggerate,  but  simply  relates  what  he 
believes  that  be  beholds  or  hears :  but  none  could  have  beheld  or  heard  these  high 
things,  except  one  inspired. 

The  hints  of  a  great  part  of  the  incidents  are  taken  from  the  Scriptures ;  but  the 
invention  is  not  on  that  account  the  less.  To  bring  the  dim  general  idea  into  broad 
light  in  all  its  lineaments  is  the  difficulty,  and  requires  the  power. 

The  conversation  between  Raphael  and  Adam  is  admbrably  contrived  on  both 
odes.  Th^»  argnmentetive  portions  of  the  poem  are  almost  always  grand  ;  and 
poetical,  because  they  are  grand.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  bard  indulges  in  the 
display  of  too  much  abstruse  learning,  or  metaphysical  subtleties. 

As  to  this  portion  of  Uie  work,  which  occupies  a  large  space,  it  is  less  easy  to 
reconcile  it  to  the  general  taste :  but  we  must  take  it  as  part  of  the  two  essential 
divisions  of  an  epic  poem — character  and  sentiments.  Taken  by  itself,  separated 
from  the  story,  much  of  it  would  not  be  poetical :  as  part  of  the  story,  it  is  primary 
ctteoee.  Without  it,  mere  imagery  would  lose  almost  all  its  dignity,  as  well  as  its 
iastmetiTeneas,  because  it  would  lose  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  charm. 

In  rebting  the  cause  of  Satan's  rebellion,  Raphael  sustains  all  the  almost  unut- 
terable sablimity  of  his  subject.  The  hero  is  drawn  wicked  and  daring  beyond 
prior  conception  ;  but  mighty  and  awful  as  he  is  wicked.  Language  to  express 
these  high  Uionghts  would  have  sunk  before  any  other  genius  but  Milton^s  :  and 
as  he  hi^  to  convey  the  movements  of  heavenly  spirits  by  earthly  comparisons,  the 
diificnlty  increased  at  every  step. 

To  dte  detached  passages  firom  other  poets,  as  containing  a  supposed  similitude 
to  Uiltoo,  is  very  fallacious.  These  are  patches : — Milton  s  is  a  uniform,  dose- 
wove,  massy  web  of  gold.  Numerous  particles  of  the  ingredients  may  be  traced 
in  other  authors  :  it  is  the  combination,  and  the  design  by  which  that  combination 
is  conducted^  that  makes  the  merit. 


•  »  ^V^^^f* 


ARGUMENT. 

MMoniNB  apiwosohed.  Eve  relates  to  Adam  ber  troubleaome  dream  ;  he  likea  it  not,  yet  comforts 
ber:  tbey  oome  forth  to  their  day-laboura :  their  morning  hymn  at  the  door  of  tbeir  bower. 
God,  to  render  man  inexcusable,  sends  Raphael  to  admonish  him  of  his  obedience,  of  his 
free  ealate,  of  bis  enemy  near  at  hand,  who  he  is,  and  why  his  enemy,  and  whatever  else 
may  avail  Adam  to  know.  Raphael  comes  down  to  Paradise  ;  his  appearance  described ; 
his  eominf  diaoemed  by  Adam  afar  off,  sitting  at  the  door  of  bis  bower ;  he  goes  out  to  meet 
him.  brings  him  to  his  lodge,  entertains  him  with  the  ehoieest  fnUts  of  Paradise  got  together 
by  Bv0 ;  their  dSsoottrae  at  table :  Raphael  performs  hia  message,  minds  Adam  of  his  state 
and  of  hIa  enemy  ;  relates,  at  Adam's  request,  who  that  enemy  is,  and  how  he  came  to  be 
so,  bsf  inning  from  his  flnt  revolt  in  heaven,  and  the  occasion  thereof ;  how  he  drew  his 
kfiima  after  him  to  the  parts  of  the  north,  and  there  incited  them  to  rebel  with  him,  per- 
aoadlag  all  but  only  Abdiel  a  seraph,  who  in  argument  dissuades  and  opposes  him,  then 
him. 
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Now  Morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 

Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 

When  Adam  waked,  so  custom'd ;  for  his  sleep 

Was  aery-light,  from  pure  digestion  hred. 

And  temperate  vapours  bland,  which  the  only  sound 

Of  leaves  and  fuming  rilla,  Aurora's  fan  *, 

Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 

Of  birds  on  every  bough  :  so  much  the  more 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 

With  tresses  discomposed  and  glowing  cheek, 

As  through  unquiet  rest :  he,  on  his  side 

Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 

Hung  over  her  enamour  d,  and  beheld 

Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 

Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice 

Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breather. 

Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisperd  thus :  Awake, 

My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found. 

Heaven  8  last,  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight  1 

Awake ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field  ^ 

Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 

Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 

How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.  '^ 

Such  whispering  waked  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam ;  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake : 

O  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose. 
My  glory,  my  perfection ;  glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  mom  return  d ;  for  I  this  night  ^ 
(Such  night  till  this  I  never  pass'd)  have  dream'd, 
If  dream'd,  not,  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee. 
Works  of  day  past,  or  morrow's  next  design ; 
But  of  ofience  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 

Knew  never  till  this  irksome  night.    Methought  *^ 

Close  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk 
With  gentle  voice ;  I  thought  it  thine :  it  said. 
Why  sleep'st  thou,  Eve  ?  now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
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•  Theonlpttmnd 
dif  Uav€t  and  /itming  rills,  Aurora*t/an, 
Aurora's  fan  is  Dot  in  true  taste,  as  fan  is  an  artificial  object,  which  dcgradea,  not 
elevates :  but  fuming  rills  is  full  of  poetry. 

^  For  J  thii  night* 
The  breaks  in  Eve's  narration  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  adapted  to  the  drcumstance 
of  one  just  aiv'akened  before  the  thoughts  were  well  recollected. — Stillimoflef.t. 
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Tones  sweetest  his  love-laboar'd  song ;  now  reigns 

FuU-orVd  the  moon  %  and  with  more  pleasing  light 

Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  thiogs ;  in  vain, 

If  none  regard :  heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 

Whom  to  behold  but  theo»  nature's  desire  ?  *^ 

In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment 

Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze. 

I  rose  as  at  thy  call,  but  found  thee  not ; 

To  find  thee  I  directed  then  my  walk ; 

And  on,  methought,  alone  I  pass'd  through  ways  ^ 

That  brought  me  on  a  sudden  to  the  tree 

Of  interdicted  knowledge :  fair  it  seem'd, 

Much  fairer  to  my  fimcy  than  by  day  : 

And,  as  I  wondering  look'd,  beside  it  stood 

One  shaped  and  wing'd  like  one  of  those  from  heaven  ^^ 

By  us  oft  seen ;  his  dewy  locks  distill'd 

Ambrosia ;  on  that  tree  he  also  gazed : 

And,  O,  &ir  plant,  said  he,  with  fruit  sarcharged, 

Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load,  and  taste  thy  sweet, 

Nor  God,  nor  man  ?  is  knowledge  so  despised  ? 

Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taste  ? 

Forbid  who  will,  none  shall  from  me  withhold 

Longer  thy  offer'd  good ;  why  else  set  here  ? 

This  said,  he  paused  not,  but  with  venturous  arm 

He  plnck'd,  he  tasted ;  me  damp  horrour  chill'd 

At  such  bold  words  vouch'd  with  a  deed  so  bold : 

Bat  lie  thus,  oveijoy'd :  O  fruit  divine, 

Sweet  of  thyself,  but  much  more  sweet  thus  cropt ; 

Forbidden  here,  it  seems,  as  only  fit 

For  gods,  yet  able  to  make  gods  of  men  : 

And  why  not  gods  of  men,  since  good,  the  more 

Communicated,  more  abundant  grows, 

The  authournot  impair d,  but  honour  d  more? 

Here,  happy  creature,  fair  angelic  £ve. 

Partake  thou  also ;  happy  though  thou  art. 

Happier  thou  mayst  be,  worthier  canst  not  be : 

Taste  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  gods  • 

Thyself  a  goddess ;  not  to  earth  confined, 

But  sometimes  In  the  air,  as  we,  sometimes 

Ascend  to  heaven,  by  merit  thine,  and  see 

What  life  the  gods  live  there,  and  such  live  thou. 

So  saying,  he  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 

£v  n  to  my  mouth  of  that  same  fruit  held  part 

Which  he  had  pluck*d  :  the  pleasant  savoury  smell 

So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  I,  methought. 

Could  not  but  taste.    Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 

With  him  I  flew ;  and  underneath  beheld 

e  Fvll-wrVd  the  moon. 
Tht  poetical  encbaatment  of  the  images  here  ariies  from  the  simplicity  of  the  expresBion. 
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The  earth  outstretch'd  immenae,  a  prospect  wide 

And  various :  wondering  at  my  flight  and  change 

To  this  high  exaltation,  suddenly 

My  guide  was  gone,  and  I,  methought,  sank  down, 

And  fell  asleep  :  but,  O,  how  glad  I  waked 

To  find  this  but  a  dream !  Thus  Eve  her  night 

Related,  and  thus  Adam  answer  d  sad : 

Best  image  of  myself,  and  dearef  half, 
The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night  in  sleep 
Ajffects  me  equally ;  nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of  evil  sprung  I  fear : 
Yet  evil  whence  ?  in  thee  can  harbour  none. 
Created  pure.    But  know,  that  in  the  soul 
Are  many  lesser  faculties  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief;  among  these  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds ;  of  all  external  things, 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent. 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes. 
Which  Reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  oell^  when  nature  rests. 
Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  fancy  wakes  ** 
To  imitate  her ;  but,  misjoining  shapes. 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams ; 
111  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 
Some  such  resemblances,  methinks,  I  find 
Of  our  last  evening's  talk  in  this  thy  dream  % 
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^  Mimic  fancy  wakes. 

This  account  of  dreams,  Mr.  Dunster  remarks,  is  as  just  and  philosophical  it  it  U 
hraiitiful  and  poetical.  Sir  John  Davics  gives  a  similar,  but  certainly  leas  intcrettiAg 
account,  of  the  Phantasie,  in  his  "  Nosce  Tcipsum,''  1608,  p.  47.  The  curious  reader  in*; 
also  compare  Burton's  elaborate  account  of  the  Phantasie,  in  his  "  Anatomie  of  MeUn- 
choly,**  to  which,  as  Mr.  Dunster  also  thinks,  it  is  probable  that  Milton  here  adTWted. 
— TooD, 

<  In  thii  thjf  dream. 

We  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book,  how  the  evil  spirit  practised  opon  Eve  as  she  U; 
asleep,  in  order  to  inspire  her  with  thoughts  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition.  The  author, 
who  shows  a  wonderful  art  throughout  his  whole  poem,  in  preparing  the  reader  for  the 
several  occurrences  that  arise  in  it,  founds  upon  the  above-mentioned  circumstance  the  fint 
part  of  the  fifth  book.  Adam,  upon  his  fitst  awaking,  finds  Eve  still  aaleep,  with  so 
unusual  discomposure  in  her  looks.  The  posture,  in  which  he  rq;ards  her,  is  desmbcd 
with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  expressed  ;  as  the  whisper,  with  which  he  awakens  her,  it  tbe 
softest  that  ever  was  conveyed  to  a  lover's  ear. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  Milton,  in  the  conferences  between  Adam  and  Eve,badhi»ew 
very  frequently  upon  the  book  of  "  Canticles,"  in  which  there  is  a  noble  spirit  of  »»^ 
poetry,  and  very  often  not  unlike  what  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  who  is  generally  plsc*" 
near  the  age  of  Solomon.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  the  poet,  in  the  preceding 
speech,  remembered  these  two  passages,  which  arc  spoken  on  the  like  occasion,  ^  ^^^ 
with  the  same  pleasing  images  of  nature.  "  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me,  ^m^  "f 
my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away  ;  for,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  soo 
gone  ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land  *,  the  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  w 
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Bat  with  addition  strange ;  yet  be  not  sad  : 

£tU  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved ;  and  leave 

No  spot  or  blame  beliind :  which  gives  me  hope 

Tliat  what  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream, 

Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do. 

Be  not  dishearten'd  then ;  nor  cloud  those  looks, 

That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene 

Than  when  £ur  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world : 

And  let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise 

Among  the  groves,  the  fountainfl,  and  the  flowers. 

That  open  now  their  choicest  bosom*d  smells, 

Reserved  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

So  cheerd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer d  ; 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall  *^ 

From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair : 
Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood. 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse. 
And  pious  awe  that  feai^d  to  have  offended. 

So  all  was  dear'd,  and  to  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arborous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  wore  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring  and  the  sun,  who,  scarce  uprisen. 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o*er  the  ocean-brim, 
Shot  parallel  to  the  earth  his  dewy  ray, 
Discovering  in  wide  landskip  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden's  happy  plains, 

nnn  with^tbe  tender  gnpe  give  a  good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  mj  fair  one»  and  come 
tvay.  Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field ;  let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vine- 
jvds ;  let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender  grape  appear,  and  the  pome- 
fnaalM  bud  forth.*'     His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 

Where  the  sapient  king 
Hdd  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  spouse, 

^w%  that  the  poet  had  this  delightful  scene  in  his  mind. 

£?e*s  dream  is  full  of  those  high  conceits  ingendering  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the 
Mi  endeavoured  to  instil  into  her :  of  this  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where  she  fancies  herself 
tv^eaed  by  Adam  in  the  following  beautiful  lines,  ver.  38,  &c.  : — 

Why  sleep's!  thou.  Eve  ?  Now  Is  the  pleasant  time,  &c. 
"  Heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eyes. 

Whom  to  behold  but  thee.  Nature's  desire  ? 
In  whose  sight  all  things  Joy,  with  ravishment 
Attxacted  by  thy  beauty  stiU  to  gaze. 

An  injodidotts  poet  would  have  made  Adam  talk  through  the  whole  work  in  such  senti- 
oents  as  these :  but  flattery  and  folsehood  are  not  the  courtship  of  Milton's  Adam,  and 
eoald  not  be  heard  by  Eve  in  her  state  of  innocence ;  excepting  only  in  a  dream  produced 
<m  fnrpoee  to  taint  her  imagination.     Other  vain  sentiments  of  the  same  kind,  in  this 

'  felatSoB  of  her  dream,  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  Though  the  catastrophe  of  the 
ponn  b  finely  presaged  on  this  occasion,  the  particulars  of  it  are  so  artfully  shadowed,  that 
^  do  not  anticipate  the  story  which  follows  in  the  ninth  book.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
tboQgh  the  vision  of  itself  is  founded  upon  truth,  the  circumstances  of  it  are  full  of  that 
*^tics8  and  inconsistency  which  are  natural  to  a  dream.     Adam,  conformable  to  his 

'\    tvperior  ehancier  for  wisdom,  instructs  and  comforts  Eve  upon  this  occasion. — AnnisoM. 
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Lowlj  they  bow^d  adoring,  and  began 

Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid ' 

In  Tarions  style ;  for  neither  yarious  style 

Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 

Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounced,  or  sung 

Unmeditated ;  such  prompt  eloquence 

Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  Terse, 

More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 

To  add  more  sweetness ;  and  they  thus  began : 

These  are  thy  glorious  works'.  Parent  of  good» 
Almighty  I  Thine  this  uniyersal  frsme. 
Thus  wondrous  fair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing :  ye  in  heaven ; 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown  st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet ;  praise  him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st. 
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f  Each  m^Mming  duip  paid. 

As  it  is  very  well  known  tlist  our  author  was  no  friend  to  set  fo'rms  of  pisj^t  ><  "  °^ 
wonder  that  he  ascribes  extemporary  effusions  to  our  first  parents ;  but  even  while  be 
attributes  strains  unmeditated  to  them,  he  himself  imitates  the  Psalmist. — Nbwtov> 

He  has  expressed  the  same  notions  of  deTotion,  as  Mr.  Tbyer  has  observed,  in  iittf"" 
terms,  b.  ir.  736,  &c.  And  it  has  been  said  of  the  poet,  that  he  did  not  in  the  latter  ptft 
of  his  life  use  any  religious  rite  in  his  fsmily ;  but,  as  Dr.  Gillies  remarks,  unl««  *"* 
proof  be  very  clear ;  he  who  observes  how  careful  Milton  is  to  mention  the  wonht^  m 
Adam  and  Eve,  b.  iv.  720,  v.  137,  \x.  197,  and  xi.  136,  will  not  be  easily  indaced  to 
believe  that  he  entirely  neglected  the  worship  of  God  in  his  family. — Todd. 

f  Thete  are  thp  glorious  %tork$» 
The  Morning  Hymn  is  written  in  imitation  of  one  of  those  psalms,  where*  in  ^  ^^ 
flowings  of  gratitude  and  praise,  the  psalmist  calls  not  only  upon  the  angels,  but  upoB  toe 
most  conspicuous  parts  of  the   inanimate  creation,,  to  join  with  him  in  eztoUiog  u*^) 
common  Maker.     Invocations  of  this  nature  fill  the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  of  Gou  i 
works,  and  awaken  that  divine  enthusiasm  which  is  so  natural  to  devotion:  but  i' to)* 
calling  upon  the  dead  parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind  of  worship,  it  ^**|^°. 
particular  manner  suitable  to  our   first   parents,  who  had  the  creation  fresh  upon  vif^ 
minds,  and  had  not  seen  the  various  dispensations  of  Providence,  nor  consequently  rou 
be  acquainted  with  those  many  topics  of  praise  which  m^ht  afford  matter  to  the  ^'^^^f 
of  their  posterity.     I  need  not  remark  the  beautiful  spirit  of  poetry  which  runs  through tw 
whole  hymn,  or  the  holiness  of  that  resolution  with  which  it  concludes.— ^dduom. 
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And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and  when  thoa  fall'st. 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  son,  now  fly'st,  *'' 

With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies ; 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 

In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run  ^ 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vaiy  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Authour  rise ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 

Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 

Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow. 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls :  ye  birds, 

That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend. 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even, 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade. 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  unirersal  Lord !  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 

Have  gather  d  aught  of  evil  or  conceal'd. 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

So  pray'd  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recover  d  soon,  and  wonted  calm. 
On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste, 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flowers,  where  any  row 
Of  fruit-trees  over-woody  reach*d  too  far 
Their  pamper  d  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  check 
Fruitless  embraces :  or  they  led  the  vine  '^^ 

k  That  in  quaternion  run. 
1^  in  a  fouT'fold  mixturo  and  combination  run  a  perpetual  circle,  one  element  occa- 
^^ttUj  changing  into  another,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  HeraclituB,  borrowed  from 
Orpbem  :  **  Et  cum  qoatuor  sint  genera  corponim,  Ticioaitudine  eomm  mnndi  continuata 
B^uneit:  nam  ex  terra,  aqua;  ex  aqua,  oritur  a^r;  ex  afire,  aether;  deinde  retroroum 
^^f^n  ex  Ktlicre,  aer;  inde  aqua;  ex  aqua,  terra  infima.  Sic  naturis  his,  ex  quibut 
«Bn»  constant,  lursui,  deorsoa,  ultro,  citro  commeantibus,  mundi  partium  conjunctio 
cwtiaetttr/'    Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  n.  33.— Newtok. 
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To  wed  her  elm ;  she,  spoused,  aboat  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
V  His  barren  leaves.    Them  thus  employed  beheld 
With  pity  heaven  8  high  King,  and  to  him  call'd 
Raphael,  the  sociable  spirit,  that  deign  d 
To  travel  with  Tobias,  and  secured 
His  marriage  with  the  seventimes-wedded  maid. 

Raphael,  said  he,  thou  hear*st  what  stir  on  earth 
Satan,  from  hell  'scaped  through  the  darksome  gulf, 
Hath  raised  in  Paradise ;  and  how  disturbed 
This  night  the  human  pair ;  how  he  designs 
In  them  at  once  to  ruin  all  mankind : 
Go  therefore,  half  this  day  as  friend  with  friend 
Converse  with  Adam ;  in  what  bower  or  shade 
Thou  find*st  him  from  the  heat  of  noon  retired. 
To  respite  his  day-labour  with  repast. 
Or  with  repose ;  and  such  discourse  bring  on, 
As  may  advise  him  of  his  happy  state ; 
Happiness  in  his  power  left  free  to  will. 
Left  to  his  own  free  will,  his  will  though  free. 
Yet  mutable :  whence  warn  him  to  beware 
He  swerve  not,  too  secure :  tell  him  withal 
His  danger,  and  from  whom ;  what  enemy, 
Late  fallen  himself  from  heaven,  is  plotting  now 
The  fall  of  others  from  like  state  of  bliss ; 
By  violence  ?  no,  for  that  shall  be  withstood  ; 
But  by  deceit  and  lies :  this  let  him  know. 
Lest,  wilfully  transgressing,  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadmonish'd,  unforewam'd. 

So  spake  the  Eternal  Father,  and  fulfill'd 
All  justice  :  nor  delay'd  the  winged  saint ' 
Aft^r  his  charge  received ;  but  from  among 

I  Nor  deiaj^d  the  wimffed  taint.  . 

lUphael't  departure  from  before  the  throne,  and  his  flight  through  the  cboir»  of  aiUT'^ 
are  finely  imagined.  As  Milton  everywhere  fills  his  poem  with  drcumstanoet  that  •'^"^ 
vellous  and  astonishing,  he  describes  the  gate  of  heaven  as  framed  after  such  a  msoocr,tw 
it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  approach  of  the  angel  who  was  to  paas  through  it.  , 

RaphaeFs  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure  of  his  person,  is  represented  in  Tery  li'^v 
colours.  Several  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  English  poets  have  given  a  loose  to  their  nc* 
ginations  in  the  description  of  angels  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  Vij  ^ 
finely  drawn,  and  so  conformable  to  tho  notions  which  are  given  of  them  in  Scriptui^t  ** 
this  in  Milton.  A(^r  having  set  him  forth  in  all  his  heavenly  plumage,  and  repw*"^ 
him  as  alighting  upon  the  earth,  the  poet  concludes  his  description  with  a  drcomtt*!^ 
which  is  altoged^er  new,  and  imagined  with  the  greatest  strength  of  fancy  : — 

Like  Maia's  son  he  stood. 
And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  flU'd 
The  ciroult  wide. 

Raphael's  reception  by  the  guardian- angels ;  his  passing  through  the  wildcmcss  of  i**f^' 
his  distant  appearance  to  Adam  ;  have  all  the  graces  that  poetry  is  capable  of  bcstofnog- 
The  author  afterwards  gives  a  particular  description  of  Eve  in  her  domestic  empUjiBeo^' 
— Addisov. 
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lliouaand  celestial  ardours,  where  he  stood 

Veiled  with  his  goigeous  wings,  up  springing  light,  '^ 

Flew  through  the  midst  of  heaven :  the  angelic  quires^ 

On  each  hand  parting,  to  his  speed  gave  way 

Through  aU  the  empyreal  road ;  till,  at  the  gate 

Of  heaven  arrived,  the  gate  self-open  d  wide 

On  golden  hinges  turning,  as  hy  work  '^ 

Divine  the  sovran  Architect  had  framed. 

From  hence  no  cloud,  or,  to  ohstruct  his  sight, 

Star  interposed,  however  small,  ho  sees. 

Not  unoonform  to  other  shining  globes, 

£artli,  and  the  garden  of  God,  with  cedars  crovoi'd  ^** 

Above  all  hills :  as  when  by  night  the  glass 

Of  Galileo,  leas  assured,  observes 

Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon  : 

Or  pilot,  from  amidst  the  Cyclades 

Delos  or  Samos  first  appearing,  kens  ^^ 

A  doudy  spot.     Down  thither  prone  in  flight 

He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 

Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steady  wing : 

Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 

Winnows  the  buxom  air ;  tiU,  within  soar 

Of  towering  eagles,  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems 

A  phoenix,  gazed  by  all  as  that  sole  bird. 

When,  to  enshrine  his  reliques  in  the  Sun's 

Bright  temple,  to  Egyptian  Thebes  he  flies. 

At  once  on  the  eastern  cliff  of  Paradise  '^^ 

He  lights,  and  to  his  proper  shape  returns 

A  sen^h  wing'd  :  six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 

His  lineaments  divine :  the  pair  that  clad 

Each  shoulder  broad  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 

With  regal  ornament ;  the  middle  pair 

Girt  like  a  stany  zone  his  waist,  and  round 

Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold 

And  colours  dipp*d  in  heaven ;  the  third  his  feet 

Shadow'd  from  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail. 

Sky-tinctured  grain.    Like  Maia's  son  he  stood. 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  fill'd 

The  circuit  wide.     Straight  knew  him  all  the  bands 

Of  angels  under  watch ;  and  to  his  state. 

And  to  his  message  high,  in  honour  rise : 

For  on  some  message  high  they  guess'd  him  bound.  '^ 

Their  glittering  tents  he  pass'd,  and  now  is  come 

Into  the  blissful  field,  through  groves  of  myrrh. 

And  flowering  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm ; 

A  wOdemess  of  sweets :  for  nature  here 

Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will  "* 

Her  viigin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet. 

Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss. 
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Him  thnrngli  the  sficy  forest  ooward  come 

Adam  disoem'd,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 
I  Of  his  cool  bower,  whfle  now  the  moonted  sun 

I  Shot  down  direct  his  ferrid  rays,  to  warm 

I  Earth  8  inmost  womh,  more  warmth  than  Adam  needs : 

And  Eve  within,  doe  at  her  honr  prepared 

For  dinner  sayoniy  frnits,  of  taste  to  please 

Tme  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 

Of  nectaroos  dianghts  between,  from  milk3r  stream. 

Berry,  or  grape :  to  whom  thus  Adam  cali'd : 
Haste  hither,  Ere,  and  worth  thy  sight  behold. 

Eastward  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  sh^w 

Comes  this  way  moving;  seems  another  mom 

Risen  on  mid-noon ;  some  great  behest  from  Heaven 

To  OS  perhaps  he  bripgs,  and  will  vouchsafe 

This  day  to  be  our  guest.    But  go  with  speed, 

And,  what  thy  stores  contain,  bring  forth,  and  pour 

Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive 

Our  heavenly  stranger :  weU  we  may  afibrd 

Our  givers  their  own  gifts,  and  large  bestow 

From  large  bestow'd,  where  nature  multiplies 

Her  fertile  growth,  and  by  disburdening  grows 

More  fruitful ;  which  instructs  us  not  to  spare. 

To  whom  thus  Eve :  Adam,  earth  s  hallow'd  mould, 

Of  God  inspired  ;  small  store  will  serve,  where  store, 

All  seasons,  ripe  for  use  hangs  on  the  stalk ; 

Save  what  by  frugal  storing  firmness  gains 

To  nourish,  and  superfluous  moist  consumes :  "' 

But  I  will  haste,  and  from  each  bough  and  brake, 

Each  plant  and  juiciest  gourd,  will  pluck  such  choice 

To  entertain  our  angel-guest,  as  he 

Beholding  shall  confess,  that  here  on  earth 

God  hath  dispensed  his  bounties  as  in  heaven. 
So  saying,  with  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 

She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent : 

What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best ; 

What  order,  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 

Tastes,  not  well  join  d,  inelegant ;  but  bring 

Taste  after  taste  upheld  with  kindliest  change  : 

Bestirs  her  then,  and  from  each  tender  stalk. 

Whatever  earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields 

In  India  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore 

In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coast,  or  where 

Alcinous  reign'd ;  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 

Rough,  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell. 

She  gathers,  tribute  laige,  and  on  the  board 

Heaps  with  unsparing  hand.     For  drink  the  grape 

S]ie  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths  "^ 

From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet  kernels  press'd 
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She  teropen  dalcet  creams ;  nor  these  to  hold 
H'aots  her  fit  yesaels  pare ;  then  strows  the  ground 
With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  unfumed. 

Meanwhile  our  primitire  great  sire,  to  meet  *^ 

His  godlike  guest,  walks  forth ;  without  more  train 
Aoeompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections :  in  himself  was  all  his  state  ; 
More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long  '^ 

Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  hesmear'd  with  gold, 
Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape. 
Nearer  his  presence  Adam,  though  not  awed, 
Tet  with  snbmiss  approach  and  reverence  meek. 
As  to  a  superior  nature  bowing  low. 
Thus  said  :  Native  of  heaven,  for  other  place 
None  can  than  heaven  such  glorious  shape  contain ; 
Since,  by  descending  ^m  the  thrones  above. 
Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deign'd  awhile 
To  want,  and  honour  these  ;  vouchsafe  with  us 
Two  only,  who  yet  by  sovran  gift  possess 
This  spacious  ground,  in  yonder  shady  bower 
To  rest ;  and  what  the  garden  choicest  bears 
To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  heat 
Be  over,  and  the  sun  more  cool  decline. 

Whom  thus  the  angelic  Virtue  answer'd  mild : 
Adam,  I  therefore  came :  nor  art  thou  such 
Created,  or  such  place  hast  here  to  dweU, 
As  may  not  oft  invite,  though  spirits  of  heaven, 
To  visit  thee :  lead  on,  then  where  thy  bower 
O^cTshades ;  for  these  mid-hours,  till  evening  rise, 
I  have  at  will.     So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 
They  came,  that  like  Pomona's  arbour  smiled. 
With  flowerets  deck'd,  and  fragrant  smells ;  but  Eve, 
Undeck'd  save  with  herself,  more  lovely  fair  *"* 

Than  vood-nymph,  or  the  fairest  goddess  feign'd 
Of  three  that  in  Mount  Ida  naked  strove. 
Stood  to  entertain  her  guest  from  heaven ;  no  veil 
She  needed,  virtne-proof ;  no  thought  infirm 
Alter'd  her  cheek.     On  whom  the  angel  Hail 
Bestow'd' ;  the  holy  salutation  used 

J  On  %Dhom  the  angel  Hail 

^ogk  in  tbb  and  oilier  parts  of  the  tame  book,  the  subject  ia  only  the  housewifery  ot 
*v  fim  parent,  it  ia  aet  off  with  so  many  pleasing  images  and  strong  expressions,  as  make 
"  **««f  the  Icaat  agreeable  parU  in  this  divine  work. 

Tbe  Batoral  majesty  of  Adam,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  lubroissive  behaviour  to  the 
^<ip9ior  fieing  who  had  rouchaafed  to  be  his  gueat ;  the  solemn  Hail  whirh  the  angel 
"tttovs  opoD  the  mother  of  mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  ministering  at  the  Uble  ;  are 
*"^|'"Mtttres  which  deserrc  to  be  admired. — Addison. 

u  I  may  Tenture  to  speak  my  frank  opinion,  I  confcsa  I  do  not  admire  this  description  of 
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Long  after  to  blest  Mary,  second  Eve : 

Hail,  mother  of  mankind,  whose  fruitful  womb 

Shall  fill  the  world  more  numerous  with  thy  sons. 

Than  with  these  various  fruits  tho  trees  of  God  ^^ 

Have  heap'd  this  table !  Raised  of  grassy  turf 

Their  table  was,  and  mossy  seats  had  round. 

And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 

All  autumn  piled;  though  spring  and  autumn  here 

Danced  hand  in  hand.     Awhile  discourse  they  hold ; 

No  fear  lest  dinner  cool ;  when  thus  began 

Our  authour:  Heavenly  stranger,  please  to  taste 

These  bounties,  which  our  nourisher,  from  whom 

All  perfect  good,  unmeasured  out,  descends, 

To  us  for  food  and  for  delight  hath  caused 

The  earth  to  yield ;  tmsavoury  food,  perhaps, 

To  spiritual  natures :  only  this  I  know,  0 

That  one  celestial  Father  gives  to  all. 

To  whom  the  angel :  Therefore  what  he  gives 
(Whose  praise  be  ever  sung)  to  man  in  part 
Spiritual,  may  of  purest  spirits  be  found 
No  ingrateful  food  :  and  food  alike  those  pure 
IntcUigential  substances  require. 
As  doth  your  rational ;  and  both  contain 
Within  them  every  lower  faculty 
Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste. 
Tasting  concoct,  digest  assimilate, 
And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn. 
For  know,  whatever  was  created  needs 

To  be  sustain'd  and  fed:  of  elements  ^" 

The  grosser  feeds  the  purer ;  earth  the  sea ; 
Earth  and  the  sea  feed  air ;  the  air  those  fires 
Ethereal ;  and  as  lowest  first  the  moon ; 
Whence  in  her  visage  round  those  spots,  unpurged 
Vapours  not  yet  into  her  substance  tum'd.  ^^ 

Nor  doth  the  moon  no  nourishment  exlude 
From  her  moist  continent  to  higher  orbs. 
The  sun,  that  light  imparts  to  all,  receives 
From  all  his  alimental  recompense 

In  humid  exhalations,  and  at  even     .      ^  '*' 

Sups  with  the  ocean.     Though  in  heaven  the  trees 
Of  life  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  vines 
Yield  nectar ;  though  from  off  the  boughs  each  mom 
We  brush  mellifluous  dews,  and  find  the  ground 
Cover  d  with  pearly  grain ;  yet  God  hath  here 
Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights, 

Eve*8  housewifery  and  table-entertainment  of  the  angel :  it  was  not  necessuy,  and  had 
been  better  omitted.  The  picture  is  too  earthly,  too  &miliar — I  had  almost  eaidf  too 
coarse.  It  breaks  in  upon  the  imaginatiTe  spell  \ — ^that  dimness  and  mysteriouaness  in 
which  spiritual  poetry  delights. 
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As  may  compare  with  heaven ;  and  to  taste 

Think  not  I  shall  he  nice.    So  down  they  sat, 

And  to  their  yiands  fell ;  nor  seemingly 

The  angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss  ^' 

Of  theologians;  hut  with  keen  dispatch 

Of  real  hunger,  and  ooncoctive  heat 

To  truisuhstantiate :  what  redounds,  transpires 

Through  spirits  with  ease ;  nor  wonder ;  if  hy  fire 

Of  sooty  coal  the  empiric  alchemist  **^ 

Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 

Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold, 

As  from  the  mine.    Meanwhile  at  table  £ve 

Minister  d  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 

With  pleasant  liquors  crewn  d.     O  innocence  '  **^ 

Deserving  Paradise !  if  ever,  then. 

Then  had  the  sons  of  God  excuse  ^  to  have  been 

Enamour  d  at  that  sight ;  but  in  those  hearts 

Love  unlibidinous  reign'd,  nor  jealousy 

Was  understood,  the  injured  lover's  hell.  *^ 

Thus  when  with  meats  and  drinks  they  had  sufiiced. 
Not  harden  d  nature,  sudden  mind  arose 
In  Adam,  not  to  let  the  occasion  pass. 
Given  him  by  this  great  conference,  to  know 
Of  things  above  his  world,  and  of  their  being 
Who  dwell  in  heaven,  whose  excellence  he  saw 
Transcend  his  own  so  far ;  whose  radiant  forms. 
Divine  effulgence,  whose  high  power,  so  far 
Exceeded  human ;  and  his  wary  speech 
Thus  to  the  empyreal  minister  he  framed : 

Inhabitant  with  God,  now  know  I  well 
Thy  favour,  in  this  honour  done  to  man ; 
Under  whose  lowly  roof  thou  hast  vouchsafed 
To  enter,  and  these  earthly  fruits  to  taste. 
Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so. 
As  that  more  willingly  thou  couldst  not  seem 
At  heaven's  high  feasts  to  have  fed ;  yet  what  compare  ? 

To  whom  the  winged  Hierareh  replied  : 
0  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  firom  whom 

AH  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return,  *^^ 

If  not  depraved  from  good ;  created  all 
Snch  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all, 
Endued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 
Bat  more  refined,  more  spirituous,  and  pure,  *^^ 

As  nearer  to  him  placed,  or  nearer  tending 
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Then  had  the  sone  <nf  Ood  excuse. 
SoBe  of  the  R&bbint  »y  Ere  was  bo  beautiful,  tbat  the  prince  of  wigeU  fell  in  love 
*i^  het,  vhich  occasioned  his  fall.— UnoN. 
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Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assign'd. 

Till  hodj  up  to  spirit  work  \  in  bonnds 

Proportion  d  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk ;  from  thenoe  the  leaves  *^ 

More  aery ;  last  the  bright  consunmiate  flower 

Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fruit, 

Man's  nourishment,  bj  gradual  scale  sublimed, 

To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal, 

To  intellectual ;  give  both  life  and  sense,  **^ 

Fancy  and  understanding :  whence  the  soul 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 

Discursive  or  intuitive :  discourse 

Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  ours, 

Differing  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same.  *^ 

Wonder  not  then,  what  God  for  you  saw  good 

If  1  refuse  not,  but  convert,  as  you. 

To  proper  substance.     Time  may  come,  when  men 

With  angels  may  participate,  and  find 

No  inconvenient  diet,  nor  too  light  fare :  *^' 

And  from  these  corporal  nutriments  perhaps 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 

Improved  by  tract  of  time,  and  wing'd,  ascend 

Bthereal,  as  we  ™  ;  or  may,  at  choice. 

Here  or  in  heavenly  Paradises  dwell ;  ^** 

If  ye  be  found  obedient,  and  retain 

Uxialterably  firm  his  love  entire, 

Whose  progeny  you  are.     Meanwhile  enjoy 

Your  fill  what  happiness  this  happy  state 

Can  comprehend,  incapable  of  more.  *^ 

To  whom  the  patriarch  of  mankind  replied : 
O  favourable  spirit,  propitious  guest. 
Well  hast  thou  taught  the  way  that  might  direct 
Our  knowledge,  and  the  scale  of  nature  set 

From  centre  to  circumference ;  whereon,  ^'^ 

In  contemplation  of  created  things, 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.     But  say, 
What  meant  that  caution  join'd,  If  ye  be  found 
Obedient  ?   Can  we  want  obedience  then 
To  him,  or  possibly  his  love  desert,  "* 

1  Titt  bcdp  «p  to  sjririt  work. 
Newton  mjb  that  this  opinion  is  neither  orthodox,  nor  philosophy.     I  leare  it  to  be 
decided  by  theologians  and  metaphysicians. 

■  and,  wiftff'd,  atetnd 

Etlureai,at  im. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ablest  divines  and  primitive  Fathers  of  the  Catholic  church,  that 
if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  would  never  have  died,  but  would  have  been  translated  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  and  this  doctrine  the  reader  may  sec  illustiated  in  the  learned  Bishop 
Bull's  discourse,  '*  Of  the  Sute  of  Man  before  the  Fall.**  Our  author,  no  doubt,  waa  very 
well  acquainted  vrith  the  sense  of  antiquity  in  this  particular  ;  and,admitting  tlie  notioa,what 
he  says  is  poetical  at  least,  if  you  will  not  allow  it  to  be  probable  and  rationaL— Newtow. 
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Who  form'd  us  from  the  dost  and  placed  us  here 

Fall  to  the  utmost  measure  of  what  bliss 

Human  desires  can  seek  or  apprehend  ? 

To  whom  the  Angel :  Son  of  heaven  and  earth, 

Attend :  that  thoq  art  happy,  owe  to  God;  "^ 

That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself, 

That  iSy  to  thy  obedience ;  therein  stand. 

This  was  that  caution  given  thee ;  be  advised. 

God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable : 

And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere  "'    i 

He  left  it  in  thy  power ;  ordain'd  thy  will  I 

By  nature  free,  not  over-ruled  by  &te  | 

Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity : 

OoT  voluntary  service  he  requires, 

Not  our  necessitated ;  such  with  him  ^~ 

Rods  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find ;  for  how 

Can  hearts,  not  £ree,  be  tried  whether  they  serve 

Willing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  must 

By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose  ? 

Myself  and  all  the  angelic  host,  that  stand  '^ 

In  sight  of  God,  enthroned,  our  happy  state 

Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds ; 

On  other  surety  none :  freely  we  serve. 

Because  we  freely  love,  as  in  our  will 

To  love  or  not ;  in  this  we  stand  or  £Edl :  ^ 

And  some  are  fiillen,  to  disobedience  Mien, 

And  80  from  heaven  to  deepest  hell ;  O  fall 

From  what  high  state  of  bliss,  into  what  woe  ! 
To  whom  our  great  progenitor :   Thy  words 

Attentive,  and  with  more  delighted  ear,  **^ 

Divine  instructer,  I  have  heard,  than  when 

Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  neighbouring  hills 

Aereal  music  send  :  nor  knew  I  not 

To  be  both  will  and  deed  created  free ; 

Yet  that  we  never  shaU  forget  to  love  ^^ 

Our  Maker,  and  obey  him  whose  command 

Single  is  yet  so  just,  my  constant  thoughts 

Assured  me,  and  .still  assure :  though  what  thou  tell'st 

Hath  paas'd  in  heaven,  some  doubt  within  me  move, 

But  more  denre  to  hear,  if  thou  consent,  ^" 

The  full  relation,  which  must  needs  be  strange. 

Worthy  of  sacred  silence  to  be  heard  ; 
I  And  we  have  yet  huge  day ;  for  scarce  the  sun 

I  Hath  finish*d  half  his  journey,  and  scarce  begins 

j'  His  other  half  in  the  great  zone  of  heaven.  ^ 

Thus  Adam  made  request ;  and  Raphael^ 

■  BapkaeL 
Bafhael't  belutTfoiir  is  every  way  suitable  to  tbe  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  that  cha- 
of  a  sociable  spirit  with  which  the  author  has  so  judidously  introduced  him.     He 
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After  short  pause  assenting,  thaa  began  : 

High  mutter  thou  enjoin'al  tne,  O  primo  of  men. 

Sad  task  and  tiard  ;  for  how  shall  I  relate 

To  hnman  sense  the  innsible  exploits  ** 

Of  warring  spirits  1  how,  withoat  romorae, 

The  ruin  of  so  many,  glorious  onoe 

And  perfect  while  they  stood  7  how  last  nnfold 

The  secrets  of  another  world,  perhaps 

Not  lawful  to  rereal  ?  yet  for  thy  good  "* 

This  is  dispensed  ;  and  what  surmounts  the  reach 

Of  human  sense,  I  shall  delineat«  so, 

By  likoning  spiritoal  to  corporal  forms, 

As  may  express  them  beat ;  though  what  if  earth° 

Be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein  *" 

Each  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought  ? 
As  yot  this  world  was  not,  and  Chaos  wild 

Reign'd  where  these  heavens  now  roU,  where  earth  now  rests 

Upon  her  centre  poised ;  when  on  a  day, 

(For  time,  thot^h  in  eternity,  applied  >  "* 

To  motion,  measures  all  things  dorable 

By  present,  past,  and  fbtnre)  on  such  day 

As  heaven's  great  year'  brings  forth,  the  empyreal  hoot '' 

Of  angels,  by  imperial  summons  call'd. 

Innumerable  before  the  Almighty's  throne  *" 

Forthwith,  from  all  the  ends  of  heaven,  appear'd 

ud  received  inaCnictioni  to  «inTen«  villi  Adam,  u  aoc  (riea6  conTenn  with  notbcr.  and 
4  unriL  him  of  the  enemj  who  wm  cootriving  his  de^tmrtiaiL  Acfonliiigl^.  be  'a  Tvprfr 
eDted  u  aitting  down  *1  tabic  Tilh  Adam,  and  ealing  of  (bt  fhiiti  of  Pindiw.  Tbe  eeea- 
aon  Daturally  lead)  bim  to  hil  diKoDIH  CD  the  food  of  angell.  After  lianng  thui  entmil 
nto  coDvenation  with  man  upon  more  indi^rent  lubjecta,  he  warm  him  of  bi>  DbtiSeim, 
md  mtkeg  a  nalunl  tnnntion  to  the  hiitory  of  that  fallen  angel  who  wi*  engqcd  in  the 
'  our  firal  nartnti — ADDitOH. 


Tn  Older  lo  make  Adam  comprehend  ihne  thingn.  Ibe  aogel  telli  bin  (bat  be  **  ootl 
liken  •piTiliud  lo  cocporal  fbnna,' '  and  quntioni  whether  there  ia  not  a  greater  amililtide 
and  retemblaDce  between  thingi  in  heaven  and  thingiin  eanh  than  ii  gcoenllT  imngined: 
which  ia  tuggeslcd  very  artfully  ;  aa  it  i«,  indeed,  the  Itett  apology  that  could  be  made  for 
thoiebold  figurciwhkii  Milton  ha>  employed,  nnd  eapeciatly  in  hiidrHtiptiooiof  theballlei 
of  the  angels.  To  the  ume  purpose,  »yi  Mede,  DiKourae  i. ;  "  If  the  Tiaihle  thisfa  of 
Qod  may  be  learned,  a>  St.  Paul  layt.  from  the  nadoTi  of  the  world,  why  may  net  the 
inriiible  and  iatelligihle  world  be  learned  from  the  &hric  of  the  Tiuble  t  the  one  (it  mar 
be)  being  the  pattern  of  the  other." — Newtihi. 

p  Ai  kMMn'f  trtal  nar. 

Oar  poet  trema  to  have  had  Plato'i  great  year  in  hii  thought!.  See  alio  Tiiga,  Ed.  ir. 
9,  and  12.— HuHiL 

Plato'i  gmt  year  of  the  heaveru  a  the  rtToluiion  of  all  the  ^beita.  Every  thiDf 
retuma  lo where  il  Ht  outwhen  Ibeirmotion  Hnt  began.  See  Anion.  Idyl,  ifiii.  IS.  A 
proper  lime  for  Ibe  deelmtioa  of  the  vicegcrency  of  the  San  of  OoJ.  Uilion  hu  the 
■ame  Ihouglil  for  tbe  birth  of  the  angeli,  v.  861,  imagining  >uch  kind  nf  rerolutloni  loni 
before  the  ingeli  or  the  world  were  in  being.  So  &r  back  into  elerailji  did  tbe'  net  mind 
of  thii  poet  carry  him. — RicniuiaoH. 

1  m  cmpyrtal  *«*. 

See  Job  i.  fi,  and  I  Kinga  iiii.  19.— Niwtoh  i  and  Dan.  lii.  10. — Todd. 
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Under  their  hierarclis  In  orders  bright : 

Ten  thousand  thousand  ensigns  high  advanced. 

Standards  and  gon&lons  'twixt  van  and  rear 

Stream  in  the  air,  and  lor  distinction  serve  ^ 

Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees  ; 

Or  in  their  glittering  tissues  bear  imblazed 

Holy  menaoriala,  acts  of  zeal  and  love 

Recorded  eminent.     Thus  when  in  orbs 

Of  drcuit  inezpreastble  they  stood. 

Orb  within  oib,  the  Father  infinite, 

By  whom  in  bliss  imbosom'd  sat  the  Son, 

Amidst,  as  from  a  flaming  mount,  whose  top 

Brightness  had  made  invisible,  thus  spake : 

Hear,  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light, 
Thrones,  dominaiions,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers ; 
Hear  my  decree',  which  unrevoked  shall  stand  : 
This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  declare 
My  only  Son,  and  on  this  holy  hill 
Him  have  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold 
At  my  right  hand ;  your  head  I  him  appoint ; 
And  by  myself  have  sworn,  to  him  shall  bow 
All  knees  in  heaven,  and  shall  confess  him  Lord. 
Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 
United,  as  one  individual  soul. 
For  ever  happy :  him  who  disobeys, 
Me  disobeys,  breaks  union ;  and  that  day, 
Gsst  oat  from  God  and  blessed  vision,  falls 
Into  utter  darkness,  deep  ingulf  d,  his  place 
Ordain'd  without  redemption,  without  end. 

So  spake  the  Omnipotent,  and  with  his  words 
All  seem'd  well  pleased ;  all  seem'd,  but  were  not  all. 
That  day,  as  other  solemn  days  they  spent. 
In  song  and  dance  about  the  sacred  hill ; 

Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere  *^ 

Of  planets,  and  of  fix'd,  in  all  her  wheels 
Resembles  nearest,  mazes  intricate. 
Eccentric,  intervolved,  yet  regular 
Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem ; 
And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine  *" 

So  smoothes  her  charming  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 
Listens  delighted.     Evening  now  approach'd ; 
(For  we  have  also  our  evening  and  our  mom. 
We  ours  for  change  delectable,  not  need) 

'  Hear  mp  decree. 

Y*  olMenvd  before,  that  Milton  wmb  Tery  caatioiu  what  BentamenU  and  language  he 

y^^  ^  the  Almigbtj,  and  generally  confined  himBelf  to  the  phra«es  and  expressions  of 

iicnpttttt ;  and  in  this  particnlar  speech  the  reader  will  easily  remark  how  mnch  of  it  is 

fopM  from  Holy  Writ,  by  comparing  it  urith  the  following  texts  :  Psalm  ii.  6,  7  ;  Gen. 

ttii.  16;  Philip,  ii.  10, 11.— Newtom.     Also  to  Heb.  i.  5 Tonn. 
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Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn 

Desirous ;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood, 

Tahles  are  set,  and  on  a  sudden  piled 

With  angels'  food ;  and  ruhied  nectar  flows 

In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  massy  gold. 

Fruit  of  delicious  vuies,  the  growth  of  heaven. 

On  flowers  reposed,  and  with  fresh  flowerets  crown'd, 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 

Qu^  immortality  and  joy,  secure 

Of  surfeit,  where  full  measure  only  hounds 

Excess,  hefore  the  all-hounteous  King,  who  shower  d 

With  copious  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy. 

Now  when  amhrosial  night  with  clouds  exhaled 

From  that  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and  shade 

Spring  hoth,  the  face  of  brightest  heaven  had  changed 

To  grateful  twilight,  (for  night  comes  not  there 

In  darker  veil)  and  roseat  dews  disposed 

All  but  the  unsleeping  eyes  of  God'  to  rest ; 

Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  &r 

Than  all  this  globous  earth  in  plain  outspread, 

(Such  are  the  courts  of  God)  the  angelic  throng, 

Dispersed  in  bands  and  files,  their  camp  extend 

By  living  streams  ^  among  the  trees  of  life, 

Pavilions  numberless  and  sudden  rear'd, 

Celestial  tabernacles,  where  they  slept 

Fann'd  with  cool  winds ;  save  those,  who,  in  their  coone. 

Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovran  throne 

Alternate  all  night  long :  but  not  so  waked 

Satan ;  so  call  him  now ;  his  former  name 

Is  heard  no  more  in  heaven :  he  of  the  first, 

If  not  the  first  archangel,  great  in  power, 

In  favour,  and  pre-eminence,  yet  fraught 

With  envy  against  the  Son  of  God,  that  day 

Honour'd  by  his  great  Father,  and  proclaimed 

Messiah  King  anointed,  could  not  bear 

Through  pride  that  sight,  and  thought  himself  impaired. 

Deep  malice  thence  conceiving  and  disdain, 

Soon  as  midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour 

Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence,  he  resolved 

With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 

Unworshipp'd,  unobeyed,  the  throne  supreme. 

Contemptuous ;  and  his  next  subordinate 

Awakening,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake : 

Sleep'st  thou,  companion  dear  ?  what  sleep  can  dose 

*  Vntheping  ej/et  qf  Ood, 
So  the  Psalmist,  Psalm  czxi.  4  : — *^  He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  tlumber  nor 
sleep."     The  author  had  likewise  Homer  in  mind,  XL  ii.  1. — Newtom. 

t  Bjf  living  tireamt. 
Rev.  y\\.  17  : — "  The  Lamb  shall  lead  unto  living  fountains  of  water/ — Todd. 
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Thy  eyelids  ?  and  remember  st  what  decree 

Of  yesterday,  so  late  hath  paas'd  the  lips  ''^ 

Of  heayen's  Almighty  1  Thou  to  me  thy  thoughts 

Wast  wont,  I  mine  to  thee  was  wont  to  impart : 

Both  waking  we  were  one ;  how  then  can  now 

Thy  deep  dissent  ?  New  laws  thou  seest  imposed ; 

New  laws  &om  him  who  reigns,  new  minds  may  raise  *^ 

In  us  who  serve,  new  counsels  to  debate 

What  doubtful  may  ensue :  more  in  this  place 

To  utter  is  not  safe.     Assemble  thou 

Of  all  those  myriads  which  we  lead  the  chief; 

Tell  them,  that  by  command,  ere  yet  dim  night  ^^ 

Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws,  I  am  to  haste. 

And  all  who  under  me  their  banners  wave. 

Homeward,  with  flying  march,  where  we  possess 

The  quarters  of  the  north  ° ;  there  to  prepare 

■  Tft«  quarter i  qfOu  north, 
Sumazariiis,  de  Partn  yiiginis,  iii.  40.     There  are  other  pasaages  in  the  same  poem 
MUton  has  made  uie.— .Jortik. 

have  thought  that  Milton  intended,  hut  1  dare  uy  he  wai  ahove  intending  here,  a 
reflectioa  upon  Seotland ;  though  heing  himself  an  independent,  he  had  no  great  affection 
for  the  Scotch  preshyterians.  He  had  the  authority,  we  see,  of  Sannazarius  for  fixing 
Salan't  rebellion  in  "  the  quartere  of  the  north  ;"  and  he  had  much  better  authority,  the 
tame  that  Sannazarins  had, — that  of  the  prophet,  whoae  words,  though  applied  to  the  king 
of  Babylon,  yet  alluded  to  this  rebellion  of  Satan,  Isaiah  ziv.  12:—^*  How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  !  For  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will 
aaecnd  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God ;  I  will  sit  also  upon  the 
numnt  of  the  congregation  in  the  sides  of  the  north."  St.  Austin  says,  that  the  devil  and 
his  aagela,  beii^  averae  from  the  light  and  fervour  of  charity,  grew  torpid  as  it  were  with 
an  icy  hardneas ;  and  are  therefore,  by  a  figure,  placed  in  the  north.  See  his  Epist.  cxi. 
•ect  55.  And  Shakipeare  calls  Satan  "  the  monarch  of  the  north,"  1  Hen.  VI.  a.  v.,  s.  3. 
I  hove  seen  too  a  lAtin  poem  by  Odoricus  Valmerana,  printed  at  Vienna  in  16*27,  and 
entitled  ^  Dsemonomachioe,  sive  de  Bello  Intelligendarum  super  Divini  Verbi  Incamatione.'* 
This  poem  b  longer  than  the  Iliad,  for  it  consists  of  five-and-twenty  books,  but  it  equals 
the  Ilisd  in  nothing  but  in  length,  for  the  poetry  is  very  indifferent :  however,  in  some 
partieaiara  the  plan  of  this  poem  ia  very  like  **  Paradise  Lost." 

It  opens  with  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  thereupon  Lucifer  revolts,  and 
diawf  a  third  part  of  the  angels  after  him  into  the  quarters  of  the  north  : — 

Pars  tertia  laevam, 
Hoc  dnee  peneqoiiur,  gelidoque,  aquilone  looatur. 

It  is  more  probable  that  Milton  had  seen  this  poem,  than  some  others  from  which  he  is 
charged  with  borrowing  largely.  He  was  indeed  a  universal  scholar,  and  read  all  sorts  of 
sathon,  and  took  hints  from  Uie  modems  as  well  as  the  ancients.  He  was  a  great  genius, 
hot  a  grsat  geniat  formed  by  reading ;  and,  as  it  was  said  of  Viigil,  he  collected  gold  out  of 
the  dung  of  other  authors. — Newton. 

The  commentators  have  not  observed  that  there  is  still  another  poem,  which  Milton 
seeoia  to  have  copied,  ^^L'Angelida  di  Erasmo  di  Valvasone,'*  printed  at  Venice  in  1590, 
describing  the  battle  of  the  angels  against  Lucifer.  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  Milton  seems 
also  to  have  attended  to  a  poem  of  Tasso,  not  much  noticed,  on  the  Creation,  "  Lc  Sette 
Gioraateda  Mondo  Creato/'  in  1607.— J.  Warton. 

Thtt  poem  of  Taaao  is  in  blank  verse :  the  measure,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  subject, 
woold  particularly  interest  Milton.  There  is  another  poem,  still  less  noticed,  into  which 
also  MUton  might  have  looked,  **  Delia  Creatione  del  Mondo,  Poema  Socro,  del  Signer 
Gaiparo  Murtola,  Giomi  sette,  Canti  sedici,''  printed  at  Venice  in  1608  ;  the  printer  of 
which  informs  the  reader  that  this  work  had  been  expected  by  the  learned  with  much 
uapatlcoce.^ToDD. 
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Fit  entertainment  to  receive  our  King,  * 

The  great  Mesuah,  and  his  new  commands ; 
Who  speedily  through  all  the  hierarchies 
Intends  to  pass  triumphant,  and  give  laws. 

So  spake  the  fiilse  archangel,  and  infosed 
Bad  iidioenoe  into  the  unwary  hreast  ''^ 

Of  his  associate :  he  together  calls, 
Or  several  one  hy  one,  the  regent  powers, 
Under  him  regent ;  tells,  as  he  was  taught, 
That  the  Most  High  commanding,  now  ere  night. 
Now  ere  dim  night  had  disincumher  d  heaven  ^ 

The  great  hierarchal  standard  was  to  move ; 
Tells  the  suggested  cause,  and  casts  between 
Ambiguous  words  and  jealousies,  to  sound 
Or  taint  integrity :  but  all  obeyed 

The  wonted  signal  and  superiour  voice  ^*^ 

Of  their  great  potentate ;  for  great  indeed 
His  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  heaven : 
His  countenance,  as  the  morning  star  ^  that  guides 
The  starry  flock,  allured  them ;  and  with  lies 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven  s  host  *. 
Meanwhile  the  eternal  eye,  whose  sight  discerns 
Abstrusest  thoughts,  from  forth  his  holy  mount. 
And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  '  that  bum 
Nightly  before  him,  saw  without  their  light 
Rebellion  rising ;  saw  in  whom,  how  spread 
Among  the  sons  of  mom  %  what  multitudes 
Were  banded  to  oppose  his  high  decree; 
And,  smiling,  to  his  only  Son  thus  said  :— 

Son,  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  full  resplendence,  heir  of  all  my  might  *, 
Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence,  and  with  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  deity  or  empire :  such  a  foe 
Is  rising,  who  intends  to  erect  his  throne 
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▼  Hii  eottHtenance,  €U  the  momin^tor. 
This  nmilitude  it  not  to  new  u  poetical.     Viigil,  in  like  manner,  comparea  the  beautiful 
young  PaUas  to  the  morning-star,  ^n.  viii.  589,  &c.     But  there  is  a  much  greater  pro- 
priety in  Milton's  comparing  Satan  to  the  morning-star,  as  he  is  often  ipokcn  of  under  the 
name  of  Lucifer,  as  woU  as  denominated  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning, — Ncwtox. 

^  7%«  third  part  Qfheav€n*s  hoit. 
See  Rev.  zii.  3,  4. — Nbitton. 

>  Th«  golden  lamp*,. 
Alluding  to  the  lamps  before  the  throne  of  God,  which  St  John  saw  in  his  visioo,  Re^« 
iv.  5  : — ^*  And  there  were  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne/* — Nswroiit 

X  Sons  qfmom. 
See  Isaiah  xiv.  12.— Todd. 

*  Heir  i^falt  my  miffht 
^*  For  he  is  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  appointed  heir  of  all  thin^.'*" 

NXWTON. 
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Equal  to  oun,  throughout  the  spacious  north ; 
Nor  so  content,  hath  in  his  thought  to  try 
In  battel,  what  oar  power  is,  or  our  right. 
Let  us  adyise,  and  to  this  hazard  draw 
With  speed  what  force  is  left,  and  all  employ 
In  our  defence :  lest  unawares  we  lose 
This  our  high  place,  our  sanctuary,  our  hill. 

To  whom  the  Son,  with  calm  aspect  and  clear, 
laghtning  divine,  inefiable,  serene. 
Made  answer : — Mighty  Father,  tiioa  thy  foes 
Justly  hast  in  derinon,  and,  secure, 
Lang^'st  at  their  vain  designs  and  tumults  vain, 
Matto  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 
Illustrates ;  when  they  see  all  regal  power 
Given  me  to  quell  their  pride,  and  in  event 
Know  whether  I  be  dextrous  to  subdue 
Thy  rebels,  or  be  found  the  worst  in  heaven. 

So  spake  the  Son :  but  Satan,  with  his  powers. 
Far  was  advanced  on  winged  speed  :  an  host 
Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night. 
Or  Stan  of  morning,  dew-drops  %  which  the  sun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower. 
Regions  they  pass'd,  the  mighty  regencies 
Of  seraphim,  and  potentates,  and  thrones, 
In  their  triple  degrees ;  regions,  to  which 
All  thy  dominion,  Adiun,  is  no  more 
Than  what  this  g^en  is  to  all  the  earth. 
And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globose 
Stretch'd  into  longitude ;  which  having  pass'd, 
^t  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north 
They  came ;  and  Satan  to  his  royal  seat, 
High  on  a  hill  fiir  blazing,  as  a  mount 
Raised  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  towers 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn  and  rocks  of  gold  ; 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  (so  call 
That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted)  which  not  long  after,  he. 
Affecting  all  equality  with  God, 
In  imitation  of  that  mount  whereon 
Messiah  was  declared  in  sight  of  heaven. 
The  mountain  of  the  Congregation  ^  call'd ; 
For  thither  he  assembled  all  his  train, 

*  Orstarsqffnaminff,  deuhdrops* 
lunnncrmble  u  tbe  ttan,  is  m  old  umile  ;  but  this  of  the  stars  of  morning,  dew-drop*, 
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j^m  ts  new  as  it  is  beautiful :  and  the  sun  impearls  them — turns  them  by  his  reflected 
wsBi  to  seeming  pearls  ;  as  the  mom  was  said  before  to  gow  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 

^«  2.— NlWTOK. 

b  The  ntountain  af  the  eonffregation. 
hnsh,  ziv.  13  : — ^*  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  conffregation,  in  the  sides  of 
tke  »u«h."-N«WTOH. 
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PretendiDg  so  commanded  to  consult 

About  the  great  reception  of  their  King, 

Thither  to  come ;  and  with  calumnious  art  '^ 

Of  counterfeited  truth  thus  held  their  ears : 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers ; 

If  these  magnific  titles  yet  remain 
I  Not  merely  titular,  since  by  decree 

I  Another  now  hath  to  himself  engross'd  ^^ 

;  All  power,  and  us  eclipsed  under  the  name 

Of  King  anointed,  for  whom  all  this  haste 

Of  midnight  march,  and  hurried  meeting  here. 

This  only  to  consult  how  we  may  best, 

With  what  may  be  devised  of  honours  new,  ^^ 

Receive  him  coming  to  receive  from  us 

Knee-tribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile ! 

Too  much  to  one  !  but  double  how  endured. 

To  one,  and  to  his  image  now  proclaim'd  ? 

But  what  if  better  counsels  might  erect  ^^ 

Our  minds,  and  teach  us  to  cast  off  this  yoke  ? 

Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  choose  to  bend 

The  supple  knee  ?  Ye  will  not,  if  I  trust 

To  know  ye  right,  or  if  ye  know  yourselves 

Natives  and  sons  of  heaven,  possessed  before  '^ 

By  none ;  and  if  not  equal  idl,  yet  free  % 

Equally  free ;  for  orders  and  degrees 

Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist. 

Wlio  can  in  reason  then,  or  right,  assume 
j  Monarchy  over  such  as  live  by  right 

His  equals  ?  if  in  power  and  splendour  less. 

In  freedom  equal :  or  can  introduce  ' 

Law  and  edict  on  us  ?  who  witliout  law 

Err  not :  much  less  for  this  '  to  be  our  Lord, 

And  look  for  adoration ;  to  the  abuse 

Of  those  imperial  titles,  which  assert 

Our  being  ordain'd  to  govern,  not  to  serve. 
Thus  far  his  bold  discourse  without  controul 

Had  audience ;  when  among  the  seraphim, 

Abdiel,  than  whom  none  with  more  zeal  adored 

'the  Deity,  and  divine  commands  obey'd. 

Stood  up,  and  in  a  flame  of  zeal  severe 

The  current  of  his  fury  thus  opposed  : 

O  argument  blasphemous,  &lse,  and  proud  ! 

Words  which  no  ear  ever  to  hear  in  heaven  ''* 

Expected,  least  of  all  from  thee,  ingrate. 
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'  l/not  equal  att,  yti^tt. 
Let  those  wlio  talk  of  absolute  equality,  remember  these  words  of  one  whom  they  must 
allow  to  have  been  a  lover  of  freedom. — J.  Wahtok. 

•1  Vw  this. 
"  For  this,"  must  be,  **  in  right  of  law  or  edict/* 
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In  place  thyself  so  high  abore  thy  peen. 

Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 

The  just  decree  of  God,  pronoimced  and  sworn, 

That  to  his  only  Son^  by  right  endued  *** 

With  regal  sceptre,  eyery  soul  in  heaven 

Shall  bend  the  knee,  and  in  that  honour  due 

Confess  him  rightful  King  ?  unjust,  thou  say'st, 

Flatly  unjust,  to  bind  with  laws  the  free, 

And  equal  over  equals  to  let  reign,  *^ 

One  over  all  with  unsuoceeded  power. 

Shalt  thou  give  law  *  to  Grod  ?  shalt  thou  dispute 

With  him  the  points  of  liberty,  who  made 

Thee  what  thou  art,  and  form'd  the  powers  of  heaven' 

Such  as  he  pleased,  and  circumscribed  their  being  ?  *^ 

Yet,  by  experience  taught,  we  know  how  good, 

And  of  our  good  and  of  our  dignity 

How  provident  he  is :  how  far  from  thought 

To  make  us  leas,  bent  rather  to  exalt 

Our  happy  state,  under  one  head  more  near  *^ 

United.    But  to  grant  it  thee  unjust. 

That  equal  over  equab  monarch  reign  : 

Thyself  though  great  and  glorious,  dost  thou  count, 

Or  all  angelic  nature  join'd  in  one. 

Equal  to  him  Begotten  Son  ?  by  whom,  "^ 

As  by  his  word,  the  mighty  Father  made ' 

All  things,  even  thee ;  and  all  the  spirits  of  heaven 

By  him  created  in  their  bright  degrees ; 

Crown'd  them  with  glory,  and  to  their  glory  named 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers,  **^ 

Essential  powers ;  nor  by  his  reign  obscured. 

But  more  illustrious  made ;  since  he  the  head 

One  of  our  number  thus  reduced  becomes ; 

His  laws  our  laws ;  all  honour  to  him  done 

Returns  our  own.    Cease  then  this  impious  rage,  '^ 

And  tempt  not  these  ;  but  hasten  to  appease 

The  incensed  Father  and  the  incensed  Son, 

Whfle  pardon  may  be  found  *  in  time  besought. 

So  spake  the  fervent  angel ;  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judged,  ^ 

*  Shalt  thcu  give  law  f 
From  Rom.  ix.  20 ;— "  Who  art  thou  that  repliwt  against  God  ?     Shall  the  thing 
UnutA  Bj  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  halt  thou  made  me  thut  ?" — Gillibs. 

'  Bf  whom. 
As  (y  kit  word,  the  mighty  Father  made. 
Prom  Col.  i.  16,  17  : — "  For  hy  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  hcaren,  and 
that  are  in  earth,  naible  and  inmible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  piinci- 
palitaea,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him,  and  he  is  before  all  things, 
and  by  him  all  things  consist.*'  And  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  is  Uken  from  the  con- 
dosion  of  Psalm  ii. — Nbwtoii . 

ff  White  pardon  map  be/ound. 
From  Isaiah  iv.  6  : — *"  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found." — Gillies. 

. ' 
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Or  singular  and  rash :  whereat  rejoiced 

The  Apostate,  and,  more  haughty,  thus  replied : 

That  we  were  form'd  then,  say'st  thou  1  and  the  work 
Of  secondary  hand  hy  task  transferr  d 
From  Father  to  his  Son  ?  strange  point  and  new ! 
Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  leam'd :  who  saw 
Wlien  this  creation  was  **  ?  Rememher  st  thou 
Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being? 
We  know  no  time  when  we  were  not  as  now ; 
Know  none  before  us ;  self-begot,  self-raised 
By  our  own  quickening  power,  when  fetal  course 
Had  circled  his  full  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  heaven,  ethereal  sons. 
Our  puissance  is  our  own ' ;  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds  ^,  by  proof  to  try 
Wlio  is  our  equal :  then  thou  shalt  behold 
Whether  by  supplication  we  intend 
Address,  and  to  begirt  the  almighty  throne 
Beseecldng  or  besieging.     This  report, 

These  tidings  carry  to  the  anointed  King ;  *^ 

And  fly,  ere  evil  intercept  thy  flight. 

He  said ;  and,  as  the  sound  of  waters  deep  S 
Hoarse  murmur  echoed  to  his  words  applause 
Through  the  infinite  host ;  nor  less  for  that 

The  flaming  seraph  fearless,  though  alone,  '^* 

Encompass'd  round  with  foes,  thus  answer  d  bold  : 

O  alienate  from  Grod,  O  spirit  accursed, 
Forsaken  of  all  good !  I  see  thy  &11 
Determined,  and  thy  hapless  crew,  involved 

In  thb  perfidious  fraud,  contagion  spread  *** 

Both  of  thy  crime  and  punishment.    Henceforth 
No  more  be  troubled  how  to  quit  the  yoke 
Of  Ood's  Messiah ;  those  indulg^it  laws 
Will  not  be  now  vouchsafed ;  other  decrees 

^  Who  saw 
When  this  creation  woe  f 
Like  the  sublime  quettion  in  Job  zxxYiii.  4  : — "  Where  wast  thoa  when  I  laid   the 
foundation  of  the  earth  ?"     Milton,  perhaps  with  a  second  reference  to  this  paaMge,  ohsennes 
at  V.  250,  b.  Tiii.— 

For  man  to  t«U  how  human  life  began 

Is  hard ;  for  who  hlmaelf  beginning  knew  ?— Toon. 

1  OwpuUionee  it  our  own. 
See  Psalm  xii.  4  : — "  Our  lips  are  our  own  :  who  is  Lord  over  us  ?" — GiLLin. 

J  Our  own  right  hand 
Shalt  teach  us  highut  deeds. 
From  Psalm  xlv.  4  : — "  Thine  own  right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible  Uungt."     And 
Viig.  ^n.  X.  773  :— 

Dextra  mihi  deus,  et  telum  quod  missile  Ubro»— Bbntixv. 

^  As  the  sound  (^f  waters  deep. 
"  The  voice  of  a  great  multitude  "  applauding,  is  in  like  manner  compared  to  ^  the  voic« 
of  many  waters,"  Rev.  xix.  6. — Nbwtow. 

Sec  also  Homer,  II.  ii.  209.  394. — SriLLiiforLBBT. 
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Against  thee  are  gone  forth  without  recall :  *** 

That  golden  sceptre,  which  thou  didat  reject, 

Is  now  an  iron  rod^  to  brnise  and  break 

Thy  disobedience.     Well  thou  didst  advise : 

Yet  not  for  thy  advice  or  threats  I  fly 

These  wicked  tents  devoted  * :  lest  the  wrath  *** 

Impendent,  raging  into  sodden  flame, 

Dirtinguish  not :  for  soon  expect  to  feel 

His  thunder  on  thy  head,  devouring  fire : 

Then  who  created  thee  lamenting  learn ; 

When,  who  can  uncreate  thee,  thou  shalt  know. 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he ; 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved. 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal : 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind. 
Though  aiiigle.     From  amidst  them  forth  he  pass'd, 
Loi^  way  through  hostile  scorn ;  which  he  sustained 
Snperiour,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  aught ;  "^' 

And,  with  retorted  scorn,  his  back  he  tum*d 
On  those  proud  towers  °*  to  swift  destruction  doom'd. 

1  Th€se  widud  tentt  devoted* 
IniUiuion  |irol«blyto  the  rebellion  of  Konb,  ftc,  Namb.  xvi.  26,  where  Moses  exhorts 
tlte  ooB|TCgitwn,  saTing,  "  Depart,  I  pray  jou,  from  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men,  lest 
jc  be  consumed  in  aU  their  sins.**-^NBWTO]«. 

■  Proud  towers, 
*"  Toven*'  may  mean  those  troops  that  had  scorned  and  insulted  him. — Todd. 
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BOOK    VI. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


In  the  notes  on  the  former  books  I  hare  made  long  extracts  from  the  beantifal 
eflsajrs  of  Addison  on  the  Paradise  Lost :  I  shall  forbear  to  do  it  on  the  present 
occasion,  because  I  find  nothing  relating  to  this  book  importantly  different  finom  the 
matter  of  the  notes  cited  from  other  critics. 

The  battle  of  the  rebellious  angels  is  the  grand  feature  of  this  book  ;  it  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  one  of  the  most  adnurable  parts  of  the  poem.  I  will  fiunklj 
confess,  that  I  cannot  entirely  subscribe  to  this  opinion.  In  the  first  plaoe,  the 
introduction  of  the  invention  of  artillery  into  the  combat  is  objectionable  : — ^in  the 
war  of  spirits  it  is  degrading,  and  almost  ludicrous.  In  the  whole  mode  of  carrying 
on  this  mighty  effort  against  heaven,  there  is  too  much  of  earth  and  matorialism. 
It  will  be  answered,  t£iU  this  was  of  necessity ;  for  how  was  a  war  of  spirits  to 
be  expressed !  Perhaps  such  a  difficulty  was  insurmountable ;  but  tiien  the  subject 
should  have  been  covered  with  a  mantle  :  at  least,  the  elements  might  have  been 
made  to  contend ; — a  universal  tempest  of  fire,  wind,  and  water.  Here  everything 
is  conducted  almost  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  with  the  technical  skill  of  hnman 
warftire,  except  that  Uie  degree  of  force  is  more  gigantic. 

It  will  be  pleaded,  that  Milton  had  the  authority  of  the  language  of  Holy  Writ 
for  such  descriptions  ;  and  that  he  generally  speaks  in  the  very  words  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  true  that  he  adapts  these  wo^  with  astomshing  skill  and  genius ;  but  he 
contrives  to  go  into  detuls  which  break  up  the  speU  of  their  mysteries.  The 
phraseology  of  these  Saoed  Writings  refen^  to  is  astonishingly  sublime,  pictn- 
resque,  and  poetical :  if  Milton  could  have  stopped  exactly  where  that  stopped,  he 
womd  have  done  better.  This  is  a  bold  censure,  but  it  is  sincere.  I  tlunk  that 
the  poet  was  sometimes  led  into  this  by  his  rivalry  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  the 
other  ancient  classics.  He  had  a  great  advantage  over  them  in  his  subject,  and 
he  should  not  have  fallen  from  it :  there  is  no  poetry  in  Homer  or  Yirgil  like  the 
poetry  of  the  Bible. 

I  fully  admit  that  such  was  the  "  height  of  Milton's  argument,"  that  all  hnman 
or  earthly  imagery  inevitably  sunk  below  it ;  and  that  his  task  imposed  upon  him 
the  evil  ^  magna  componere  parvis."  On  many  occasions  of  his  work,  these  illus- 
trations not  only  do  not  offend,  but  create  beautiful  poetry  :  the  illustration  derives 
reflected  splendour  from  that  which  it  is  placed  to  illustrate. 

Johnson  says,  that  Milton  <'  saw  Nature  through  the  spectacle  of  books."  As 
long  as  he  enjoyed  his  sight,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  saw  her  by  his  own  unaided 
eyes ;  and  nothing  can  l^  more  fresh  than  many  of  his  descriptions  of  natural 
sconeiy :  this  is  proved  by  the  simplicity  and  nakedness  of  his  language.  He 
does  not  dress  up  the  moon  and  the  stars,  and  the  lakes  and  the  valleys,  into  affected 
personifications. 

The  richness  of  his  array,  both  of  the  maenificent  and  the  fiur,  of  embodied 
forms,  is  sometimes  surprising  ;  and  he  allows  me  intervention  of  no  feeble  words 
to  weaken  his  imagery.  The  condensed  collocation  of  his  language  is  peculiar  to 
himself.  Its  breiucs — ^its  bursts — the  strong — ^the  rough  and  the  flowing — the 
concise  and  the  gigantic —are  mingled  with  a  surprising  skill,  and  eloquence,  and 
magic.  It  is  easy  to  find  single  gems  in  other  authors ;  the  galaxy  is  the  wonder. 
Milton's  splendour  when  it  began  to  rise,  did  not  stop  till  it  blazed. 

Even  supposing  his  Book  of  Battles  to  be  liable  to  the  censure  I  hare  hazarded, 
still  the  manner  m  which  it  augments  its  force  as  it  goes  onward,  is  miraculous. 
The  character  of  Satan  combining  the  height  of  wickc£iess  with  grandeur  of  power 
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and  wiQ,  is  nq>ported  in  a  state  of  progressiye  elevation  ^  whUe  the  Deity,  Father 
aod  Son,  still  retains  his  supremacy ;  and^  to  whatever  sublimity  the  rebel  angel  is 
lifted^soan  in  nnapproached  dominion  above  him.  All  this  is  displayed  witJi 
msnrdbos  splendour  of  genius  in  the  close  of  the  Sixth  Book.  The  effects 
of  Sfttaa's  defeat  are  conceived  and  described  with  a  superhuman  strength  of 
imupiuition. 

I  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  vexy  unpopular,  that  the  argumentative 
psrts  of  this  composition  are  aa  noble  in  poetical  merit  as  the  descriptive. 
Tbej  spring  firom  that  visionary  power  which  makes  the  poet,  as  the  Iresh  and 
fh^^aot  escalations  arise  from  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  productive  earth.  If 
th^  strike  less  at  first,  they  longer  retain  their  charm.  But  I  would  not  forego 
tbe  jmsgeiy :  H  is  the  union  of  both  which  makes  the  unrivalled  and  inimitable 
oeeUenee  of  this  work,  so  far  surpassing  all  other  mere  human  compositions.  Nay, 
it  most  not  be  cslled  merely  human  :  it  has  all  the  marks  of  inspiration  ;  and  when 
wtA  Isfge  parts  of  it  are  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  can  this  be  wondered  at  t 
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RifVAit  eentiaaes  to  rvlato  how  Michael  and  Gabriel  were  stat  forth  to  battel  against  Satan  and 
btongala.  Tbe  flnt  light  described ;  Satan  and  hU  powers  retire  under  night  9  he  calls  a 
eoondl;  inventa  devQish  engines,  which,  in  the  second  day's  fight,  pat  Michael  and  his 
aagBb  lo  soma  disorder ;  bat  they  at  length,  palling  ap  mountains,  OTerwhelmed  both  the 
farce  sod  nuMdifnea  of  Satan:  yet  the  tumalt  not  so  ending,  God  on  the  third  day  sends 
Mfsrish  his  Son,  for  whom  he  had  reserved  the  glory  of  that  yictory.  He,  in  the  power  of 
bis  FsCber,  coming  to  theplaee^  and  cansing  all  his  legions  to  stand  still  on  either  side,  with 
Us  chariot  and  ttaander  driving  into  the  midst  of  hia  enemies,  pursnee  them,  unable  to 
nrisl*  towarda  tbe  wall  of  heaven ;  which  opening,  they  leap  down  with  horronr  and  con- 
fbikia  into  tbe  place  of  ponishment  prepared  for  them  in  the  deep.  Messiah  returns  with 
Mmph  to  hia  Father. 

All  night  the  dreadleas  angel,  unpursaed, 

Through  heaven's  wide  champain  held  his  way ;  till  Mom, 

Waked  hy  the  circling  houTs  %  with  rosy  hand 

Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light.     There  is  a  cave 

Within  the  monnt  of  God,  fast  hy  his  throne,  ^ 

Where  light  and  darkness  in  peipetnal  ronnd 

Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns  S  which  makes  through  heaven 

Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night : 

Light  issues  forth,  and  at  the  other  door 

Obsequious  darkness  enters,  till  her  hour  *^ 

To  veil  the  heaven,  though  darkness  there  might  well 

Seem  twilight  here :  and  now  went  forth  the  Mom, 

Such  as  in  highest  heaven,  array 'd  in  gold 

Empyreal :  from  before  her  vanished  Night, 

Shot  through'  with  orient  beams;  when  all  the  plain,  *' 

•  The  eireling  Ao«r# ,  with  roip  hand. 
U«w  infiBvior  is  Gray's  imitation ! — 

Lo,  where  the  roey-boBOm'd  hours. 
^  Lodge  and  ditlodge  bp  turns. 
Tbe  tbongbt  of  ligbt  and  darkness  lodging  and  dislodging  by  turns,  the  one  issuing 
Mb,  sod  thie  other  entering,  is  plainly  borrowed  from  a  fine  passage  in  Hesiod ,  Thcog.  748. 
"^Ni«  ion, 

e  j^ot  throtigh. 
Tb jer  objects  to  this  as  a  quaint  conceit  below  the  dignity  of  Milton  :  on  tbe  contimy, 
<t «  cucreetly  and  beautifully  poetical. 
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Ck>veT  d  with  thick  emhatterd  squadrons  faii^t, 
Chariots,  and  flaming  anna,  and  fieiy  steeda, 
Reflecting  hlaze  on  hlaze  \  first  met  his  view : 
War  he  perceired,  war  in  procinct ;  and  fi>iuid 
"  Already  known  what  he  for  news  had  thought  "* 

To  hare  reported :  gladly  then  he  mix'd 
Among  those  friendly  powers,  who  him  reoeiyed 
With  joy  and  acclamations  loud.  That  one, 
That  of  so  many  myriads  fallen,  yet  one 

Retum'd  not  lost.     On  to  the  sacred  hill  '^ 

They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 
Before  the  seat  supreme ;  fiom  whence  a  voice, 
From  midst  a  golden  dond,  thus  mild  was  heard : 

Servant  of  God,  well  done ;  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  mamtain'd  ^ 

Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms ; 
And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach  %  far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence ;  for  this  was  all  thy  care. 
To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 
Judged  thee  perverse :  the  easier  conquest  now 
Remains  thee,  aided  by  this  host  of  friends. 
Back  on  thy  foes  more  glorious  to  return. 

Than  scom'd  thou  didst  depart ;  and  to  subdue  ** 

By  force,  who  reason  for  their  law  refuse. 
Right  reason  for  their  law,  and  for  their  King 
Messiah,  who  by  right  of  merit  reigns. 
Go,  Michael ',  of  celestial  armies  prince ; 

^  Blaju  on  bloju. 
See  1  Maccabees,  v\.  39.     "  Now  when  the  sun  shone  upon  the  shields  of  goM  anU 
brass,  the  mountains  glistered  therewith,  and  shined  like  lamps  of  fixe." — Toon. 

«  Univtrgal  reproach. 
This  sentiment  is  very  just,  and  not  unlike  what  Florus  says,  in  his  character  of  Tai^uin 
the  Proud  :  "  In  omnes  superbia,  qun  crudelitato  gravior  est  bonis,  grassatos,"  lib.  i.  c  7 
So  also  Spenser,  F.  Q.  iv.  ir,  4. 

For  evil  deeds  may  better  than  bad  ones  be  boce.— Tbtsk. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  express  the  same  sentiment  very  well,  **  B^gar*s  Bush/*  a.  ii«  s.  3. 

A  good  man  bears  a  oontumely  worse 
Than  he  would  do  an  ixOury.-^Nswroit. 

f  Go,  MidkaeL 

As  this  battle  of  the  angels  is  founded  principally  on  Rev.  zii.  7,  8, — ^*  Thexv  wm  war 
in  heaven ;  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the  Drsgon  :  and  the  dragon  fought  aad 
his  angels,  and  prevailed  not,  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven^ — ^ 
Michael  is  rightly  made  by  Milton  the  leader  of  the  heavenly  armies  :  and  the  sane  in 
Hebrew  signifies  the  power  qf  God.  But  it  may  be  censured,  perhaps,  as  a  piece  of 
wrong  conduct  in  the  poem,  that  the  commission  her«  given  is  not  executed  :  they  are 
ordered  to  drive  the  rebel  angels  **  out  from  God  and  bliss  \^  but  this  is  effected  at  bat  by 
the  Messiah  alone.  Some  reasons  for  it  an  assigned  in  the  speech  of  God,  v.  680 ;  and 
in  that  of  the  Messiah,  v.  801,  of  thU  book.— NewroK. 

This  circumstance  it,  I  believe,  the  most  indefensible  part  of  the  whole  poem.  Tb» 
commission  is  not  only  given,  but  the  execution  of  it  is  in  a  certain  degree  foreshown.    '^ 

V.  51,  &C.— DUHSTBR. 
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And  thou,  in  militaiy  prowess  next,  ** 

Gabriel,  lead  forth  to  battel  these  my  sons 

InTincible ;  lead  ferth  mj  amied  saints, 

By  thousands  and  by  miUions,  ranged  for  fight, 

Equal  in  number  to  that  godless  crew 

Rebellious :  them  with  fire  and  hostile  arms  *® 

Fearless  assault ;  and,  to  the  brow  of  hearen 

Poisning,  drive  them  out  from  God  and  bliss. 

Into  their  place  of  punishment,  the  gulf 

Of  Tartarus,  which  ready  opens  wide 

His  fiery  chaos  to  receiye  their  fall.  ^' 

So  spake  the  sovran  voice,  and  clouds  began  ' 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreaths,  reluctant  flames  \  the  sign 
Of  wrath  awaked ;  nor  with  less  dread  the  loud 
Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  'gan  blow :  ^ 

At  which  command  the  powers  militant, 
That  stood  for  heaven,  in  mighty  quadrate  join'd 
Of  union  irresistible,  moved  on 
In  filenoe  their  bright  l^ons,  to  the  sound 

Of  instrumental  harmony,  that  breathed  ^^ 

Heroic  ardour  to  adventurous  deeds 
Under  their  godlike  leaders,  in  the  cause 
Of  God  and  his  Messiah.     On  they  move 
IndisBolubly  firm ;  nor  ohvious  hill. 

Nor  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream,  divides  ^^ 

Their  perfect  ranks ;  for  high  above  the  ground  * 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread  :  as  when  the  total  kind  ^ 

ff  And  cloud*  began. 
h  tidi  dnciiption  the  aathor  manifestly  alludes  to  that  of  God  descending  npon  Mount 
SuttL   EiodTax.  I6,&c.— -Nrwrow. 

k  lUiuctantJIanus. 
loiter  lays  this  word  reluctant  is  misunderstood  by  Newton  :  lueiari  is  to  be  inter- 
pv^ted  **  pronnnpendi  impetus,*^  and  that  reluctari  is  the  highest  degree  of  that  **  impetus.*" 
Hen  it  it  the  most  yiolent  exertion  of  the  fire  to  resist  and  break  through  the  smoke. 

*  For  high  above  the  ground. 
Ota  SQthor  attributes  the  same  kind  of  motion  to  the  angels  as  the  ancients  did  to  their 
fods ;  wluch  was  gliding  through  the  air  without  ever  touching  the  ground  with  their  feet, 
^.  »  Hilton  elsewhere  elegantly  expresses  it  (b.  yiii.  302),  "  smooth-sliding,  without 
■t^r  and  Homer,  II.  ▼.  778,  compares  the  motions  of  two  goddesses  to  the  flight  of 
'^'^^  tt  Bdton  here  compares  the  march  of  the  angels  to  the  birds  coming  on  the  wing  to 
A^  to  receive  their  names. — Ncwtok. 

i  Ai  ufhen  the  totat  kind. 
Roner  has  osed  the  simile  of  a  flight  of  fowls  twice  in  his  Iliad,  to  express  the  number 
nA  the  motions,  the  order  and  the  clamours,  of  an  army.  See  II.  ii.  459,  iii.  2,  as 
Viija  hst  done  the  tame  number  of  times  in  his  ^ndd,  vii.  699.  x.  264.  But  this 
■nile  exceeds  any  of  those :  first,  as  it  rises  so  naturally  out  of  the  subject,  and  was  a 
^^•infisoa  so  familiar  to  Adam :  secondly,  the  angels  were  marching  through  the  air,  and 
•»«*  on  the  gfOQod,  which  gives  it  another  propriety  ;  and  here  I  believe  the  poet  intended 
^  duef  likeness :  thirdly,  the  total  kind  of  birds  much  more  properly  expresses  a 
pr<Hligio«8  number  than  any  particular  species,  or  a  collection  in  any  ^rarticular  place.     Thus 
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Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing, 

Came  8umnion*d  over  Eden  to  receive  ^^ 

Their  names  of  tliee ;  so  over  many  a  tract 

Of  heaven  they  march'd,  and  many  a  province  wide, 

Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene.     At  last. 

Far  in  the  horizon  to  the  north  appear'd 

From  skirt  to  skirt  a  fiery  region,  stretch'd  ** 

In  battailous  aspect,  and  nearer  view  ^ 

Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 

Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  throng'd,  and  shields 

Various,  with  boastful  argument  portray 'd. 

The  banded  powers  of  Satan  hasting  on 

With  furious  expedition ;  for  they  ween'd 

That  self-same  day,  by  fight  or  by  surprise, 

To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 

To  set  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 

Aspirer :  but  their  thoughts  proved  fond  and  vain 

In  the  mid  way.     Though  strange  to  us  it  seem'd 

At  first,  that  angel  should  with  angel  war. 

And  in  fierce  hosting  *  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 

So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 

Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  Sire, 

Hymning  the  Eternal  Father :  but  the  shout 

Of  battel  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 

Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 

High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  god, 

The  apostate  in  his  sun-bright  chariot  sat, 

Idol°^  of  majesty  divine,  enclosed 

With  flaming  cherubim  and  golden  shielda; 

Then  lighted  from  his  goi^geous  throne,  for  now 

'Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 

A  dreadful  interval " ;  and  front  to  front 

Presented  stood  in  terrible  array 

Of  hideous  length.    Before  the  cloudy  van. 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battel  ere  it  join'd, 

Satan,  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanced. 

Came  towering,  arm*d  in  adamant  and  gold. 
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Milton  hu  raised  the  image  in  proportion  to  his  suhject.     See  an  "  Essar  upon  Milton's     j 
Imitations  of  the  Ancients,"  p.  9. — Newton.  ) 

^  And  nearer  view.  '' 

To  the  north  appeared  a  fiery  region ,  and  nearer  to  the  view  appeared  the  handed  powen  'i 

of  Satan.    It  appeared  a  fiery  region  indistinctly  at  first,  hut  upon  nearer  view  it  ptroved  to  , 

he  Satan's  rehel  army. — Newton.  ij 

This  image  is  amazingly  picturesque  and  magnificent. 

1  Hotting.  | 

Hosdng,  the  mustering  of  armed  men. — Todd. 

»  Idol, 
Idol  must  here  mean  representative.  ' 

^  A  drta4ful  inUrvaln 
A  grand  picture,  nohly  expressed. 
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Abdiel  that  sight  endured  not^  where  he  stood 
Among  the  mightiest,  bent  on  highest  deeds ; 
And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart  explores  : 

O  heaven  !  that  such  resemblance  of  the  Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  Mth  and  re&lty  *  "' 

Remain  not-:  wherefore  should  not  strength  and  might 
There  fail  where  virtue  fiuls  **  ?  or  weakest  prove 
Where  boldest,  though  to  sight  unconquerable  ? 
His  puissance,  trusting  in  the  Almighty's  aid, 
I  mean  to  tiy,  whose  reason  I  have  tried 
Unsound  and  false :  nor  is  it  aught  but  just. 
That  he,  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won. 
Should  win  in  arms,  in  both  disputes  alike 
Victor ;  though  brutish  that  contest  and  foul, 
When  reason  hath  to  deal  with  force ;  yet  so 
Host  reason  is  that  reason  overcome. 

So  pondering,  and,  from  his  armed  peers 
Forth  stepping  opposite,  half-way  he  met 
His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incensed,  and  thus  securely  him  defied : 

Proud,  art  thou  met?  thy  hope  was  to  have  reach*d 
The  highth  of  thy  aspiring  unopposed ; 
The  throne  of  Grod  unguarded,  and  his  side 
Abandon'd,  at  the  terrour  of  thy  power 
Or  potent  tongue :  fool !  not  to  think  how  vain 
Against  the  Omnipotent  to  rise  in  arms ; 
Who  out  of  smallest  things  could,  without  end. 
Have  raised  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly ;  or  with  solitary  hand 
Reaching  beyond  all  limit,  at  one  blow. 
Unaided,  could  have  finish'd  thee,  and  whelm'd 
Thy  legions  under  darkness :  but  thou  seest 
All  are  not  of  thy  train ;  there  be,  who  &ith 
Prefer,  and  piety  to  God,  though  then 
To  thee  not  visible,  when  I  alone 
Seem'd  in  thy  world  erroneous  to  dissent 
From  all :  my  sect  thou  seest ;  now  learn  too  late 
How  few  sometimes  may  know  ^,  when  thousands  err. 

Whom  the  grand  foe,  with  scornful  eye  askance, 
Thus  answer'd : — 111  for  thee,  but  in  wish'd  hour 
Of  my  revenge  first  sought  for,  thou  retum'st 
From  flight,  seditious  angel !  to  receive 
Thy  merited  reward,  the  first  assay 
Of  this  right  hand  provoked,  since  first  that  tongue. 
Inspired  with  contradiction,  durst  oppose 

o  There  /ail  where  virtue  faiU. 
Tbis  is  very  sublime,  both  in  thoaght  and  words. 

P  How  few  eometimee  majf  know, 
Clesrlj  sllnding  to  his  own  flingular  opinions  on  oertsin  topics. 
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A  third  part  of  the  goda^  in  aynod  met 

Their  ddties  to  aaaert ;  who,  whfle  tfaey  feel 

Vigonr  diTine  within  them,  can  allow 

Omnipotenee  to  none.    Bat  well  thoa  oomeat 

Before  thy  fellowB,  amhitiooa  to  win 

From  me  some  plume,  that  thy  sacoeaB  may  show 

Destruction  to  die  rest :  this  panse  hetween, 

(Unanswer  d  lest  thoa  boast)  to  let  thee  know. — 

At  first  I  thought  that  libei^"  and  hearen 

To  heayenlj  souls  had  been  all  one ;  but  now 

I  see  that  most  through  sloth  had  rather  serve. 

Ministering  spirits,  tfain*d  up  in  feast  and  song : 

Such  hast  thou  arm'd,  the  minstrelsy  of  heaven. 

Servility  with  freedom  to  contend. 

As  both  their  deeds  compared  thb  day  shall  prove. 

To  whom  in  brief  thus  Abdiel  stem  replied : 
Apostate,  still  thou  err'st,  nor  end  wilt  find 
Of  erring,  from  the  path  of  truth  remote  : 
Unjustly  thou  depravest  it  with  the  name 
Of  servitude,  to  serve  whom  God  ordiuns. 
Or  Nature  :  God  and  Nature  bid  the  same. 
When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest,  and  excels 
Them  whom  he  governs.     This  is  servitude,^ 
To  serve  the  unwise,  or  him  who  hath  rebell*d 
Against  his  worthier,  as  thine  now  serve  thee, 
Thyself  not  fi^ee,  but  to  thyself  enthral'd  ; 
Yet  lewdly  darest  our  ministering  upbraid. 
Reign  thou  in  heU,  thy  kingdom  ^ ;  let  me  serve 
In  heaven  God  ever  bless'd,  and  his  divine 
Behests  obey,  worthiest  to  be  obey'd : 
Yet  chains  in  hell,  not  realms,  expect :  meanwhile 
From  me  retum'd,  as  erst  thou  saidst,  fi;t>m  flight, 
Tlus  greeting  on  thy  impious  crest  receive. 

So  saying,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high. 
Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  temp^  fell 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,  that  no  sight. 
Nor  motion  of  swift  thought,  less  could  his  shield. 
Such  ruin  intercept ;  ten  paces  huge 
He  back  recoil'd ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 
HIb  massy  spear  upstay'd :  as  if  on  earth 
Winds  under  groimd,  or  waters  forcing  way, 
Sidelong  had  push'd  a  mountain  from  his  seat% 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.     Amazement  seized 
The  rebel  thrones,  but  greater  rage,  to  see 

4  In  kett,  thjf  kingdom, 
Design'd  as  a  contrast  to  Satan's  Taunt,  in  b.  i.  263 : — 

Better  to  reign  in  hell*  than  aerre  in  heaven.~NKWTON. 

'  A  mountain  /Vom  Mm  Meat, 
A  more  magnificent  simile  can  scaroeljr  be  conceived. 
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ThuB  foil'd  their  mightieflt ;  ouis  joy  fill'd,  and  shout,  '^ 

Presage  of  victoiy,  and  fierce  desire 

Of  1x^1 :  whereat  Michael  bid  sound 

The  archangel  trumpet ;  through  the  yast  of  heaven 

It  sounded,  and  the  &iUiful  armies  rung 

Hosanna  to  the  Highest :  nor  stood  at  gaze 

The  adverse  legions,  nor  less  hideous  join'd 

The  horrid  shock.     Now  storming  fury  rose. 

And  clamour  such  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 
I  Wiss  never ;  arms  on  armour  clashing  hray'd 

I  Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 

1'.  Of  brazen  chariots  raged :  dire  was  the  noise 

I  Of  conflict ;  over  head  the  dismal  hiss 

I  Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew, 

['  And  fiyiug  vaulted  either  host  with  fire '. 

!|  So  under  fiery  cope  together  rush'd 

Both  battels  mam,  with  ruinous  assault 

And  inextinguishable  rage.     All  heaven 

Resounded ;  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 

Had  to  her  centre  shook.     What  wonder  ?  when 

Millions  of  fierce  encountering  angels  fought 

On  either  side,  the  least  of  whom  could  wield 

These  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 

Of  all  their  regions :  how  much  more  of  power 

Army  against  army  numberless  to  raise 

Dreadful  combustion  warring ;  and  disturb, 

Though  not  destroy,  their  happy  native  seat : 

Had  not  the  eternal  King  omnipotent. 

From  his  strong  hold  of  heaven,  high  overruled 

And  limited  their  might ;  though  number'd  such  \ 

As  each  divided  legion  might  have  seem'd 

A  numerous  host ;  in  strength  each  armed  hand 

A  legion ;  led  in  fight,  yet  leader  seem'd 

Each  warriour,  single  as  in  chief;  expert 

When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 

Of  battel,  open  when,  and  when  to  dose 

The  ridges  of  grim  war :  no  thought  of  flight, 

■  And  flying  vautUd  either  kott  icithflre* 
Our  ftaihor  hu  frequently  had  his  eye  upon  Hesiod's  giant. war,  as  -well  as  upon  Homer, 
^  W  imitated  seTeral  passages  ;  but  commonly  exceeds  his  original,  as  he  has  done  in 
tbU  particular.     Hesiod  says  that  the  Titans  were  overshadowed  with  darts,  Theog.  v.  716. 

KaT&  8*  iffKlaaay  jBcA^acrt 
Ttrrivea' 
but  Milton  hu  improved  the  horror  of  the  description  ;  and  a  "  shade  of  darts ''  is  not 
Mtr  to  great  and  dreadful  an  image  as  a  "fiery  cope,**  or  "vault  of  flaming  darts." 
— NwrroM, 

*  Though  number'd  ntch. 
^•di  Icpon  was  in  number  like  an  army  ;  each  sizzle  warrior  was  in  strength  like  a 
Icpon,  and,  though  led  in  fight,  was  as  eipert  as  a  commander-in-chief;  so  that  the  angels 
^  cclehnted;  fint,  for  their  number;  then,  for  their  strength;  and,  lastly,  for  their 
npertness  m  war. — Newton. 
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Jk  <imny  tisht :  moB.  ^nwmg  tin 

T  innenteti  iiI  tiu^  nr :  .iH  Jir  jmm'»i 

C*jidficxiiic  JzcL     Lonp  tiine  in  ercn. 

The  loKtei  jim^ ;  dll  :^rtan»  who  tfaac  Ja^ 

Prodiidoiia  ^ower  bad  ^xdwii»  and  met  in 

j¥«]  rifiixai»  uMiuiiiy  timmsu.  tne  uub  jttBcs 

f)f  'issswns  xxanhun  confined*  <it  teastii 

SvBT  wheie  the  ifwoid  if  ^*?i^— J  siote,  aod  fijl'd 

SniudniiB  jc  aoee ;  wiiii  imse  nwh-liflDifasd  svmy 

Brandish.' >i  -dutt.  dis  horsd  edoe  cane  tiuwa 

TFliie^-wasdn^ :  soefa.  ieafincdiaL  ui  wiihacnod 

He  hasted^  and  apposed  die  nckv  orb 

Of  senfoid  •'^"■"'^  hia  ampie  diield* 

A  Taac  circnm&renee.     Ac  hia  appFoncb* 

Tlie  zreat  aRhaiicel  from  his  wsriike  tuii 

SarcRiiied ;  aod  zLmL  as  hopinir  here  to  end 

loteadiie  war  in  heaTou  the  arch-die  aobdned 

Or  captive  dzae;^  d  in  ^'^Mnn^  with  H^tf^T^  firow& 

And  Tiaase  ail  indamed.  fizst  chos  began: 

Anchoar  of  evil  %  vnknown  tili  thv  revolc^ 
Unnamed  m  heaven ;  now  plenteoaa  aa  tiuMa  aecat 
These  acta  of  hatefol  9tn&«  hatefoi  o>  all« 
Though  heaviest  bv  joat  iianiiin.  on  thjaelf 
And  thj  adherents :  how  hast  thoa  dcstnrb'd 
Heaven's  blessed  peace,  and  mta  natue  bgaught 
M  iserj  nncicated  till  the  cxinie 
Of  thj  rebellion!  how  hast  then  inatill'd 
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Cf  wict&rw.  ,    . 

TWe  mooieiit — the  weizht  that  trans  the  haUaee,  m  die  ww*d  «««"f*  mtar: '' 
TfT^nce.  Aodr, :  ^  Dnm  in  dubio  cat  animtu,  paalo  mnf  w.to  hoc  ^  i^**^  '"'f^  •  ,  <. 
ftnd,  M  he  ban  employed  hete  the  metaphor  of  the  «ei:;ht,  so  of  the  scale,  ▼■  -*"*'  .  ^^ 
*  metaphA>r  what  Homer  makes  a  simile  oC  11.  xii.  433 ;  and  in  tevenl  P"***'**  *\Lt  tbt 
hMd  his  eye  upon  Homer,  and  eommonlr  exceeds  his  maater.  Hocner  ^*»  ^^  -^ 
Greeks  snd  Trojans  •*  fonght  like  burning  fiie,"  II.  snu  673;  but  bow  ■«»  »tt«^ 
it  in  MiltoiL,  that  the  war  •  . 

Tormented  an  the  air;  all  air  MOBi'dUMB  ' 

Cooilieclngfire!  1 

It  wonld  be  entering  into  too  minnte  a  detafl  of  criticism  to  mention  ertrr  *^^zr  ^  ^ 
stance  that  is  copied  from  Homer :  and,  where  he  does  not  directly  copy  ftotn  ''  ^^ 
style  and  colouring  are  still  very  much  in  Homer*s  manner.  Wonderful  **  t^jpp 
WM,  he  eotild  hardly  have  drawn  the  battles  of  the  angels  so  well,  withoat  fint  [ 

those  in  the  Iliad  ;  aud  Homer  taught  him  to  excel  Homer. — Nf-wrow. 

^  AutJk&ur  ^  €viL 
J.  C.  Walker  here  refers  to  **  Chron.  de  Monstrelet,*"  i.  39. 
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Thy  malice  into  thousands,  onoe  upright  ^^ 

And  ialthfiil,  now  pioyed  false !  But  think  not  here 

To  trouble  holy  rest ;  heaven  casts  thee  out 

From  all  her  confines :  heayen,  the  seat  of  bliss^ 

Brooks  not  the  works  of  riolence  and  war. 

Hence  then,  and  otiI  go  with  thee  along,  *^* 

Thy  oflspringy  to  the  place  of  evil,  hell : 

Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew !  there  mingle  broils, 

Ere  this  ayenging  sword  begin  thy  doom ; 

Or  some  more  sudden  vengeance,  wing'd  from  God, 

Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain. 

So  ^Mike  the  prince  of  angels ;  to  whom  thus 
The  adversary; — Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  aery  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canst  not.    Hast  thou  tum'd  the  least  of  these 
To  flight  ?  or  if  to  fall,  but  that  they  rise  ^" 

Unvanquish'd,  easier  to  transact  with  me 
That  thou  shouldst  hope,  imperious,  and  with  threats 
To  chase  me  henoe  ?  err  not,  that  so  shall  end 
The  strife  which  thou  call'st  evil,  but  we  style 
The  strife  of  gloiy ;  which  we  mean  to  win. 
Or  turn  thia  heaven  itself  into  the  hell 
Thou  fableat ;  here  howeter  to  dwell  free,' 
If  not  to  reign :  meanwhile  thy  utmost  force, 
And  join  him  named  Almighty  to  thy  aid, 
I  fly  not ;  but  have  sought  thee  far  and  nigh. 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  address'd  for  fight 
Unspeakable ;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 

Liken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 

Human  imagination  to  such  highth 

Of  godlike  power  ?  for  likest  gods  they  seem'd. 

Stood  they  or  moved,  in  stature,  motion,  arms, 

Rt  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  heaven. 

Now  waved  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 

Msde  horrid  circles ;  two  broad  suns  their  shields 

Blazed  oppodte,  while  expectation  stood 

In  horrour :  from  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 

Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  the  angelic  throng, 

And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 

Of  such  commotion;  such  as,  to  set  forth 

Great  things  by  small,  if,  nature's  concord  broke, 

Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung. 

Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 

Of  fiercest  opposition^  in  mid  sky 

Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound. 

Together  both,  with  next  to  Almighty  arm 

Uplifted  imminent,  one  stroke  they  aim'd 

That  might  determine,  and  not  need  repeat, 
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Ab  not  of  power  at  once ;  nor  odds  appear'd 

In  might  or  swift  preyenticm :  bat  the  sword 

Of  Michael  from  tiie  annourjr  of  God 

Was  given  him  temper'd  so,  that  neither  keen 

Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it  met 

The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 

Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer ;  nor  sta/d, 

Bat  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  entering,  shared 

All  his  right  side.     Then  Satan  first  knew  pain. 

And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  convolyed ;  so  sore 

The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 

Pass'd  through  him :  but  the  ethereal  substance  dosed. 

Not  long  divisible ;  and  from  the  gash 

A  stream  of  nectarous  humour  issuing  flow'd 

Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spirits  may  bleed. 

And  all  his  armour  stain'd,  erewhile  so  bright. 

Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  ran  "^ 

By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interposed 

Defence  :  while  others  bore  him  on  their  shields 

Back  to  his  chariot,  where  it  stood  retired 

From  off  the  files  of  war  :  there  they  him  laid 

Sift 

Gnashing  for  anguish,  and  despite,  and  shame, 

To  find  himself  fiot  matchless,  and  his  pride 

Humbled  by  such  rebuke ;  so  far  beneath 

His  confidence  to  equal  God  in  power. 

Yet  soon  he  heal'd ;  for  spirits  that  live  throughout 

Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man 

In  entrails,  heurt  or  head,  liver  or  reins, 

Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die ; 

Nor  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 

Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  lur : 

All  heart  they  live  ^,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear, 

All  intellect,  all  sense ;  and,  as  they  please. 

They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape,  or  size 

Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

Meanwhile  in  other  parts  like  deeds  deserved 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 
And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierced  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king ;  who  him  defied. 
And  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threaten  d,  nor  fi^m  the  Holy  One  of  heaven 
Refrain'd  his  tongue  blasphemous ;  but  anon, 
Down  cloven  to  tiie  waist,  with  shattered  anna 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.    On  each  wing, 
Uriel,  and  Raphael,  his  vaunting  foe. 
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^  All  heart  they  live,  ^c.  '  ' 

This  is  ezpTesaed  yerj  much  like  Pliny's  account  of  God,  Nat.  Hist.  I.  i.  c.  7.     ^  Qtti»-  I  ■ 

quia  est  Deus,  si  modo  est  alius,  quacunque  in  parte,  totus  est  aensus,  totua  vitua,  totni  i  | 

auditua,  totus  animsB,  totus  animi,  totua  aui." — Nbwtom.  \ 
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Though  huge,  and  in  a  rock  of  diamond  ann'd, 

Vanqiiiah'd  Adramelech  and  Asmodai,  ^ 

Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  less  than  goda 

Biadain'd,  bat  meaner  thoughts  leam'd  in  their  flight, 

Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and  mail. 

Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 

The  atheist  crew,  but  with  redoubled  blow  ''* 

Ariel,  and  Arioch,  and  the  yiolence 

Of  Ramid  aoorch'd  and  blasted,  overthrew* 

I  might  relate  of  thousands  ',  and  their  names 

Eternize  here  on  earth ;  but  those  elect 

Angek,  contented  with  their  £une  in  heaven,  '^' 

Seek  not  the  praise  of  men :  the  other  sort, 

In  in%ht  though  wondrous  and  in  acts  of  war, 

Nor  of  renown  leas  eager,  yet  by  doom 

Canoel'd  from  heaven  and  sacred  memory. 

Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell :  *** 

For  strength  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 

IQaadable,  naqght  merits  but  dispraise 

And  Ignominy ;  yet  to  glory  aspires 

Vain-glorious,  and  through  in£uny  seeks  fiime : 

Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom.  '*' 

And  now,  their  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battel  swerved,  . 
With  many  an  inroad  gored ;  deformed  rout 
Entered,  and  foul  disorder ;  all  the  ground 
With  shiyer  d  armour  strown,  and  on  a  heap 
Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overtum'd,  '^ 

And  fieiy  foaming  steeds;  what  stood,  recoil'd 
CXerwearied,  through  the  &int  Satanic  host 
Defensive  scarce ;  or  with  pale  fear  surprised, 
Then  first  with  fear  surprised,  and  sense  of  pain, 
Fled  ignominious,  to  such  evil  brought  '^^ 

By  sin  of  disobedience ;  till  that  hour  ^ 
Not  liable  to  fear,  or  flight,  or  pain. 
Far  otherwise  the  inviolable  saints, 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanced  entire, 

Invulnerable,  impenetrably  arm'd;  *^ 

Such  high  advantages  their  innocence 
Gave  them  above  their  foes ;  not  to  have  sinn'd, 

'  /  might  relate  <if  thousand*. 
The  poet  here  potg  into  the  mouth  of  the  angel  an  excellent  reason  for  not  relating  more 
fvtkoUn  of  this  first  battle.     It  would  have  been  improper,  on  all  accounts,  to  have 
^^^r^  much  more  upon  it ;  but  it  was  proper  that  the  angel  should  appear  to  know  more 
w  be  chose  to  relate,  or  than  the  poet  was  able  to  make  him  relate. — Ncwtom. 

r  TiU  that  h<mr. 

It  wems  a  rerj  extraordinary  circumstance  attending  a  battle,  that  not  only  none  of  the 

*vrion  on  cither  side  were  capable  of  death  bj  wound,  but  on  one  side  none  were  capable 

«  voQiid,  or  rven  of  pain.      This  was  a  very  great  adyantage  on  the  side  of  the  good 

uieis;  but  w«  must  snppose  that  the  rebel  angels  did  not  know  their  own  weakness  HU 
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Not  to  have  disobey'd ;  in  fight  they  stood 

Ub wearied,  unobnoxioas  to  be  pain'd 

By  wound,  though  from  their  place  by  violence  moved  *. 

Now  Night  her  course  b^an,  and,  over  heaven 
Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce  imposed, 
And  silence  on  the  odious  din  of  war : 
Under  her  cloudy  covert  both  retired, 
Victor  and  vanquish'd.    On  the  fonghten  field 
Michael  and  lus  angels  prevalent 
Encamping,  placed  in  guard  their  watches  round, 
Cherubic  waving  fires  *  :  on  the  other  part, 
Satan  with  his  rebellious  disappeared. 
Far  in  the  dark  dislodged ;  and,  void  of  rest. 
His  potentates  to  council  call'd  by  night ; 
And  in  the  midst  thus  undismayed  began : 

O  now  in  danger  tried  \  now  known  in  arms 
Not  to  be  overpower  d,  companions  dear. 
Found  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone. 
Too  mean  pretence  !  but  what  we  more  afiect. 
Honour,  dominion,  glory,  and  renown ; 
Who  have  sustain'd  one  day  in  doubtful  fight, 
(And  if  one  day,  why  not  eternal  days?) 
Wliat  heaven's  Lord  had  powerfiilest  to  send 
Against  us  from  about  his  throne,  and  judged 
Sufficient  to  subdue  us  to  his  will, 
But  proves  not  so :  then  fallible,  it  seems. 
Of  futuro  we  may  deem  him,  though  till  now 
Omniscient  thought.     True  is,  less  firmly  arm'd, 
Some  disadvantage  we  endured,  and  pain 
Till  now  not  known,  but,  known,  as  soon  contemn'd ; 
Since  now  we  find  this  our  empyreal  form 
Incapable  of  mortal  injuiy, 
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■  Hantgh  fr<tm  their  place  bp  violence  moved.  , 

This  circumstaQce  is  judiciously  added  to  prepare  tbo  reader  for  what  happens  in  taeoe 
fight. — Nbwton. 

■  CTierubic  waving  Jires,  . 

Their  watchM  were  "  cheruhic  waving  fires ;"  that  is,  cherubim  like  fires  waving: 
cherubim  being  described  by  our  author,  agreeably  to  Scripture,  aa'of  a  fiery  suUtanc*  » 
nature. — Newton. 

^  0  now  in  danger  tried.  .    m 

This  speech  of  Satan  is  Tery  artful :  he  flatters  their  pride  and  vanity,  and  avails  lnw- 
of  the  only  comfort  that  could  be  drawn  from  this  day^s  engagement,  (Uiough  it  wm  «    -^ 
comfort,)  that  God  was  neither  so  powerful  nor  wise  as  he  was  taken  to  be:  he  was  to  * 
to  acknowledge  that  they  had  suffered  some  loss  and  pwn,  but  endeavours  to  lessen » 
much  as  he  can ;  and  attributes  it  not  to  the  true  cause,  but  to  their  want  of  better  * 
and  armour,  with  which  he  therefore  proposes  that  they  should  provide  thcmeelv€«i 
order  both  to  defend  themselves,  and  annoy  their  enemiM. — Newton. 

The  five  lines  in  which  the  speech  opens  are  splendidly  magnificent.     Instead  °^  ^ 
sidering  the  language  here  used  as  assumed  by  Satan  "  to  flatter  the  pride  and  vanity  o 
followerB,**  they  may  be  appreciated  as  serving  eminently  to  mark  his  own  charact* »  ^ 
more  generally  drawn  by  the  poet  in  the  course  of  this  poem  ;  the  great  features  of  ^ 
are  unbounded  ambition  and  undaunted  resolution,  still  proudly  hoping,  and  still  dsnog . 
contending,  even  in  the  midst  of  adversities* — Dunstkr. 
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Imperiahable  ;  and,  though  pierced  with  wound,  ^^ 

Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigour  heal'd. 

Of  evil  then  so  small,  as  easy  think 

The  remedy ;  perhaps  more  valid  arms, 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet. 

May  serve  to  better  as,  and  worse  our  foes ;  **^ 

Or  equal  what  between  us  made  the  odds, 

In  nature  none :  if  other  hidden  cause 

Left  them  superiour,  while  we  can  preserve 

Unhurt  our  minds,  and  understanding  sound, 

Due  search  and  consultation  will  disclose.  *** 

He  sat ;  and  in  the  assembly  next  upstood 

Nisroch  %  of  principalities  the  prime ; 

As  one  he  stood  escaped  from  cruel  fight, 

Sore  toU'd,  his  riven  arms  to  havoc  hewn ; 

And,  doady  in  aspect,  thus  answering  spake  :  ^ 

Deliverer  from  new  lords,  leaders  to  free 

Enjoyment  of  our  right  as  gods ;  yet  h^rd 

For  gods,  and  too  unequal  work  we  find, 
I  Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain, 

Against  unpain'd,  impassive  ;  from  which  evil  *^ 

j  Ruin  most  needs  ensue ;  for  what  avails 

Valour  OT  strength,  though  matchless,  quell'd  with  pain 

Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
1  Of  mightiest  ?  Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 

Spare  oat  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine,  *^ 

Bat  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life : 

Bat  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 

Of  evils  ',  and,  excessive,  overturns 

AU  patience.    He  who  therefore  can  invent 

With  what  more  forcible  we  may  ofiend  ^   "' 

Oar  yet  unwounded  enemies,  or  arm 

Ourselves  with  like  defence,  to  me  deserves 

No  less  than  for  deliverance  what  we  owe. 
Whereto  with  look  composed  Satan  replied  : 

Not  uninvented  that,  which  thou  aright  *^^ 

Believest  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring. 

Which  of  us,  who  beholds  the  bright  surface 

Of  this  ethereous  mould  whereon  we  stand. 

This  continent  of  spacious  heaven,  adom'd 

e  NUroeh, 
A  god  of  the  Aaajriaiu,  in  whoie  temple  Sennacherib  vu  killed  bj  his  two  sons,  2 
yH^  six.  37.     It  is  not  known  who  this  deity  was :  he  must  hare  been  a  principal 
'^  bring  worshipped  by  so  great  a  prince,  and  at  the  capital  city  Nineveh  ;  which  may 
JMtify  Milton  m  odling  him  *♦  of  principalities  the  prime."— Newton. 

*  Pain—Ou  worgt  </  evilt. 
Aiiroch  is  made  to  talk  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  of  Hieronymus  and  those  pbiloso- 
Jwn  who  maintained  that  pain  was  the  greatest  of  evils :  there  might  be  a  possibility  of 
oHag  without  pleasuK,  but  there  was  no  living  in  pain  : — a  notion  suitable  enough  to  a 
flat;  of  the  effeminate  Assyrians.— NawTow. 
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With  plant,  firoit,  flower  ambrosial,  gema,  and  gold ;  ''^ 

Whose  eye  so  saperficially  siirveys 

These  things,  as  not  to  nund  from  whence  they  grow 

Deep  nndeiground,  matezials  dark  and  crade, 

Of  spiritnons  and  fieiy  spnme ;  tiU  tonch'd 

With  heaven's  ray,  and  temper'd,  they  shoot  forth  " 

So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light? 

These  in  their  dark  nativity  the  deep 

Shall  yield  us,  pregnant  with  inienuil  flame ; 

Which,  into  hollow  engines*  long  and  round, 

Thick-ramm'd,  at  the  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire 

Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 

From  far,  with  thundering  noise,  among  our  foea 

Such  implements  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 

To  pieces  and  o'erwhelm  whatever  stands 

Adverse,  that  they  shall  fear  we  have  disann'd 

The  Thunderer  of  his  only  dreaded  bolt. 

Nor  long  shall  be  our  labour ;  yet  ere  dawn, 

Efiect  shall  end  our  wish. .    Meanwhile  revive ; 

Abandon  fear ;  to  strength  and  counsel  join  d 

Think  nothing  hard,  much  less  to  be  despaired. 

He  ended ;  and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Enlighten'd,  and  their  languish'd  hope  revived : 
The  invention  all  admired,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  misa'd  ';  so  easy  it  seom'd 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have  thought 
Impossible  :  yet,  haply,  of  thy  race 
In  future  days  ',  if  malice  should  abound. 
Some  one,  intent  on  mischief,  or  inspired 
With  devilish  machination,  might  devise 
Like  instrument  to  plague  the  sons  of  men 
For  sin,  on  war  and  mutual  slaughter  bent. 
Forthwith  from  council  to  the  work  they  fleW : 
None  arguing  stood ;  innumerable  hands 
Were  ready ;  in  a  moment  up  they  tum'd 
Wide  the  celestial  soil,  and  saw  beneath 
The  originals  of  nature  in  their  crude 
Conception ;  sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam  ^ 


L 

•  Hotlow  enginta.  [■ 

A  description  of  artillery,  of  which  the  first  inyention  is  thus  attributed  to  the  tatkoroT 
all  evil. 

'  Admired^  and  codb,  kom  ht 
ToheOu  invenier  misa'd. 
Thia  b  the  definition  Johnson  gives  of  good  writing. 

t  In  ^ture  dajfs. 
This  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy^  adds  great  dignity  to  poetry.     It  is  in  tlie  ^**^ 
spirit  that  Dido  makes  the  imprecation,  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  625  :    ''  Exoriare  aliquis,"  ^    < 
This,  here,  veiy  properly  comes  from  the  month  of  an  angel. — Nbwtom. 

k  Sulphurous  and  nitrous/oam,  \ 

See  Yalvasone,  with  Hayley^s  remarks,  in  "  Conjectures  on  the  Origin  of  Put^   j 
Lost.- 
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Thej  fonnd,  they  mingled,  and,  with  sabtle  art, 

Concocted  and  adusted  they  leduced 

To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  conyey'd.  '" 

Part  hidden  yeina  digg'd  up  (nor  hath  this  earth 

Entrails  unlike)  of  mineral  and  stone, 

Whereof  to  fbnnd  their  engines  and  their  balls 

Of  missiye  rain ;  part  incentive  reed 

ProTide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire.  ''^ 

So  all  ere  dayspring,  under  conscious  night. 

Secret  they  finiiBh'd,  and  in  order  set, 

With  silent  circumspection,  unespied. 

Now  when  fair  mom  orient  in  heaven  appear'd, 
Up  rose  the  victor-angels,  and  to  arms  *** 

The  matin  trumpet  sung :  in  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply ' ;  refulgent  host^ 
Soon  banded ;  others  from  the  dawning  hills  ^ 
Look'd  round,  and  scouts  each  coast  light-armed  scour. 
Each  quarter :  to  descry  the  distant  foe,  ^ 

^Fhere  lodged,  or  whither  fled ;  or  if  for  fight, 
In  motion  or  in  halt :  him  soon  they  met> 
Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh^  in  slow 
But  firm  battalion.    Back  with  speediest  sail, 
Zophielf  of  Cherubim  the  swiftest  wing,  "^ 

Came  flying,  and  in  mid  air  aloud  thus  cried  : 

Arm,  warriours,  arm  for  fight ;  the  foe  at  hand, 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit. 
This  day,  fear  not  his  fiiight;  so  thick  a  doud 
He  comes :  and  settled  in  his  fiioe  I  see  ^^ 

Sad  resolution,  and  secure.    Let  each 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 
Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fiist  his  orbed  shield. 
Borne  even  or  high ;  for  this  day  will  pour  down, 
If  I  conjecture  aught,  no  drizzling  shower. 
But  rattling  storm  of  anovra  barb'd  with  fire. 

So  wam'd  he  them,  aware  themselves ;  and  soon 
In  order,  quit  of  all  impediment, 
Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm. 
And  onward  moved  embattel'd ;  when,  behold  ! 
Not  distant  far  with  heavy  pace  the  foe 
Approachipg  gross  and  huge ;  in  hollow  cube  ^ 
Training  his  devilish  enginery,  impaled 
On  every  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep, 

1  Panoply. 
^tnoor  from  head  to  foot     HcvoirA/a,  Greek,  armour  at  all  points. — Hdmb. 

i  Dawning  hitts. 
Thi»  qiithet  b  otuallj  applied  to  the  Rghtj  but  hero  very  poetically  to  the  hiUt ;  the  daMii 
^  ippnring  over  them,  and  they  seeming  to  hring  the  rising  day  ;  as  the  evening-star  is 
■id  Ekewise  lint  to  appear  on  hit  hUlrtop,  b.  viii.  620.— Ncwtoh. 
.       Tbos  the  momiog-iDn  always  first  dawnt  over  the  Alps. 
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To  hide  the  fraud.    At  interview  both  stood  *^ 

Awhile ;  but  suddenly  at  head  appear  d 
Satan,  and  thus  was  heard  oomnianding  loud : 

Vanguard,  to  right  and  left  the  front  unfold ; 
That  all  may  see,  who  hate  us,  how  we  seek 
Peace  and  composure,  and  with  open  breast 
Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  like 
Our  overture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse : 
But  that  I  doubt ;  however  witness,  heaven  ; 
Heaven,  witness  thou  anon,  while  we  dischaige 
Freely  our  part :  ye,  who  appointed  stand. 
Do  as  you  have  in  chaige ;  and  briefly  touch 
What  we  propound,  and  loud  that  all  may  hear. 

So  scoffing  in  ambiguous  words,  he  scarce 
Had  ended ;  when  to  right  and  left  the  front 
Divided  \  and  to  either  flank  retired : 
Which  to  our  eyes  disoover'd,  new  and  strange, 
A  triple  mounted  row  of  pillars  laid 
On  wheels ;  (for  like  to  pillars  most  they  seem'd. 
Or  hollow'd  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir 
With  branches  lopp'd,  in  w*ood  or  mountain  fell'd) 
Brass,  iron,  stony  mould,  had  not  their  mouths 
With  hideous  orifice  gaped  on  us  wide, 
Portending  hollow  truce :  at  each  behind 
A  seraph  stood,  and  in  his  hand  a  reed 
Stood  waving  tipp'd  with  fire;  while  we,  suspense, 
Collected  stood,  within  our  thoughts  amused : 
Not  long ;  for  sudden  all  at  once  their  reeds 
Put  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  vent  applied 
With  nicest  touch.     Immediate  in  a  flame. 
But  soon  obscured  with  smoke,  all  heaven  appear'd. 
From  those  deep-throated  engines  belch'd,  whose  roar 
Embowel'd  with  outrageous  noise  the  air. 
And  all  her  entrails  tore,  disgorging  foul 
Their  devilish  glut,  chain'd  ^underbolts  and  hail 
Of  iron  globes ;  which,  on  the  victor  host 
Level'd,  with  such  impetuous  fury  smote. 
That,  whom  they  hit,  none  on  their  feet  might  stand, 
Though  standing  else  as  rocks ;  but  down  they  fi^ll 
By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  roU'd ; 
The  sooner  for  their  arms :  nnarm'd,  they  might 
Have  easily,  a^  spirits,  evaded  swift 
By  quick  contraction  or  remove ;  but  now 
Foul  dissipation  follow'd,  and  forced  rout ; 
Nor  served  it  to  relax  their  serried  files.  ^ 

What  should  they  do  ?  if  on  they  rush'd,  repulse 

k  Divided. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ditUnct,  picturesque,  and  grand,  than  this  advance  of  Satan'*  txatl 
with  his  masked  artillery. 
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Repeated,  and  indecent  overthrow 

Doubled,  would  render  them  yet  more  despised, 

And  to  their  foes  a  laughter;  for  in  view 

Stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row, 

In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 

Of  thunder :  back  defeated  to  return 

They  worae  abhorr'd.    Satan  beheld  their  plight, 

And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd : 

O  friends,  why  come  not  on  these  yictors  proud  ? 
Erewhile  they  fierce  were  coming ;  and  when  we, 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front 
And  breast,  (what  could  we  more  ?)  propounded  terras 
Of  composition,  straight  they  changed  their  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell. 
As  they  would  dance;  yet  for  a  dance  they  seem'd 
Somewhat  extravagant,  and  wild,  perliaps 
For  joy  of  offer  d  peace :  but  I  suppose. 
If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard. 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

To  wlmom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamesome  mood : 
Leader,  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  of  weight, 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urged  home ; 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amused  them  all. 
And  stumbled  many :  who  receives  them  right. 
Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  understand ; 
Not  understood,  this  gift  they  had  besides. 
They  show  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright. 

So  they  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 
Stood  scoffing,  heighten  d  in  their  thoughts  beyond 
All  doubt  of  victory ;  Eternal  Might 
To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presumed 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn, 
And  ^  his  host  derided  while  they  stood 
Awhile  in  trouble  :  but  they  stood  not  long ; 
Rage  prompted  them  at  length,  and  found  them  arms 
Against  such  hellish  mischief  fit  to  oppose. 
Forthwith  (behold  the  excellence,  the  power. 
Which  God  hath  in  his  mighty  angels  placed  !) 
Their  arms  away  they  threw,  and  to  the  hills, 
(For  earth  hath  this  variety  from  heaven  ^ 

Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale) 
Light  as  the  lightning  glimpse  '  they  ran,  they  flew ; 
From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro. 
They  pluck'd  the  seated  hiUs  with  all  their  load. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops  "^ 

Uphfting,  bore  them  in  their  hands.     Amaze, 

i  Light  at  the  lightning  giimpse. 
See  Eiek.  L  14.     '*  And  the  living  creatures  ran  and  returned,  as  the  appearance  of  a 
^  of  lightning."— Duiima. 
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Be  sue,  and  terronr,  seized  the  rebel  host. 

When  coming  towards  them  so  dread  they  saw 

The  bottom  of  the  momitains  npward  tnxn'd ; 

Till  on  those  cursed  engines'  triple  row  ^ 

They  saw  them  whehn'd,  and  all  their  confidence 

Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  deep ; 

Themselyes  invaded  next,  and  on  their  heads 

Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air 

Came  shadowing  and  oppressed  whole  legions  arm'd. 

Their  armour  help'd  their  harm,  crush'd  in  and  bruised 

Into  their  substance  pent,  which  wrought  them  pain 

Implacable  and  many  a  dolorous  groan ; 

Long  stauggling  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 

Out  of  such  prison,  though  spirits  of  purest  light. 

Purest  at  first,  now  gross  by  sinning  grown 

The  rest,  in  imitation,  to  like  arms 

Betook  them,  and  the  neighbouring  hiUs  uptore : 

So  hills  amid  the  air  encounter  d  hills, 

Hurl'd  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire,  ^ 

That  under  ground  they  fought  in  dismal  shade ; 

Infernal  noise  !  war  seem'd  a  civil  game 

To  this  uproar;  horrid  confusion  heap'd 

Upon  confusion  rose :  and  now  all  heaven 

Had  gone  to  wrack  "  with  ruin  overspread,  ^^ 

Had  not  the  Almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 

Shrined  in  his  sanctuary  of  heaven  secure. 

Consulting  on  the  sum. of  things,  foreseen 

This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advised : 

That  his  great  purpose  lie  might  so  fulfil,  *^^ 

To  honour  his  anointed  Son  avenged 

Upon  his  enemies ;  and  to  declare 


B  Now  ffrots  bp  sinning  grown. 
What  a  fine  moral  do«s  Milton  here  inculcate,  and  indeed  quite  through  this  hook,  br 
showing  that  all  the  weakneaa  and  pain  of  the  rebel  angels  was  the  natural  consequence  t^ 
their  sinning !  And,  1  believe,  one  may  observe  in  general  of  our  author,  that  he  b 
scarcely  ever  so  far  hnrried  on  by  the  fire  of  hb  Muse,  as  to  foiget  the  main  end  of  aU 
good  writing — ^the  recommendation  of  virtue  and  religion. — ^THvaa. 

■  And  now  all  heaven 
Had  gone  to  wrack. 
It  is  remarked  by  the  critics,  in  praise  of  Homer's  battles,  that  they  rise  in  horror  ooc 
above  another  to  the  end  of  the  Iliad.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Milton's  battles     \u  the 
first  day's  engagement,  when  they  fought  under  a  cope  of  fire  with  burning  arrowa,  it  w 
said. 

All  heaven 
Resounded ;  and,  bad  earth  been  then,  all  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  shook: 

but  now,  when  they  fought  with  mountains  and  promontories,  it  is  said  **  all  heaven  haJ 
gone  to  wrack,"  had  not  the  Almighty  Father  interposed,  and  sent  forth  his  Son,  in  the 
fulness  of  liis  divine  glory  and  majesty,  to  expel  the  rebel  angels  out  of  heaven.  Com|<arc 
Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  130. 

"ZifBa  Kt  Xoiyhs  fijv,  icol  ifi^x'^'^^  ^Pl^  yivotrror 

£i  y^i  ip"  i^b  ¥6yi<rt  ftar^p  ijftp&v  tc  Oi«y  re. — Nbwtox. 
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AD  power  on  him  tninsfen^d :  whence  to  his  Son, 
The  AasesBonr  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began : 

Effulgence  of  my  glory,  Son  beloved ; 
Son,  in  whose  hce  invisible  is  beheld 
Visibly,  what  by  Deity  I  am ; 
And  in  whose  hand  what  by  decree  I  do. 
Second  Omnipotence ;  two  days  are  pass'd. 

Two  days,  as  we  compute  the  days  of  heaven,  ** 

Since  Michael  and  his  powers  went  forth  to  tame 
These  disobedient :  sore  hath  been  their  fight. 
As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  arm'd : 
For  to  themselves  I  left  them  ;  and  thou  know'st 
Equal  in  their  creation  they  were  form'd,  ^ 

Save  what  sin  hath  impair'd  ;  which  yet  hath  wrought 
Insensibly,  for  I  suspend  their  doom  : 
Whence  in  perpetual  fight  they  needs  must  last 
Endless,  and  no  solution  will  be  found. 

War  wearied  hath  perform'd^  what  war  can  do,  ^ 

And  to  disorder  d  rage  let  loose  the  reins. 
With  mountains,  as  with  weapons,  arm'd ;  which  makes 
Wild  work  in  heaven,  and  dangerous  to  the  main. 
Two  days  are  therefore  pass'd,  the  third  is  thine : 
For  thee  I  have  ordain'd  it,  and  thus  fiir  '^ 

Have  suffer'd,  that  the  glory  may  be  thine 
Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none  but  thou 
Can  end  it.    Into  thee  such  virtue  and  grace 
Immense  I  have  transfused  that  all  may  know 
In  heaven  and  hell  thy  power  above  compare ; 
And,  this  perverse  commotion  govem'd  thus, 
To  manifest  thee  worthiest  to  be  heir. 
Of  all  things  to  be  heir ;  and  to  be  King 
By  sacred  unction  ^,  thy  deserved  right. 
Go  then,  thou  mightiest  in  thy  Father's  might 
Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  heaven's  basis,  bring  forth  all  my  war, 

•  War  wearied  hath  per/orm'd. 

And  tttdaed  witlun  tbe  compass  of  this  one  book  we  have  all  the  variety  of  battles  that 
en  well  be  conceived.  We  have  a  single  combat  and  a  general  engagement.  The  first 
^7  *  flgbt  b  with  darts  and  swords,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients ;  the  second  day's  fight  is 
^ith  artillery,  in  imitation  of  the  modems ;  but  the  images  in  both  are  raised  propor- 
ti^nubly  to  the  superior  nature  of  the  beings  here  described :  and,  when  the  poet  has 
^wieily  comprised  all  that  has  any  foundation  in  fact  and  reality,  he  has  recourse  to  the 
firtioD  of  the  poets  in  their  description  of  the  giants*  war  with  the  gods.  And,  when  wai 
ksth  thus  performed  what  war  can  do,  he  rises  still  higher,  and  the  Son  of  God  is  sent  fortli 
m  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty  Father,  agreeably  to  Scripture ;  so  much  doth  the  sub- 
timitj  of  Holy  Writ  transcend  all  that  is  true,  and  all  that  is  feigned,  in  description. — 
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P  By  eaered  UfKtion. 
Paelm.  xIt.  7 : — **God  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.' 

— GiLUBS, 
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My  bow  and  thunder ;  my  almighty  arms  *> 
Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh ; 
Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness ;  drive  them  out 
From  all  heaven  s  bounds  into  the  utter  deep : 
There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 
God,  and  Messiah  his  anointed  King. 

He  said ;  and  on  his  Son  with  rays  direct 
Shone  full :  he  all  his  Father  full  express'd 
Ineffably  into  his  face  received ; 
And  thus  the  Filial  Godhead  answering  spake : 

O  Father,  O  Supreme  of  heavenly  thrones, 
First,  Highest,  Holiest,  Best ;  thou  always  seek'st 
To  glorify  thy  Son ',  I  always  thee, 
As  is  most  just :  this  I.  my  gloiy  account, 
My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight. 
That  thou,  in  me  well  pleased,  declarest  thy  will 
Fulfill'd,  which  to  fulfil  is  all  my  bliss. 
Sceptre  and  power,  thy  giving,  I  assume  ; 
And  gladlier  shall  resign,  when  in  the  end 
Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all  %  and  I  in  thee 
For  ever ;  and  in  me  all  whom  thou  lovest : 
But  whom  thou  hatest,  I  hate ;  and  can  put  on 
Thy  terrours,  as  I  put  thy  mildness  on. 
Image  of  thee  in  all  things  ;  and  shall  soon, 
Arm'd  with  thy  might,  rid  heaven  of  these  rebell'd, 
To  their  prepared  ill  mansion  driven  down. 
To  chains  of  darkness  \  and  the  undying  worm"  ; 
That  from  thy  just  obedience  could  revolt, 
Whom  to  obey  is  happiness  entire. 
Then  shall  thy  saints  unmix'd,  and  from  the  impure 
Far  separate,  circling  thy  holy  mount, 
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4  3fjf  almightjf  arm. 
Ps.  xlv.  3,  4  :— "  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  most  mighty,  with  thy  gW  vA 
thy  majesty  :  and  in  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously." — Nbwton. 

r  To  glorify  ik^  Son, 
In  reference  to  St.  John  xvii.  4,  5. — Toon. 

■  Thou  ihalt  be  all  in  all,  ' 

Wo  may  still  ohserve,  that  Milton  generally  makes  the  divine  persons  talk  in  the  «tilf 
and  language  of  Scripture.  This  passage  is  numifestly  taken  from  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  sod  *0' 
Immediately  afterwsi^s,  when  it  is  said, 

I  in  thee 
For  ever ;  and  in  me  all  whom  thou  loveat : 

this  is  an  allusion  to  John  zvii.  2 1.  and  23.     And  when  it  is  added. 

But  whom  thou  hatest,  I  hate, 
the  allusion  is  to  Psalm  cxxzix.  21.— Nbwton. 

*  To  ehaint  ft/ darknefs.  .,     i 

2  Pet.  ii.  4  :— **  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  hut  cast  them  down  to  Wit 
and  delivered  them  into  chains  ofdarknett," — Todd.  | 

B  Undying  worm. 
Mark  iz.  44  :^''  Their  worm  dieth  not."— Humk.  ll 
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Unfeigned  halielalalis  to  thee  sing. 

Hymns  of  high  praise^  and  I  among  them  chief.  ^*^ 

So  said,  he,  o'er  his  sceptre  bowing,  rose 
From  the  right  hand  of  Glory  where  he  sat ; 
And  the  third  sacred  mom^  began  to  shine. 
Dawning  through  heaven :  forth  rush'd  with  whirlwind  sound  ^ 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity,  ^^ 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn  ', 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy 'd 
By  four  cherubic  shapes ;  four  faces  each  ^ 
Had  wondrous ;  as  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  set  with  eyes ;  with  eyes  the  wheels  ^^ 

Of  bexyl,  and  careering  fires  between  * ; 

▼  And  the  third  taered  morn. 
ll3UnL,  bj  continnii^  the  war  for  three  days,  and  reserving  the  victory  upon  the 
third  for  the  Mewah  alone,  plainly  alludes  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death  and  resur- 
Rttion.  Our  S^nour's  extreme  sufferings  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  heroic  hehaviour  on 
the  other,  made  the  contest  seem  to  bo  more  equal  and  doubtful  upon  the  first  day  ;  and 
on  the  second,  Satan  triumphed  in  the  advantages  he  thought  he  had  gained,  when  Christ 
lay  buried  in  the  earth,  and  was  to  outward  appearance  in  an  irrecoverable  state  of  corrup- 
tien.    But  n»  the  poet  represents  the  Almighty  Father  speaking  to  his  Son,  v.  699  :— 

Two  days  are  therefore  peat,  the  third  is  thine ; 
For  thee  I  have  ordain'd  it ;  and  thus  far 
Have  snffer'd,  that  the  glory  may  be  thine 
Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none  but  thou 
Can  end  it : 

whicb  he  moat  gloriously  did,  when  "  the  third  sacred  mom  began  to  shine/'  by  vanquish- 
ing with  ha«  own  Almighty  arm  the  powers  of  hell,  and  rising  again  from  the  gmve  :  and 
tbQ»,  as  St.  Paul  says,  Rom.  i.  4  :— "  He  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, 
according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead/' — Gebemwood. 

V  Forth  rU4h*d  with  tehirtteind  tound. 
Eiek.  i.  4  : — **  And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the  north,  a  great 
dead,  and  a  fixe  enfolding  itself/*     Or  perhaps  Milton  here  drew  Isaiah  likewise  to  his 
sisistance,  Lzvi  15  : — "  For,  behold,  the  Lord  will  come  with  fire,  and  with  his  chariots 
like  a  whirlwind." — Nswton. 

'  ^Vheel  ftithin  wheel  undrawn. 
As  ra  Ezek.  i.  5.  16.  19,  20  : — "  Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came  the  likeness  of 
foor  living  cieatnm,  and  their  a]^>earance  was  as  it  were  a  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel: 
sod  when  the  living  creatures  went,  the  wheels  went  by  them ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  living 
oeatnM  wna  in  the  wheels." — Nkwton. 

7  Four /aces  each. 
M  in  Ecek.  i.  6 : — "  And  every  one  had  four  faces  :"  again,  ch.  x.  12  : — "  And  their 
vhole  body,  and  their  wings,  and  the  wheels  were  full  of  eyes  round  about/' — Nxwtom. 

*  Thewheei* 
C/berfft,  and  careering  fires  between. 
The  beryl  ia  a  precions  stone  of  a  sea-green  colour,  and  careering  fires  are  lightnings 
''darting  out  by  fita,"  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  running  in  tilts.     See  Ezek.  i.  16,  and 
13 : — "^  The  appearance  of  wheels  and  their  work  was  like  a  beryl :  and  the  fire  was  bright ; 
ftnd  out  of  the  fire  went  forth  lightning/' — Newton. 

Milton  hai  ag^n  described  this  part  of  the  prophetic  vision,  and  with  additional  sublimity, 
▼.  B48  :— 

One  spirit  In  them  ruled,  and  every  eye 
Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  the  accursed. 

Tins  u  like  the  bold  and  tremendous  painting  of  ^schylns.  Prom.  Vinct.  v.  356)  ed.  Shiitz. 

'E{  6f^Adjm¥  S*  1jmpairr9  yopywnl»  cr/\as.-— Todd. 

M 
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Each  to  his  place ;  they  heard  his  voice  and  went  ^ 
Ohsequions :  heaven  his  wonted  &ce  renew'd, 
And  with  fresh  flowerets  hill  and  valley  smiled. 

Thia  aaw  his  hapless  foes,  hut  stood  obdured,  '*' 

And  to  rebellious  fight  rallied  their  powers, 
Insensate,  hope  conceiving  from  despair : 
In  heavenly  spirits  could  such  perverseness  dwell  ? 
But  to  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 

Or  wonders  move  the  obdurate  to  relent  ?  '^ 

They,  harden'd  more*  by  what  might  most  redaira 
Grieving  to  see  his  glory,  at  the  sight 
Took  envy ;  and  aspiring  to  his  highth. 
Stood  re-embattel'd  fierce,  by  force  or  fraud 

Weening  to  prosper,  and  at  length  prevail  ^^ 

Against  God  and  Messiah,  or  to  fall 
In  universal  ruin  last ;  and  now 
To  final  battel  drew,  disdaining  flight, 
.Or  fiiint  retreat ;  when  the  great  Son  of  God 
To  all  his  host  on  either  hand  thus  spake : 

Stand  still  J  in  bright  array,  ye  saints ;  here  stand, 
Te  angels  arm'd  ;  this  day  from  battel  rest : 
Faithful  hath  been  your  warfiire,  and  of  God 
Accepted,  fearless  in  his  righteous  cause ; 
And  as  ye  have  received  so  have  ye  done. 
Invincibly  :  but  of  this  cursed  crew 
The  punishment  to  other  hand  belongs ; 
Vengeance  is  his,  ^  or  whose  he  sole  appoints : 
Number  to  this  day's  work  is  not  ordain'd, 
Nor  multitude ;  stand  only,  and  behold 
God*s  indignation  on  these  godless  pour  d 
By  Me ;  not  you,  but  Me,  they  have  despised. 
Yet  envied ;  against  Me  is  all  their  rage. 
Because  the  Father,  to  whom  in  heaven  supreme 
Kingdom  and  power,  and  glory  appertains, 
Hath  honour'd  Me  according  to  his  will. 
Therefore  to  Me  their  doom  he  hath  assign'd ; 
That  they  may  have  their  wish,  to  try  with  Me 
In  battel  which  the  stronger  proves ;  they  all. 
Or  I  alone  against  them ;  since  by  strength 
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^  They  heard  hi*  voice,  and  went. 
HaUkk.  tii.  6 : — **  The  eyerlasting  mountains  were  scattered ;  the  perpetual  bills  did 
\»m." — ToD». 

>  Hardened  more. 
Aa  Pbanob  was,  Exod.  xir. — Homr. 

J  Stand  HUL 
Asia  Exod.  xir.  13,  14  : — '*  SUnd  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
vill  sliovyoa  to-day.  The  I^ord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold  your  peace," — GiixiM. 

I  k  Vengeance  is  hie, 

I       See  Deut  xxxii.  35  :— *•  To  me  belongeth  vengeance."     And  Rom.  xii.  19  :— "  Ven- 
I     gcaace  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."— Nxwtoh. 
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They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence  ] 

Not  emulous,  nor  care  who  them  excels ; 
Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I  vouchsafe. 

So  spake  the  Son  ;  and  into  terrour  changed 
His  countenance,  too  severe  to  he  heheld. 
And  fiill  of  wrath  hent  on  his  enemies. 
At  once  the  Four  '  spread  out  their  starry  wings 
With  dreadful  shade  contiguous,  and  the  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  roU'd  as  with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a  numerous  host. 
He  on  his  impious  foes  right  onward  drove. 
Gloomy  as  night  °^ ;  under  his  burning  wheels  * 
The  stcdfast  empyrean  shook  throughout. 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.     Full  soon 
Among  them  he  arrived ;  in  his  right  hand 
Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders,  which  he  sent 
Before  him,  such*  as  in  their  souls  infix'd 
Plagues :  they,  astonish'd,  all  resistance  lost, 
All  courage  ;  down  their  idle  weapons  dropp'd : 
O'er  shields,  and  helms,  and  helmed  heads  he  rode 
Of  thrones  and  mighty  seraphim  prostrate ; 
That  wish'd  the  mountains'*  now  might  be  again 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire. 
Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 
His  arrows  from  the  fourfold- visaged  Four. 
Distinct  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels 

1  At  once  the  Four, 
Whenever  be  mentions  the  four  cherabim,  and  the  Messiah^a  chariot,  be  still  copies  from 
EzekieFa  Tision.     See  ch.  i.  9.  19.  24. — Nkwtom. 

■  Otoomp  at  night. 
From  Homer,  D.  xii.  462,  where  the  translator  uses  Milton's  words  :— • 

Nvicrl  Bcfi  iirdKarros  dirniria. 

A  similar  expression,  translated  in  these  words  of  Milton,  is  also  in  Odjss.  zi.  609.— 
Newton. 

B  Dndtr  hit  burning  vthtdt. 
Job  xxri.  1 1  :— **  The  pillan  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at  bis  reproof.**-* 

HUMK. 

This  sublime  passage  owes  part  of  its  magnificence  to  another  sacred  description,  Dsnicl. 
Til.  9,  of  the  Ancient  of  Days : — ^  £Qs  throne  was  as  the  fiery  flame,  and  bis  wkeeU 
a»  burning  fire**  Milton's  diction  is  here  superior  even  to  Hesiod*8  celcbiatcd  linn. 
Theog.  ▼.  841  :— 

XVwrvX  8*  inr  iBavdrouri  fiiyas  vcXf m<{Vt'  '^OXi^irot 
*OfnfVfA4¥Oio  ivoKTor  iirttrrtrdxtl^t  ^  ^ata. 
The  majesty  of  the  exception,  which  Milton  adds,  affords  to  the  whole  passige  a  soleauutj 
unparalleled  and  inimitable  : —  i 

Under  his  bumfng  wheels  i 

The  stedfast  empyrean  shook  throughout. 
All  but  the  throne  itaelf  of  God.— Todd. 

«  That  wish'd  the  numntaint. 
See  Rev.  ▼{.  16  : — **  They  said  to  the  mountains.  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  ha 
of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  :*'  which  is  rerr  tppit* 
cable  here,  as  they  had  been  overwhelmed  with  mountains,  ▼.  655.     What  was  so  ternhU 
before,  they  wished  as  a  ihelter  now. — Newtom. 
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Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes ; 
One  spirit  in  them  ruled ;  and  every  eye 
Gkred  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  the  accursed,  that  withered  all  their  strength. 
And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain'd, 
Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  finllen. 
Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth  ^y  hut  check'd 
His  thunder  in  mid  volley  ;  for  he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  heaven : 
The  overthrown  he  raised ;  and  as  a  herd 
C)f  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng'd 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-struck,  pursued 
With  terronrs  and  with  furies  ^i  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  heaven ;  which,  opening  wide, 
Roll'd  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclosed 
Into  the  wasteful  deep :  the  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  horrour  backward,  but  far  worse 
Urged  them  behind  :  headlong  themselves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heaven :  eternal  wrath 
Bum'd  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit. 

Hell  heard  the  unsufferable  noise ;  hell  saw 
Heaven  ruining  from  heaven,  and  would  have  fled 
Affiightcd ;  but  strict  £Eite  had  cast  too  deep 

Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  bound.  '^^ 

Nine  days  they  fell :  confounded  Chaos  roar'd. 
And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their  &11 
Through  his  wild  anarchy ;  so  huge  a  rout 
Incumbered  him  with  ruin :  hell  at  last '' 

Yawning  received  them  whole,  and  on  them  closed ;  '^' 

Hell,  their  fit  habitation,  fraught  with  fire 
Unquenchable,  the  house  of  woe  and  pain« 
Disburden  d  heaven  rejoiced,  and  soon  repair  d 
Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  roll'd. 

Sole  victor,  from  the  expulsion  of  his  foes,  "^ 

Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  tum'd : 
To  meet  him  ^  all  his  saints,  who  silent  stood 

P  HcUfhit  ttrength  he  put  not  forth. 
Tbts  fine  thought  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Psalmist,  Ixxriii.  38  : — ^^  But  he,  heing 
foil  of  oompasston,  foigave  their  iniquity,  and  destroyed  them  not ;  yea,  many  a  time  turned 
be  hij  axtger  away,  and  did  not  stir  up  all  his  wrath." — Nswtov. 

4  With  terrourt  and  with  /Uries. 
See  Job,  ▼!.  4  : — ^**The  terrors  of  God  do  set  themselves  in  array  against  me."     And 
the  fury  of  the  Lord  is  a  common  ezpresidon  in  Scripture  : — **  They  are  full  of  the  fury  of 
the  Lord,**  Uaiah,  R  20.— Newtov. 

'  Hell  at  Uut 
Yawning  received  thtm. 
This  ifl  a  fine  imitation  of  Isaiah,  v.  14  :— ''  Therefore  hell  hath  enlsrged  herself,  and 
opened  her  mouth  without  measure  :  and  their  glory,  and  their  multitude,  and  their  pomp, 
and  he  that  rejoiceth,  shall  descend  into  it." — Todd. 

■  To  meet  him. 
See  Rev.  zii.  10. — l^itLmorLXST. 
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Eye-witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts, 

With  jubilee  advanced ;  and  as  they  went, 

Shaded  with  branching  palm  each  order  bright,  *^^ 

Sang  triumph,  and  him  sung  yictorious  King, 

Son,  Heir,  and  Lord,  to  him  dominion  given. 

Worthiest  to  reign ' :  he,  celebrated,  rode 

Triumphant  tlirough  mid  heaven,  into  the  courts 

And  temple  of  his  mighty  Father  throned  ^^ 

On  high ;  who  into  glory  "  him  received. 

Where  now  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  bliss. 

Thus,  measuring  things  in  heaven  ^  by  things  on  earth. 
At  thy  request,  and  that  thou  mayst  beware 
By  what  is  past,  to  thee  I  have  reveal'd  "* 

What  might  have  ebe  to  human  race  been  hid ; 
The  discord  which  befell,  and  war  in  heaven 
Among  the  angelic  powers,  and  the  deep  fall 
Of  those  too  high  aspiring,  who  rebelled 

With  Satan ;  he  who  envies  now  thy  state,  *' 

Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce 
Thee  also  from  obedience,  that,  with  him 
Bereaved  of  happiness,  thou  mayst  partake 
His  punishment,  eternal  misery ; 
Which  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge, 
As  a  despite  done  against  the  Most  High, 
Thee  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe. 
But  listen  not  to  his  temptations ;  warn 
Thy  weaker  *;  let  it  profit  thee  to  have  heard. 
By  terrible  example,  the  reward 
Of  disobedience  :  firm  they  might  have  stood. 
Yet  fell :  remember,  and  fear  to  transgress. 

•  Worthiest  to  reign-. 
The  angels  here  sing  the  same  divine  song  which  St  John  heard  them  tiog  in  his  vision, 
Rev.  iv.  11. — Nkwton. 

n  Who  into  glory. 
See  1  Tim.  iii.  16 :— "  Received  up  into  glory  ; "  and  Heb.  i.  3  :— "  Sat  down  oo  tie 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high. "--Gillies. 

▼  TfctM,  measuring  things  in  heaven. 

He  repeats  the  same  kind  of  apology  here  in  the  conclusion,  that  he  made  in  the  be|[iiiniDj; 
of  his  narration.  See  h.  v.  573,  &c.  And  it  is  indeed  the  best  defence  that  can  W  made 
for  the  hold  fictions  in  this  hook,  which,  though  some  cold  readers  perhaps  may  Uame,  >et 
the  coldest,  I  conceive,  cannot  hut  admire.  It  is  remarkahle  too  with  what  art  and  bntity 
the  poet,  from  the  height  and  sublimity  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  descends  here,  at  the  rlocc 
of  it,  like  the  lark  from  her  loftiest  notes  in  the  clouds,  to  the  most  proaaic  simplicity  of 
langiuige  and  numbers ;  a  simplicity,  which  not  only  gives  it  vaiiety,  but  the  grcsunt 
majesty  ;  as  Milton  himself  seems  to  have  thought,  by  dways  choosing  to  give  the  speccht4 
of  God  and  the  Messiah  in  that  style,  though  these  I  suppose  are  the  ports  of  this  poem 
which  Dryden  censures  as  the  flats  which  he  often  met  with  for  thirty  or  forty  lines  to- 
gether.— Newton. 

*  Thy  weaker. 

As  St.  Peter  calls  the  wife,  **  the  weaker  vessel,"  1  Pet.  iii.  7.— N«wtok, 
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BOOK  VII. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Thk  seTentli  book  b  nothing  bat  delight ; — all  beauty,  and  hope,  and  smiles  :  it 
htt  little  of  the  awful  sublimity  of  the  preceding  books  ;  and  it  has  much  less  of 
that  jfrrand  invention,  which  sometimes  astonishes  with  a  painful  emotion,  but  which 
U  the  first  power  of  a  poet :  at  the  same  time,  there  is  poetical  invention  in  filling 
up  the  detuls. 

lu  erexy  description  Milton  has  seized  the  most  picturesque  feature,  and  found 
the  most  expressive  and  poetical  words  for  it.  On  the  mirror  of  his  mind  all 
creation  was  delineated  in  the  clearest  and  most  brilliant  forms  and  colours  ;  and 
he  has  reflected  them  with  such  harmony  and  enchantment  of  language,  as  has 
never  been  equalled. 

The  globe,  with  all  its  rich  contents,  thus  lies  displayed  before  us,  like  a  landscape 
onder  rae  freshness  of  the  dewy  light  of  the  opening  morning,  when  the  shadows  of 
ttirht  first  fly  away. 

Here  is  to  be  found  every  thing  which  in  descriptive  poetry  has  the  greatest 
epeU :  all  majesty  or  grace  of  forms,  animate  or  inanimate  ;  aU  variety  of  moun- 
taiai^  and  valleys,  and  forests,  and  plains,  and  seas,  and  l^es,  and  rivers ;  the 
^ictMitodes  of  suns  and  of  darkness  ;  the  flame  and  Uie  snow  ;  the  murmur  of  the 
l^Tfexe ;  the  roar  of  the  tempest. 

One  great  business  of  poetry  is  to  teach  men  to  see,  and  feel,  and  think  upon  the 
Iwsotiei  of  the  creation,  and  to  have  gratitude  and  devotion  to  their  Maker  :  this 
can  best  be  effected  by  a  poet's  eye  and  a  poet's  tongue.  Poets  can  present  things 
ia  lights  which  can  warm  the  coldest  hearts  :  he  who  can  create  himself,  can  best 
i^ppreaeot  what  is  already  created. 


*i»^i^>^»V^'W»»^^^^i^^l»^%^^^^^^»^^^V^^^^^^^^*^ 


ARGUMENT. 

RAnuxL,  at  itae  reqnett  of  Adam,  relates  how  and  wherefore  this  world  was  first  crested  ;  that 
God,  af  tsr  the  expelling  of  Satan  and  his  angels  out  of  heaven,  declared  his  pleasure  to  create 
SBOtber  world,  and  other  creatures  to  dwell  therein ;  sends  his  Son  with  glory,  and  attend- 
aaoe  of  angels,  to  perform  tho  work  of  creation  in  six  days;  the  angels  celebrate  with 
hTiDBs  the  pexformanoe  thereof,  and  his  reaacension  into  heaven. 


Descend  from  heaven  %  Urania  \  by  that  name 

If  rightly  thou  art  called,  whose  voice  divme 

Following,  above  the  Olympian  hill  I  soar, 

Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing. 

The  meaning,  not  the  name  I  call ;  for  thou  * 

Nor  of  the  Moses  nine,  nor  on  the  top 

•  Bescend/irom  Heaven. 
*  Deseende  wbIo,"  Hor.  Od.  iii.  4. 1.  He  invokes  the  heavenly  Muse  as- he  had  done 
^f^^n,  b.  i.  6  :  and  as  be  had  said  in  the  beginning  that  he  "  intended  to  soar  above  the 
Aoniaa  mount,"  to  now  he  eays  very  truly  that  be  bad  effected  what  he  intended,  and 
**««» above  the  Olympian  hill,  above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing;"  that  is,  bis  subject 
ni  more  sublime  than  the  lofUest  flight  of  heathen  poets. — Newton. 

^  UranicL 
Tke  word  Uiania,  in  Greek,  signifies  "  heavenly." — Nbwton. 
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Of  Old  Olympus  dweirst ;  but  heayenly-born. 
Before  the  hills  appeared  %  or  fountam  flow'd. 
Thou  with  Eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse. 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  celestial  song.     Up-led  by  thee. 
Into  the  heaven  of  heavens  I  have  presumed. 
An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air. 
Thy  tempering :  with  like  safety  guided  down. 
Return  me  to  my  native  element ; 
Lest  from  this  flying  steed  unrein'd,  (as  once 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  dime) 
Dismounted,  on  the  Aleian  field  I  &11, 
Erroneous  there  to  wander,  and  forlorn. 
Half  yet  remains  unsung  **,  but  narrower  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere : 
Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole, 
More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fallen  on  evil  days*, 
On  evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues ; 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round. 
And  solitude ;  yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  mom 
Purples  the  east ;  still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few: 
But  drive  far  off  the  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers  \  the  race 
Of  that  vile  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drown'd 

e  Before  the  hiUt  appear'd. 

From  Prov.  viii.  24,  25,  and  30,  where  the  phrue  of  Wisdom  always  "wjoidog'' 
before  God,  is  ^'plajing,"  according  to  the  Vulgate  Liatin  ;  ^*  ludens  coram  eo  omiu  tem- 
pore."— Newton. 

'  Half  If et  remains  untunfi. 

Half  of  the  episode,  not  of  the  whole  work,  is  here  meant.  The  episode  hai  tm  pna- 
cipal  parti,  the  ^-ar  in  heaven,  and  the  new  creation. — Newton. 

*  T%ouffh  faUen  <yn  evil  dajfi. 

The  repetition  and  turn  of  the  words  is  very  beautiful :  a  lively  picture  this,  in  •  ^ 
lines,  of  the  poet's  wretched  condition.  Though  he  was  blind,  **  in  darkness ;  and  with 
dangers  compass'd  round,  and  solitude,"  obnoxious  to  the  government,  and  havinf  » 
world  of  enemies  among  the  royal  party,  and  therefore  obliged  to  live  very  moch  ta 
privacy  and  alone,  he  was  not  become  hoarse  or  mate.  And  what  stieiigth  of  minJ  «m 
it,  that  could  not  only  support  him  under  the  weight  of  these  misfortunes,  bat  enable  liiis 
to  soar  to  such  heights  as  no  human  genius  ever  reached  before  1 — Newton. 

'  0/ Bacchus  and  his  revellen. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  poet  intended  this  as  an  oblique  satire  upon  the  difioJiJ»* 
ness  of  Clwrles  the  Second  and  his  court :  from  whom  he  seems  to  apprehend  the  ftt«  rf 
Orpheus,  who,  though  he  is  said  to  have  charmed  woods  and  rocks  with  his  divine  longS 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchanalian  women  of  Rhodope,  a  mountain  of  Tbrscs;  n«f 
could  the  Muse  Calliope,  his  mother,  defend  him  :  "  so  fail  not  thou  who  thee  implow*." 
Nor  was  his  wish  ineffectual ;  for  the  government  suffered  him  to  live  and  die  unmolested* 
—Newton. 
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Both  harp  and  voice ;  nor  could  the  Muse  defend 
Her  son.    So  foil  not  thou,  who  thee  implores : 
For  thou  art  heavenly,  she  an  empty  dream. 

Say,  goddess,  what  ensued,  when  Raphael,  ^ 

The  affable  archangel,  had  forewamM 
Adam,  by  dire  example,  to  beware 
Apostasy,  but  what  befell  in  heaven 
To  those  apostates ;  lest  the  like  befall 

In  Paradise  to  Adam  or  his  race,  *^ 

Charged  not  to  touch  the  interdicted  tree. 
If  they  transgress,  and  slight  that  sole  command, 
So  easUy  obey'd  amid  the  choice 
Of  all  tastes  else  to  please  their  appetite. 

Though  wandering.     He,  with  his  consorted  Eve,  ^ 

The  story  heard  attentive,  and  was  fill'd 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 
Of  things  so  high  and  strange ;  things,  to  their  thought 
So  unimaginable,  as  hate  in  heaven. 
And  war  so  near  the  peace  of  God  and  bliss, 
With  such  confusion :  but  the  evil,  soon 
Driven  back,  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung ;  impossible  to  mix 
With  blessedness.    Whence  Adam  soon  repeal*d 
The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose ;  and  now 
Led  on,  yet  sinless,  with  desire  to  know 
What  nearer  might  concern  him;  how  this  world 
Of  heaven  and  earth  conspicuous  first  began ; 
^Fhen,  and  whereof  created ;  for  what  cause ; 
What  within  Eden,  or  without  was  done 
Before  his  memory :  as  one,  whose  drouth 
Yet  scarce  allay 'd,  still  eyes  the  current  stream, 
AFhose  liquid  murmur  heard  new  thirst  excites. 
Proceeded  thua  to  ask  his  heavenly  guest: 

Great  things  and  full  of  wonder  in  our  ears, 
Far  differing  from  this  world,  thou  hast  revealed, 
Divine  interpreter  !  by  favour  sent 
Down  from  the  empyrean,  to  forewarn 
Us  timely  of  what  might  else  have  been  our  loss. 
Unknown,  which  human  knowledge  could  not  reach ; 
For  which  to  the  infinitely  Good  we  owe 
Immortal  thanks,  and  his  admonishment 
Receive,  with  solemn  purpose  to  observe 
Immutably  his  sovran  wiU,  the  end 
Of  what  we  are.    But  since  thou  hast  vouchsafed 
Gently,  for  our  instruction,  to  impart 
Things  above  earthly  thought,  which  yet  concem'd 
Our  knowing,  as  to  highest  Wisdom  seem'd ; 
Deign  to  descend  now  lower,  and  relate 
What  may  no  less  perhaps  avail  us  known ; 
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How  first  began  this  heayen  which  we  behold 

Distant  so  high,  with  moving  fires  adom'd 

Innumerable ;  and  this  which  yields  or  fills 

All  space,  the  ambient  air  wide  interfused. 

Embracing  round  this  florid  earth :  what  cause 

Moved  the  Creator,  in  his  holy  rest 

Through  all  eternity,  so  late  to  build 

In  Chaos ;  and  the  work  begun,  how  soon 

Absolved ;  if  unforbid  thou  mayst  unfold 

What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets,  ask, 

Of  his  eternal  empire,  but  the  more 

To  magnify  his  works,  the  more  we  know : 

And  the  great  light  of  day  '  yet  wants  to  run 

Much  of  his  race  though  steep ;  suspense  in  heaven. 

Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  voice,  he  hears  ; 

And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 

His  generation,  and  the  rising  birth 

Of  Nature  from  the  unappaient  deep : 

Or  if  the  star  of  evening  and  the  moon 

Haste  to  thy  audience,  night  with  her  will  bring 

Silence ;  and  Sleep,  listening  to  thee,  will  watch ; 

Or  we  can  bid  his  absence,  till  thy  song 

End  ^,  and  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine. 

Thus  Adam  liis  illustrious  guest  besought ; 
And  thus  the  godlike  angel  answer'd  mild : 

This  also  thy  request,  with  caution  ask'd. 
Obtain ;  though  to  recount  almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice. 
Or  heart  of  man  suffice  to  comprehend  ? 
Yet  what  thou  canst  attain,  which  best  may  serve 
To  glorify  the  Maker,  and  infer 
Thee  also  happier,  shall  not  be  withheld 
Thy  hearing ;  such  commission  from  above 
I  have  received,  to  answer  thy  desire 
Of  knowledge  within  bounds ;  beyond,  abstain 
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f  And  the preat  light  <^f  dap. 

Mr.  Thyer  is  of  o|niiion  that  there  is  not  a  greater  instance  of  our  author^t  exfiuw^f 
skill  in  the  art  of  poetry  than  this  and  the  following  lines.  There  is  nothing  morr  rcsl)}' 
to  he  expressed  than  Adam*s  telling  Raphael  his  desire  to  hear  the  continusnee  <^  ^ 
relation :  and  yet  the  poet,  hy  a  series  of  strong  and  nohle  figures,  has  worked  it  op  inta 
half  a  score  of  as  fine  lines  as  any  in  the  poem.  Lord  Shaftesbnry  has  observed,  tw 
Milton's  beauties  generally  depend  upon  solid  thought,  strong  reasoning,  noble  panaoo* 
and  a  continued  thread  of  moral  doctrine  ;  but  in  this  place  he  has  shown  what  an  rxslw 
&ncy  and  mere  force  of  poetry  can  do.— Ncwton. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  had  not  a  very  accurate  idea  of  Milton's  genius  ;  which,  if  it  ^  ^ 
the  qualities  hero  ascribed  to  it,  was  not  less  rich  and  gigantic  in  imagination  and  inveotjoo. 

^  Bid  hli  absemce,  till  thp  gong 
End, 
The  sun  did  stand  still  at  the  voice  of  Joshua. — Nbwtom. 
Milton's  favourite  Ovid  touches  upon  the  suspense  of  day  ^— 

ct  euntem  mnlta  loqoendo 
Detlnult  sermone  diem. 
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To  ask ;  nor  let  thine  own  inventions '  hope 

Things  not  reveal'd,  which  the  invisible  King^, 

Only  Omniscient,  hath  snppress'd  in  night, 

To  none  communicable  in  earth  or  heaven ; 

Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know :  "^ 

But  knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 

Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 

In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain ; 

Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 

Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nouridiment  to  wind ''. 

Know  then,  that,  afler  Lucifer  from  heaven 
(So  call  him,  brighter  once  amidst  the  host 
Of  angels,  than  that  star  the  stars  among) 
Fell  with  his  flaming  legions  through  the  deep 
Into  his  place,  and  the  great  Son  retum'd 
Victorious  with  his  saints,  the  Omnipotent 
Eternal  Father  from  his  throne  beheld 
Their  multitude,  and  to  his  Son  thus  spake : 

At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  fidl'd,  who  thought 
All  like  himself  rebellious ;  by  whose  aid 
This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  supreme,  us  dispossessed. 
He  trusted  to  have  seized,  and  into  fraud 
Drew  many,  whom  their  place  *  knows  here  no  more ; 
Yet  fiur  the  greater  part  have  kept,  I  see, 
Their  station ;  heaven,  yet  populous,  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms 
Though  wide,  and  this  high  temple  to  frequent 
With  ministeries  due,  and  solemn  rites : 

But,  lest  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm  ^^ 

Already  done,  to  have  dispeopled  heaven, 
My  damage  fondly  deem'd,  1  can  repair 
That  detriment,  if  such  it  be  to  lose 
Self-lost ;  and  in  a  moment  will  create 
Another  world,  out  of  one  man  a  race 
Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dwell. 
Not  here ;  till  by  degrees  of  merit  raised, 

^  Thine  ottn  inventions. 
So  IB  PmOih  cf  i.  29  :  "  Thus  they  proToked  him  to  anger  with  their  own  inveniimuy 

i  The  inviiible  King, 
Ai  Qod  is  styled,  1  Tim.  i.  17,  "the  invisihle  King,"  so  this  is  the  properest  epithet 
«at  cotild  have  been  employed  here,  when  he  is  speaking  of  "  things  not  revealed,  sup- 
P«*«ed  in  night,  to  none  communicable  in  earth  or  heaven,"  neither  to  men  nor  angels  ; 
Mitts  aid  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Matt.  xxiv.  36  :  "  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no 
>»« :  no  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only," — Newtoh. 

^  I*  Nourishment  to  wind. 

8w  St.  Psal,  1  Cor.  viii.  1  :  "  Knowledge  puffeth  up."— Toon. 

^  1  Whom  their  place. 

See  Job,  vii,  10  :  "  Neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any  more."— Nkwton. 
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Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes ; 
One  spirit  in  them  ruled ;  and  eyeiy  eye 
Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  the  accursed,  that  withered  all  their  strength,  '^ 

And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain'd. 
Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fallen. 
Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth  ^^  hut  check'd 
I  His  thunder  in  mid  volley  ;  for  he  meant 

Not  to  destroy,  hut  root  them  out  of  heaven : 

The  overthrown  he  raised ;  and  as  a  herd 

C>f  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng'd 

Drove  them  before  him  thunder-struck,  pursued 

With  terronrs  and  with  furies  ^i  to  the  bounds 

And  crystal  wall  of  heaven ;  which,  opening  wide, 

Roll'd  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclosed 

Into  the  wasteful  deep :  the  monstrous  sight 

Struck  them  with  horrour  backward,  but  far  worse 

Uiged  them  behind  :  headlong  themselves  they  threw 

Down  from  the  verge  of  heaven :  eternal  wraUi  '^ 

Bum*d  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit. 

Hell  heard  the  unsufferable  noise ;  hell  saw 
Heaven  ruining  from  heaven,  and  would  have  fled 
Afirightcd ;  but  strict  fate  had  cast  too  deep 

Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  bound.  *^^ 

Nine  days  they  fell :  confounded  Chaos  roar'd, 
And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their  &11 
Through  his  wild  anarchy ;  so  huge  a  rout 
Incumber'd  him  with  ruin  :  hell  at  last '' 

Yawning  received  them  whole,  and  on  them  closed ;  '^' 

Hell,  their  fit  habitation,  fraught  with  fire 
Unquenchable,  the  house  of  woe  and  pain« 
Disburden'd  heaven  rejoiced,  and  soon  repair  d 
Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  roU'd. 

Sole  victor,  fi-om  the  expulsion  of  his  foes,  "^ 

Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  tum'd : 
To  meet  him  ^  all  his  saints,  who  silent  stood 

P  Hal/ his  ttrength  he  put  not  forth. 
ThoM  fine  thought  ii  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Psalmist,  Ixxriii.  38  :— **  But  he,  being 
full  of  oompaMon,  forgave  their  iniquity,  and  destroyed  them  not ;  yea,  many  a  time  turned 
br  hif  anger  away,  and  did  not  sdr  up  all  his  wrath." — Newton. 

I  1  With  ttrroun  and  teith/Uriet. 

,  See  Job,  vi.  4  : — "  The  terrors  of  God  do  set  themselres  in  array  against  me."     And 

the  ftuj  of  the  Lord  is  a  common  expression  in  Scripture  : — *''  They  are  full  of  the  fury  of 

the  Lord,"  Isaiah,  li.  20.— Nbwtoii. 

I  ^  mUatUut 

Tawening  received  them. 
Thif  ia  a  fine  imitation  of  Isaiah,  t.  14  :—'' Therefore  hell  hath  enlarged  herself,  and 
oproed  her  mouth  without  measure  :  and  their  glory,  and  their  multitude,  and  their  pomp, 
and  be  that  rcjoiceth,  shall  descend  into  it." — ^Todd. 
I  >  To  meet  him. 

I  See  Bev.  xii.  10. — SnLLmorusT. 
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He  scarce  had  said,  when  the  bare  earth,  till  then 

Desert  and  bare,  onsightly,  nnadom'd, 

Brought  forth  the  tender  grass,  whose  yerdure  dad 

Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green ; 

Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flower  d  \ 

Opening  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 

Her  bosom,  smelling  sweet :  and  these,  scarce  blown. 

Forth  flourished  thick  the  clustering  vine,  forth  crept 

The  swelling  gourd,  up  stood  the  corny  reed 

Embattled  in  her  field,  and  the  humble  shrub, 

And  bush  with  frizzled  liair  implicit :  last 

Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 

Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemm'd 

Their  blossoms :  with  high  woods  the  fields  were  ciown*d. 

With  tufts  the  valleys,  and  each  fountain-side ; 

With  borders  long  the  rivers :  that  earth  now 

Seem'd  like  to  heaven,  a  seat  where  gods  might  dwell, 

Or  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt 

Her  sacred  shades  :  though  God  had  yet  not  rain  d 

Upon  the  earth,  and  man  to  till  the  ground 

None  was ;  but  from  the  earth  a  dewy  mist 

Went  up,  and  water  d  all  the  ground,  and  each 

Plant  of  the  field ;  which,  ere  it  was  in  the  earth, 

God  made,  and  every  herb,  before  it  grew 

On  the  green  stem  :  God  saw  that  it  was  good : 

So  even  and  mom  recorded  the  third  day. 

Again  the  Almighty  spake,  Let  there  be  lights 
High  in  the  expanse  of  heaven,  to  divide 
The  day  from  night;  and  let  them  be  for  signs, 
For  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  circling  years ; 
And  let  them  be  for  lights,  as  I  oi-dain 
Their  office  in  the  firmament  of  heaven. 
To  give  light  on  the  earth ;  and  it  was  so. 
And  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  use 
To  man,  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  day. 
The  less  by  night,  altem ;  and  made  the  stars, 
And  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
To  illuminate  the  earth,  and  rule  the  day 
In  their  vicissitude,  and  rule  the  night, 
And  light  from  darkness  to  divide.     God  saw. 
Surveying  his  great  work,  that  it  was  good ; 
For  of  celestial  bodies  first  the  sun, 
A  mighty  sphere,  he  framed,  uiilightsome  first. 
Though  of  ethereal  mould  :  then  formed  the  moon 
Globose,  and  every  magnitude  of  stars. 
And  sow'd  with  stars  the  heaven,  thick  as  a  field : 
Of  light  by  far  the  greater  part  he  took, 

'  Sudden  Jlcwer'd. 
See  Eadras  vi.  44.— Todd. 
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TnmBplanted  from  her  doady  shrine,  and  placed  ^ 

In  the  8nn*s  orb,  made  porous  to  receive 

And  drink  the  liquid  light ;  firm  to  retain 

Her  gather'd  beams,  great  palace  now  of  light. 

Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 

Repcdring,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light, 

And  hence  the  morning  planet  gilds  her  horns ; 

By  tincture  or  reflection  they  augment 

Their  small  peculiar,  though  from  human  sight 

So  &r  remote,  with  diminution  seen. 

First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen. 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays^  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  through  heaven's  high  road ;  the  gray 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danced  ^, 

Shedding  sweet  influence ' :  less  bright  the  moon,  ^^^ 

But  opposite  in  level'd  west  was  set. 

His  mirrour,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him ;  for  other  light  she  needed  none 

In  that  aspect,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 

Till  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines,  ^"® 

Revolved  on  heaven's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 

With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds, 

With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appear'd 

Spangling  the  hemisphere  :  then  first  adom'd 

With  their  bright  luminaries,  that  set  and  rose,  ^^ 

Glad  evening  and  glad  mor^  crown'd  the  fourth  day. 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  *  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul : 
And  let  fowl  fly  above  the  earth,  with  wings 
Display'd  on  the  open  firmament  of  heaven.  ^^ 

And  God  created  the  great  whales,  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteously 

T  The  Pleiades,  he/ore  him  danced. 
Theie  are  beftntiful  images,  and  very  much  resemble  the  famous  picture  of  the  Morning 
bj  Oaldo,  where  the  aoo  is  represented  in  his  chariot,  with  Aurora  flying  before  him, 
•heddiag  flowcn,  and  seven  bMutiful  nymph-like  figures,  dancing  before  and  about  his 
diariot,  which  are  commonly  taken  for  the  hours,  but  possibly  may  be  the  Pleiades,  as 
they  sre  seren  in  number,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  the  Hours  should  be 
Mgnificd  by  that  number  particularly.  The  picture  is  on  a  ceiling  at  Rome ;  but  there 
srv  copies  of  it  in  England,  and  an  excellent  print  by  Jac.  Frcy.  The  Pleiades  are  seven 
•tan  in  the  neck  of  the  constellation  Taurus,  which,  rising  about  the  time  of  the  vernal 
equinoT,  are  called  by  the  Latins  **  Vcrgiliie."  Our  poet  therefore,  in  saying  that  the 
Pleiades  danced  before  the  sun  at  his  creation,  intimates  very  plainly  that  the  creation  was 
in  the  spring,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  338,  &c. — Newton. 

*  Shedding  tweet  influence. 
See  Job  xxzTiii.  31:— «*  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades?" — 
Hums. 

■  And  Gad  taid.  Let  the  watert. 
This,  and  eleven  verses  following,  arc  almost  word  for  word  from  Genesis,  i.  20 — 22  : 
the  poet  afierH'ards  branches  out  his  general  account  of  the  fifth  day*s  creation  into  the 
several  parttculars. — Nkwtom. 
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The  waters  generated  by  their  kinds : 

And  every  bird  of  wing  after  his  kind ; 

And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  bless'd  them,  saying, 

Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  in  the  seas, 

And  lakes,  and  running  streams,  the  waters  fill : 

And  let  the  fowl  be  multiplied  on  the  earth. 

Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay, 

With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals  *^ 

Of  fish  that  with  their  fins,  and  shining  scales. 

Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  b  that  oft 

Bank  the  mid  sea :  part  single,  or  with  mate. 

Graze  the  sea- weed  their  pasture,  and  through  groves 

Of  coral  stray ;  or,  sporting  with  quick  glance,  ^^ 

Show  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats  dropt  with  gold  ; 

Or,  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 

Moist  nutriment ;  or  under  rocks  their  food 

In  jointed  armour  watch :  on  smooth  the  seal 

And  bended  dolphins  play  :  part  huge  of  bulk,  "" 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 

Tempest  the  ocean :  there  leviathan, 

Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 

Stretch'd  like  a  promontory,  sleeps  or  swims, 

And  seems  a  moving  land ;  and  at  his  gills  ^" 

Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out,  a  sea. 

Meanwhile  the  tepid  caves,  and  fens,  and  shores. 

Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch,  from  the  egg  that  soon 

Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclosed 

Their  callow  young  ;  but  feather'd  soon  and  fledge  '^'^ 

They  summ'd  their  pens ;  and,  soaring  the  air  sublime. 

With  clang  despised  the  ground,  under  a  cloud 

In  prospect ;  there  the  eagle  and  the  stork 

On  cli£b  and  cedar- tops '  their  eyries  build : 

Part  Iqosely  wing  the  region  ;  part,  more  wise,  '" 

In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 

Intelligent  of  seasons'*,  and  set  forth 

Their  aery  caravan,  high  over  seas 

Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 

Easing  their  flight ;  so  steers  the  prudent  crane  ^ 

Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds ;  the  air 

Floats  as  they  pass,  fann'd  with  unnumber  d  plumes : 

From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with  song 

Solaced  the  woods,  and  spread  their  painted  wings 

Till  even ;  nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale*  *" 

^  Sculls  is  undoubtedly  shoals, 

'  On  elit^  and  eedar-tept. 
See  Job,  zzxix.  27,  28. — Nkwtom. 

'  Intelligent  iif  Hosons* 
See  Jerem.  viii.  7. — Newton. 

*  The  tcHemn  nightingale. 
Milton*8  foadne«s  and  admiration  of  tbe  nightingale  may  be  seen,  as  Newton  has 
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Ceaaed  warbling,  but  all  night  tuned  her  soft  lays : 

Others,  on  silver  lakes  and  riyers,  bathed 
!  Their  downy  breast ;  the  swan  with  arched  neck, 

i  Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 

Her  state  with  oary  feet ;  yet  oft  they  quit 

The  dank,  and,  rising  on  stifp  pennons,  tower 
,  The  mid  aereal  sky :  others  on  ground 

Walk'd  firm ;  the  crested  cock,  whose  clarion  sounds 

The  silent  hours ;  and  the  other,  whose  gay  train 
|!  Adorns  him,  colour  d  with  the  florid  hue 

Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes.    The  waters  thus 
I  With  fish  replenish'd,  and  the  air  with  fowl, 

Evening  and  mom  solemnized  the  fifth  day. 
The  sixth,  and  of  creation  last,  arose 
i|  With  evening  harps  and  matin ;  when  God  said,  *^ 

I  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  soul  living  in  her  kind. 

Cattle,  and  creeping  things,  and  beast  of  the  earth, 

Each  in  their  kind.    The  earth  obey'd,  and  straight 

Opening  her  fertile  womb,  teem'd  at  a  birth 

Innumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms, 
I  Limb'd  and  full  grown :  out  of  the  ground  uprose. 

As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast,  where  he  wons 

In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den ; 

Among  the  trees  in  pairs  they  rose,  they  walk'd : 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green : 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks 

Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upeprung. 

The  grassy  dods  now  calved ;  now  half  appear'd 

The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

His  hinder  parts ;  then  springs,  as  broke  from  bonds, 

And  rampant  studies  his  brinded  mane :  the  ounce. 

The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 

Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 

In  hillocks :  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground 

Bore  up  his  branching  head :  scarce  from  his  mould, 

Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  earth,  upheaved 

His  vastness :  fleeced  the  flocks  and  bleating  rose. 

As  plants ;  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land 

The  river-horse,  and  scaly  crocodile. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 

Insect  or  worm :  those  waved  their  limber  fans 

For  wings,  and  snmllest  lineaments  exact 

In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer  s  pride. 

With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure  and  green : 

These  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew, 

Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace ;  not  all 
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RiDsiked,  in  *  11  Penseroso,'  in  his  first  sonnet,  and  again  in  *  Paradise  Lost/  b.  iii.  38  ; 
;    l».  iT.  648,  771 ;  b.  y.  40  ;  b.  vui.  518.— Todd. 
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The  waters  generated  by  their  kinds :  /  / 

And  every  bird  of  wing  after  his  kind ;      y 

And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  bless'd  t^^'  / 

Be  fruitfol,  multiply,  and  in  the  seaifc  :  -  *    * 

And  lakes,  and  running  streams,  UK/  '  ^  ^ 

And  let  the  fowl  be  multiplied  op.  .'  . 

Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seaa,  '  .  ' 

With  by  innumerable  swarm  ^a 

Of  fish  that  with  their  fins,  / 

Glide  under  the  green  wa*  « 

Bank  the  mid  sea :  par^ 

Graze  the  sea-weed  tlK    '  .  iliem  names, 

Of  coral  stray ;  or,  r  ^n  •*» 

Show  to  the  sun  tb  ic  field, 

Or,  in  their  peari  a  brazen  eyes 

Moist  nutriment  .ough  to  thee 

In  jointed  arn*  -ut  at  thy  call. 

And  bended  '*  i  her  glory  shone,  and  roll*d  >» " 

Wallowing         ^ue  great  first  Movers  hand 

Tempest^       .ueir  course:  earth  in  her  rich  attire 

Hngest '     M  lovely  smiled ;  air,  water,  earth, 

Stretcb'    iish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was  walk*d. 

And  F   lit ;  and  of  the  sixth  day  yet  remain'd :  ^> 

Dra'  i«  wanted  yet  the  master- work,  the  end 

M'/iiil  yet  done ;  a  creature,  who,  not  prone 

7  ^d  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 

frith  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 

His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene  , 

Oovom  the  rest,  self-knowing ;  and  ^m  thence 

Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven, 

But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 

Descends ;  thither,  with  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes, 

Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 

And  worship  God  Supreme,  who  made  him  chief 

Of  all  his  works :  therefore  the  Onmipotent 

Eternal  Father  (for  where  is  not  he 

Present  ?)  thus  to  his  Son  audibly  spake : 

Let  us  make  now  man  ^  in  our  image,  man 
In  our  similitude,  and  let  them  rule 
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f  Pattern  e/Jutt  equality. 
Wc  tee  that  Milton,  upon  occasion,  diacoTcrs  his  principles  of  goTcrnmcnt.    lie  cnl*njp» 
upon  the  same  thought  in  his  *  Ready  Way  to  esUblish  a  froc  Commonwealth/  Pro>r  W. 
i.  591.     He  commends  the  ants  or  emmets  for  living  in  a  republic,  as  the  bees  are  awl  to 
live  under  a  monarchy. — Nbwton. 

K  Ltt  us  make  now  man. 
The  author  keeps  closely  to  Scripture  in  his  account  of  the  formation  of  man,  u  wll  i« 
of  the  other  creatures.  See  Gen.  i.  26,  27,  28.  There  are  scarcely  any  altcratioiu  hui 
what  were  requiute  for  the  verse,  or  were  occasioned  by  the  change  of  the  person,  m  U» 
anecl  is  speaking  to  Adam.  And  what  additions  arc  made  are  plainly  of  the  same  originsl.— 
Nrwton. 
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)  fowl  of  sea  and  air, 
>d  over  all  the  earth, 
'^g  that  creeps  the  groand. 
•^5  Adam,  thee,  O  man, 
'^y  nostrils  breathed 
'mage  he 

soul. 

.iiankind,  and  said, 
ill  the  earth ; 

^  out  dominion  hold 

.,  and  fawl  of  the  air, 
.ig  thing  that  moves  on  the  earth. 
wiiQs  created,  (for  no  place 
distinct  by  name,)  thence  as  thou  know'st, 

-tf  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  grove, 
This  garden,  planted  with  the  trees  of  Grod, 
Delectable  both  to  behold  and  taste ; 
And  freely  all  their  pleasant  fruit  for  food 
Gave  thee :  all  sorts  are  here  that  all  the  earth  yields, 
Variety  without  end ;  but  of  the  tree, 
Which,  tasted,  works  knowledge  of  good  and  evU, 
Thou  mayst  not ;  in  the  day  thou  eat*st,  thou  diest : 
Death  is  the  penalty  imposed ;  beware. 
And  govern  well  thy  appetite ;  lest  sin 
Surprise  thee,  and  her  black  attendant,  death. 
Here  finish'd  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made 
View'd,  and  behold  all  was  entirely  good  ; 
So  even  and  mom  accomplished  the  sixth  day  : 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator,  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  retum'd, 
Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  his  high  abode ; 
Thence  to  behold  this  new-created  world. 
The  addition  of  his  empire  how  it  show'd 
In  prospect  from  his  tluone,  how  good,  how  fisdr. 
Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode, 
FoUow'd  with  acclamation,  and  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies :  the  earth,  the  air 
Resounded  (thou  remember'st,  for  thou  heard'st). 
The  heavens  and  all  the  constellations  rung. 
The  planets  in  their  station  hstening  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
Open, ye  everlasting  gates ^!  they  sung; 
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J,  ^  Optn^  V*  tverUuting  gaUM ! 

\  «  ^^*  ^  ' — "  ^^  "P  y**"^  head*,  O  ye  gateB  ;  and  bo  ye  lifted  np,  ye  ever- 

w  Ood  was  carried  up  into  tbc  aanctuary  on  Mount  Sion,  and  is  nnderstood  as  a  prophecy 
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Open,  ye  heavens !  your  living  doors ;  let  in 

The  great  Creator,  from  his  work  retum'd 

Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work,  a  world  ; 

Open,  and  henceforth  oft ;  for  God  will  deign 

To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men,  ^^ 

Delighted ;  and  with  frequent  interooune 

Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 

On  errands  of  supernal  grace.    So  sung 

The  glorious  train  ascending :  he  through  heaven^ 

That  open*d  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led  ^* 

To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way ; 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold. 

And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 

Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way, 

Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  sees!  *** 

Powder'd  with  stars.     And  now  on  earth  the  seventh 

Evening  arose  in  Eden,  for  the  sun 

Was  set,  and  twilight  from  the  east  came  on. 

Forerunning  night ;  when  at  the  holy  mount 

Of  heaven's  high-seated  top,  the  imperial  throne  ^ 

Of  Godhead,  fix'd  for  ever  firm  and  sure, 

The  Filial  Power  arrived,  and  sat  him  down 

With  his  great  Father ;  for  he  also  went 

of  our  Saviour*8  ascension  into  heaven  ;  and  therefore  is  fitly  applied  by  our  antlior  to  the 
same  Divine  Person's  ascending  thither,  after  he  had  created  the  world. — Nkwtoii. 

In  the  seventh  hook  the  author  appears  in  a  kind  of  compoeed  and  sedate  majesty;  and 
though  the  sentiments  do  not  give  so  great  an  emotion  as  those  as  in  the  former  book,  they 
abound  with  magnificent  ideas.  The  sixth  book,  like  a  troubled  ocean,  represents  greatnet* 
in  confusion  ;  the  seventh  affects  the  imagination  like  the  ocean  in  a  aJm ;  and  fills  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  without  producing  in  it  anything  like  tumult  or  agitation. 

Longinus,  among  the  rules  which  he  lays  down  for  succeeding  in  the  sublime  way  of 
writing,  proposes  to  his  reader,  that  he  should  imitate  the  most  celebrated  autfaon  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  have  been  engaged  in  works  of  the  same  nature;  as  in  partimlar, 
that,  if  he  writes  on  a  poetical  subject,  he  should  consider  how  Homer  would  have  spoken 
on  such  an  occasion.  By  this  means  one  great  genius  often  catches  the  flame  from  aDother ; 
and  writes  in  his  spirit  without  copying  servilely  after  him.  There  are  a  thousand  shiuiag 
passages  in  Virgil,  which  have  been  lighted  up  by  Homer. 

Milton,  though  his  own  natural  strength  of  genius  was  capable  of  furnishing  out  a  perfect 
work,  has  doubtless  very  much  raised  and  ennobled  his  conceptions  by  such  an  imitatioD  as 
that  which  Longinus  has  recommended. 

In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  six  days*  work,  the  poet  received  hut 
very  few  assistances  from  heathen  writer*,  who  were  strangers  to  the  wonders  of  cveatioii : 
but  as  there  are  many  glorious  strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subject  in  Holy  Writ,  the 
author  has  numberless  allusions  to  them  through  the  whole  courM  of  this  book.  The 
great  critic  I  have  before  mentioned,  though  a  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime 
manner  in  whicli  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  described  the  creation  iu  the  first  book  of 
Genesis ;  and  there  are  many  other  passages  in  Scripture,  which  rise  up  to  the  same  |l 
majesty,  where  this  subject  is  touched  upon.  Milton  has  shown  his  judgment  very  rr* 
markahly  in  making  use  of  such  of  these  as  were  proper  for  his  poem;  and  in  duly  qualt^* 
ing  those  high  strains  of  Eastern  poetry,  which  were  suited  to  readers,  whose  imaginalioni 
were  set  to  a  higher  pitch  than  those  of  colder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  where  he  desires  an  account  of  what  passed  within  th« 
regions  of  nature  before  the  creation,  is  very  great  and  solemn.     The  lioea  in  which  be 
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InYiable,  yet  stay'd,  (sach  privilege 

Hath  Omnipresence,)  and  the  work  ordain'd,  ^ 

Authoor  and  £nd  of  all  things ;  and,  from  work 
Now  resting,  bless'd  and  haliow'd  the  seventh  day. 
As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  work. 
But  not  in  silence  holy  kept :  the  hatp 

Had  work,  and  rested  not ;  the  solemn  pipe,  ^ 

And  doldmer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop. 
All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire. 
Temper  d  soft  tunings,  intermix'd  with  voice 
Choral  or  unison ;  of  incense  clouds, 

Fuming  from  golden  censers,  hid  the  mount.  '^ 

Creation  and  the  six  days'  acts  they  sung. 
Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah !  infinite 
Thy  power !  what  thought  can  measure  thee,  or  tongue 
Relate  thee  ?  Greater  now  in  thy  return 

Than  from  the  giant  angels :  thee  that  day  ^' 

Thy  thunders  magnified ;  but  to  create 
Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 
Who  can  impair  thee,  Mighty  King,  or  bound 
Thy  empire  ?  easily  the  proud  attempt 

Of  spirits  apostate,  and  their  counsels  vain,  '^^^ 

Thou  hast  repell'd ;  while  impiously  they  thought 
Thee  to  diminish,  and  from  thee  withdraw 
The  number  of  thy  worshippers.     Who  seeks 
To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 

teUs  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to  enter  upon  lach  a  subject,  ue  exquisite  in 
their  kind,  t.  98. 

The  aI^se^t  encouraging  our  first  parents  in  a  modest  pursuit  afUr  knowledge,  and  the 
causes  which  he  assigns  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  very  jnst  and  beautiful.  The 
If csaiih,  bj  whom,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  the  heavens  were  made,  comes  forth  in  the 
power  of  his  Father,  surrounded  with  a  host  of  angels,  and  clothed  with  such  a  majesty  as 
beoomcs  his  entering  upon  a  work,  which,  according  to  our  conceptions,  appears  the  utmost 
esertioo  of  Omnipotence.  What  a  beautiful  description  has  our  author  raised  upon  that 
hint  in  one  of  the  prophets  1  **  And  behold  there  came  four  chariots  out  from  between  two 
moantains,  and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of  brass  :** 

About  bis  chariots  numbo'less  were  pour'd,  dco. 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  chariots  of  God,  and  of  these  gates  of  heaven  ;  and 
shall  hen  only  add,  that  Homer  gives  us  the  same  idea  of  the  latter,  as  opening  of  them- 
■dvca ;  though  he  afterwards  takes  off  from  it  by  telling  us  that  the  Hours  first  of  all  re- 
mored  those  prodigious  heapa  of  clouds  which  lay  as  a  barrier  before  them. 

I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  whole  poem  more  sublime  than  the  description  which 
follows  ;  where  the  Messiah  is  represented  at  the  head  of  his  angels  as  looking  down  into 
the  chaoa,  calming  its  confusion,  riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing  the  first  outline 
of  the  creation. 

The  thought  of  the  golden  compasses,  ▼.  225,  is  conceived  altogether  in  Homer^s  spirit; 
and  is  a  very  noble  incident  in  this  wonderful  description.  Homer,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
gods,  aaeribes  to  them  seveial  arms  and  instruments,  with  the  same  greatness  of  imagination. 
Let  the  reader  only  peruse  the  description  of  Minerva^s  agis,  or  buckler,  in  the  fifth  book  ; 
with  her  spear  which  would  overturn  whole  squadrons,  and  her  helmet  that  was  suflSdent 
to  cover  an  army  drawn  out  of  a  hundred  cities.  The  golden  compasses  in  the  above-men- 
tiooed  passage  appear  a  very  natural  instrument  in  the  hands  of  him,  whom  Plato  some- 
where alls  Uie  Divine  Geometrician.     As  poetry  delights  in  clothing  abstracted  ideas  in 
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To  manifest  the  more  thy  might :  his  evil  *^^ 

Thou  usest,  and  from  thenoe  Greatest  more  good. 
Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  heaven 
From  heaven-gate  not  £ur,  founded  in  view 
On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea ; 

Of  amplitude  almost  immense,  with  stars  *^ 

Numerous,  and  every  star  perhaps  a  world 
Of  destined  hahitation ;  hut  thou  know'st 
Their  seasons :  among  these  the  seat  of  men, 
Karth  with  her  nether  ocean  circumfused, 

Their  pleasant  dwelling-place.     Thrice  happy  men,  *** 

And  sons  of  men,  whom  God  hath  thus  advanced ! 
Created  in  Ins  image,  there  to  dwell 
And  worship  him ;  and  in  reward  to  rule 
Over  his  works,  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air. 

And  multiply  a  race  of  worshippers  ^ 

Holy  and  just :  thrice  happy,  if  they  know 
Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright ! 
So  sung  they,  and  the  empyrean  rung 
With  halleluiahs :  thus  was  sahhath  kept. — 

And  thy  request  think  now  fulfilled,  that  ask'd  *" 

How  first  this  world  and  &ce  of  things  began. 
And  what  before  thy  memory  was  done 
From  the  beginning ;  that  posterity. 
Informed  by  thee,  might  know :  if  else  thou  seek'st 
Aught,  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say.  *" 

allegories  and  seinible  images,  we  find  a  mognificont  deacription  of  the  CRation,  ibnurd 
after  the  same  manner,  in  one  of  the  prophets,  wherein  he  describes  the  Almighty  Arcbitert 
as  measuring  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meting  oat  the  heavens  with  his  span, 
comprehending  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales^  and 
the  hills  in  a  balance.  Another  of  them,  describing  the  Suptx^mc  Being  in  this  great  work 
of  creation,  represents  him  as  laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  stretching  a  line 
upon  it;  and  in  another  place,  as  garnishing  the  heavens,  stretching  ont  the  north  over  the 
empty  place,  and  hanging  the  earth  upon  nothing.  This  laaft  noble  thought  fifilton  has 
expressed  in  the  following  verso  :— 

And  eartb  self-balaneed  on  her  centre  hung. 

The  beauties  of  description  in  this  book  lie  so  very  thick,  that  it  is  impossible  to  entiBi*- 
rato  them  in  these  remarks.  The  poet  has  employed  on  them  the  whole  cncifcy  of  our 
tongue  :  the  several  great  scenes  of  the  creation  rise  up  to  view,  one  afVcr  another,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  rrader  seems  present  at  this  wonderful  work,  and  to  assist  among  the 
choirs  of  angels,  who  are  the  spectators  of  it.  How  glorious  is  the  conclusion  of  the  fint 
day  I  v.  252,  &t.  We  have  the  same  elevation  of  Uiooght  in  the  third  day,  when  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  and  the  deep  was  made  :  wo  have  also  the  rising  of  the 
whole  vegetable  world  described  in  this  day's  work,  which  is  filled  with  all  the  givcca  that 
other  poets  have  lavished  on  their  description  of  the  spring,  and  leads  the  reader's  imagioa* 
tion  into  a  theatre  equally  surprising  and  beautiful.  The  several  glories  of  the  heavens 
make  their  appearances  on  the  fourth  day. 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could  be  so  concise  in  his  description  of  the  six  dayi 
as  to  comprehend  them  within  the  bounds  of  an  episode ;  and,  at  Uio  same  time,  so  par- 
ticular, as  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  them.  This  is  still  more  remarkable  in  his  accoant 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to  our  view  the  whole  animal  creatiofi 
from  the  reptile  to  the  behemoth.  As  the  lion  and  the  leviathan  are  two  of  the  noblest 
productions  in  the  world  of  living  creatures,  the  rvadur  will  find  a  most  exquisite  qurit  of 
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poctiT  in  the  account  which  our  author  gpves  us  of  them.  The  sixth  day  concludes  with 
the  formation  of  man  ;  upon  which,  the  angel  takes  occasion,  as  he  did  after  the  hattle  in 
heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his  obedience,  which  was  the  principal  design  of  his  yint. 

The  poet  afterwards  represents  the  Messiah  returning  into  heaven  and  taking  a  survey 
of  his  great  work.  There  is  something  inexprettihlj  sublime  in  this  part  of  the  poem, 
wbere  the  author  describe  the  great  period  of  time  filled  with  so  many  glorious  circum- 
stances :  when  the  heavens  and  earth  were  finished ;  when  the  Meidah  ascended  up  in 
triumph  through  the  everlasting  gates ;  when  he  looked  down  with  pleasure  upon  his  new 
creation  ;  when  every  part  of  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in  its  existence ;  **  when  the  morn- 
ing Stan  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.*' 

The  accounts  which  Raphael  g^ves  of  the  battle  of  angels  and  creation  of  the  world,  have 
in  them  those  qualifications  which  the  critics  judge  requisite  to  an  episode  :  they  are  nearly 
related  to  the  principal  action,  and  have  a  just  connexion  with  the  fable. — Addison. 

This  critidsm  of  Addison  ii  so  beautiful,  so  just,  and  so  perfect,  that  I  know  not  that  I 
can  find  anything  to  add  to  it. 
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BOOK   VIII. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


No  praise  can  be  deemed  too  high  for  this  eighth  book  of  Pandiae  Lest  MOtoa 
speaks  as  the  historian  of  idealism  ;  never  as  a  rhetorician  :  he  has  nerer  an^  Pe- 
titions warmth  ;  what  he  relates  he  first  sees  :  the  richness  of  his  imaginatioii  it 
united  with  extreme  and  surprising  simplicity :  he  rejects  all  adornment.  The 
imagination,  which  creates  a  whole  series  of  characters  and  actions,  resultoig  fxtnn 
each  other, — those  actions  at  the  same  time  springing  from  high  minds  and  high 
passions, — performs  the  greatest  and  rarest  work  of  genins :  thus  we  are  filled  wkb 
the  most  delightful  astonishment,  when  we  read  Milton's  picture  of  the  creatioD  of 
Adam  and  Eve :  the  beauty,  the  glow,  the  enthusiasm,  the  rapture  nmntng  throng 
all  the  senses,  and  all  the  veins  ;  the  unalloyed  grandeur  of  the  man,  the  oeieatial 
grace  of  the  woman  ;  the  majesty  of  his  movements,  the  delicacy  of  hen ;  the 
inconceivable  happiness  of  thoughts  and  words  with  which  their  admiration  oi  tmtb 
other  is  expressed  ;  the  breaks,  the  turns  of  language,  the  inspired  brilliance,  and 
flow  of  the  strains  ;  yet  the  inimitable  chastity  and  transparence  of  the  whole  style; 
— fill  a  sensitive  reader  with  an  unfeigned  wonder  and  exaltation^  which  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  adequately  to  record. 

I  need  not  say,  that  all  the  art  and  skill  alone  of  all  the  poets  of  the  earth  would 
never  have  reached  those  thoughts,  though  natural  and  human,  yet  mixed  with 
intellectual  sublimity  and  exalted  passion,  which  the  poet  ascribes  to  Adam  and 
Eve  ;  and  in  which  his  beautiful  language  could  only  be  attained  by  following  those 
thoughts  in  a  congenial  tone.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  Milton's  great  superiority 
in  the  true  language  of  poetry :  it  is  miserable,  when  flat  thoughts  are  covered  by 
sounding  or  gaudy  words. 

The  mind  of  him  who  undertakes  to  write  poetry  can  only  be  worked  into  a  dee 
temperament  by  the  force  of  a  warm  and  pregnant  imagination  :  in  that  state  be 
need  not  seek  for  phrases  or  ideas  :  these  rise  out  of  the  ideal  position  to  which  his 
genius  has  transported  him :  they  are  not  the  result  of  slow  reflection,  or  reasoaiof:, 
or  memory.  Admit  the  circumstances,  and  nature  points  out  the  sentiments :  hot 
it  is  the  great  poet  alone  who  can  invent  the  circumstances ;  and  of  all  men,  Mihon 
could  invent  them  with  the  most  fertility  and  splendour. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  makes  Milton's  invention  deserving  of  tbe 
most  unlimited  praise :  he  was  bound  down  by  his  awe  of  religion,  and  bis  seareh 
after  truth  and  wisdom.  When  imagination  may  indulge  itself  in  wanton  flij^htB» 
it  may  easily  blaze  bv  its  erratic  courses :  here  the  poet  had  to  keep  withm  • 
prescribed  track  :  he  had  therefore  all  his  mighty  powers  at  command  ;  be  threw 
his  light  where  it  was  required. 

Again  I  must  say  something  of  the  argumentative  parts  of  the  poem  as  applifd 
to  this  eighth  book  :  these  are  as  profound  and  excellent  as  those  in  the  fomieff 
books.  They  are  not,  as  Dryden  has  hinted,  flat  and  unprofitable ;  but  the  reverse. 
They  are  exalted,  closely-argued,  nakedly  but  vigorously  expressed,  sagacious,  rooril, 
instructive,  comprehensive,  deep  in  the  knowl^ge  of  life,  consolatory,  and  fortify* 
ing.  Whoever  supposes  Uiem  unpoetical,  has  a  narrow  and  mean  conoeptioo  of 
poetry  ;  they  are  never  out  of  place,  but  result  from  the  leading  charaoteis  of  the 
poem  ;  and  are  quite  as  essential  to  it,  even  as  its  grand,  or  beantifiU,  and  breathiog 
imagery. 
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1  ARGUMENT. 

Xium  inqulrci  ooaoemlng  celestial  motioni ;  is  doubtfully  answered,  and  exhorted  to  search 
ratlMr  things  more  wortiiy  of  knowledge :  Adam  assents ;  and,  still  desirous  to  detain 
Baphispl,  relates  to  him  what  he  remembered  since  his  own  creation ;  bis  placing  in  Para- 
disa :  his  talk  with  God  oonoeming  solitude  and  fit  society ;  his  first  meeting  and  nuptials 
with  Eye ;  his  discourse  with  the  angel  thereupon ;  who,  after  admonitions  repeated,  departa. 


The  angel  ended,*  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming  left  his  Toice,  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fix*d  to  hear; 
Then,  as  new- waked,  thus  gratefully  replied : 
^Vhat  thanks  sufficient,  or  what  recompense 
Equal,  have  I  to  render  thee,  divine 
Historian,  who  thus  largely  hast  allay 'd 
The  thirst  1  had  of  knowledge,  and  vouchsafed 
This  friendly  condescension  to  relate 
Things  else  hy  me  unsearchahle ;  now  heard 
With  wonder,  hut  delight,  and,  as  is  due, 
With  glory  attributed  to  the  high 
Creator?    Something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 
Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve. 
When  I  behold^  this  goodly  frame,  this  world, 
Of  heaven  and  earth  consisting,  and  compute 
Their  magnitudes;  this  earth,  a  spot,  a  grain, 
An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compared 
And  all  her  number'd  stars,  that  seem  to  roll 
Spaces  incomprehensible  (for  such 
Their  dbtance  argues,  and  their  swift  return   . 
Diurnal),  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot. 
One  day  and  night;  in  all  their  vast  survey 
Useless  bendes;  reasoning  I  oft  admire, 
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■  The  angei  ended 
This  eighth  book  made  a  part  of  the  soTenth  book  in  the  first  edition. 
MUton  has  here  imitated  tbo  graceful  suspension  in  the  narratiTe  of  Ulysses ;  see  the 

rlcTcath  book  of  the  Odyssey  :  and  Pope,  when  translating  the  passage,  ingenionsly  framed 

bis  Tcrson  of  Milton's  own  words  : — 

He  ceased  ;  but  left  so  charming  in  their  ear 
Bis  voice,  that  listening  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 

b  When  I  behold,  ^e, 
Hilton,  after  baving  given  so  noble  an  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  new  world,  takes  a 
pvoper  occarion  to  show  the  two  great  systems,  usually  called  the  Ptolemaic  and  the  Co- 
pcnicsn :  one  making  the  earth,  the  other  the  sun,  to  be  the  centre  ;  and  this  he  does  by 
intredndng  Adam  proposing  very  judiciously  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  the  first,  and 
which  wss  the  system  most  obvious  to  him.  The  reply  of  the  angel  touches  on  the  expe- 
dients the  Ptolemaacs  invented  to  solve  those  difficulties,  and  to  patch  up  their  system  ; 
ud  then  intimates  that  perhaps  the  sun  is  the  centre ;  and  so  opens  that  system,  and  withal 
the  noUe  improvements  of  the  new  philosophy ;  not  however  determining  for  one  or  the 
other:  on  ihe  contrary,  he  ezborts  onr  progenitor  to  apply  his  thoughts  rather  to  what 
more  nesrly  conoems  bim,  and  it  within  bis  reach. — Richaiumoiv. 
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How  Nature,  wise  and  frugal,  could  commit 
Such  disproportions,  with  superfluous  hand 
So  many  nobler  bodies  to  create, 
Greater  so  manifold,  to  tliis  one  use. 
For  aught  appears,  and  on  their  orbs  impose 
Such  restless  reyolution  day  by  day 
Repeated;  while  the  sedentary  earth, 
That  better  might  with  &r  less  compass  move, 
Served  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 
Her  end  without  least  motion,  and  receives. 
As  tribute,  such  a  sumless  journey  brought 
Of  incorporeal  speed,  her  warmth  and  light ; 
Speed,  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  fails. 

So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  his  countenance  seem'd 
Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse;  which  Eve 
Perceiving,'  where  she  sat  retired  in  sight. 
With  lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat, 
And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay. 
Rose,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers, 
To  visit  how  they  prosper  d,  bud  and  bloom, 
Her  nursery;  they  at  her  coming  sprung. 
And,  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance,  gladlier  grew. 
Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high:  such  pleasure  she  reserved, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress:  I 

Her  husband  the  relator  she  preferr*d 
Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 
Chose  rather ;  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 

Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute  "    i 

With  conjugal  caresses :  from  his  lip 
Not  words  alone  pleased  her.     O  !  when  meet  now 
Such  pairs  in  love  and  mutual  honour  join'd  ? 
With  goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went, 
Not  unattended ;  for  on  her,  as  queen, 
A  pomp  of  winning  Graces  ^  waited  still, 
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«  WkiAEve 
Percitping. 
What  a  lovely  pictaro  has  the  poot  here  drawn  of  Eve  !     As  it  did  not  become  bcr  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  convenation,  she  modestly  sits  at  a  distance,  but  yet  within  virw :  she 
stays  as  long  as  the  angel  and  her  husband  arc  discouning  of  things  which  it  might  eonccni 
her  and  her  duty  to  know ;  hut  when  they  enter  upon  abstruser  points,  then  she  decently 
retires.     This  is  preserving  the  decorum  of  character  :  and  so  Ccphalus  in  Plato's  *  R«* 
public,'  and  Scaevola  in  Cicero's  treatise  *  de  Onitore,'  stay  only  as  long  as  It  was  suitable 
for  persons  of  their  character ;  and  are  made  to  withdraw  when  the  discourse  was  less  pn^ier 
for  them  to  hear.     Eve's  withdrawing  is  juster  and  more  beautiful  than  these  instaneea. 
She  rises  to  go  forth  with  lowliness,  but  yet  with  majesty  and  grace.     What  modesty  and     J 
what  dignity  is  here  I — Nswton.  i 

'  A  pomp  nfmfnning  Oraeet.  \\ 

Gray  has  imitoted  this  in  the  opening  of  his  poem,  *  The  Progress  of  Poesy.'     Gray  may      ' 
be  perpetually  tracked  in  his  imitations  of  Milton's  expressions. 
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And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 

Into  all  eyes,  to  wish  her  still  in  sight. 

And  Raphael  now,  to  Adam's  doubt  proposed, 

Benevolent  and  facile  thns  replied :  ^ 

To  ask  or  search,  I  blame  thee  not ;  for  heayen 

Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set, 

Wherein  to  read  his  wondrons  works,  and  learn 

His  seasonB,  hoars,  or  days^  or  months,  or  years : 

This  to  attain  %  whether  heaven  move  or  earth,  '® 

Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right :  the  rest 

From  man  or  angel  the  great  Architect 

Did  wisely  to  conceal,  and  not  divulge 

His  secrets  to  be  scann'd  by  them  who  ought 

Rather  admire ;  or,  if  they  list  to  try  ^* 

Conjecture,  he  his  fabric  of  the  heavens 

Hath  left  to  their  disputes ;  perhaps  to  move 

His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 

Hereafter,  when  they  come  to  model  heaven 

And  calculate  the  stars :  how  they  will  wield 

The  mighty  frame ;  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive, 
'  To  save  appearances ;  how  gird  the  sphere 

i  With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 

I  Cyde  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb : 

I  Already  by  thy  reasoning  this  I  guess, 

1  Wlio  art  to  lead  thy  offspring,  and  supposest 

That  bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 

The  less  not  bright ;  nor  heaven  such  journeys  run, 
i  Earth  sitting  still,  when  she  alone  receives 

The  benefit.    Consider  first,  that  great 

Or  bright  infers  not  excellence :  the  earth. 

Though,  in  comparison  of  heaven,  so  small, 
I  Nor  glistering,  may  of  solid  good  contain 

More  plenty  than  the  sun  that  barren  shines ; 

Whose  virtue  on  itself  works  no  efiect, 

But  in  the  fruitful  earth  ;  there  first  received. 

His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find. 

Yet  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 

Ofiidous ;  but  to  thee,  earth's  habitant. 

And  for  the  heaven's  wide  circuit,  let  it  speak 

The  Maker's  high  magnificence ;  who  built 

So  spacious,  and  his  line  stretch'd  out  so  fiir, 

ThiU  man  may  know  he  dwells  not  in  his  own  ^ ; 
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•  Tkii  to  attain. 

It  imports  not,  it  matten  not,  whether  heaven  move  or  earth,  whether  the  Ptolemaic  or 
Copertiiaui  system  be  true.  This  knowledge  we  majstill  attain ; — the  rc8t,other  more  curious 
point*  of  raqnitj  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies, God  hath  done  wisely  to  conceal. — Nbwton. 

See  Psftim  cxxxiz.  5  : — "Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  and  excellent  for  me ;  I 
cannot  attain  unto  it." — Duvster. 

'  That  man  may  knovi  he  dttelU  not  in  hU  own. 
A  Sne  reflection,  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  who  seem 
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An  edifice  too  large  for  him  to  fill. 

Lodged  in  a  small  partition ;  and  the  rest  ^** 

Ordain'd  for  uses  to  his  Lord  hest  known. 

The  swifbiess  of  those  circles  attribute. 

Though  numberless,  to  his  omnipotence, 

That  to  corporeal  substances  could  add 

Speed  almost  spiritual :  me  thou  thiuk'st  not  slow,  *>* 

Who  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  heaven 

Where  God  resides,  and  eie  mid-day  arriyed 

In  Eden ;  distance  inexpressible 

By  numbers  that  have  name.    But  this  I  urge. 

Admitting  motion  in  the  heayens,  to  show  *^^ 

Inyalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  moyed ; 

Not  that  I  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem 

To  thee,  who  hast  thy  dweUing  here  on  earth. 

God,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense. 

Placed  heaven  from  earth  so  far,  that  earthly  sight  ^'* 

If  it  presume,  might  err  in  things  too  high. 

And  no  advantage  gain.    What  if  the  sun 

Be  centre  to  the  world ;  and  other  stars, 

By  his  attractive  virtue  and  their  own 

Incited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds ;  **^ 

Their  wandering  course,  now  high,  now  low,  then  hid. 

Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  stiU, 

In  six  thou  seest ' ;  and  what  if  seventh  to  these 

The  planet  earth,  so  steadfiist  though  she  seem, 

Insensibly  three  different  motions  move  ? 

Which  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe. 

Moved  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities; 

Or  save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 

Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  supposed. 

Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 

Of  day  and  night ;  which  needs  not  thy  belief, 

If  eartlt  industrious  of  herself,  fetch  day 

Travelling  east,  and  with  her  part  averse 

From  the  sun*s  beam  meet  night,  her  other  part 

StiU  luminous  by  his  ray.    What  if  that  light. 

Sent  from  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  air. 

To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star, 

Enlightning  her  by  day,  as  she  by  night 

This  earth  ?  reciprocal,  if  land  be  there, 

Fields  and  inhabitants :  her  spots  thou  seest 

As  clouds, '^j  and  clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 

to  attribate  the  firet  notions  of  religion  in  man  to  bis  observing  tbc  grandeur  of  the  nnivcne. 
See  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  lib.  i.  sect.  28,  and  Dc  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  sect.  6. — SriLUKoruanr. 

f  In  tix  ihcu  Metit. 
In  the  moon,  and  the  "  five  other  wandering  6re8,**  as  they  are  called,  b.  ▼.  177. — Ncwtok. 

As  eloudt.  ^  "^  *'»*''  ^^  **^ 

It  seems  by  this,  and  by  another  passage,  b.  v.  419,  an  if  our  author  thought  that  ihc  spots 
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Fmits  in  her  8often*d  soil,  for  some  to  eat 
Allotted  there  ;  and  other  sons  perhapa, 
With  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  descry, 
Commonicating  nude  and  female  light ; 
Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world, 
Stored  in  each  orb  perhaps  with  some  that  live  : 
For  such  vast  room  in  nature  unpossess'd 
By  living  soul,  desert  and  desolate. 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light,  con  vey'd  so  fiir 
Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 
Light  back  to  them,  is  obvious  to  dispute. 
But  whether  thus  these  things,  or  whether  not ; 
Whether  the  sun  predominant  in  heaven 
Rise  on  the  earth ;  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun ; 
He  firom  the  east  his  flamiog  road  begin, 
Or  she  from  west  her  silent  course  advance. 
With  inoffensive  pace  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle ;  while  she  paces  even. 
And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  along  ; 
Solidt  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid  ; 
Leave  them  to  Crod  above  ;  him  serve  and  fear. 
Of  other  creatures,  as  him  pleases  best. 
Wherever  placed,  let  him  dispose ;  joy  thou 
In  what  he  gives  to  thee,  this  Paradise 
And  thy  fair  Eve ;  heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there  ;  be  lowly  wise : 
Think  only  what  concerns  thee,  and  thy  being ; 
Dream  not  of  other  worlds ;  what  creatures  there 
Live,  in  what  state,  condition,  or  degree : 
Contented  that  thus  far  hath  been  reveal'd. 
Not  of  earth  only,  but  of  highest  heaven. 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  clear'd  of  doubt,  replied : 
How  fully  hast  thou  satisfied  me,  pure, 
Intelligence  of  heaven,  angel  serene ! 
And,  freed  from  intricacies,  taught  to  live 
The  easiest  way ;  nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life,  from  which 
God  hath  bid  dwell  &r  off  all  anxious  cares, 
And  not  molest  us ;  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts,  and  notions  vain. 
But  apt  the  mind  or  fimcy  is  to  rove 
Uncheck'd,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end ; 

Till  wazn'd,  or  by  experience  taught,  she  learn,  *^ 

That  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 

ia  the  noon  were  clondt  and  vapours  :  bat  the  roost  probable  opinion  is*  that  they  are 
her  sea*  and  waters,  which  reflect  only  part  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  absorb  the  rest.  They 
cannot  poMibly  be  clouds  and  Tapours,  because  they  are  observed  to  be  filed  and  perma- 
Bcnt— .Nbwtow. 
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From  use,  obecare  and  subtle ;  bat  to  know 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 

Is  the  prime  wisdom  * :  what  is  more,  is  fame, 

Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence  ; 

And  renders  as,  in  things  that  most  concern, 

Unpractised,  anprepared,  and  still  to  seek. 

Therefore  from  this  high  pitch  let  us  descend 

A  lower  flight,  and  speak  of  things  at  hand 

Useful ;  whence,  haply,  mention  may  arise 

Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask. 

By  sufferance,  and  thy  wonted  favour,  deign'd. 

Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 

£re  my  remembrance ;  now,  hear  me  relate 

My  story,  which  perhaps  thou  hast  not  heard : 

And  day  is  not  yet  spent ;  till  then  thou  seest 

How  subtly  to  detun  thee  I  deyise ; 

Inviting  thee  to  hear  while  I  relate ; 

Fond,  were  it  not  in  hope  of  thy  reply ; 

For,  while  I  sit  with  thee,  I  seem  in  heaven ; 

And  sweeter  thy  discourse  i  is  to  my  ear 

Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst 

And  hunger  both,  from  labour  at  the  hour 

Of  sweet  repast ;  they  satiate  and  soon  fill. 

Though  pleasant ;  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 

Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 

To  whom  thus  Raphael  answer  d  heavenly  meek  : 
Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men. 
Nor  tongue  ineloquent ;  for  God  on  thee 
Abundantly  his  gifts  hath  also  pour'd 
Inward  and  outward  both,  his  image  fair  : 
Speaking  or  mute,  all  comeliness  and  grace 
Attends  tliee ;  and  each  word,  each  motion  forms : 
Nor  less  think  we  in  heaven  of  thee  on  earth 

I  li  the  prime  wisdom. 

An  excellent  piece  of  tatire  this,  and  a  fine  reproof  of  those  men  who  have  all  •en*'  ^^ 
common  sense,  and  whose  foUj  is  trulj  represented  in  the  stoiy  of  the  philosophfi't  ^-'^* 
while  he  was  gazing  at  the  stars,  fell  into  a  ditch.  Our  author,  in  these  linea,  as  Mr.  Tbyer 
imagines,  might  prohablj  have  in  his  eye  the  character  of  Socrates,  who  first  attenptf^  ^^ 
divert  his  countrymen  from  their  airy  and  chimerical  notions  about  the  origin  of  tbiitfv 
and  turn  their  attention  to  that  "  prime  wisdom,"  the  consideration  of  moral  duties  ^"^ 
their  conduct  in  social  life. — Newton. 

See  Johnson's  observations  to  the  same  effect,  and  as  to  the  proper  objects  of  ituJji  ^^ 
his  *  life  of  Milton,'  speaking  of  the  poet's  plans  of  education. 

J  And  tweeter  tkp  diee&urtt. 
The  poet  had  here  probably  in  mind  that  passage  in  VirgQ,  Eel.  v.  45  : — 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta. 
Quale  snpor  feasts  in  gramtno ;  quale  per  »etura 
DuIciB  aqur  salicnte  sitlm  restinguere  riva 

But  the  fine  turn  in  the  last  three  lines  of  Milton  is  entirely  his  own,  and  gives  an  cxquUilf 
beauty  to  this  poMage  above  Virgil's.  See  '  An  Essay  upon  Milton's  luiitatiotit  of  («•« 
Ancients/  p.  37.— Nbwton. 
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Than  of  our  fellow-servant,  and  inqnire 

Gladly  into  the  ways  of  God  with  man : 

For  God,  we  see,  hath  honour'd  thee,  and  set 

On  man  his  equal  love :  say  therefore  on ; 

For  I  that  day  was  absent*',  as  befell, 

Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure. 

Far  on  excursion  toward  the  gates  of  hell ; 

Squared  in  full  legion,  (such  command  we  had) 

To  see  that  none  thence  Issued  *  forth  a  spy, 

Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  hia  work ; 

Lest  he,  incensed  at  such  eruption  l)old^ 

Destruction  with  creation  might  have  mix'd. 

Not  that  they  durst  without  his  leave  attempt : 

But  us  he  sends  upon  his  high  behests 

For  state,  as  Sovran  King ;  and  to  inure 

Our  prompt  obedience.     Fast  we  found,  fiist  shut 

The  dismal  gates,  and  barricadoed  strong ; 

But  long  eie  our  approaching  heard  within 

Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song ; 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Glad  we  retum'd  up  to  the  coasts  of  light 

Ere  sabbath  evening :  so  we  had  in  charge. 

But  thy  relation  now ;  for  I  attend. 

Pleased  with  thv  words  no  less  than  thou  with  mine. 

So  spake  the  godlike  power,  and  thus  our  sire : 
For  man  to  tell  how  human  life  began 
Is  hard ;  for  who  himself  beginning  knew  ? 
Desire  with  thee  still  longer  to  converse 
Indaced  me.    As  new  waked  from  soundest  sleep. 
Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid, 
In  balmy  sweat ;  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 
Straight  toward  heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I  tum'd, 
And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky  ;  till,  raised 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung, 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet :  about  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woodsj  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams ;  by  these 
Creatures  that  lived  and  moved,  and  wdk'd  or  flew ; 

^  For  I  that  day  vtOM  absent. 
Tht  ttxth  day  of  the  creation  :  of  all  the  rest,  of  which  he  has  spoken,  he  might  hove 
been  ao  eye-witneca. — Richardson. 

1  That  none  thence  itsued. 
•At  ma  ms  to  be  the  principal  work  of  God  in  the  lower  world,  and  (according  to 
MUton'ft  hypothesis)  a  creature  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  fallen  angels,  so  particular  care  is 
takes  at  his  creation.  The  angels,  on  that  day,  keep  watch  and  guard  at  the  gates  of  hell, 
that  none  nay  issue  forth  to  interrupt  the  sacred  work  :  at  the  same  time,  that  this  wns  a 
vcr^  good  reason  for  the  angel's  absence,  it  is  likewise  doing  honour  to  the  man  with  whom 
he  w»s  eooTerring. — Ncwton. 
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Birds  on  the  brauches  warbling ;  all  things  smiled ; 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy  ^  my  heart  o*erflow'd« 
Myself  I  then  perused,  and  Umb  by  limb 
Survey'd,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led  : 
But  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause. 
Knew  not :  to  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  spake ; 
My  tongue  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 
Whate  er  I  saw.    Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light. 
And  thou  enlighten  d  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay. 
Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ye  that  Uve  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell. 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  I  came  thus,  how  here  ? 
Not  of  myself;  by  some  great  Maker  then, 
In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent : 
Tell  me,  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore ; 
From  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move  and  live, 
And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know  ? 
While  thus  I  call*d,  and  stray'd  I  knew  not  whither, 
From  where  I  first  drew  air,  and  first  beheld 
This  happy  light ;  when  answer  none  retum'd. 
On  a  green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers, 
Pensive  I  sat  me  down  :  there  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
My  drowsed  sense ;  untroubled,  though  I  thought 
I  then  was  passing  to  my  former  state 
Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve  : 
When  suddenly  stood  at  my  head  a  dream. 
Whose  inward  apparition  gently  moved 
My  &ncy  to  believe  I  yet  had  being, 
And  lived :  one  came,  methought,  of  shape  divine. 
And  said.  Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam ;  rise. 
First  man,  of  men  innumerable  ordain'd 
First  father  !  called  by  thee,  I  come  thy  guide 
To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  seat  prepared. 

"  Aa  thingt  tmiUd  / 
Wilk  firagranee  and  with  >oy. 

By  fragrance^  Milton  hu  endeavoared  to  give  an  idea  of  that  ezquinte  and  dclidoQ* 
Joj  of  heart  Homer  to  often  expresses  hy  loTfrrcu,  a  word  that  signifies  the  fngrance  that 
flowers  emit  after  a  shower  or  dew.  Milton  has  used  a  like  expression  in  his  tteatite  *  Of 
Reformation/  p.  2»  ed.  1738.  "  Methinks  a  soyran  and  reviving  joy  mnst  netds  ruth  into 
the  hosom  of  liim  that  reads  or  hears,  and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  Goapel  imhaibe 
his  soul  with  ihe  fragrance  of  heaven/' — Richardson. 

Mr.  Richardson  might  have  farther  observed,  that  Milton  himself  had  cxpretaed  the  sane 
thought  with  more  beauty,  if  possible,  in  b.  iv.  153,  where,  speaking  of  Satan*s  approach  to 
the  ^rden  of  Paradise,  he  says, 

And  of  pure  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Vernal  delight  and  Joy,  able  to  drive 
AH  sadness  but  despair.— Thvkb. 
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So  saying,  by  the  hand**  he  took  me  raised,  ^^ 

And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  iu  air 

Smooth  sliding  without  step,  last  led  me  up 

A  woody  mountain ;  whose  high  top  was  plain, 

A  circuit  wide  enclosed,  with  goodliest  trees 

Planted,  with  walks  and  bowers ;  that  what  I  saw 

Of  earth  before  scarce  pleasant  seem'd.    Each  tree, 

Loaden  with  &irest  fruit  that  hung  to  the  eye 

Tempting,  stirr'd  in  me  sudden  appetite 

To  pluck  and  eat ;  whereat  I  waked,  and  found 

Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 

Had  lively  sliadow'd :  here  had  new  begun 

Aly  wandering,  had  not  He,  who  was  my  guide 

Up  hither,  from  among  the  trees  appear'd. 

Presence  Divine.    Rejoicing,  but  with  awe. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell  ^" 

SubmiBS :  he  rear  d  me,  and.  Whom  thou  sought'st  I  am, 

Said  mildly ;  Authour  of  all  this  thou  seest 

Above,  or  round  about  thee,  or  beneath. 

This  Paradise  I  give  thee ;  count  it  thine 

To  till  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat :  ^^^ 

Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows 

Eat  freely  with  glad  heart ;  fear  here  no  dearth : 

But  of  the  tree%  whose  operation  brings 

Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  which  I  have  set 

The  pledge  of  thy  obedience  and  thy  faith,  ^^^ 

Amid  the  garden,  by  the  tree  of  life, 

Remember  what  I  warn  thee,  shun  to  taste. 

And  shun  the  bitter  consequence :  for  know. 

The  day  thou  eat  st  thereof  my  sole  command 

Tran^grcss'd,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die  ^j  ^^^ 

From  that  day  mortal ;  and  this  happy  state 

Shalt  lose,  ezpell'd  from  hence  into  a  world 

"  So  saying,  ^y  the  hand. 
It  is  lud  that  ^*  the  Lord  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress 
it.  and  to  keep  it,"  Gen.  ii.  15.  Some  commentators  say,  that  man  was  not  formed  in 
PtaM&se,  hat  was  pkced  there  after  he  was  formed,  to  show  that  he  had  no  title  to  it  hj 
BAturr,  but  hj  grace  ;  and  Milton  poetically  supposes  that  he  was  canied  thither  sleeping, 
*nA  nt  first  made  to  see  that  happy  place  in  yision.  The  poet  had  perhaps  in  mind  that 
puiage  of  Tifjpl,  where  Venus  lays  young  Ascanius  asleep,  and  removes  him  from  Carthage 
to  the  Idalian  fields,  JEn.  i.  691,  &c. :  or  if  he  had  Scripture  still  in  view,  he  had  aiithority 
for  inch  a  removal  of  a  person.  Acts  viii.  39,  when  '*  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away 
PluCp,  and  he  was  found  at  Asotus." — Newton. 

•  But  i^f  the  tree. 
This  heing  the  great  hinge  on  which  the  whole  poem  turns,  Milton  has  marked  it  strongly : 
"But  of  the  tree;" — ^^ remember  what  I  warn  thee."     He  dwells,  expatiates  upon  it, 
froo  ▼.  323  to  ▼.  336,  repeating,  enforcing,  fixing  every  word :  it  is  all  nerve  and  energy. 
— Rmuaoeon. 

P  Inevitably  thou  ehalt  die. 
**  In  the  day  that  thon  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  as  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  that  is, 
from  thai  day  thou  shalt  become  mortal,  as  the  poet  immediately  afterwards  explains  it  — 
NnrroK. 
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Of  woe  and  gonow.    Sternly  he  pronounced 

The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resounds 

Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear,  though  in  my  choice 

Not  to  incur :  hut  soon  his  clear  aspect 

Returnd,  and  gracious  purpose  thus  renew'd : 

Not  only  these  fair  hounds,  hut  all  the  earth 

To  thee  and  to  thy  race  I  give  ;  as  lords 

Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live. 

Or  live  in  sea  or  air ;  heast,  fish,  and  fowl. 

In  sign  whereof,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 

After  their  kinds ;  I  bring  them  to  receive 

From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fealty 

With  low  subjection ;  understand  the  same 

Of  fish  within  their  watery  residence. 

Not  hither  summon  d,  since  they  cannot  change 

Their  element,  to  draw  the  thinner  air. 

As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 

Approaching  two  and  two  ;  these  cowering  low 

With  blandishment ;  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing. 

I  named  them  as  they  pass*d,  and  understood 

Their  nature  ;  with  such  knowledge  God  endued 

My  sudden  apprehension :  but  in  these 

I  found  noti  what  methought  I  wanted  still; 

And  to  the  heavenly  vision  thus  presumed  : 

O,  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these. 
Above  mankind,  or  aught  tlian  mankind  higher, 
Surpas3est  far  my  naming ;  how  may  I 
Adore  thee,  Authour  of  this  universe. 
And  all  this  good  to  man  ?  for  whose  well-being 
80  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal, 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things  :  but  with  me 
I  see  not  who  partakes.     In  solitude 
What  happiness  t  who  can  enjoy  alone ; 
Or,  all  enjoying,  what  contentment  find  1 
Thus  I  presumptuous ;  and  the  Vision  bright, 
As  with  a  smile  more  brighten'd,  thus  replied  : 

What  call'st  thou  solitude?     Is  not  the  earth 
With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air 
Replenish'd,  and  all  these  at  thy  command 
To  come  and  play  before  thee  ?  Know'st  thou  not 

1  But  in  these 
J  found  not. 

The  account  giTen  by  Moses  is  very  short  here,  ai  in  all  the  reat.  Gen.  ii.  19,  20. 
"  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  <" 
the  air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them  :  and  wbatiorfer 
Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  And  Adam  gave  nain«s  to 
all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  but  for  Adam  th«iv 
was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him.**  And  from  this  short  account,  our  author  h»i 
raised,  what  a  noble  episode !  and  what  a  divine  dialogue  fjt>m  the  latter  part  oalf  •— 
Nbwtoh. 
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Their  language  and  their  ways '  ?     Thej  also  know, 

And  reason  not  oontemptihly :  with  these 

Find  pastime,  and  bear  rule ;  thy  realm  is  large.  '^^ 

So  spake  the  Universal  Lord,  and  seem'd 

So  ordering :  I,  with  leave  of  speech  implored, 

And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied : 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  heavenly  Power ; 
My  Maker,  be  propitious  whQe  I  speak.  ^*^ 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute, 
And  these  inferiour  (ax  beneath  me  set  ? 
Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony,  or  true  delight  ? 
Which  must  be  mutual,  in  proportion  due 
Given  and  received ;  but,  in  disparity', 
The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss. 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike :  of  feUowship  I  speak. 

Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate  ^^ 

All  rational  delight ;  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort :  they  rejoice 
Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness ; 
So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combined : 
Much  less  can  bird  vnth  beast,  or  fish  with  fowl 
So  well  converse,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape ; 
Worae  then  can  man  with  beast,  and  least  of  all. 

Whereto  the  Almighty  answer  d,  not  displeased : 
A  nice  and  subtle  happiness,  I  sec. 
Thou  to  thyself  proposest,  in  the  choice 
Of  thy  associates,  Adam !  and  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure,  solitaiy. 
What  think'st  thou  then  of  me,  and  this  my  state  ? 
Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possess'd 
Of  happiness,  or  not  ?  who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity ;  for  none  I  know 
Second  to  me  or  like,  equal  much  less. 
How  have  I  then  with  whom  to  hold  converse. 
Save  with  the  creatures  which  I  made,  and  those 

r  Know'st  thou  net 
Tktir  language  and  their  wajfs  f 

That  brutes  hsve  a  kind  of  language  among  themselves  is  evident  and  undeniable.  There 
is  a  tieatite  in  French  of  the  language  of  brutea ;  and  our  author  supposes  that  Adam 
BAdentoed  this  langu^,  and  waa  of  knowledge  superior  to  any  of  his  descendants,  and 
Inidcs  was  assisted  by  inspiration^  '*  with  such  knowledge  God  endued  his  sudden  appre- 
bciMoD."    He  is  aaid  bj  the  school  difines  to  have  exceeded  Solomon  himself  in  knowledge. 

-•N'aWTDK. 

*  But  in  dUparitp, 
But  in  inequality,  such  as  is  between  brute  and  rational ;  <*  the  one  intense,"  man-high, 
wound  op,  and  strained  to  nobler  understanding,  and  of  more  lofty  Csculty ;  « the  other 
stiU  remiss,"  the  animal,  let  down  and  slacker,  grovelling  in  more  low  and  mean  percep- 
tions ;  can  never  suit  toother.  A  musical  metaphor,  from  strings,  of  which  the  stretched 
vA  highest  give  a  smart  and  sharp  sound,  the  slack  a  flat  and  heavy  one. — Hume. 
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To  me  iDferiour,  infinite  descents  ^"' 

Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee  ? 

He  ceased ;  I  lowly  answer  d :  To  attain 
The  highth  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways* 
All  human  thoughts  come  short,  Supreme  of  things ! 
Thou  in  thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  thee 
Is  no  deficience  found :  not  so  is  man, 
But  in  degree ;  the  cause  of  his  desire 
By  conversation  with  his  like  to  help. 
Or  solace  his  defects.    No  need  that  thoa 

Shouldst  propagate,  already  Infinite ;  *^ 

And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  One : 
But  man  by  number  is  to  manifest 
His  single  imperfection,  and  beget 
Like  of  his  like,  his  image  multiplied. 

In  unity  defective ;  which  requires  *^ 

Collateral  love,  and  dearest  amity. 
Thou  in  thy  secresy,  although  alone. 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 
Social  communication ;  yet,  so  pleased, 

Canst  raise  thy  creature  to  what  highth  thou  wilt  *^ 

Of  union  or  communion,  deified : 
I,  by  conversing,  cannot  these  erect 
From  prone ;  nor  in  their  ways  complacence  find. 
Thus  I  embolden'd  spake,  and  freedom  used 

Permissive,  and  acceptance  found  :  which  gain'd  ^ 

This  answer  from  the  gracious  Voice  Divine : 

Thus  far  to  try  thee,  Adam,  I  was  pleased ; 
And  find  thee  knowing,  not  of  beasts  alone. 
Which  thou  hast  rightly  named,  but  of  thyself; 
Expressing  well  the  spirit  within  thee  free",  *** 

My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute ; 
Whose  fellowship  therefore,  unmeet  for  thee. 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  shouldst  dislike ; 
And  be  so  minded  still :  I,  ere  thou  spakest*, 

t  Thp  eternal  teaifs. 
See  Rom.  xi.  33  : — "  O,  the  depth  of  the  riches  hoth  of  the  inudom  and  IcDOwledne  of 
God  I  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  ** — Hum. 

«  SpMt  Wilkin  tkee/iree, 

Milton  is,  upon  all  occasions,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  freedom  of  the  hunn 
mind,  against  the  narrow  and  rigid  notions  of  the  CalTinists  of  that  age ;  and  bere,  in 
the  same  spirit,  supposes  the  very  image  of  God,  in  which  man  was  made,  to  conMt  ia 
this  liberty.  The  sentiment  is  very  grand  ;  and  this  sense  of  the  words  is,  in  my  opimoo, 
full  as  probable  as  any  of  those  many  which  the  commentators  hare  put  upon  them ;  iait* 
much  as  no  property  of  die  soul  of  man  distinguishes  him  better  from  the  brutes,  «r 
assimilates  him  more  to  his  Creator.  This  notion,  though  uncommon,  u  not  peculiar  to 
Milton  ;  for  I  find  Clarius,  in  his  remark  upon  this  passage  of  Scripture,  referring  to  St. 
Basil  the  great,  for  the  same  interpretation.  See  Clarius  amongst  the  Critiei  S^eru^ 
Ththu 

*  T,  ere  thou  tpakesU 

As  we  read  Gen.  ii.  18.     And  then,  yer.  19  and  20,  God  brings  the  beaata  and  laids 
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Knew  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ;  **^ 

And  no  such  company  as  then  thou  saw'st 

Intended  thee ;  for  trial  only  brought, 

To  see  how  thou  couldst  judge  of  fit  and  meet : 

What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assuted, 

Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self,  ^^ 

Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire. 

He  ended,  or  I  heard  no  more ;  for  now 
My  earthly  by  his  heavenly  overpower  d", 
Which  it  had  long  stood  under,  strain'd  to  the  highth 
In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime,  ^" 

As  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense, 
Dazzled  and  spent,  sunk  down ;  and  sought  repair 
Of  sleep,  which  instantly  fell  on  me,  call'd 
By  natur^as  in  aid,  and  closed  mine  eyes. 

Mine  eyes  he  closed,  but  open  left  the  cell  *^ 

Of  fancy',  my  internal  sight ;  by  which. 
Abstract  as  in  a  trance^,  methought  I  saw. 
Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 
Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stood ; 

Who  stooping,  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took  *^^ 

From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm. 
And  life-blood  streaming  fresh ;  wide  was  the  wound, 
But  suddenly  with  flesh  fill'd  up  and  heal'd : 
The  lib  he  form'd  and  fashion'd  with  his  hands ; 

before  Adam,  and  Adam  gires  them  names ;  ''but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help 
meet  for  him ; "  as  if  Adam  had  now  discovered  it  himself  likewise  :  and  from  this  little 
hint  our  aathor  has  raised  this  dialogue  between  Adam  and  his  Maker.  And  then  follows, 
both  in  Moses  and  in  Milton,  tlie  account  of  the  formation  of  Eve,  and  institution  of  mar- 
riage.  NxWTOM. 

^  Bp  his  heavenlp  overpower'd. 

The  Scripture  sajs  only,  that  "  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam," 
Geo.  ii.  21  ;  and  oar  author  endeavours  to  give  some  account  how  it  was  effected.  Adam 
ms  oveipowerod  bj  conversing  with  so  superior  a  Being,  his  faculties  having  been  all 
sttitncd  and  exerted  to  the  highth ;  and  now  he  sunk  down  quite  dazzled  and  spent,  and 
sought  repoir  of  sleep,  which  instantly  fell  on  him,  and  closed  his  eyes.  **  Mine  eyes  he 
eloted,'*  says  he  again,  taming  the  words,  and  making  Sleep  a  person,  as  the  ancient  poets 
odea  do. — Newtom. 

*  Open  {</)  the  cell 
Qf/aneif, 

Balaam,  before  he  prophesies  the  happiness  of  Israel,  thus  describes  himself  in  the  vision 
which  communicated  to  him  the  divine  word  : — **  The  man,  which  heard  the  words  of  God, 
wbich  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  into,  a  trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open,*' 
Numb.  xziv.  4.  On  the  latter  part  of  which  verse  the  gloss  of  the  commentators  Vatab- 
losand  Fagins  ia, — ^''dormitans,  et  tamen  habens  oculos  mentis  apertos.**  This  frequent 
recollection  in  Milton,  not  only  of  every  applicable  Scripture  passage,  but  of  every  material 
roaunent  on  them,  shows  the  wonderful  extent  of  his  reading,  and  power  of  his  memory." 
— DinrsTsa. 

7  Abstract  as  in  a  trance. 

**  The  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,"  Gen.  ii.  21.  The  word  that 
we  taaalate  a  de€p  tUep,  the  Greek  interpreters  render  by  trance  or  eestasy^  in  which 
the  person  is  abatrsct,  is  withdrawn  as  it  were  from  himself,  and  still  sees  things,  though 
his  senses  are  all  locked  up.  So  that  Adam  sees  his  wife,  as  he  did  Paradise,  first  in 
▼itteo.— Nkwtow. 
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Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew,  *^^ 

Man-like,  hut  different  sex  ;  so  lovely  fair, 

That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 

Af  can,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contain'd  ' 

And  in  her  looks ;  which  from  that  time  infused  j 

Sweetness  into  ray  heart  unfelt  before,  *^^  i 

And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 

The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight.  I 

She  disappear'd,  and  left  me  dark :'  I  waked 

To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore  i 

Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure : 

When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off. 

Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dr^im,  adom*d 

With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow 

To  make  her  amiable ;  on  she  came. 

Led  by  her  heavenly  Maker^,  though  unseen. 

And  guided  by  his  voice ;  nor  uninform'd 

Of  nuptial  sanctity,  and  marriage  rites : 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

I,  overjoy 'd,  could  not  forbear  aloud : 

This  turn  hath  made  amends  ;  thon  hast  fulfill'd 
Thy  words.  Creator  bounteous  and  benign, 
Giver  of  all  things  fair  I  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts  !  nor  enviest.     I  now  see 

Bone  of  my  bone^,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  myself  **^ 

Before  me :  Woman  is  her  name ;  of  man 
Extracted  :  for  this  cause  he  shall  forego 
Father  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere ; 
And  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  hearty  one  soul. 

She  heard  me  thus ;  and  though  divinely  brought,  ^ 

Yet  innocence,  and  virgin  modesty, 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth,  ,, 

That  would  be  woo*d,  and  not  unsought  be  won, 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but,  retired,  i 

The  more  desirable ;  or,  to  say  all,  ''^   I 

*  S%«  disappear'd,  and  U^  me  dark. 
She  tbat  was  my  light  vanished,  and  left  me  dark  and  comfortless :  for  light  is  in  alooosi 
all  languages  a  metaphor  for  )oj  and  comfort,  and  darkness  for  the  contrary.     As  Dr. 
Pearce  observes,  it  is  something  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  that  Milton  uses  io  his  tonset 
on  his  deceased  wife  :  after  having  described  her  as  appearing  to  him,  he  says,— 

Bhe  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night— Navnojf. 

•  Led  by  her  heavenlff  Maker, 
For  the  Scripture  says, — **  The  Lord  God  brought  her  unto  the  man/*  Gen.  ii.  22. 
And  Milton,  still  alluding  to  this  text,  says  afterwards  that  she  was  "^  divinely  brought,** 
V.  500. — Newton. 

b  Bone  df  mp  bant' 
That  Adam,  waking  from  his  deep  sleep,  should,  in  words  so  express  and  prophetic,  own 
and  claim  his  companion,  gave  rise  to  that  opinion,  that  ho  was  not  only  aalcep,  bat  en- 
tranced too  ;  by  which  he  saw  all  that  was  done  to  him,  and  understood  the  mysteiy  of  it, 
God  informing  his  understanding  in  his  ecstasy. — Homr. 
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Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought, 

Wrought  in  her  so,  that,  seeing  me,  she  tum'd : 

1  follow'd  her;  she  what  was  honour  knew, 

And  with  obsequious  majesty  approved^ 

My  pleaded  reason.     To  the  nuptial  bower  *^^ 

I  led  her  blushing  like  the  mom  :  all  heaven, 

And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour 

Shed  their  selectest  influence ;  the  earth 

Gave  sign  of  gratulation*',  and  each  hill ; 

Joyous  the  birds ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs  ^*^ 

Whisper  d  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 

Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  the  spicy  shrub. 

Disporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 

Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening-star 

On  his  hiU  top",  to  light  the  bridal  lamp.  **^ 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 
My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss. 
Which  I  enjoy  ;  and  must  confess  to  find 
In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  but  such 

As,  used  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change,  ^'^ 

Nor  vehement  desire ;  these  delicacies 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers. 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds :  but  here 

c  With  obteq[ui<nis  mqfettp  approvtd. 
How  czactlj  does  Milton  preserve  the  same  character  of  Ere  in  all  places  where  he 
•peaks  of  her !     Thia  "  ohsequioui  majesty  **  is  the  very  same  with  the  "  coy  submission, 
modest  pride/'  in  the  fourth  book ;  and  both  not  unlike  what  Spenser  has  in  his  ^  Epitha- 
lamion : ' — 

Behold  how  goodly  my  faire  love  does  ly. 
In  proud  humility. — ^Thykb. 

d  The  earth 
Oave  iign  i^graiulation. 

Thu  is  a  copy  from  Homer,  II.  xiv.  347  : — 

Toto-i  8*  imh  "KQ^v  Ka  ^h^v  ¥%oBn\ia  wotriy,  «e.  r.  A. 

but  Milton  has  greatly  improved  this,  as  he  improves  everything,  in  the  imitation.  In 
all  his  copies  of  the  beuitiful  passages  of  other  authors  he  studiously  varies  and  disguises 
them,  the  better  to  give  himself  the  air  of  an  original,  and  to  make,  by  his  additions  and 
improvements,  what  be  borrowed  the  more  fairly  his  own  ;  the  only  regular  way  of  ac- 
quiring a  property  in  thoughts  taken  from  other  writers,  if  we  may  believe  Horace,  whose 
laws  in  poetry  are  of  undoubted  authority,  *  De  Art.  Poet.'  v.  1 31,  &c  Milton,  indeed, 
io  wliat  be  borrows  from  Scripture,  observes  the  contrary  rule  ;  and  generally  adheres 
minutely,  or  rather  religiously,  to  the  very  words,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  original. — 
Nkwtok, 

*  The  evening  itar 
On  hit  hin  top. 
The  evening  star  is  said  to  light  the  bridal  lamp,  as  it  was  the  signal  among  the  ancients 
to  light  their  lamps  and  torches,  in  order  to  conduct  the  bride  home  to  the  bridegroom. 
Catullus : — "  Vesper  adest,  juvenes  consurgite,"  &c  **  On  his  hill  top ;"  for  when  this 
•tar  ^ypeared  eastward  in  the  morning,  it  was  said  to  rise  on  Mount  Ida,  Yirg.  ^n.  ii.  80 1  : 
when  it  appeared  westward  in  the  evening,  it  was  said  to  be  seen  on  Mount  CEta,  Yirg. 
Eel.  vxii.  30.  Milton  therefore  writes  in  classical  language :  he  does  not  mention  any 
mountain  by  name,  but  says  only  *'  the  evening  star  on  his  hill  top,"  as  appearing  above 
the  hills.— Newton. 
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Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold. 

Transported  touch ;  here  passion  first  I  felt, 

Commotion  strange  !  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Snperior  and  unmoved ;  here  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 

Or  nature  fiul'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain ; 

Or,  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 

More  than  enough;  at  least  on  her  bestow'd 

Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 

Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact. 

For  well  I  understand  in  the  prime  end 

Of  nature  her  the  inferiouTy  in  the  mind 

And  inward  faculties,  which  most  excel : 

In  outward  also  her  resembling  less 

His  image  who  made  both,  and  less  expressing 

The  character  of  that  dominion  given  ^ 

O'er  other  creatures  :  yet^  when  I  approach 

Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 

And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 

Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say. 

Seems  wisest,  virtuouscst,  discreetest,  best :  ^ 

All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 

Degraded  ;  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 

Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows ; 

Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 

As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made  ^ 

Occasionally  ;  and,  to  consummate  all. 

Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 

Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 

About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed. 

To  whom  the  angel  with  contracted  brow :  ** 

Accuse  not  nature ;  she  hath  done  her  part, 
Do  thou  but  thine ;  and  be  not  diffident 
Of  wisdom ;  she  deserts  thee  not,  if  thou 
Dismiss  not  her,  when  most  thou  need'st  her  nigh. 
By  attributing  overmuch  to  things  •** 

Less  excellent,  as  thou  thyself  peroeivest 
For,  what  admirest  thou,  what  transports  thee  so  ? 
An  outside ;  fair,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 

Thy  cherishing',  thy  honouring,  and  thy  love ;  i 

Not  thy  subjection :  weigh  with  her  thyself ;  ''• 

Then  value  :  oft-times  nothing  profits  more 

'  And  worthp  ^eli 
Thjf  cherUMng  ^c. 

He  makes  use  of  these  three  words,  agrceahly  to  Scripture  : — ^*  So  ought  men  to  lorr 
their  wives,  as  their  own  hodies  :  he  that  loveth  his  wife,  loveth  himself;  for  no  man  ever 
yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  chcrisheth  it,*'  Ephes.  t.  28,  29.  **  Giving 
hononr  unto  the  wife,"  1  Pet.  iii.  7. — Nkwtoh. 
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Than  self- esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 
Well  managed  ;  of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st, 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head. 
And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows :  ^^* 

Made  so  adorn  for  thy  delight  the  more, 
So  awful,  that  with  honour  thou  mayst  lore 
Thy  mate,  who  sees  when  thou  art  seen  least  wise. 
But  if  the  sense  of  touch,  wherehy  mankind 
Is  propagated,  seem  such  dear  delight 
Beyond  all  other;  think  the  same  vouchsafed 
To  cattle  and  each  heast ;  which  would  not  be 
To  them  made  common  and  divulged,  if  aught 
Therein  enjoy'd  were  worthy  to  subdue 
The  soul  of  man,  or  passion  in  him  move. 
What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find*st 
Attractive,  human,  rational,  love  still ; 
In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not. 
Wherein  true  love  consists  not:  love  refines^ 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges  ;  hath  his  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious ;  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heavenly  love  thou  mayst  ascend, 
Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure ;  for  which  cause. 
Among  the  beasta  no  mate  for  thee  was  found. 
To  whom  thus,  half  abash'd,  Adam  replied; 
Neither  her  outside  form'd  so  &ir,  nor  aught 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds, 
(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far, 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem) 
So  much  delights  me,  as  those  graceful  acts. 
Those  thousand  decencies,  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mix'd  with  love 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeign'd 
Union  of  mind**,  or  in  us  both  one  soul ; 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair 
More  grateful  than  harmonious  sound  to  the  ear. 
Yet  these  subject  not :  I  to  thee  disclose 
What  inward  thence  I  feel,  not  therefore  foil'd ; 
Who  meet  with  various  objects,  from  the  sense 
Variously  representing ;  yet,  still  free, 
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ff  Love  r^n€t» 
Miltoo,  in  hig  *  Apology  for  Smectymnuns,'  speaks  thas  : — **  Thus,  from  the  laureat- 
frktermty  of  poets,  riper  years  and  the  ceaseless  round  of  study  and  reading  led  me  to  the 
•hady  ^wcet  of  philoaopby ;  but  chiefly  to  the  divine  volumes  of  Plato,  and  his  equal 
Xenophon  :  vrhere  if  I  should  tell  ye  what  I  learned  of  chastity  and  love,  I  mean  that 
which  is  truly  so,"  &c. — Thtsr. 

^  Union  qf  mind. 
So  in  his  '  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,*  b.  i.  c.  2  : — "  And  indeed  it  is  a  greater 
Mctaiog  from  God^  more  worthy  so  eicellent  a  creature  as  man  is,  and  a  higher  end  to 
honour  and  sanctiiie  the  league  of  marriage,  when  as  the  solace  and  satisfaction  of  the  mind 
it  regarded  and  provided  for  before  the  sensitive  pleating  of  the  body." — ^Todd. 
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Appiove  the  best,  and  follow  what  I  approve. 

To  love,  thou  blamest  me  not ;  for  love,  thoa  aayst 

Leads  up  to  heaven,  b  both  the  way  and  guide ; 

Bear  with  me  then,  if  lawful  what  I  ask : 

Love  not  the  heavenly  spirits,  and  how  their  love 

Express  they  ?  by  looks  only  ?  or  do  they  mix 

Irradiance,  virtual  or  immediate  touch  ? 

To  whom  the  angel,  with  a  smile  that  glow'd 
Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue. 

Answer *d  :  Let  it  suffice  thee  that  thou  know'si  **" 

Us  happy  ;  and  without  love  no  happinesSb 
Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy 'st, 
(And  pure  thou  wert  created)  we  enjoy 
In  eminence ;  and  obstacle  find  none 

Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars :  *" 

Easier  than  air  with  air,  if  spirits  embrace 
Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure** 
Desiring ;  nor  restrain'd  conveyance  need. 
As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul. 
But  I  can  now  no  more' ;  the  parting  sun,  *" 

Beyond  the  earth's  green  cape  and  verdant  isles 
Hesperian,  sets ;  my  signal  to  depaii. 
Be  strong,  live  happy,  and  love !  but,  first  of  all. 
Him,  whom  to  love  i»  to  obeyi,  and  keep 

1  Union  qfpure  with  pure. 
Raphael  had  iaid  that  spirits  **  mix  total ;"  that  is  one  circumstance  in  which  tbej  dilTer 
from  men  ;  viz.  they  are  so  unrestrained,  that  they  need  no  conveyance ;  that  is,  need  not 
move  to  meet  one  another,  as  our  flesh  does  to  meet  with  other  flesh,  and  one  soul  with 
another  soul,  medianie  corpore, — Pcaboc. 

J  But  I  can  now  no  more. 
The  conversation  had  now  become  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  was  proper  to  pot  an  end  to 
it.  And  now  the  ''parting  sun  beyond  the  earth*B  green  cape,"  beyond  Cape  de  Tenl,  tlie 
most  western  point  of  Africa;  *' and  verdant  isles,**  the  islands  of  Cape  dc  Vcrd; 
"  Hesperian  sets,'*  sets  westward,  from  Hesperus  the  evening  star  appearing  there ;  ""xd} 
signal  to  depart,"  for  he  was  only  to  stay  till  the  evening.  See  b.  v.  376.  And  he 
very  properly  closes  his  discourse  with  those  moral  instructions,  which  should  make  the 
most  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  Adam,  and  to  deliver  which  was  the  prindpal  end 
and  design  of  the  angel^s  coming. — Newton. 

k  HiMt  whom  to  love  it  to  obep. 
"  For  this  is  the  love  of  God,that  we  keep  his  commandments/'  1  John  t.  3.    His  **  gicat 
command  "  every  body  will  understand  to  be  the  trial  of  Adam*4  obedience. — Nkwtom, 

The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beautiful  description  of  the  impression  which  the  discourve 
of  the  archangel  Raphael  made  on  our  first  parents.  Adam  d^erwards,  by  a  very  natural 
curiosity,  inquires  concerning  the  motions  of  those  celestial  bodies  which  make  the  mo«t 
glorious  appearance  among  the  six  days*  works.  The  poet  here,  with  a  great  deal  of  art, 
represents  Eve  as  withdrawing  from  this  part  of  their  conversation,  to  amusements  mudi 
more  suitable  to  her  sex  :  he  well  knew  that  the  episode  in  this  book,  which  is  filled  with 
Adam's  account  of  his  passion  and  esteem  for  Eve,  would  have  been  improper  for  her  hear- 
ing; and  has  therefore  devised  very  just  and  beautiful  reasons  for  her  miring. 

The  angcl*s  returning  a  doubtful  answer  to  Adam's  inquiries  was  not  only  proper  for 
the  moral  reason  which  the  poet  assigns  ;  but  because  it  would  have  been  highly  absurd  to 
have  given  the  sanction  of  an  archangel  to  any  particular  system  of  philosof^y  :  the  chief 
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His  great  command :  take  heed,  lest  passion  sway  "^ 

Thy  judgment  to  do  aught,  which  else  free  will 

AVonld  not  admit :  thine,  and  of  all  thy  sons, 

The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  placed ;  beware  1 

I  in  thy  persevering  shall  rejoice, 

And  aU  the  blest :  stand  fast ;  to  stand  or  fall  '^ 

Free  in  thine  own  arbitrement  it  lies. 

Perfect  within,  no  outward  aid  require : 

And  all  temptation  to  transgress  repel. 

So  saying,  he  arose  ;  whom  Adam  thus 
Follow'd  with  benediction  : — Since  to  part, 
Goy  heavenly  guest,  ethereal  messenger, 
Sent  from  whose  sovran  goodness  I  adore  ! 
Gentle  to  me  and  affable  hath  been 
Thy  condescension,  and  shall  be  honour  d  ever 
With  grateful  memory :  thou  to  mankind 
Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return  ! 

So  parted  they ;  the  angel  up  to  heaven 
From  the  tliick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 

pointa  in  the  Ptolem^c  and  Coperoican  liTpotheses  are  described  with  great  conciseness  and 
perspiemtjy  and  at  the  same  time  dressed  in  very  pleasing  and  poetical  images. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  angel,  enters  afterwards  upon  his  own  history,  and  relates  to  him 
the  ciTRumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  upon  his  creation,  as  also  his  conversation 
with  his  Maker,  and  his  first  meeting  with  Eve.  There  is  no  part  of  the  poem  more  apt 
to  raise  the  attention  of  the  reader  than  this  discourse  of  our  great  ancestor ;  as  nothing 
em  be  more  surprising  and  delightful  to  us  than  to  hear  the  sentiments  that  arose  in  the 
fint  man^  while  he  was  yet  new  and  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator.  The  poet  has 
interwoven  everything  which  is  delivered  upon  this  subject  in  Holy  Writ  with  so  many 
beautiful  imaginations  of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  just  and  natural  than 
this  whole  episode :  as  our  author  knew  this  subject  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  his 
reader,  he  would  not  throw  it  into  the  relation  of  the  six  days*  works,  but  reserved  it  for  a 
distinct  episode,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  expatiating  upon  it  more  at  lai^. 
Before  I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  poem,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  shining  passages  in 
the  dialogue  between  Adam  and  the  angel :  the  first  is  that  wherein  our  ancestor  gives  an 
scconnt  of  the  pleasure  he  took  in  conversing  with  him,  which  contains  a  very  noble  moral, 
V.  2IOy  &c. :  the  other  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  which  the  angel  gives  a  reason  why  he 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  story  Adam  was  about  to  relate,  v.  229,  &c.  There  is  no 
question  but  oar  poet  drew  the  image  in  what  follows  from  that  of  VirgiPs  sixth  book, 
where  JKneas  and  the  Sibyl  stand  before  the  adamantine  gates,  which  are  described  as  shut 
ttpoQ  the  place  of  torments  ;  and  listen  to  the  groans,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  noise  of 
iron  whips,  that  were  heard  in  those  regions  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  hu  condition  and  sentiments  immediately  ^er 
his  rteatlon.  How  agreeably  does  he  represent  the  posture  in  which  he  found  himself,  the 
delightful  landscape  that  surrounded  him,  and  the  gladness  of  heart  which  grew  up  in  him 
on  that  occasion  !  He  is  afterwards  described  as  surprised  at  his  own  existence,  and  taking 
a  survey  of  himself,  and  of  all  the  works  of  nature  :  he  also  is  represented  as  discovering 
by  the  light  of  reason,  that  he,  and  everything  about  him,  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
some  Beiog  infinitely  good  and  powerful ;  and  that  this  Being  had  a  right  to  his  worship 
•nd  adomtion.  Hit  first  address  to  the  sun,  and  to  those  ports  of  the  creation  which  made 
the  most  distinguished  figure,  is  very  natural  and  amusing  to  the  imagination :  his  next 
sentiment,  when  upon  his  first  going  to  sleep  he  fancies  himself  losing  his  existence,  and 
'  falHng  away  into  nothing,  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired  :  his  dream,  in  which  he  still 
'  preserves  the  consciousness  of  his  existence,  and  bis  removal  into  the  garden  which  was 
I*  pRfored  for  his  reception,  are  also  circumstances  finely  imagined,  and  grounded  upon  what  is 
ji    delivered  in  sacred  story. 
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These,  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in  tliis  port  of  the  work,  have  in  them  all  the 
beauties  of  novelty,  at  the  same  time  that  thej  have  all  the  graces  of  natore :  they  ut 
such  as  none  but  a  great  genias  could  have  thought  of;  though,  upon  the  pcnusl  of  them, 
they  seem  to  rise  of  themselves  from  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  In  a  word^  though 
they  are  natural  they  are  not  obvious ;  which  is  the  true  character  of  all  fine  writing. 

The  impression  which  the  introduction  of  the  Tree  of  Life  left  in  the  mind  of  our  firvt 
parent  is  described  with  great  strength  and  judgment;  as  the  image  of  the  tevcnl  hes»ti 
and  birds  pasdng  in  review  before  him  is  very  beautiful  and  lively. 

Adam,  in  the  next  place,  describes  a  conference  which  he  held  with  his  Maker  upon  the 
subject  of  solitude.  The  poet  here  represents  the  Supreme  Being  as  making  an  rttaj  of 
his  own  work,  and  putting  to  the  trial  that  reasonii^  faculty  with  which  he  had  enducil 
his  creature.  Adam  uiges,  in  this  divine  colloquy,  the  impossibility  of  his  being  happT, 
though  he  was  the  inhabitant  of  Paradise,  and  lord  of  the  whole  creation,  withoat  the  cun- 
versation  and  society  of  some  rational  creature,  who  should  partake  those  blessings  with 
him :  this  dialogue,  which  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  withoai 
other  poetical  ornaments,  is  as  fine  a  part  as  any  in  the  whole  poem  :  the  more  the  rtader 
examines  the  justness  and  delicacy  of  the  sentiments,  the  more  he  will  find  himself  pleased 
with  it.  The  poet  has  wonderfully  preserved  the  character  of  majesty  and  condcfcensioiD 
in  the  Creator,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  humility  and  adoration  in  the  creature,  io  r. 
367,  &c. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  second  sleep,  and  of  the  dream  in  whtrh 
he  beheld  the  formation  of  Eve  :  the  new  pasuon  that  was  awakened  in  him  at  the  aght 
of  her  is  touched  very  finely : — 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Man-like,  but  different  sex ;  so  lovely  fair, 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  Sco. 

Adam*s  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beautiful  phantom,  with  his  exclamations  of 
joy  and  gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a  real  creature  who  resembled  the  apparition  wbirk 
had  been  presented  to  him  in  his  dream ;  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her,  and  his  maunrr 
of  courtship  ;  are  all  laid  together  in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of  sentiments.  Thougii 
this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up  with  great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love  ^"hich  be  describe 
in  it  is  in  every  way  suitable  to  a  state  of  innocence.  If  the  reader  compares  the  deecriptioo 
which  Adam  here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial  bower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dryden 
has  made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a  scene  of  his  '  Fall  of  Man ; '  he  will  be  sensible  of  the 
great  care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  on  so  delicate  a  subject  that  might  be 
offensive  to  religion  or  good  manners.  The  sentiments  are  chaste,  but  not  cold ;  and 
convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of  the  most  transporting  passion  and  of  the  greatest  parity. 
What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and  innocence  has  the  author  joined  together  in  the 
reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the  pleasures  of  love,  compared  to  those  of  sense! 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  parent  give  the  angel  such  an  insight  into  human 
nature,  that  he  seems  apprehensive  of  the  evils  which  might  befidl  the  species  in  geocnl 
from  the  excess  of  this  passion ;  he  therefore  fortifies  him  against  it  by  timely  admonitioat, 
which  very  artfully  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  occunenoes  of  the  next  hook ; 
where  the  weakness  of  which  Adam  here  gives  such  distant  discoveries,  brings  about  thai 
fatal  event  which  is  die  subject  of  the  poem :  his  discourse,  which  follows  the  gcntls 
rebuke  he  received  from  the  angel,  shows  that  his  love,  however  violent  it  might  appear,  was 
still  founded  in  reason,  and  consequently  not  improper  for  Paradise. 

Adam*s  speech  at  parting  from  the  angel  haa  in  it  a  deference  and  gratitude  agreeable  to 
an  inferior  nature ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  dignity  and  greatness  suitable  to  ikt 
father  of  mankind  in  his  state  of  innocence. — Addison. 
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BOOK  IX. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Tbs  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  story  is  Eve's  peryerse  resoWe  to  separate 
herself  from  Adam  in  her  morning  cultivation  of  the  garden,  contrary  to  Adam's 
remonstnuiGee  ;  and  her  so  soon  falling  into  the  serpent's  snares,  though  so  very 
strongly  warned  :  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  goodness  which  the  poet  before 
ascribed  to  her.  To  me  it  appears  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  concealed  satire  in 
this :  it  was  open  to  the  poet  to  have  represented  her  making  a  longer  struggle  ; 
and  not  havine  before  exposed  herself,  almost  as  if  voluntarily,  to  ihe  temptation. 
Eve  ought  to  nave  been  too  happy  in  her  favoured  state  to  be  seduced  by  the 
serpent*8  arguments,  which  were  only  calculated  to  mislead  those  who  were  op- 
preascd,  and  saw  pleasures  around  them,  all  of  which  they  were  restrained  from 
tasting.  The  moment  Eve  partook  of  the  poison,  it  produced  an  intoxication,  which 
made  it  frightfully  sensual ;  and  I  must  confess,  I  think  that  Milton  is  not  bhune- 
leaa,  and  has  not  his  usual  sanctity  of  strain,  in  the  pictures  he  consequently  draws : 
as  poetry,  it  is  exquisite  ;  as  morality,  it  is  dangerous, — almost  disgusting.  Allow 
the  story  to  take  this  turn,  and  the  bard  almost  exceeds  himself  in  richness  :  the 
mnone,  sickness,  and  despondence  which  follow,  are  nobly  exhibited  ;  and  here, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  contended,  lies  the  moral :  but  the  parties  have  deserved  their 
ate  ;  and  this  lessens  our  pity  for  them  :  for  Adam  ought  not  so  easily  to  have 
yiekied  to  Eve's  persuasions, — fully  aware  as  he  was  of  the  consequences.  All 
this,  I  most  venture  to  say,  is  an  outrage  upon  the  probable.  The  mutual  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination  is  drawn  with  perfect  mastery ;  but  Eve's  reproach  to  Adam, 
as  being  the  more  offending  person  because  he  had  indulged  her,  is  a  little  too 
provoking. 

The  deseriptive  parts  glow  with  a  uniform  freshness,  splendour,  and  nature  ; 
with  a  eompactneaa  of  imagery,  and  a  simple  and  naked  force  of  language,  which 
make  all  pictures  of  other  poets  fade  away  before  them.  There  never  appears  a 
BoperfloouB  word,  or  one  which  is  not  pregnant  with  thought  and  matter. 

The  sentiments  have  a  weight  and  a  profundity  of  wisdom  which  seem  like  in- 
spiration :  out  of  every  incident  arises  such  reflections  as  have  the  spell  of  oracles. 

As  Milton  lived  in  visions,  all  his  dialogues  were  pertinent  to  his  characters  ; 
and  it  is  by  these  dialogues  that  the  imagery,  as  connected  with  them,  is  made  to 
have  a  double  force.  The  inanimate  material  world  derives  almost  all  its  interest 
from  its  connexion  with  human  intellectuality  :  for  this  reason  Gray  expressed  an 
opinion  that  a  merely  descriptive  poem  was  an  imperfect  work.  The  charm  of 
Gray's '  Elegy'  is,  that  all  his  imagery  has  a  moral  adjunct ;  but  the  moral  of 
Milton  10  deeper,  more  extended,  and  more  reflective,  than  of  others  :  his  illustra- 
tions are  drawn  from  all  the  founts  of  knowledge,  learning,  and  wisdom,  sacred  and 
profane :  he  has  the  art  of  making  us  see  features  and  colours  in  the  forms  of 
nature,  which  we  did  not  see  before. 

The  ninth  book  is  that  on  which  the  whole  fate  and  fall  of  man  turns  ;  and  so 
far  is  the  most  important.  It  is  called  the  most  tender.  If  the  submission  to 
sensual  human  passions  be  tenderness,  it  is  so  ;  taking  the  resistance  to  those 
passions  to  be  loftiness*  The  serpent  himself  appears  to  have  been  enamoured  of 
Eve's  beauty  and  loveliness  of  mien,  and  for  a  moment  to  have  repented  of  the  evil 
he  was  plotting  to  bring  upon  her. 

AH  that  we  know  from  the  Mosaic  history  is,  that  the  serpent  tempted  Eve,  and 
Eve  tempted  Adam  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  ;  but  we  do  not  know  by  what 
wiles  this  sin  was  brought  about.    We  may  suppose  that  by  the  serpent  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  evil  passions  of  contradiction,  disobedience^  rebellion,  and  scepticism  wba 
meant ;  just  as  we  may  suppose  that  Eve  persisted  in  roamine  alone  in  spite  of 
Adam's  dissuasions,  merely  because  her  pride  was  thwarted  by  ner  husband*8  fear 
that  **  some  harm  should  befal  her"  in  his  absence. 

Critics  will  say,  that  had  she  been  more  purely  virtuous,  Heaven  would  not  hare 
decreed  the  loss  of  Paradise  ;  and  therefore  that  it  was  of  the  essence  of  the  story 
to  represent  her  thus  guilty.  It  may  be  deemed  highly  presumptuous  in  me  to 
suggest  that  Milton  might  have  represented  her  equally  guilty,  with  more  proba. 
bility  and  more  spirituality.  He  might  have  painted  mental  delusions  rather  than 
the  intoxicating  pleasures  of  the  senses  :  it  was  open  to  him  to  follow  his  o»n  coar»e 
in  the  inventions  of  his  overflowing  imagination  ;  but  it  could  never  be  Deceeaanr 
to  Milton's  genius  to  dwell  on  matter  rather  than  on  spirit.  The  luxuriance  of 
description  has  made  this  a  favourite  book  of  the  poem  :  it  is  this  luxuriance  which 
I  think  misplaced  in  so  holy  a  work. 


ARGUMENT. 

8ATAN  having  encompaflaed  the  earth,  with  meditated  guile,  retarna,  as  a  mint,  by  night  iato 
Paradise ;  enters  Into  the  serpent  sleeping.  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  morning  go  forth  to  tlicir 
labours,  which  Eve  proposes  to  divide  In  several  places,  each  labouring  apart :  Ad&m  coaMVts 
not,  alleging  the  danger,  lest  that  enemy,  of  whom  they  were  forewarned,  sbonld  attempt 
her  found  idone :  Eve,  loth  to  be  thought  not  circumapeet  or  firm  enough,  urges  her  goiii( 
apart*  the  rather  deairoua  to  make  trial  of  her  strength :  Adam  at  last  yields ;  the  aerp««t 
finds  her  alone :  his  subtle  approach,  first  gazing,  then  speaking ;  with  much  flattery  estollisf 
Eve  above  all  other  creatures.  Eve,  wondering  to  hear  the  serpent  speak,  asks  bow  he  ntuimd 
to  human  speech,  and  such  understanding,  not  till  now :  the  serpent  answers,  that  by  tast- 
ing of  a  certain  tree  in  the  garden  he  attained  both  to  speech  and  reason,  till  then  void  of 
both :  Eve  requires  him  to  bring  her  to  that  tree,  and  finds  it  to  be  the  tree  of  knowlcdsr 
forbidden  ;  the  serpent,  now  grown  bolder,  with  many  wiles  and  ai^guments  Indnces  b«r  st 
length  to  eat ;  she,  pleased  with  the  taste,  deliberates  awhile  whether  to  impart  thereof  to 
Adam  or  not ;  at  last  brings  him  of  the  fruit ;  relates  what  persuaded  her  to  eat  thereof: 
Adam,  at  first  amazed,  but  perceiving  her  lout,  resolves,  through  vehemenoeof  love,  to  perish 
with  her ;  and,  extenuating  the  trespass,  eats  also  of  the  fruit:  the  effects  thereof  In  tbcm 
both ;  they  seek  to  cover  their  nakedness ;  then  fall  to  variance  and  aoonaation  of  oae 
another. 


No  more  of  talk*  where  God  or  angel  gneat^ 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend,  familiar  used 
To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 
Rural  repast ;  permitting  him  the  while 

*  No  more  <if  talk. 
These  prologues,  or  prefaces  of  Milton  to  some  of  his  books,  speaking  of  bis  own  penon- 
lamendng  his  blindness,  and  preferring  his  subject  to  those  of  Homer  and  Viiigil,  and  tU 
greatest  poets  before  hiro,  are  condemned  by  some  critics ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  «e 
find  no  such  digression  in  the  "Iliad**  or  ^^iEneid  :** — ^it  is  a  liberty  that  can  be  takes 
only  by  such  a  genius  as  Milton,  and  I  question  whether  it  would  have  succeeded  in  sb} 
hands  but  his.  As  Voltaire  says  upon  the  occasion,  I  cannot  but  own  that  an  author  u 
generally  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  self-love,  when  be  lays  aside  his  subject  to  descant  upon 
his  own  person  : — but  that  human  frailty  is  to  be  foipven  in  Milton  ;  nay,  I  am  plcaml 
with  it.  He  gratifies  the  curiosity  he  has  raised  in  me  about  his  person  ; — wben  I  admirr 
the  author,  I  desire  to  know  something  of  the  man  ;  and  he,  whom  all  nadera  would  ^ 
glad  to  know,  is  allowed  to  speak  of  himself.  But  this,  however,  is  a  very  dangerous  ex- 
ample for  a  genius  of  an  inferior  order,  and  is  only  to  be  justified  by  suecesa.  ^ 
VolUire's  "Essay  on  Epic  Poetr}*,**  p.  111.  But  as  Mr.  Thyer  adds,  bowever  soue 
critics  may  condemn  a  poet's  sometimes  digressing  from  his  subject  to  speak  of  hiniseK.i* 
is  very  certain  that  Milton  was  of  a  very  dilTcrcnt  opinion  long  before  he  thougbt  of  writiif 
this  poem  :  for,  in  his  discourse  of  the  "  Reason  of  Churcb  Government,**  &c  ,  apologi>in$ 
for  saying  so  much  of  himself  as  he  there  does,  he  adds, — ***  For,  although  a  poet,  soanof 
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Venial  discoane  unblamed.     I  now  must  change 

Those  notes  to  tragic " ;  fool  distrust,  and  breach 

Disloyal  on  the  part  of  man,  revolt 

And  disobedience :  on  the  part  of  Heaven 

Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste, 

Anger  and  just  rebuke,  and  judgment  given. 

That  brought  into  this  world  a  world  of  woe. 

Sin  and  her  shadow  Death,  and  Misery, 

Death's  harbinger :  sad  task  !  yet  argument 

Not  less,  but  more  heroic,  than  the  wrath 

Of  stem  Achilles  on  his  foe  pursued 

Thrice  fugitive  about  Troy  wall ;  or  rage 

Of  Tumns  for  Lavinia  disespoused ; 

Or  Neptune's  ire,  or  Juno's,  that  so  long 

Perplex'd  the  Greek,  and  Cytherea's  son ; 

If  answerable  style  I  can  obtain 

Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 

Her  nightly  visitation  unimplored, 

And  dictates  to  me  slumbering,  or  inspires 

Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse : 

Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song 

Pleased  me,  long  choosing  and  beginning  late^  ; 

Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite 

Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument* 

in  tht  bigb  regioii  of  his  Andes,  with  his  garland  and  singing  robes  about  him,  might,  witb- 
oot  Kfoltntj^  speak  more  of  himself  than  I  mean  to  do  ;  yet  for  me,  sitting  here  below  in 
the  cool  element  of  prose,  a  mortal  thing  among  many  readers  of  no  empyreal  conceit,  to 
rentore  and  dirulge  nnnsual  things  of  myself,  I  shall  petition  to  the  gentler  sort,  it  may 
not  be  eavy  to  me,"  toI.  L  p.  59,  ed.  1738. — Nrwtom. 

^  God  or  angel  guest 

Milton,  who  knew  and  studied  the  Scripture  thoroughly,  and  continually  profits  himself 
of  its  vast  sublimity,  as  well  as  of  the  more  noble  treasures  it  contains,  and  to  which  his 
poem  owiet  its  greatest  lustre,  has  done  it  here  very  remarkably. — Ricbaroson. 

The  poet  says  that  he  must  now  treat  no  more  of  iamiliar  discourse  with  either  god  or 
angel ;  for  Adiun  had  held  discour^  with  God,  as  we  read  in  the  preceding  book  ;  and  the 
whole  foregoing  episode  is  a  conrersation  with  the  angel. — Nbwtoiv. 

c  /  now  mvtt  change 
Thoee  notet  to  tragic, 
A»  the  autbor  is  bow  changing  his  subject,  he  professes  likewise  to  change  his  style 
agreeably  to  it :  the  reader  therefore  must  not  expect  such  lofty  images  and  descriptions 
as  before.  What  follows  is  more  of  the  tragic  strain  than  of  the  epic  : — which  may  serve 
as  an  aasver  to  those  critics  who  censure  the  latter  books  of  the  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  as  fidling 
below  tbe  former. — Nawroir. 

'  Lofip  choosing  and  bcffinntng  latt. 
Milton  intended  pretty  early  to  write  an  epic  poem,  and  proposed  the  story  of  "  King 
Arthur  **  for  the  subject  :  but  Uiat  was  laid  aside,  probably,  for  the  reasons  here  intimated. 
The  "  Paradise  Loftt"  he  designed  at  first  as  a  tragedy  :  it  was  not  till  long  after  that  he 
began  to  form  it  into  an  epic  poem  ;  and,  indeed,  for  several  years  he  was  so  hotly  engaged 
!d  tbe  eontroverves  of  the  tiroes,  that  he  was  not  at  leisure  to  think  of  a  work  of  this 
Batqre ;  and  did  not  bc|pn  to  foshion  it  in  its  present  form,  till  after  the  Salmasian  contro- 
versy which  ended  in  1 655 ;  and  probably  did  not  set  about  the  work  in  earnest  till  after 
tbe  Kcatoration:  so  that  he  was  "long  choosing,  and  beginning  late."-**NKWTON. 

•  The  onip  argument. 
The  three  species  of  the  epic  poem  are  morality,  politics,  and  religion  :  these  hare  been 
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Heroic  deem'd  ;  chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedions  havoc  fabled  knights, 
In  battles  feign'd  :  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 
Unsung;  or  to  describe  races  and  games', 
Or  tilting  furniture,  imblazon*d  shields, 
Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds, 
Bases  '  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament ;  then  marshal*d  feast 
Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneshals ; 
The  skill  of  artifice  or  office  mean. 
Not  that  which  justly  gives  heroic  name 
To  person  or  to  poem.     Me,  of  these 
Nor  skill'd  nor  studious,  higher  argument 
Remaios ;  sufEcient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold  ** 
Climate,  or  years,  damp  my  intended  wing 
Depressed ;  and  much  tiiey  may,  if  all  be  mine, 
Not  hers,  who  brings  it  nightly  to  my  ear. 

The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  earth,  short  arbiter 
'Twixt  day  and  night  * ;  and  now  from  end  to  end 
Night*8  hemisphere  had  veil'd  the  horizon  round ; 

occupied  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton.     Here  then  the  grand  scene  it  closed,  and  all 
&rther  improvements  of  the  epic  at  an  end. — N  ton. 

A  cmel  sentence  indeed,  and  a  very"  severe  statute  of  limitation ;  enough,  if  it  had  anj 
foundation,  to  destroy  any  future  attempt  of  any  exalted  genius  that  might  arise.  But,  in 
truth,  the  assertion  is  totally  groundless  and  chimerical.  Each  of  the  three  poets  n%ht 
change  the  stations  here  asrigncd  to  them  :  Homer  might  assume  to  himself  the  pipviace 
of  politics  ;  Virgil,  of  morality ;  and  Milton,  of  both  ;  who  is  also  a  strong  proof  that 
human  action  is  not  the  largest  sphere  of  epic  poetry. — Jos.  Wahtom. 

'  Race$  and  game*. 
As  the  ancient  poets  have  done  ;  Homer  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  **•  Iliad  ;**  Vij<gil 
in  the  fiah  book  of  the  "  iEneid  ;"  and  Statins  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  ''  Thebttd  :**  oc 
tilts  and  tournaments^  which  are  often  the  subject  of  the  modem  poets,  as  Arioito,  Spenser, 
and  the  like. — Nkwton. 

r  Baset. 
Bases  signify  the  mantle  which  hung  down  from  the  middle  to  about  the  knees,  or  lower, 
worn  by  knights  on  horseback. — Todd. 

*>  An  age  toe  laUy  or  cold. 
He  has  a  thought  of  the  same  kind  in  his  *'  Reason  of  Church-OoTemment,*'  b.  tl.  speak- 
ing of  epic  poems  :— ."  If  to  the  instinct  of  nature,  and  the  imboldening  of  art,  aught  nay 
be  trusted  ;  and  that  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  our  climate,  or  the  fate  <^  th^  age,  it 
haply  would  be  no  rashness,  from  an  equal  diligence  and  inclination,  to  present  the  hke 
oflfor  in  our  own  ancient  stories."— Or  jfears  damp^  &c.  For  he  was  near  sixty  when 
this  poem  was  published  :  and  it  is  surprising,  that,  at  that  time  of  life,  and  after  sndi 
troublesome  days  as  he  had  passed  through,  he  should  have  so  much  poetical  fire  renaiaii^ 
—Newton. 

1  jSkorl  arbiter 
'Tteixt  da^  andniffht 
This  expression  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  beginning  of  Sidney's  ***  Aradia,** 
where,  speaking  of  the  sun  about  the  time  of  the  equinox,  he  calls  him  ^^an  indifferrat 
arbiter  between  the  night  and  the  day." — Newtow. 
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When  Satan,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 

Of  Gabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improved 

In  meditated  fraud  and  malice,  bent  *^ 

On  man's  destruction,  maugre  what  might  hap 

Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  retumM. 

By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  retumM 

From  compassing  the  earth  ;  cautious  of  day 

Since  Uriel,  regent  of  the  sun,  descried  *^ 

His  entrance,  and  forewarned  the  cherubim 

That  kept  their  watch ;  thence  full  of  anguish  driven, 

The  space  of  seven  continued  nights  ^  he  rode 

With  darkness ;  thrice  the  equinoctial  lino 

He  circled ;  four  times  cross'd  the  car  of  night  ^ 

From  pole  to  pole,  traversing  each  colure  ^  ; 

On  the  eighth  retum'd ;   and,  on  the  coast  averse 

From  entrance  or  chembic  watch,  by  stealth 

Found  unsuspected  way.     There  was  a  place. 

Now  not,  though  sin,  not  time,  first  wrought  the  change,  ^" 

^Vhere  Tigris,  at  the  foot  of  Paradise, 

Into  a  gnlf  shot  underground ;  till  part 

Rose  up  a  fountain  by  the  tree  of  life : 

In  with  the  river  sunk,  and  with  it  rose, 

Satan,  involved  in  rising  mist ;  then  sought  ^^ 

Where  to  lie  hid  :  sea  he  had  search'd,  and  land 

From  Eden  over  Pontus ',  and  the  pool 

Msotis,  np  beyond  the  river  Ob ; 

]>ownwaid  as  far  antarctic ;  and  in  length, 

West  from  Orontes  to  the  ocean  barr  d  "*  •'^ 

At  Darien ;  thence  to  the  land  where  flows 

Ganges  and  Indus :  thus  the  orb  he  roam'd 

With  narrow  search ;  and  with  inspection  deep 

Conatder'd  every  creature,  which  of  all 

Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles ;  and  found  " 

The  serpent  subtlest  beast"  of  all  the  field. 

Him,  after  long  debate  irresolute 

Of  thoughts  revolved,  his  final  sentence  chose ; 

i  Seven  continued  nights. 
SbIui  wu  three  dft}ri  compMting  the  earth  from  east  to  west,  and  four  days  from  north 
to  lootb,  but  still  kept  always  in  the  shade  of  night ;  and,  after  a  whole  week's  peregrina* 
tioD  io  ihoB  manner,  on  the  eighth  night  returned  by  stealth  into  Paradise.-* Nkwton. 

^  Each  colure. 
The  colnrea  are  two  great  circles,  intenccUng  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  poles  of 
the  wiorid,  and  encompasaing  the  earth  from  north  to  south,  and  from  south  to  north  again. 

1  From  Eden  over  Pontus. 
As  we  had  before  an  aatronomica],  so  here  we  have  a  geographical  account  of  Satan^s 
pcrcgrinationa. — Nswtoic. 

■  Ocean  barr*d. 
See  Job  xxxriiL  10  : — "  And  set  bars  to  the  sea." — Newton. 

"  The  serpent,  subtlest  beast. 
So  Moiea,  Gen.  iit.  1 : — "Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field.** 
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Fit  vessel;  fittest  imp  of  frand,  in  whom 
To  enter,  and  his  dark  suggestions  hide 
From  sharpest  sight ;  for,  in  the  wily  snake 
Whatever  sleights,  none  would  suspicions  mark, 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety 
Proceeding ;  which,  in  other  beasts  observed, 
Doubt  might  beget  of  diabolic  power 
Active  within,  beyond  the  sense  of  brute. 
Thus  he  resolved  ;  but  first  from  inward  grief 
His  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  pour  d : 

O  earth,  how  like  to  heaven,  if  not  preferr'd  * 
More  justly,  seat  worthier  of  gods,  as  built 
With  second  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old  ! 
For  what  God,  after  better^  worse  would  build  ? 
Terrestrial  heaven,  danced  round  by  other  heavens 
That  shine,  yet  bear  their  bright  officious  lamps, 
Light  above  light,  for  thee  alone,  as  seems ; 
In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 
Of  sacred  influence  !    As  God  in  heaven 
Is  centre,  yet  extends  to  all ;  so  thou. 
Centring,  receivest  from  all  those  orbs ;  in  thee. 
Not  in  themselves,  all  their  known  virtue  appears 
Productive  in  herb,  plant,  and  nobler  birth 
Of  creatures  animate  with  gradual  life. 
Of  growth,  sense,  reason**,  all  summ'd  up  in  man. 
With  what  delight  could  I  have  walk'd  thee  round. 
If  I  could  joy  in  aught !  sweet  interchange 
Of  hill,  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
Now  land,  now  sea,  and  shores  with  forest  crown'd. 
Rocks,  dens,  and  caves !     But  I  in  none  of  these 
Find  place  or  refuge ;  and  the  more  I  see 
Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 
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•  If  not  pr^err'd, 

I  reckon  this  panegyric  upon  the  earth  among  the  less  perfect  parts  of  the  poem.  Thr 
heginning  is  extravagant,  and  what  follows  is  not  consistent  with  what  the  author  had  ai<J 
herore,  in  his  description  of  Satan*s  passage  among  the  stars  and  planets,  which  are  said 
then  to  appear  to  him  as  other  worlds  inhabited.  See  b.  iii.  566.  The  imagination,  that 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  were  created  for  the  sake  of  the  earth,  was  natural  to  bnoMn 
ignorance ;  and  human  vanity  might  find  its  account  in  it,  but  neither  of  these  could  in- 
flueuce  Satan.-i-HEYLiN. 

It  is  common  for  people  to  undervalue  what  they  have  forfeited  and  lost  by  tbrnr  M\y 
and  wickedness,  and  to  overvalue  any  good  that  they  hope  to  attain  :  so  SMaa  is  here 
made  to  question  whether  earth  be  not  preferable  to  heaven  ;  but  this  ia  spoken  of  earth 
in  its  primitive  and  original  beauty  before  the  FalL 

Satan  was  willing  to  insinuate  imperfection  in  God,  as  if  he  had  mended  his  hand  by 
creation,  and  as  if  all  the  works  of  God  were  not  perfect  in  their  kinds,  and  in  their  dcgiccsj 
and  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were  intended. — Newton. 

V  Qfgrowtht  $ent€t  reason* 
The  three  kinds  of  life,  rising  as  it  were  by  steps,  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  rational ; 
of  all  which  man  partakes,  and  he  only :  he  grows  as  plants,  minerals,  and  all  thiop 
inanimate ;  he  lives  as  all  other  animal  creatures ;  but  is  over  and  above  endued  with 
reason. — Ricmardson. 
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Tonneat  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  aiege 

Of  contraries :  all  good  to  me  becomes 

Bane,  and  in  heaven  much  worse  woold  be  my  state. 

Bnt  neither  here  seek  I,  no,  nor  in  heaven 

To  dwell,  unless  by  mastering  heaven's  Supreme  : 

Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  miserable 

By  what  1  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 

As  1,  though  thereby  worse  to  me  redound : 

For  only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 

To  my  relentless  thoughts ;  and,  him  destroy 'd, 

Or  won  to  what  may  work  his  utter  loss, 

For  whom  all  this  was  made ;  all  this  will  soon 

Follow,  as  to  him  link*d  in  weal  or  woe  : 

In  woe  then ;  that  destruction  wide  may  range. 

To  me  shall  be  the  gloiy  sole  among 

The  inferoal  powers,  in  one  day  to  have  marr'd 

What  he.  Almighty  styled,  six  nights  aud  days 

Continued  making ;  and  who  knows  how  long 

Before  had  been  contriving  ?  though  perhaps 

Not  longer  than  since  I,  in  one  night,  freed 

From  servitude  inglorious  well  nigh  half 

The  angelic  name,  and  thinner  left  the  throng 

Of  his  adorers  :  he,  to  be  avenged, 

And  to  repair  his  numbers  thus  impair'd, 

Whether  such  virtue  spent  of  old  now  fail'd 

More  angels  to  create,  if  they  at  least 

Are  his  created^ ;  or,  to  spite  us  more, 

Determined  to  advance  into  our  room 

A  creature  form'd  of  earth ;  and  him  endow, 

Exalted  from  so  base  original. 

With  heavenly  spoik ,  our  spoils :  what  he  decreed, 

He  effected ;  man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 

Magnificent  this  world,  and  earth  his  seat. 

Him  lord  pronounced ;  and,  O  indignity ! 

Sabjected  toliis  service  angel-wings,  *^* 

And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 

Their  earthly  charge :  of  these  the  vigilance 

I  dread ;  and,  to  elude,  thus  wrapp'd  in  mist 

Of  midnight  vapour  glide  obscure  ;  and  pry 

In  every  bush  and  brake,  where  hap  may  find  ^^ 

The  serpent  sleeping ;  in  whoae  mazy  folds 

To  hide  me,  and  the  dark  intent  I  bring. 

O  foul  descent !  that  I,  who  erst  contended 

With  gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  constrain'd  . 

Into  a  beast ;  and,  mix'd  with  bestial  slime,  '** 

1  Ifthty  at  Ua$t 
Are  hit  created. 

He  qvMtiont  whether  the  angelt  were  created  by  God  :  he  had  before  atserted  that  thej 
neie  not,  to  the  angeU  themflelvet,  b.  t.  859. — Nbwton. 
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This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbnite, 

That  to  the  highth  of  deity  aspired  ! 

But  what  will  not  ambition  and  reirenge 

Descend  to  ?     Who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 

As  high  he  soar'd ;  obnoxious,  first  or  last,  '^ 

To  basest  things.     Rerenge,  at  first  though  sweet. 

Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itself  recoils"^ : 

Let  it;  I  reck  not%  so  it  light  well  aim'd, 

Since  higher  I  fall  short,  on  him  who  next 

Provokes  my  envy,  this  new  favourite 

Of  Heaven,  this  man  of  clay,  son  of  despite ; 

Whom,  us  the  more  to  spite,  his  Maker  raised 

From  dust :  spite  then  with  spite  is  best  repaid. 

So  saying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry, 
Like  a  black  mist  low- creeping,  he  held  on 
His  midnight  search,  where  soonest  he  might  find 
The  serpent :  him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found 
In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-roll'd. 
His  head  the  midst,  well  stored  with  subtle  wiles : 
Not  yet  in  horrid  diade  or  dismal  den. 
Nor  nocent  yet ;  but,  on  the  grassy  herb. 
Fearless  unfear  d  he  slept :  in  at  his  mouth 
The  devil  enter  d ;  and  his  brutal  sense. 
In  heart  or  head,  possessing,  soon  inspired 

With  act  intelligential ;  but  his  sleep  ** 

Distnrb*d  not,  waiting  close  the  approach  of  mora. 

Now,  when  as  sacred  light  ^  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breathed 
Their  morning  incense",  when  all  things  that  breathe, 

'  Back  on  ittelf  recoil*. 
The  saiuo  sentiment  a«  in  ^  Comus/  v.  593  : — 

But  evil  on  Itself  shall  ttaok  recoiL— Todd. 

*Leiit  :  T reek  not, 

A  truly  diabolical  sentiment.  So  he  can  but  be  any  way  reyenged,  be  doet  not  tbIuc, 
though  hiB  revenge  recoil  on  himself. — Newton. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  this  speech  of  Satan*s  escaped  the  particular  observatioo  of 
Addison.  There  is  not  in  my  opinion  any  one  in  the  whole  book  that  is  worked  op  with 
greater  judgment,  or  better  suited  to  the  character  of  the  speaker.  There  is  all  the  borruur 
and  mslignity  of  a  fiend-like  spirit  expressed ;  and  yet  this  is  so  artfuUy  tempered  with 
Satsn*s  starts  of  recollection  upon  the  meanness  and  foUy  of  what  he  was  goiDg  to  oodcr- 
take,  as  plainly  show  the  remains  of  the  archangel,  and  the  ruins  of  a  superior  natttit).— 
Thybr. 

t  Note  Mfhen  eu  eaered  light. 

This  is  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day,  as  far  as  we  can  reckon  the  time  in  this  pona ;  a 
great  part  of  the  action  lying  out  of  the  sphere  of  day.  The  first  day  we  reckon  that 
wherein  Satan  came  to  the  earth ;  the  space  of  seven  days  after  that  he  wa«  coasting  rouad 
the  earth  ;  he  comes  into  Paradise  again  by  night ;  and  tliis  is  the  beginning  of  the  stntk 
day,  and  the  last  of  man's  innocence  and  happiness.  The  morning  is  often  called  '^sscnd  ** 
by  the  poets,  because  that  time  is  usually  allotted  to  sacrifice  and  devotion,  as  Euslathivs 
says,  in  his  remarks  on  Homer. 

a  Their  morning  incense. 
Incense  of  the  breathing  sprin^^—Pors. 

Incenso-brenthing  mom.— Qrav. 
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From  the  earth  8  great  altar  send  up  Bilent  praise  . 
To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 
With  grateful  smell,  forth  came  the  human  pair. 
And  join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  Yoice ;  that  done,  partake 
The  season,  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs  : 
Then  commune,  how  that  day  they  hest  may  ply 
Their  growing  work ;  for  much  their  work  outgrew 
The  himds*  dispatch  of  two,  gardening  so  wide  ; 
And  Eve  first  to  her  hushand  thus  b^;an : 

Adam,  well  may  we  labour  still  to  dress 
This  garden,  still  to  tend  plant,  herb,  and  flower, 
Our  pleasant  task  enjoin'd ;  but,  till  more  hands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labour  grows, 
Luxurious  by  restraint :  what  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind. 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides. 
Tending  to  wild.    Thou  therefore  now  advise. 
Or  hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present  ; 
Let  us  divide  our  labours;  thou,  where  choice 
Leads  thee,  or  where  most  needs ;  whether  to  wind 
The  woodbine  round  this  arbour,  or  direct 
The  clasping  ivy  where  to  climb :  while  I, 
In  yonder  quring  of  roses  intermlx'd 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon  : 
For,  while  so  near  each  other  thus  all  day 
Our  task  we  choose,  what  wonder  if  so  near* 
Looks  intervene  and  smiles,  or  object  new 
Casual  discourse  draw  on  ;  which  intermits 
Our  day's  work,  brought  to  little,  though  begun 
Eariy,  and  the  hour  of  supper  comes  uneam'd? 

To  whom  mild  answer  Adam  thus  retum'd  : 
Sole  Eve,  associate  sole,  to  me  beyond 
Compare  above  all  living  creatures  dear ! 
Well  hast  thou  motion  d,  well  thy  thoughts  employ'd 
How  we  might  best  fulfil  the  work  which  here 
God  hath  assign'd  us  ;  nor  of  me  shalt  pass 
Unpraised ;  for  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

Yet  not  so  strictly  hath  our  Lord  imposed  '^^ 

Labour,  as  to  debar  us  when  we  need 
Refreshment,  whether  food,  or  talk  between. 
Food  of  the'  mind,  or  this  sweet  intercourse 

!  ▼  So  near. 

Th«  repetition,  mo  neatf  if  extremely  beautiful ;  and  nftturallj  comcfl  in  here,  as 
'  the  chief  intent  of  Eve^s  speech  was  to  persuade  Adam  to  let  her  go  from  him :  she 
'    tberefoie  dwells  on  $o  near,  as  the  great  obstacle  to  their  working  to  anj  purpose* — Srixr 
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Of  looks  and  smileB ;  for  Buiiles  from  reason  flow. 

To  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food ;  *^ 

Lore,  not  the  lowest  end  of  human  life. 

For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight. 

He  made  us,  and  delight  to  reason  join'd. 

These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 

Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease,  as  wide 

As  we  need  walk ;  till  younger  hands  ere  long 

Assist  us :  but  if  muchoonverse  perhaps 

Thee  satiate,  to  short  absence  I  oonld  yield ; 

For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society. 

And  short  retirement  ui^ges  sweet  return. 

But  other  doubt  possesses  nie,  lest  harm 

Befall  thee  sever  d  from  me  ;  for  thou  know'st 

What  hath  been  warn'd  us  ;  what  malicious  foe. 

Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 

Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe  and  shame 

By  sly  assault ;  and  somewhere  nigh  at  hand 

Watches,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find 

His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder ; 

Hopeless  to  circumvent  us  join'd,  where  each 

To  other  speedy  aid  might  lend  at  need  :  ** 

Whether  his  first  design  be  to  withdraw 

Our  fealty  from  God ;  or  to  disturb 

Conjugal  love,  than  which  perhaps  no  bliss 

Enjoy 'd  by  us  excites  his  envy  more ; 

Or  this,  or  worse,  leave  not  the  fiuthful  side  *^ 

That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee,  and  protects. 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks. 

Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays, 

Who  guards  her,  or  with  her  the  worst  endures. 

To  whom  the  virgin  majesty  of  Eve*,  *^* 

As  one  who  loves,  and  some  unkindneas  meets, 
With  sweet  austere  composure  thus  replied  : 

Offspring  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  earth's  lord ! 
That  such  an  enemy  we  have,  who  seeks 

Our  ruin,  both  by  thee  inform'd  I  learn,  "' 

And  from  the  parting  angel  overheard. 
As  in  a  shady  nook  I  stood  behind. 
Just  then  return  d  at  shut  of  evening  flowers*. 


^  ne  virgin  mojeity  of  Eve. 
The  andents  used  the  word  viipn  with  more  latitude  than  we ;  as  Virgil  calls  Paaipbae 
Tirgin,  after  she  had  three  children,  Eel.  vi.  47  ;  and  Ovid  calU  Mede*  **  adulters  viigo«** 
Epist.  Hypsip.  Jas.  ▼.  133.  It  is  put  here  to  denote  beauty,  bloom,  sweetncea,  modotj. 
and  all  the  amiable  characters  which  are  usually  found  in  a  virgin  ;  and  these  with  matroo 
majesty  :  what  a  picture  ! — Richardson. 

>  Evening JUf¥tert. 
What  a  natural  notation  of  evening  is  this !     And  a  proper  time  for  her,  idio  had  gone 
forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers,*^  b.  viii.  44,  to  return.     But  we  must  not  cooceivf 
that  Eve  is  speaking  of  the  evening  last  past,  for  this  was  a  week  ago.     Satan  was  caught 
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But  that  thoa  shonldst  my  firmness  therefore  doubt 

To  God  or  thee,  because  we  have  a  foe  '"^ 

May  tempt  it,  1  expected  not  to  hear. 

His  violence  thou  foar'st  not ;  being  such 

As  we,  not  capable  of  death  or  pain, 

Can  either  not  receive,  or  can  repel. 

His  fraud  is  then  thy  fear  ;  which  plain  infers  '*^ 

Thy  equal  fear,  that  my  firm  faith  and  love 

Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seduced ; 

Thoughts,  which  how  found  they  harbour  in  thy  breast, 

Adam,  misthought  of  her  to  thee  so  dear? 

To  whom  with  healing  words  Adam  replied :  ^ 

Daughter  of  God  and  man,  immortal  £ve  1 
For  such  thou  art;  from  sin  and  blame  entire : 
Not  diffident  of  thee,  do  I  dissuade 
Thy  absence  from  my  sight ;  but  to  avoid 

The  attempt  itself^  intended  by  our  foe.  '^ 

For  he  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonour  foul ;  supposed 
Not  inoorraptible  of  faith,  not  proof 
Against  temptation :  thou  thyself  with  scorn 
And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  offer'd  wrong. 
Though  ineffectual  found  :  misdeem  not  then. 
If  such  a£^nt  I  labour  to  avert 
From  thee  alone,  which  on  us  both  at  once 
The  enemy,  though  bold,  will  hardly  dare ; 
Or  daring,  first  on  me  the  assault  shall  light. 
Nor  thou  his  malice  and  false  guile  contemn : 
Subtle  he  needs  must  be,  who  could  seduce 
Angels;  nor  think  superfluous  others'  aid. 
I,  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks,  receive 
Access  in  every  virtue :  in  thy  sight 
More  wise,  more  watchful,  stronger,  if  need  were 
Of  outward  strength ;  while  shame,  thou  looking  on, 
Shame  to  be  overcome  or  over-reach'd. 
Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  raised  unite. 
Why  shouldst  not  thou  like  sense  within  thee  feel  '" 

When  I  am  present,  and  thy  trial  choose 
With  me,  best  witness  of  thy  virtue  tried  ? 

So  spake  domestic  Adam  in  his  care 
And  matrimonial  love ;  but  Eve,  who  thought 
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'I    tempting  Eve  in  a  dream  and  fled  out  of  Pandise  that  night ;  and  with  this  ends  book  the 

I     foarth.     After  be  bad  fled  out  of  Paradise,  he  was  ranging  round  the  world  seren  days ; 

•j  but  we  have  not  any  account  of  Adam  aod  Eve,  excepting  only  on  the  first  of  those  days, 
which  begins  with  the  beginning  of  book  the  fifth,  where  Eve  relates  her  dream  :  that  day 

I  at  noon  the  angel  Raphael  comes  down  from  heaven  ;  the  angel  and  Adam  discourse 
together  till  evening,  and  they  part  at  the  end  of  book  the  eighth.  There  are  six  days 
therefore  post  in  silence ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Adam  and  Eve  till  Satan  has  stolen 

I     sgain  into  Pandise. — Nkwtoii. 
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Less  attributed  to  her  £uth  sincere, 

Thus  her  reply  with  accent  sweet  renew'd : 

If  this  be  our  condition,  thus  to  dwell 
In  narrow  circuit  straiten  d  by  a  foe, 
Subtle  or  violent,  we  not  endued 
Single  with  like  defence,  wherever  met ; 
How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harm  ? 
But  harm  precedes  not  sin  :  only  our  foe, 
Tempting,  afironts  us  with  his  foul  esteem 
Of  our  integrity :  his  foul  esteem 
Sticks  no  dishonour  on  our  front,  but  turns 
Foul  on  himself ;  then  wherefore  shunn'd  orfear'd 
By  us?  who  rather  double  honour  gain 
From  his  surmise  proved  false  ;  find  peace  within. 
Favour  from  Heaven,  our  witness,  from  the  event. 
And  what  is  faith,  love,  virtue,  unassayM 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustained  ? 
Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state 
Left  so  imperfect  by  the  Maker  wise,' 
As  not  secure  to  single  or  combined. 
Frail  is  our  happiness,  if  this  be  so ; 
And  Eden  were  no  Eden,  thus  exposed. 

To  whom  thus  Adam  fervently'  replied  : 
O  woman,  best  are  all  things  as  the  wUl 
Of  God  ordaiu*d  them  :  his  creating  hand 
Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  left 
Of  all  that  he  created  :  much  less  man. 
Or  aught  that  might  his  happy  state  secure. 
Secure  from  outward  force  :  within  himself 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  power : 
Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm  : 
But  God  left  free  the  will ;  for  wliat  obeys 

7  Thus  Adam /ervcnUp. 
What  Eve  had  just  now  said  required  some  reprimand  from  Adam,  and  It  was 
to  describe  him  as  in  some  degree  displeased ;  but  what  extreme  delioicy  baa  our  author 
shown  in  choosing  the  vford  fervently  to  express  it  by !  A  term,  which,  though  it  implies 
some  emotion-,  yet  carries  nothing  in  its  idea  inconsistent  with  that  subaerncacy  of  the 
passions  which  subsbtcd  before  the  Fall.  In  the  two  foregoing  speeches  he  had  made  Adam 
address  himself  to  her  in  the  affectionate  terms  of  "sole  Eve,  associate  sole,** and  **  Daughter 
of  God  and  man,  immortal  Eve;**  but  here  with  great  judgment  he  changes  thoae endcarioK 
words  for  these  more  authoritatiTe, — "  O  woman  !**  I  should  think  that  Millon  in  thi» 
expression  alluded  to  what  our  Saviour  said  to  the  yii|;in  Mary, — ^*^  Woman,  what  hate  I 
to  do  with  thee?**  were  not  I  satisfied  that  he  could  not  with  his  learning  take  these wonb 
in  the  vulgar  mistaken  sense,  which  our  translation  naturally  leads  ignorant  readers  into ; 
and  must  very  well  know  that  Tvvh*  amongst  the  Greeks,  is  a  term  of  great  res|»eet. 
Indeed,  throughout  this  whole  conversation,  which  the  poet  has  in  every  reject 
worked  up  to  a  &ultle8s  perfection,  there  is  the  most  exact  observance  of  justoeas  and  prv 
priety  of  character.  With  what  strength  is  the  superior  excellency  of  mau*s  unUcntaoding 
here  pointed  out,  and  how  nicely  does  our  author  here  sketch  out  the  defects  peculiar  in 
general  to  the  female  mind  !  and  after  all,  what  great  art  has  he  shown  in  making  Adam, 
contrary  to  his  better  reason,  grant  his  spouse*s  request,  beautifully  verifying  what  he  bad 
made  our  general  ancestor  a  little  before  observe  to  the  angel !  b.  viii.  546,  &c. — Thves. 
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Reason,  u  free ;  and  reason  he  made  right. 

But  bid  her  well  be  ware,  and  still  erect ; 

Lest,  by  some  fair-appearing  good  surprised, 

She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will  *^ 

To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 

Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love,  enjoins. 

That  I  should  nund  thee  oft :  and  mind  thou  me. 

Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve ; 

Since  reason  not  impossibly  may  meet 

Some  specious  object  by  the  foe  subom'd, 

And  fall  into  deception  unaware. 

Not  keeping  strictest  watch,  as  she  was  wam'd. 

Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 

Were  better,  and  most  likely  if  from  me 

Thou  sever  not :  trial  will  come  unsought. 

Wouldst  thou  approve  thy  constancy  ?  approve 

First  thy  obedience ;  the  other  who  can  know  ? 

Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who  attest  ? 

Bat  if  thou  think  trial  unsought  may  find 

Us  both  securer  than  thus  wam*d  thou  seem  st. 

Go ;  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more  ' ; 

Go  in  thy  native  innocence,  rely 

On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue ;  summon  all : 

For  God  towards  thee  hath  done  his  part ;  do  thine.  '^^ 

So  spake  the  patriarch  of  mankind ;  but  Eve 
Persisted  ;  yet  submiss,  though  last,  replied : 

With  thy  permission  then,  and  thus  forewam'd 
Chiefly  by  what  thy  own  last  reasoning  words 
Touch'd  only  ;  that  our  trial,  when  least  sought. 
May  find  us  both  perhaps  far  less  prepared ; 
The  willinger  I  go,  nor  much  expect 
A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  weaker  seek  ; 
So  bent,  the  more  shall  sliame  him  his  repulse. 

Thus  saying,  from  her  husband's  hand  her  hand 
Soft  she  withdrew,  and,  like  a  wood-nymph  light. 
Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train. 
Betook  her  to  the  groves  ;  but  Delia  s  self 
In  gait  surpass'd,  and  goddess-like  deport. 
Though  not  as  she  with  bow  and  quiver  arm'd. 
But  with  such  gardening-tools  as  art,  yet  rude, 
Guiltleas  of  fire,  had  form'd,  or  angels  brought. 

■  Oo  t  for  lAjf  #la|f»  noifrtty  absents  thee  more. 
It  M  related  of  MiUon*t  first  wife,  that  the  had  not  cohabited  with  him  nbove  ft  month,  - 
before  the  wm  rery  detiroiu  of  returning  to  her  fnendt  in  the  couiitry,  there  to  spend  the 
remftiDder  of  the  summer.  We  may  suppose  that,  upon  this  occasion,  their  conrersation 
WM  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  as  Adam  and  Eve*s ;  and  it  was  upon  some  such  con- 
tidttation  as  this,  that,  after  much  solicitation,  he  permitted  her  to  go.  It  is  the  more 
probable  that  he  alluded  to  his  own  case  in  this  account  of  Adam  and  £ve*s  parting ;  as,  in 
the  account  of  their  rooonciliation,  it  will  afipear  that  he  copied  exactly  what  happened  to 
himself. — Nkwton. 
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To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adom'd, 

Likest  she  seem'd ;  Pomona,  when  she  fled 

Vertumnus ;  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime,  **' 

Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  irom  Jove\ 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  paisued 

Delighted,  but  desiring  more  her  stay. 

Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 

Repeated :  she  to  him  as  oft  engaged  ^ 

To  be  retum'd  by  noon  amid  the  bower, 

And  all  things  in  best  order  to  invite 

Noontide  repast,  or  afternoon's  repose* 

Oh,  much  deceived^,  much  failing,  hapless  Eve, 

Of  thy  presumed  return !  event  perverse !  ** 

Thou  never  from  that  hour  in  Paradise 

Found'st  either  sweet  repast  or  sound  repose ; 

Such  ambusli,  hid  among  sweet  flowers  and  shades, 

Waited  with  hellish  rancour  imminent 

To  intercept  thy  way,  or  send  thee  back  *^' 

Despoil'd  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  bliss ! 

For  now,  and  since  first  break  of  dawn,  the  fiend. 

Mere  serpent  in  appearance,  forth  was  come ; 

And  on  his  quest,  where  likeliest  he  might  find 

The  only  two  of  mankind,  but  in  them  *^^ 

The  whole  included  race,  his  purposed  prey. 

In  bower  and  field  he  sought,  where  any  tuft 

Of  grove  or  garden-plot  more  pleasant  lay, 

Their  tendance,  or  plantation  for  delight ; 

By  fountain  or  by  shady  rivulet  *** 

He  sought  them  both,  but  wish'd  his  hap  might  fiud 

Eve  separate ;  he  wish'd,  but  not  with  hope 

Of  what  so  seldom  chanced ;  when  to  his  wish. 

Beyond  his  hope.  Eve  separate  he  spies, 

Veil'd  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance,  where  she  stood. 

Half  spied,  so  thick  the  roses  blushing  round 

About  her  glow'd,  oft  stooping  to  support 

Each  flower  of  tender  stalk,  whose  head,  though  gay 

Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  speck'd  with  gold. 

Hung  drooping  unsustain'd ;  them  she  upstays  ^ 

Gently  with  myrtle  band,  mindleas  the  while 

Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flower. 

From  her  best  prop  so  far,  and  storm  so  nigh. 

Nearer  he  drew,  and  many  a  walk  traversed 

■  Virgin  of  Proierpina  from  Jo9t. 
A  virgin,  not  haying  yet  conceived  Proserpina,  who  waa  begot  by  Jore. — WamtUKTOH.     I 

b  Oht  much  deceived. 
That  is,  much  fiuliiig  of  thy  presumed  return.     These  beautiful  apostrophes  and  antici- 
pations are  frequent  in  the  poets,  who  affect  to  speak  in  the  character  of  prophets,  and  like 
men  inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  futurity.   See  Viig.  iBn.  z.  501,  dec.,  and  Homer,  11. 
xvii.  497. — Newtom. 
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Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm ; 
Then  voluble  and  bold,  now  hid,  now  seen. 
Among  thick- woven  arborets,  and  flowers 
Imborder'd  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve  : 
Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feign'd 
Or  of  revived  Adonis,  or  renown'd 
Alcinous,  host  of  old  Laertes'  son ; 
Or  that,  not  mystic%  where  the  sapient  king 
Held  dalliance  with  his  &ir  Egyptian  spouse. 
Much  he  the  place  admired,  the  person  more. 
As  one  who,  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
IVliere  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air. 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight, 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound ; 
If  chance,  with  nymph-like  step,  fiiir  virgin  pass. 
What  pleasing  scem'd,  for  her  now  pleases  more ; 
She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight : 
Such  pleasure  took  the  serpent  to  behold 
This  flowery  plat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve 
Thus  early,  thus  alone :  her  heavenly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  soft,  and  feminine. 
Her  graceful  innocence,  her  every  air 
Of  gesture,  or  least  action,  overawed 
His  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereaved 
His  fierceness  of  the  fierce  intent  it  brought : 
That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil**,  and  for  the  time  remained 
Stupidly  good ;  of  enmity  disarm'd. 
Of  guile,  of  hate,  of  envy,  of  revenge : 
But  the  hot  hell  that  always  in  him  bums. 
Though  in  mid  heaven,  soon  ended  his  delight. 
And  tortures  him  now  more,  the  more  he  sees 
Of  pleasure,  not  for  him  ordain' d :  then  soon 
Fierce  hate  he  recollects ;  and  all  his  thoughts 
Of  mischief,  gratulating,  thus  excites : 

Thoughts,  whither  have  ye  led  me  1  with  what  sweet 
Compulsion  thus  transported,  to  forget 

What  hither  brought  us?  hate,  not  love ;  nor  hope  *" 

Of  Paradise  for  hell,  hope  here  to  taste 
Of  pleasure ;  but  all  pleasure  to  destroy, 
Save  what  is  in  destroying :  other  joy 
To  me  IB  lost.     Then,  let  me  not  let  pass 

«  Or  ihat,  not  mpttie. 
The  gmrden  of  SolomoD. — Todd. 

*  From  hi$  own  evih 
This  psmge  i*  pre-eminentlj  beftutiful,  and  of  extnordinary  originality. 
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Occasion  which  now  smiles ;  hehold  alone 

The  woman,  opportune  to  all  attempts, 

Her  hushand  (for  I  view  far  round)  not  nigh, 

Whose  higher  intellectual  more  I  shun. 

And  strength,  of  courage  haughty,  and  of  limb 

Heroic  built,  though  of  terrestrial  mould  ; 

Foe  not  informidable !  exempt  from  wound, 

I  not ;  so  much  hath  hell  debased,  and  pain 

Enfeebled  me,  to  wliat  I  was  in  heaven. 

She  fair,  divinely  fair,  fit  love  for  gods  ! 

Not  terrible,  though  terrour  be  in  love 

And  beauty,  not  approach'd  by  stronger  hate. 

Hate  stronger,  under  show  of  love  well  feign'd  ; 

The  way  which  to  her  ruin  now  I  tend. 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  enclosed 
In  serpent,  inmate  bad !  and  toward  Eve 
Address'd  his  way :  not  with  Indented  wave. 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since ;  but  on  his  rear, 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower  d 

Fold  above  fold%  a  surging  maze !  his  head  { 

Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes ; 
With  bumish'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  ciroling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant :  pleasing  was  his  shape 
And  lovely ;  never  since  of  serpent-kind 
Lovelier,  not  those  that  in  Illyria  changed 
Hermione  and  Cadmus',  or  the  god 
In  Epidaurus ;  nor  to  which  transform'd 
Ammonian  Jove  or  Capitoline  was  seen  ; 
He  with  Olympias ;  this  with  her  who  bore 
Scipio,  the  highth  of  Rome.     With  tract  oblique 
At  first,  as  one  who  sought  access,  but  fear'd 
To  interrupt,  sidelong  he  works  his  way. 
As  when  a  ship,  by  skilful  steersman  wrought 
Nigh  river  s  mouth  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sail : 
So  varied  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve, 
To  lure  her  eye  ;  she,  busied,  heard  the  sound 
Of  rustling  leaves,  but  minded  not,  as  used 

•  Fold  above  fold. 

We  have  tlie  detcripdon  of  such  a  sort  of  wrpent  in  Ovid,  Met.  iil.  32  : — 

Cristif  pnedgnlfl  et  auro ; 
Igne  mioant  oonlL 

lUe  Tolubilibiu  sqtiamoaoe  nexibna  orbee 
Torqaet,  et  Immentos  ealtu  linuatur  in  aroos : 
Ao  media  pins  parte  levet  erectns  in  anraa, 
Defpicit  omoe  nemua,  &o. 

'  Hermiont  and  Cadmus. 
The  terpent*  that  changed  Hennione  and  Cadmua  into  themselvet. 
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To  such  disport  before  her  through  the  field,  ^^ 

From  every  beast ;  more  duteous  at  her  call, 

Than  at  Ciroean  call  the  herd  disguised. 

He,  bolder  now,  uncall'd  before  her  stood, 

But  as  in  gaze  admiring :  oft  he  bow'd 

His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  enamel'd  neck,  "^ 

Fawning ;  and  lick*d  the  ground  whereon  she  trod. 

His  gentle  dumb  expression  tum'd  at  length 

The  eye  of  Eve,  to  mark  his  play;  he,  glad 

Of  her  attention  gain'd,  with  serpent- tongue 

Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air',  ^ 

His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began : 

Wonder  not,  sovran  mistress,  if  perhaps 
Thou  canst,  who  art  sole  wonder !  much  less  arm 
Thy  looks,  the  heaven  of  mildness,  with  disdain, 
Displeased  that  I  approach  thee  thus,  and  gaze  *" 

Insatiate ;  I  thus  single ;  nor  have  fear'd 
Thy  awful  brow,  more  awfiil  thus  retired. 
Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  fair. 
Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on,  all  things  thine 
By  gift,  and  thy  celestial  beauty  adore  '^ 

With  ravishment  beheld  !  there  best  beheld. 
Where  universally  admired ;  but  here 
In  this  enclosure  wild,  these  beasts  among. 
Beholden  rude,  and  shallow  to  discern 

Half  what  in  thee  is  fiiir,  one  man  except,  ^** 

Who  sees  thee  ?  (and  what  is  one  ?)  who  shouldst  be  seen 
A  goddess  among  gods,  adored  and  served 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train. 

So  glozed  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tuned  : 
Into  the  heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way,  ^ 

Though  at  the  voice  much  marvelling ;  at  length. 
Not  unamazed,  she  thus  in  answer  spake : 

What  may  this  mean  ?  language  of  man  pronounced 
By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  expressed  ? 
The  fint,  at  least,  of  these  I  thought  denied  *^ 

To  beasts ;  whom  God,  on  their  creation-day. 
Created  mute  to  all  articulate  sound  : 
The  latter  I  demur ;  for  in  their  looks 
Much  reason,  and  in  their  actions,  oft  appears. 
Thee,  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field  "^ 

I  knew,  but  not  with  human  voice  endued : 
Redouble  then  this  miracle,  and  say, 
How  camest  thou  speakable  of  mute ;  and  how 

E  Organic,  crimpuUet^vcedl  air. 
That  the  devil  moved  the  terpenf  ■  tongne  and  used  it  aa  an  instrument  to  fonn  that 
tempting  ipeech  he  made  to  Eto,  is  the  opinion  of  some ;  that  he  formed  aroioe  by  impres- 
iioB  of  the  sounding  air,  distant  from  the  serpent,  is  that  of  others ;  of  which  Milton  has 
left  the  eoiioaa  to  their  choice.— Hums. 
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To  me  80  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 
Of  brutal  kind,  that  daily  are  in  sight  ? 
Say,  for  such  wonder  claims  attention  due. 

To  whom  the  guileful  tempter  thus  replied  : 
Empress  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Eve  ! 
Easy  to  me  it  is  to  tell  thee  all 

What  thou  oommand'st ;  and  right  thou  shouldst  be  obey*d : 
I  was  at  first  as  other  beasts  that  graze 
The  trodden  herb,  of  abject  thoughts  and  low. 
As  was  my  food  ;  nor  aught  but  food  discern  d. 
Or  sex,  and  apprehended  nothing  high : 
Till,  on  a  day  roving  the  field,  I  chanced 
A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold 
Loaden  with  fruit  of  fiurest  colours  mix'd. 
Ruddy  and  gold  :  I  nearer  drew  to  gaze ; 
When  from  the  boughs  a  savoury  odour  blown, 
Grateful  to  appetite,  more  pleased  my  sense 
Than  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 
Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  even, 
Unsuck'd  of  lamb  or  kid,  that  tend  their  play. 
To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  I  had 
Of  tasting  those  fair  apples,  I  resolved 
Not  to  defer ;  hunger  and  thirst  at  once. 
Powerful  persuaders,  quicken'd  at  the  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urged  me  so  keen. 
About  the  mossy  trunk  I  wound  me  soon ; 
For,  high  from  ground,  the  branches  would  require 
Thy  utmost  reach  or  Adam's :  round  the  tree 
All  other  beasts  that  saw,  with  like  desire 
Longing  and  envying  stood,  but  could  not  reach. 
Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 
Tempting  so  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  my  fill 
I  spajred  not ;  for  such  pleasure  till  that  hour. 
At  feed  or  fountain,  never  had  I  found. 
Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me,  to  degree 
Of  reason  in  my  inward  powers ;  and  speech 
Wanted  not  long ;  though  to  this  shape  retain'd. 
Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 
I  tum'd  my  thoughts,  and  with  capacious  mind 
Consider  d  all  things  visible  in  heaven. 
Or  earth,  or  middle ;  all  things  fair  and  good : 
But  all  that  fair  and  good  in  thy  divine 
Semblance,  and  in  thy  beauty's  heavenly  niy, 
United  I  beheld ;  no  fair  to  thine 
Equivalent  or  second !  which  oompell'd 
Me  thus,  though  importune  perhaps,  to  come 
And  gaze,  and  worship  thee,  of  right  declared 
Sovran  of  creatures,  universal  dame  1 
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So  talk'd  ^  the  spirited  dy  snake ;  and  Eve, 
Yet  more  amazed,  unwary  thus  replied  : 

Serpent,  thy  overpraiaing  leaves  in  doubt  **^ 

The  virtue  of  that  fruit,  in  thee  first  proved  : 
But  say,  where  grows  the  tree  ?  fix>m  hence  how  far  ? 
For  many  are  the  trees  of  God  that  grow 
In  Paradise,  and  various,  yet  unknown 

To  us ;  in  such  abundance  lies  our  choice,  ^^^ 

As  leaves  a  greater  store  of  fruit  untouch'd 
Still  hanging  incorruptible,  till  men 
Grow  up  to  their  provision,  and  more  hands 
Help  to  disburden  Nature  of  her  birth. 

To  whom  the  wily  adder,  blithe  and  glad :  ^'^ 

Empress,  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  long ; 
Beyond  a  row  of  myrtles,  on  a  flat, 
Fast  by  a  fountain,  one  small  thicket  past 
Of  blowing  myrrh  and  balm  :  if  thou  accept 
My  conduct,  I  can  bring  thee  thither  soon.  ^^ 

Lead  then,  said  Eve.    He,  leading,  swiftly  roll'd 
In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  straight, 
To  mischief  swift.     Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  crest.    As  when  a  wandering  fire. 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night  ^^ 

Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round. 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame. 
Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends, 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 
Misleads  the  amazed  night-wanderer  from  his  way 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool ; 
There  swallow'd  up  and  lost,  from  succour  &r : 
So  gliBter*d  the  dire  snake,  and  into  fraud 
Led  Eve,  our  credulous  mother,  to  the  tree 
Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe  ; 
Which  when  she  saw,  thus  to  her  guide  she  spake  : 

Serpent,  we  might  have  spared  our  coming  hither. 
Fruitless  to  me,  though  fruit  be  here  to  excess, 
The  credit  of  whose  virtue  rest  with  thee ; 

Wondrous  indeed,  if  cause  of  such  effects !  ^ 

But  of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch ; 
God  so  commanded,  and  left  that  command 
Sole  daughter  of  his  voice :  the  rest,  we  live 
Law  to  ourselves' ;  our  reason  is  our  law. 

To  whom  the  tempter  guilefully  replied :  ®** 

k  80  UUk'd. 
Mfltoo  baa  shown  more  art  in  taking  off  the  common  ohjections  to  tho  Moiaic  history 
of  the  temptation,  hy  the  addition  of  some  circumstances  of  his  own  invention,  than  in  any 
other  theological  part  of  his  poem. — Warburton. 

1  Law  to  ourulvu. 
See  Rom.ii.  14 :  <*  These  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themseWes.** — Richaroson. 
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Indeed^ !  hath  God  then  said  that  of  the  fruit 
Of  all  these  garden-trees  ye  shall  not  eat, 
Yet  lords  declared  of  all  in  earth  or  air  ? 

To  whom  thus  Ere,  yet  sinless :  Of  the  fruit 
Of  each  tree  in  the  garden  we  may  eat ; 
But  of  the  fruit  of  this  fair  tree  amidst 
The  garden,  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat 
Thereof,  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die. 

She  scarce  had  said,  though  brie^  when  now  more  bold 
The  tempter,  but  with  show  of  zeal  and  love 
To  man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong, 
New  pail  puts  on ;  and,  as  to  passion  moved, 
Fluctuates  disturbed,  yet  comely  and  in  act 
Raised,  as  of  some  great  matter  to  begin. 
As  when  of  old  some  orator  renown'd. 
In  Athens,  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourished,  since  mute,  to  some  great  cause  addreas'd, 
Stood  in  himself  collected ;  while  each  part, 
Motion,  each  act,  won  audiience  ere  the  tongue ; 
Sometimes  in  highth  began,  as  no  delay 
Of  pre&ce  brooking,  through  his  zeal  of  right : 
So  standing,  moving,  or  to  highth  upgrown. 
The  tempter,  all  impassion'd,  thus  b^gan : 

O  sacred,  wise,  and  wisdom-giving  plant. 
Mother  of  science  I  now  I  feel  thy  power 
Within  me  clear ;  not  only  to  discern 
Things  in  their  causes,  but  to  trace  the  ways 
Of  highest  agents,  deem'd  however  wise. 
Queen  of  this  universe !  do  not  believe 
Those  rigid  threats  of  death :  ye  shall  not  die^ ; 
How  should  you  ?  by  the  fruit  1  it  gives  you  life 
To  knowledge ;  by  the  threatener  ?  look  on  me. 
Me,  who  have  touched  and  tasted ;  yet  both  live, 
And  life  more  perfect  have  attain*d  than  late 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot. 
Shall  that  be  shut  to  man,  which  to  the  beast 
Is  open  ?  or  will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass  ?  and  not  praise 

See  Gen.  iii.  1 :  **  Yea,  hath  Opd  said,  Ye  shall  not  oat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  !*" 
In  which  our  author  haa  followed  the  Chaldee  paraphraae,  interpreting  the  Hebcew  pai^ 
tide  indeed.  Is  it  true  that  God  haa  forbidden  you  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  PaiMiiie  ?  as 
if  he  had  forbidden  them  to  taste,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  the  trees  ;  another  of  Satan's  sly 
insinuations.  The  Hebrew  particle  yea,  or  indeed,  plainly  shows  that  the  short  and 
summary  account  which  Moses  gives  of  the  serpent's  temptation  has  respect  to  some  dc«- 
vious  discourse,  which  could,  in  all  probability,  be  no  other  than  what  Milton  has  pitued 
upon. — HuMK. 

1  Ye  ihdU  not  dU, 

See  Gen.  iii.  4  :  *^  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not  aoraly  die." 
And  it  is  very  artfully  contrived  by  Milton  to  make  the  serpent  give  an  instance  in  him<r.l£ 

— NtWTOll. 
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Rather  your  daimtless  virtue,  whom  the  pain 

Of  death  denounced,  whatever  thing  death  be, 

Deterred  not  from  achieving  what  might  iead 

To  happier  life,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ; 

Of  good,  how  just  ?  of  evil,  if  what  ia  evil 

Be  real,  why  not  known,  since  eaaier  shunn  d  ?  I 

God  therefore  cannot  hurt  ye,  and  be  just:  ^^    ' 

Not  just,  not  God ;  not  fear*d  then,  nor  obey'd : 

Your  fear  Itself  of  death"*  removes  the  fear.  I 

Why  then  was  this  forbid  ?  why,  but  to  awe  ?  I 

Why,  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant. 

His  worshippers  ?     He  knows,  that  in  the  day 

Ye  eat  thereof  your  eyes,  that  seem  so  clear, 

Yet  are  but  dim,  shall  perfectly  be  then 

Open'd  and  dear'd,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 

Knowing  both  good  and  evil,  as  they  know. 

That  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  since  I  as  man. 

Internal  man,  is  but  proportion  moot ; 

I,  of  brate,  human ;  ye,  of  human,  gods. 

So  ye  shall  die  perhaps,  by  putting  off 

Human,  to  put  on  gods ;  death  to  be  wish'd, 

Though  threaten  d,  which  no  worse  than  this  can  bring. 

And  what  are  gods,  that  man  may  not  become 

As  they,  participating  godlike  food  ? 

The  gods  are  first,  and  that  advantage  use 

On  our  belief,  that  all  from  them  proceeds : 

I  question  it ;  for  this  fair  earth  I  see, 

Waim'd  by  the  sun,  producing  every  kind  ; 

Them,  nothing :  if  they  all  things ;  who  enclosed 

Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  this  tree. 

That  whoso  eats  thereof,  forthwith  attains 

Wisdom  without  their  leave  ?  and  wherein  lies  '^^ 

The  o£fenoe,  that  man  should  thus  attain  to  know  ? 

What  can  your  knowledge  hurt  him,  or  this  tree 

Impart  agidnst  his  will,  if  all  be  his? 

Or  is  it  envy  ?  and  can  envy  dwell 

In  heavenly  breasts?     These,  these,  and  many  more 

Causes  import  your  need  of  this  fair  fruit. 

Goddess  humane,  reach  then,  and  freely  taste. 

He  ended ;  and  his  words,  replete  with  guile. 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won  : 

Fix'd  on  the  fruit  she  gazed,  which  to  behold  ^'^ 

Might  tempt  alone  ;  and  in  her  ears  the  sound 
Yet  rung  of  his  persuasive  words,  impregn'd 

n  Your /ear  iUelfc/ death, 
Jniticie  b  iiiM]»nble  from  the  very  being  and  ettence  of  God ;  so  that  could  he  be  un- 
jotl,  he  would  be  no  longer  God,  and  then  neither  to  be  obeyed  nor  feared  ;  so  that  the 
fear  of  death,  which  does  imply  injustice  in  God,  destroys  itoelf,  because  God  can  as  well 
cease  to  be,  as  to  be  just :  a  Satanic  syllogism. — ^Home. 
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With  reason,  to  her  seeming,  and  with  truth : 

Meanwhile  the  hour  of  noon  drew  on,  and  waked 

An  eager  appetite,  raised  by  the  smell  ^** 

So  savoury  of  that  fruit,  which  with  desire. 

Inclinable  now  grown  to  touch  or  taste, 

Solicited  her  longing  eye ;  yet  first 

Pausing  awhile,  thus  to  herself  she  mused  : 

Great  are  thy  virtues,  doubtless,  best  of  fruits,  ^*^ 

Though  kept  from  man,  and  worthy  to  be  admired ; 
Whose  taste,  too  long  forborne,  at  first  assay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 
The  tongue  not  made  ibr  speech  to  speak  thy  praise. 
Thy  praise  he  also,  who  forbids  thy  use,  '-^ 

Conceals  not  from  us,  naming  thee  the  tree 
Of  knowledge,  knowledge  both  of  good  and  evil ; 
Forbids  us  then  to  taste  :  but  his  forbidding 
Commends  thee  more,  while  it  Infers  the  good 
By  thee  communicated,  and  our  want :  '" 

For  good  unknown  sure  is  not  had ;  or,  had 
And  yet  unknown,  is  as  not  had  at  all. 
In  plain  then,  what  forbids  he  but  to  know. 
Forbids  us  good,  forbids  us  to  be  wise  ? 

Such  prohibitions  bind  not.     But,  if  death  '** 

Bind  us  with  after-bands,  what  profits  then 
Our  inward  freedom  ?     In  the  day  we  eat 
Of  this  fair  fruit,  our  doom  is,  we  shall  die  ! 
How  dies  the  serpent  ?  he  hath  eaten  and  lives, 
And  knows,  and  speaks,  and  reasons,  and  discerns,  '" 

Irrational  till  then.     For  us  alone 
Was  death  invented  ?  or  to  us  denied 

This  intellectual  food,  for  beasts  reserved  ? 

For  beasts  it  seems :  yet  that  one  beast  which  first 

Hath  tasted  envies  not,  but  brings  with  joy  ^ 

The  good  befallen  him,  authour  unsuspect. 

Friendly  to  man,  far  from  deceit  or  guile. 

What  fear  I  then  ?  rather,  what  know  to  fear 

Under  this  ignorance  of  good  or  evil. 

Of  God  or  death,  of  law  or  penalty  ?  "* 

Here  grows  the  cure  of  all,  this  fruit  divine, 

Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  taste, 

Of  virtue  to  make  wise :  what  hinders  then 

To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mind  ? 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour  '** 

Forth  reachhig  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  she  eat! 

Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  Nature  from  her  seat. 

Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe, 

That  tdl  was  lost.    Back  to  the  thicket  slunk 

The  guilty  serpent,  and  well  might ;  for  Eve, 

Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste,  naught  else 
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Regarded ;  sach  delight  till  then,  as  seem'd. 

In  fruit  she  never  tasted  ;  whether  tnie 

Or  fimcied  so,  through  expectation  high 

Of  knowledge :  nor  was  godhead  from  her  thought. 

Greedily  she  ingorged  without  restraint, 

And  knew  not  eating  death  :  satiate  at  length, 

And  highten  d  as  with  wine,  jocund  and  boon, 

Thus  to  herself"  she  pleasingly  began : 

O  sovran,  virtuous,  precious  of  all  trees 
In  Paradise !  of  operation  blest 
To  sapience,  hitherto  obscured,  infamed, 
And  thy  fair  fruit  let  hang,  as  to  no  end 
Created ;  but  henceforth  my  early  care. 
Not  without  song,  each  morning,  and  due  praise, 

Shall  tend  thee,  and  the  fertile  burden  ease 

Of  thy  full  branches  ofier  d  free  to^all  ; 

Till,  dieted  by  thee,  I  grow  mature 

In  knowledge,  as  the  gods,  who  all  things  know ; 

Though  others  envy  what  they  cannot  give : 

For,  had  the  gift  been  theirs,  it  had  not  here 

Thus  grown.    -Experience,  next,  to  thee  I  owe. 

Best  guide :  not  following  thee,  I  had  remain'd 

In  ignorance ;  thou  open'st  wisdom's  way, 

And  givest  access,  though  secret  she  retire. 

And  I  perhaps  am  secret  °  :  Heaven  is  high. 

High,  and  remote  to  see  from  thence  distinct 

Each  thing  on  earth ;  and  other  care  perhaps 

May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 

■  T%us  fo  herself. 

At  our  sQthor  hid,  in  the  preceding  conference  beturixt  our  first  parents,  described,  with 
the  gmtest  art  and  decency,  the  subordination  and  inferiority  of  the  female  character  in 
strength  of  reason  and  understanding;  so,  in  this  soliloquy  of  Eve*s,  after  tasting  the 
forbidden  fruit,  one  may  observe  the  same  judgment,  in  his  varying  and  adapting  it  to  the 
(oodition  of  her  fallen  nature.  Instead  of  those  little  defects  in  her  intellectual  faculties 
befoie  the  Fall,  which  were  sufficiently  compensated  by  her  outward  charms,  and  were 
Rther  softenings  than  blemishes  in  her  character;  we  see  her  now  ruuning  into  the  greatest 
^bfurditiea,  and  indulging  the  wildest  imaginations.  It  has  been  remarked  that  our  poet, 
in  this  woric,  seems  to  court  the  favour  of  his  female  readers  very  much :  yet  I  cannot  help 
thmking,  but  that  In  this  place  he  intended  a  satirical  as  well  as  a  moral  hint  to  the  ladies, 
in  making  one  of  Eve*s  first  thoughts,  after  her  fetal  lapse,  to  be  how  to  get  the  superiority 
sad  mastery  over  her  husband.  There  is,  however,  1  think,  a  defect  in  this  speech  of  Eve's, 
that  there  is  no  noUce  taken  of  the  serpent  in  it.  Our  author  very  naturally  represents 
Iter,  in  the  first  transports  of  delight,  expressing  her  gratitude  to  the  fruit,  which  she  fancied 
W  wrot^ht  such  a  happy  change  in  her ;  and  next  to  *^  experience,  her  best  guide;"  but 
bow  is  it  possible  that  she  should,  in  these  rapturous  acknowledgments,  forget  her  guide 
sod  instructor,  the  serpent,  to  whom,  in  her  then  notion  of  things,  she  must  think  herself 
tbe  most  indebted?  I  do  not  doubt  that  Milton  was  sensible  of  this;  but,  had  he  made  Eve 
mention  the  serpent,  he  could  not  have  avoided  too  making  her  observe  that  he  was  slunk 
*^*iy;  which  might  have  given  her  some  suspicions,  and  would  consequently  have  much 
•itered  the  scene  which  follows  between. Adam  and  her. — Thybr. 

o  And  I  perhaps  am  secret. 

She  questions  even  God*s  Omniscience,  and  flatters  herself  that  she  is  still  in  secret,  like 
other  sbnen,  who  say,  '*  The  Lord  shall  not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it.*' 
PWm  xdv,  7. — Nkwtoii. 
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Oar  Great  ForlMclder,  safe  with  all  his  spies 

About  him.    But  to  Adam  in  what  Bort 

Shall  I  appear?  shall  I  to  him  make  known 

As  yet  my  change,  and  give  him  to  partake 

Full  happiness  with  me ;  or  rather  not, 

But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  power 

Without  copartner  ?  so  to  add  what  wants 

In  female  sex,  the  more  to  draw  his  lore, 

And  render  me  more  equal ;  and  perhaps, 

A  thing  not  undesirable,  sometime 

Superiour ;  for,  inferiour,  who  is  free  ? 

This  may  be  well :  but  what  if  God  have  seen, 

And  death  ensue  ?  then  I  shall  be  no  more ! 

And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Ere, 
Shall  live  with  her  enjoying,  I  extinct ; 
A  death  to  think  !  Confirm'd  then  I  resolve, 
Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bliss  or  woe : 
So  dear  I  love  him,  that  with  him  all  deaths 

I  could  endure,  without  him  live  no  life. 

So  saying,  from  the  tree  her  step  she  tum*d ; 
But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  tothe  power 
That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  infused 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  derived 

From  nectar,  drink  of  gods.    Adam  the  while, 

Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 

Of  choicest  flowers  a  garland,  to  adorn 

Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown ; 

As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen. 

Great  joy  he  promised  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 

Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delay'd : 

Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill, 

Mi^ve  him ;  he  the  fiedtering  measure  felt ; 

And  forth  to  meet  her  went,  the  way  she  took 

That  mom  when  first  they  parted :  by  the  tree 

Of  knowledge  he  must  pass ;  there  he  her  met. 

Scarce  from  the  tree  returning ;  in  her  hand 

A  bough  of  fairest  fruit,  that  downy  smiled. 

New  gather'd,  and  ambrosial  smell  diffused. 

To  him  she  hasted ;  in  her  ftoe  excuse 

Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt ; 

Which,  with  bland  words  at  will,  she  thus  addreas'd  : 

Hast  thou  not  wonder'd,  Adam,  at  my  stay  ?  ' 

Thee  I  have  mias*d,  and  thought  it  long,  deprived 
Thy  presence ;  agony  of  love  till  now  , 

Not  felt,  nor  shall  be  twice  ;  for  never  more  > 

Mean  I  to  try,  what  rash  untried  I  sought,  ^ 

The  pain  of  absence  from  thy  sight.    But  strange 
Hath  been  the  cause,  and  wonderful  to  hear : 
This  tree  is  not,  as  we  are  told,  a  tree 
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Of  daoger  tasted,  nor  to  eyil  unknown 

Opening  the  way ;  but  of  divine  e£Feot 

To  open  eyes,  and  make  them  gods  who  taste ; 

And  hath  been  tasted  such  :  the  serpent,  wise, 
,  Or  not  restiain'd  as  we,  or  not  obeymg, 

I  Hath  eaten  of  the  £ruit ;  and  is  become, 

Not  dead,  as  we  are  threaten'd,  but  thenceforth 

Endued  with  human  voioe  and  human  sense, 
,  Reasoning  to  admiration ;  and  with  me 

Pexsuasiyely  hath  so  prevailed,  that  I 

Hare  bUbo  tasted,  and  have  also  found 

The  effects  to  correspond :  opener  mine  eyes, 

Dim  erst,  dilated  spirits,  ampler  heart. 

And  growing  up  to  godhead ;  which  for  thee 
I  Chiefly  I  sought,  without  thee  can  despise. 

For  bliss,  as  thou  hast  part,  to  me  is  bliss ; 

Tedious,  unshared  with  thee,  and  odious  soon.  ""^ 

Thou  therefore  also  taste,  that  equal  lot 

May  join  us,  equal  joy,  as  equal  love ; 

Lei^  thou  not  tasting,  difierent  degree 

Disjoin  us,  and  I  then  too  late  renounce 

Deity  for  thee,  when  fiite  will  not  permit. 

Thus  Eve  with  countenance  blithe  her  story  told ; 

But  in  her  cheek  distemper  flushing  glow'd. 

On  the  other  side,  Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 

The  &tal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amazed, 

Astonied  stood  and  blank,  while  horror  chill  *^ 

Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relax'd  ; 

From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreathed  for  Eve 

Down  dropp'd,  and  all  the  fiided  roses  shed : 

Speechless  he  stood  and  pale ;  till  thus  at  length 

First  to  himself  he  inward  silence  broke  :  *^' 

O  fiurest  of  creation,  last  and  best 

Of  all  God's  works !  creature,  in  whom  ezoell'd 

Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  form'd, 

Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet  I 

How  art  thou  lost !  how  on  a  sudden  lost, 

Defiioed,  deflowei^'d,  and  now  to  death  devote ! 

Rather,  how  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 

The  strict  forbiddanoe  ?  how  to  violate 

The  sacred  fruit  forbidden  ?  Some  cursed  fraud 

Of  enemy  hath  beguiled  thee,  yet  unknown ; 

And  me  with  thee  hath  ruin'd :  for  with  thee 

Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die. 

How  can  I  live  without  thee  1  how  forego 

Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  join'd, 

To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  ^1 

P  Woodt  fortcm. 
How  TUtly  czprcwTe  are  these  words  of  Adam^e  tenderaen  and  affection  for  Eve ;  as 
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Shonld  God  create  another  Ere,  and  I 
Another  rib  afibrd ;  yet  Iosb  of  thee 
Wonld  never  from  my  heart :  no,  no !  I  fed 
The  link  of  nature  dnw  me :  fledi  of  flesh. 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 

So  having  said,  as  one  from  sad  dismay 
Recomfbrted,  and  after  thoughts  distnrb'd 
Submitting  to  what  seem'd  remediless, 
Thus  in  cfldm  mood  his  words  to  Rve  he  tumM :  ^ 

Bold  deed  thou  hast  presumed,  adventurous  Eve, 
And  peril  great  provoked,  who  thus  hast  dared. 
Had  it  been  only  coveting  to  eye 
That  sacred  fruit,  sacred  to  abstinence  ; 
Much  more  to  taste  it,  under  ban  to  touch. 
But  past  who  can  recall,  or  done  undo  ? 
Not  God  omnipotent,  nor  fate :  yet  so 
Perhaps  thou  dialt  not  die^ ;  perhi^is  the  het 
Is  not  so  heinous  now,  foretasted  fruit, 
Profimed  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first 
Made  common,  and  unhallow'd,  ere  our  taste : 
Nor  yet  on  him  found  deadly ;  he  yet  lives ; 
Lives,  as  thou  said'st,  and  gains  to  live,  as  man. 
Higher  degree  of  life :  inducement  strong 
To  us,  as  likely  tasting  to  attain 
Proportional  ascent ;  which  cannot  be 
But  to  be  gods,  or  angels,  demigods. 
Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  Creator  wise, 
Though  threatening,  will  in  earnest  so  destroy 
Us  his  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  high. 
Set  over  all  lus  works ;  which  in  our  fiiU, 
For  us  created,  needs  with  us  must  fiul. 
Dependent  made ;  so  God  shall  uncreate. 
Be  frustrate,  do,  undo,  and  labour  lose ; 
Not  well  conceived  of  God,  who,  though  his  power 
Creation  could  repeat,  yet  would  be  loth 
Us  to  abolish,  lest  the  adversary 
Triumph,  and  say, — Fickle  their  state,  whom  God 
Most  favours ;  who  can  please  him  long  ?  Me  first 
He  ruin'd,  now  mankind ;  whom  will  he  next  ? — 
Matter  of  scorn,  not  to  be  given  the  foe. 
However,  I  with  thee  have  fix'd  my  lot. 
Certain  to  undergo  like  doom :  if  death 

they  imply  that  the  mere  imagination  of  losing  her  had  already  coBTerted  the  Bwvett  of 
Paradiae  into  the  horron  of  a  desolate  wilderness ! — Thykk. 

4  Perhaps  Vum  shalt  not  die. 
How  just  a  picture  does  Milton  here  give  us  of  the  natural  imbecility  of  the  hamao  DiixL 
and  its  aptness  to  be  warp*d  into  false  judgments  and  reasonings  by  passion  and  ioclinstioQ' 
— Thycr. 
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Consort  with  thee,  death  is  to  me  as  life ; 

So  forcible  within  my  heart  I  feel  ^^ 

The  bond  of  nature  draw  me  to  my  own ; 

My  own  in  thee,  for  what  thou  art  is  mine : 

Oar  state  cannot  be  sever  d ;  we  are  one, 

One  flesh ;  to  lose  thee  were  to  lose  myself. 

So  Adam  ;  and  thus  Eve  to  him  replied :  ^ 

O  glorious  trial  of  exceeding  love, 
lUnstrioas  evidence,  example  high ! 
Engaging  me  to  emulate ;  but,  short 
Of  thy  perfection,  how  shall  I  attain, 

Adam  ?  from  whose  dear  side  I  boast  me  sprang,  ^ 

And  gladly  of  our  union  hear  thee  speak. 
One  heart,  one  soul  in  both  ;  whereof  good  proof 
This  day  affords,  declaring  thee  resolved. 
Rather  than  death,  or  aught  than  death  more  dread. 
Shall  separate  us,  link'd  in  love  so  dear. 
To  undergo  with  me  one  guilt,  one  crime. 
If  any  be,  of  tasting  this  fair  fruit ; 
Whose  virtue  (for  of  good  still  good  proceeds. 
Direct,  or  by  occasion)  hath  presented 
This  happy  trial  of  thy  love,  which  else 
So  eminently  never  had  been  known. 
Were  it  I  thought  death  menaced  would  ensue 
This  my  attempt,  I  would  sOstain  alone 
The  worst,  and  not  persuade  thee ;  rather  die 
Deserted  than  oblige  thee  with  a  fact 
Pernicious  to  thy  peace ;  chiefly,  assured 
Remarkably  so  late  of  thy  so  true, 
So  £uthful,  love  unequall'd  :  but  I  feel 
Far  otherwise  the  event ;  not  death,  but  life 
Augmented,  open  d  eyes,  new  hopes,  new  joys. 
Taste  so  divine,  that  what  of  sweet  before 
Hath  touch'd  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this,  and  harsh. 
On  my  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste. 
And  fear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds. 

So  saying,  she  embraced  him,  and  for  joy  '^ 

Tenderly  wept ;  much  won,  that  he  his  love 
Had  so  ennobled,  as  of  choice  to  incur 
Divine  displeasure  for  her  sake,  or  death. 
In  recompense,  (for  such  compliance  bad 

Soch  recompense  best  merits)  from  the  bough  ^ 

She  gave  him  of  that  fiur  enticing  fruit 
With  liberal  hand :  he  scrupled  not  to  eat. 
Against  his  better  knowledge ;  not  deceived^ 

'  JVo(  deceived. 
Aocor£ng  to  tbe  historical  relation  of  Moses,  be  did  not  plead  for  himself  that  he  was 
dceeiTed,  the  excuse  of  Eve  cheated  hj  the  serpent ;  but  rather  enticed  and  persuaded  hj 
^'    *^  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gare  me  of  the  tree^  and  I  did 
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But  fondly  oreroome  with  female  chanu. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails^  as  again  '*** 

In  pangs ;  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan ; 

Sky  lonr'd,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 

Original :  while  Adam  took  no  thought, 

Eatmg  his  fill ;  nor  Ets  to  iterate  ^"^ 

Her  former  trespass  fear'd,  the  more  to  soothe 

Him  with  her  loved  socie^ ;  that  now, 

As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both. 

They  swim  in  mirth,  and  fiuiey  that  they  feel 

Divinity  witiun  them  breeding  wiogs,  **'^ 

Wherewith  to  soom  the  earth :  but  that  folse  fruit 

Far  other  operation  fint  display'd. 

Carnal  desire  inflaming :  he  on  Eve 

Began  to  cast  lascivious  eyes ;  she  him 

As  wantonly  repaid ;  in  lust  they  bum  ; 

Till  Adam  thus  'gan  Eve  to  dalliance  move : 

Eve,  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste, 
And  elegant,  of  s^rienoe  no  small  part ; 
Since  to  each  meaning  savour  we  apply, 
And  palate  call  judicious :  I  the  praise 
Yield  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou  hast  purvey'd. 
Much  pleasure  we  have  lost,  while  we  abstain  d 
From  this  delightful  fruit,  nor  known  till  now 
True  relish,  tasting ;  if  such  pleasure  be 
In  things  to  us  forbidden,  it  might  be  wish'd. 
For  this  one  tree  had  been  forbidden  t^i. 
But  come,  so  well  refresh'd,  now  let  us  play. 
As  meet  is,  after  such  delicious  fore ; 
For  never  did  thy  beauty,  mnce  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adom'd 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  foirer  now 
Than  ever ;  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree ! 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent ;  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  he  seized ;  and  to  a  shady  bank, 
Thick  over-head  with  verdant  roof  embower  d. 
He  led  her  nothing  loth :  flowers  were  the  couch, 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel,  ^** 

And  hyacinth ;  earth's  freshest,  softest  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Took  laigely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal, 
The  solace  of  their  sin ;  till  dewy  sleep 

eaC  Gen.  ill.  12.  Whence  St.  Paul,  *'  Adam  ^nts  not  deceived;  but  ^e  woman,  being 
deceived,  waa  in  the  tranagresaoD,"  1  Tim.  ii.  14.  Overcome  with  female  channa,  wfakb 
the  holy  page  styles  *^  hearkening  unto  the  Toice  of  his  wile/*  Gen.  iii.  17. 
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Oppresa'd  them,  wearied  with  their  amorous  play. 

Soon  as  the  force  of  that  fidlacious  fruit, 

That  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 

About  their  spirits  had  play'd,  and  inmost  powers 

Made  err,  was  now  exhaled ;  and  grosser  sleep, 

Bred  of  unkindly  fumes,  with  conscious  dreams 

Encumber'd,  now  had  left  them ;  up  they  rose 

As  from  unrest ;  and,  each  the  other  viewing, 

Soon  found  their  eyes  how  open'd,  and  their  minds 

How  darken'd ;  innocence,  that  as  a  veil 

Had  shadow'd  them  from  knowing  iU,  was  gone ; 

Just  confidence,  and  native  righteousness, 

And  honour,  from  about  them,  naked  left 

To  guilty  shame :  he  cover'd,  but  his  robe 

Uncover'd  more.    So  rose  the  Danite  strong, 

Herculean  Samson,  from  the  harlot-lap 

Of  Philistean  Dalilah,  and  waked 

Shorn  of  his  strength ;  they  destitute  and  bare 

Of  all  their  virtue :  silent,  and  in  &ce 

Confounded,  long  they  sat,  as  stricken  mute : 

Till  Adam,  though  not  less  than  Eve  abash'd. 

At  length  gave  utterance  to  these  words  oonstrain'd  : 

O  Eve,  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give  ear 
To  that  fidse  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 
To  counterfeit  man's  voice ;  true  in  our  fall. 
False  is  our  i^omised  rismg ;  since  our  eyes 
Open'd  we  find  indeed,  and  find  we  know 
Both  good  and  evil ;  good  lost,  and  evil  got : 
Bad  fruit  of  knowledge,  if  this  be  to  know ; 
Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honour  void. 
Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity. 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soil'd  and  stain  d, 
And  in  our  tacei  evident  the  signs 
Of  foul  concupiscence  ;  whence  evil  store, 
Ev'n  shame,  the  last  of  evils  :  of  the  first 
Be  sure  then.    How  shall  I  behold  the  fieuse 
Henceforth  of  God  or  angel,  erst  with  joy 
And  rapture  so  oft  beheld  ?    Those  heavenly  shapes 
Will  dazzle  now  this  earthly,  with  their  blaze 
Inaufierably  bright.     Oh,  might  J  here 
In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade 
Obscured ;  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sun-Ught,  spread  their  umbrage  broad 
And  brown  as  evening !  cover  me,  ye  pines !  * 

■  Cover  me,  pe  pines, 

Thb  beratifiilljr  poetical  address  of  Adam  to  the  pines  and  oodars  to  shelter  him  from 

the  6ee  of  God  and  angel  must  be  referred  to  Scripture;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Milton 

boe  baa  taken  his  general  idea  from  the  description  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  day  of 

wnuh,  in  the  ReTeUtiona :  ^  And  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  great  men  hid  themselves 
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Ye  oedarg,  with  innumerable  bought 
Hide  me,  where  I  may  never  see  them  more ! 
But  let  us  now,  as  in  bad  plight,  devise 
What  best  may  for  the  present  serve  to  hide 
The  parts  of  each  from  other,  that  seem  most 
To  shame  obnoxious,  and  unseemliest  seen; 
Some  tree,  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together  sew'd. 
And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round 
Those  middle  parts ;  that  this  new-comer,  Shame, 
There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean* 
So  counsel'd  he,  and  both  together  went 
Into  the  thickest  wood ;  where  soon  they  choose 
The  fig-tree*,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown'd ; 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known. 
In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother- tree,  a  pillar 'd  shade 
High  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between  : 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade  :  those  leaves 
They  gather  d,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe ; 
And,  with  what  skill  they  had,  together  sew'd. 
To  gird  their  waiit ;  vain  covering,  if  to  hide 
Their  guilt  and  dreaded  shame  !    Oh,  how  unlike 
To  that  first  naked  glory !  Such  of  late 
Columbus  found  the  American,  so  girt 
With  feathered  cincture  ;  naked  else,  and  wild 
Among  the  trees  on  isles  and  woody  shores. 
Thus  fenced,  and,  as  they  thought,  their  shame  in  part 
Cover 'd,  but  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind. 
They  sat  them  down  to  weep  ;  nor  only  tears 
Rain  d  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  worse  within 
Began  to  rise  ;  high  passions,  anger,  hate. 
Mistrust,  suspicion,  discord ;  and  shook  sore 
Their  inward  state  of  mind,  calm  region  once 
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in  the  dens  and  rocks  of  tbe  mouDtains ;  and  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks.  Fall  on  uK 
and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  firom  the  wrath  of  tlif 
Lamb  ;  for  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come^  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?**  Btr.  ti. 

13,  14,  15. — DUMSTER. 

«  TTteJlg-tree. 

Instead  of  a  variety  of  references  to  books, — a  remote  satis&ction  ;  the  reader  wiJl  fdn- 
pare  at  once  the  passage  from  Pliny,  wbich  has  received  the  advantage  of  Miltoo^s  vcnia- 
cation  : — 

"  Ficus  ibi  ezilia  poma  habet.  Ipsa  se  semper  ferens,  vastis  diffonditur  nmts :  quorav 
pondera  adeo  in  terram  curvantur,  at  annuo  spatio  infigantur,  novamque  sibi  prop^uatm 
faciant  circa  parentem  in  orbes  quodam  opere  topiario.  Intra  sepem  earn  ttativant  paston** 
opacam  pariter  et  munitam  vallo  arboria,  decora  specie  subter  intuenti,  proculve  foroKal^ 
ambitu.  Foliorum  latitudo  peltsB  offigiem  Amazonios  habet.*"— Plinius,  lib.  xU.  5.  de  ficu 
Indica. 
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And  fall  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent  : 

For  understanding  ruled  not,  and  the  will 

Heard  not  her  lore ;  both  in  subjection  now 

To  sensual  appetite,  who  from  beneath 

Usurping  over  sovran  reason  claim'd  "^^ 

Superior  sway :  from  thus  distemper'd  breast, 

Adam,  estranged  in  look  and  alter'd  style, 

Speech  intermitted  thus  to  Eve  renew*d  : 

Would  thou  hadst  hearken'd  to  my  words,  and  stay'd 
With  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange  ^"^ 

Desire  of  wandering,  this  unhappy  mom, 
I  know  not  whence  possess'd  thee ;  we  had  then 
Remain'd  still  happy :  not,  as  now,  despoil'd 
Of  all  our  good ;  shamed,  naked,  miserable ! 
Let  none  henceforth  seek  needless  cause  to  approve 
The  faith  they  owe ;  when  earnestly  they  seek 
Such  proo^  conclude  they  then  begin  to  fail. 

To  whom,  soon  moved  with  touch  of  blame,  thus  Eve : 
What  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips,  Adam,  severe  ? 
Iraputest  thou  that  to  my  default,  or  will  "^ 

Of  wandering,  as  thou  call*st  it,  which  who  knows 
But  might  as  ill  have  happen*d,  thou  being  by. 
Or  to  thyself  perhaps  ?     Hadst  thou  been  there, 
^  Or  here  the  attempt,  thou  couldst  not  have  discem'd 

Fraud  in  the  serpent,  speaking  as  he  spake ;  "''^ 

No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known, 

Wliy  he  should  mean  me  ill,  or  seek  to  harm. 

Was  1  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side  ? 

As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib. 

Being  as  I  am^  why  didst  not  thou,  the  head, 

Command  me  absolutely  not  to  go. 

Going  into  such  danger,  as  thou  said'st? 

Too  facile  then,  thou  didst  not  much  gainsay ; 

Nay,  didst  permit,  approve,  and  fisdr  dismiss. 

Hadst  thou  been  firm  and  fix'd  in  thy  dissent. 

Neither  had  I  transgress'd,  nor  thou  with  me. 

To  whom,  then  first  incensed,  Adam  replied : 
Is  this  the  love,  is  this  the  recompense 
Of  mine  to  thee,  ingrateful  Eve  ?  express'd 
Immutable,  when  thou  wert  lost,  not  I ; 
Who  might  have  lived,  and  joy'd  immortal  bliss. 
Yet  willingly  chose  rather  death  with  thee  ? 
And  am  I  now  upbraided  as  the  cause 
Of  thy  transgressing  ?  not  enough  severe. 
It  seems,  in  thy  restraint ;  what  could  I  more  ? 
I  wam'd  thee,  I  admonish'd  thee,  foretold 
The  danger  and  the  lurking  enemy 
That  lay  in  wait ;  beyond  this,  had  been  force ; 
And  force  upon  free  will  hath  here  no  place. 
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But  oonfidenoe  then  bore  thee  on  ;  secure  "'^ 

Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 
Matter  of  glorious  trial :  and  perhaps 
I  also  err'd,  in  oyermuch  admiring 
What  8eem*d  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  I  thought 
j  No  evil  durst  attempt  thee ;  but  I  rue  *'** 

That  errour  now,  which  is  become  my  crime, 
And  thou  the  accuser.    Thus  it  shall  befell 
Him,  who,  to  worth  in  woman  "  overtrusting. 
Lets  her  will  rule :  restraint  she  will  not  brook ; 
And,  left  to  herself,  if  evil  thence  ensue,  ^'" 

She  first  lus  weak  indulgence  will  accuse. 
Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  firuitlesB  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning ; 
And  of  their  vain  contest  appear'd  no  end. 

"  Worth  in  woman- 
I  haTe  corrected  this  tnaociiracj,  and  inserted  woman  in  the  present  text ;  not  in  defe- 
rence to  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Bentley,  or  the  inclination  of  Bishop  Newton ;  but  to  the 
more  decisive  authority  of  Ifilton  himself,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  book ;  where 
Adam  is  also  the  q>eaker  : — 

for  nothing  loveliar  can  be  found 
In  woman  than  to  study  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promotOb  t.  838,  et  seq. 

Both  passages  speak  alike  of  woman  in  the  abstract ;  both  aHhe  use  the  same  pronoon, 
''  her,*^  to  this  antecedent. 

The  ninth  book  is  raised  npon  that  brief  account  in  Scripture,  wherein  we  are  toU  that 
the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field ;  that  he  tempted  the  woman  to  eat 
of  the  forbidden  tree ;  that  she  was  overcome  by  this  temptatbn ;  and  that  Adam  followed 
her  example.  From  these  few  partieulara  Milton  has  fonned  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
fables  that  invention  ever  produced  :  he  has  disposed  of  these  several  circumstances  amo^g 
so  many  agreeable  and  natural  fictions  of  his  own,  that  his  whole  story  looks  only  like  a 
comment  upon  Sacred  Writ,  or  rather  seems  to  be  a  (iill  and  complete  relation  of  what  the 
other  is  only  an  epitome.  I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this  consideration,  as  I  look  upon 
the  disposition  and  contrivance  of  the  fable  to  be  Uie  principal  beauty  of  the  ninth  hook, 
which  has  more  story  in  it,  and  is  fuller  of  incidents  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem. 
Satan*s  traversing  the  globe,  and  stOl  keeping  within  the  shadow  of  the  night,  as  fearinfc  to 
be  discovered  by  the  angel  of  the  sun,  who  had  before  detected  him,  is  one  of  those  beautiful 
imsginations  with  which  he  introduces  this  his  second  series  of  adventures.  Having  examined 
the  nature  of  every  creature,  and  found  out  one  who  was  the  most  proper  for  his  purpoae,  be 
again  returns  to  Psradise ;  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  sinks  by  night  with  a  river  that  ran  under 
the  garden,  and  rises  up  again  through  a  fountain  that  issued  from  it  by  the  Tree  of  life.  The 
poet,  who,  as  we  have  before  taken  notice,  speaks  as  little  as  possible  in  his  own  pcsaon, 
and  after  the  example  of  Homer,  fills  every  part  of  his  work  with  manners  and  character^ 
introduces  a  soliloquy  from  this  infernal  agent,  who  was  thus  restless  in  the  destruction  of 
man.  He  is  then  described  as  gliding  through  the  garden,  under  the  resemblance  of  a 
mist,  in  order  to  find  out  that  creature  in  which  he  desigued  to  tempt  our  first  parents. 
This  description  has  someUiing  in  it  very  poetical  and  surprising. 

The  audior  afterwards  gives  us  a  description  of  the  morning,  which  U  wonderfully 
suitable  to  a  divine  poem,  and  peculiar  lo  that  first  season  of  nature.  He  represents  the 
earth,  before  it  was  cursed^  as  a  great  altar,  breathing  out  its  incense  from  all  parts,  and 
sending  up  a  pleasant  savour  to  the  nostrils  of  its  Creator ;  to  which  he  adds  a  noble  idea 
of  Adam  and  Eve  as  oflfering  their  morning  wonhip,  and  filling  up  the  universal  concert  of 
praise  and  adoration. 

The  dispute  which  follows  between  our  two  first  parents,  is  represented  with  great  art : 
it  proceeds  firom  a  difference  of  judgment,  not  of  passion ;  and  is  managed  with  reason^  not 
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witlk  beat :  it  it  each  a  diiq>ute  as  we  may  lappoee  might  have  happened  in  I^radise  had 
man  eontinned  happy  and  innocent.  There  is  a  great  delicacy  in  the  moralitin  which  are 
intenpersed  in  Adam's  discourse,  and  which  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  hut  take 
notice  of :  that  force  of  love  which  the  fiither  of  mankind  so  finely  describes  in  the  eighth 
book,  ahows  itself  here  in  many  fine  instances: — as  in  those  regards  he  casts  towards  Eve  at 
her  partiiig  fimn  him ;  in  his  impatience  and  amosenwnt  during  her  absence ;  but  particu- 
larly in  that  paadonate  qwech,  where,  seeing  her  irrecoverably  lost,  he  resolves  to  perish 
with  her,  ntiber  than  to  live  without  her,  v.  904,  &c.  The  beghining  of  this  speech,  and  the 
preparatioD  to  it,  are  animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  conclusion. 

The  Bobtle  wiles  whidi  are  pot  in  practice  by  the  tempter,  when  he  found  Eve  separated 
from  her  baaband, — ^the  many  pleasing  immes  of  nature  which  are  intermixed  in  this  part 
0f  the  atoffj,  with  its  giadual  and  rqplar  progress  to  the  fatal  catastrophe, — are  so  very 
remarkable,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  their  respective  beauties. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  similitudes  in  my  remarks  on  this  great  work, 
because  I  have  given  a  general  a«;ount  of  ihem  in  my  observations  on  the  first  book : 
there  IB  one,  however,  in  this  part  of  the  poem,  which  I  shall  here  notice,  as  it  is  not  only 
v«y  beanCifia],  but  the  doaesi  of  any  in  the  whole  poem ;  I  mean  that  where  the  serpent 
m  described  as  rolling  forward  in  all  his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil  spirit  and  conducting 
Eve  to  lier  destruction,  while  Adam  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  her  to  give  her  his 


That  secret  intoxication  of  pleasme,  with  all  those  transient  flushings  of  guilt  and  joy, 
which  the  poet  represents  in  our  fint  parents  upon  their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  to  those 
flaggingB  of  qarit,  damps  of  sorrow,  and  mutual  accusations  which  succeed  it,  are  conceived 
with  a  wonderful  ima^nation  and  described  in  very  natural  sentiments.  When  Dido,  in 
the  fourth  .fineid,  yielded  to  that  fiital  temptation  which  ruined  her,  Virgil  tells  us,  the 
ottb  trembled,  the  heavens  were  filled  with  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  nymphs  howled 
upon  the  mountain  tops.  Blilton,  in  the  same  poetical  spirit,  haa  described  all  nature  upon 
Eve*s  eating  the  forbidden  fruit:  upon  Adam's  filling  into  the  same  guilt,  the  whole 
creation  appears  a  second  time  in  convulsions.  As  all  nature  suffered  by  the  guilt  of  our 
first  parents,  these  symptoms  of  trouble  and  consternation  are  wonderfully  imagined,  not 
only  aa  prodigiea,  but  as  marics  of  her  sympathising  in  the  fall  of  man. — Adoisom. 
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BOOK    X. 


INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 


Certainly  Milton  has  in  this  book  shown  to  an  amazing  extent  all  the  Taiiety 
of  his  powers  in  striking  contrast  with  each  other  :  the  sublimity  of  the  celestial 
persons  ;  the  gigantic  wickedness  of  the  infernal ;  the  mingled  excelleoce  and 
ikuman  infirmities  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;  and  the  shadowy  and  terrific  beings  of  Sin 
and  Death.  Of  any  other  poet,  the  imagination  would  have  been  exhaasted  in  the 
preceding  books :  in  Milton,  it  still  gathers  strength,  and  grows  bolder  and  bokkr, 
and  darts  with  more  expanded  wings.  When  Sin  and  Death  deserted  the  gaten  of 
hell,  and  made  their  way  to  earth,  uie  conception  and  expression  of  all  the  oreom- 
stances  are  of  a  supernatural  force. 

For  my  part,  I  see  no  adequate  reason  why  the  whole  of  an  epic  poem  shonld 
not  consist  of  allegorical  or  shadowy  beings  ;  nor  do  I  see  eren  why  they  should 
not  be  mixed  in  action  with  those  imaginary  persons  who  represent  realitie» ; 
certainly  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Scriptures  everywhere  embody  such  shadowy 
existences. 

Sin  and  Death  might  have  flown  through  the  air  from  hell  to  earth  as  shadowy 
personifications,  without  the  aid  of  a  bridge  of  matter,  but  this  ought  not  to  have 
prohibited  the  poet  from  picturing  a  bridge  of  matter  if  his  imagination  led  him  to 
that  device.  It  was  intended  to  typify  the  facility  of  access  contrived  by  Sin  and 
Death  from  hell  to  this  terrestrial  globe,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  all  their 
ministers  and  innumerable  followers.  The  moral  is  obvious  :  what  is  intended  to 
be  conveyed  is,  though  figuratively  told,  in  perfect  concuirenoe  with  our  faith, 
instead  of  shocking  it.  We  must  cut  away  all  the  most  impressive  ^tarts  of  poetrr, 
if  we  do  not  allow  these  figurative  inventions. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  it  requires  a  rich  mind  duly  to  enjoy  and  ^ypredate 
these  grand  and  spiritual  agencies  ;  they  therefore  who  have  cold  oonceptioas 
eagerly  catch  hold  of  these  censures  to  justify  their  own  insensibility ;  they  tm 
understand  illustrations  drawn  from  objects  daily  in  solid  forms  before  their  eyes. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  the  description  of  forms  and  actions  that  the  bard  has  a  strenj^ 
and  brilliance  so  wonderful :  he  is  equally  happy  in  the  sentiments  he  attributes  to 
each  personage  :  all  speak  in  their  own  distinct  characters,  with  a  justness  sod 
individuality  which  meet  instant  recognition,  and  waken  an  indescribable  aswnt 
and  pleasure.  Thus  Adam  and  Eve,  when  they  know  the  displeasure  of  the  Al- 
mlghty,and  are  overwhelmed  with  fear  and  remorse,  each  expressthemselves  aiecord- 
ing  to  their  separate  casts  of  mind,  disposition,  and  circumstances  :  their  moans 
are  deeply  affecting.  To  my  taste,  this  book  is  much  more  lofty  and  mudi  mon 
pathetic  than  the  ninth  :  as  the  subject  was  much  more  difficult,  so  it  is  exeeoled 
with  much  more  miraculous  vigour  and  originality. 

The  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  Grod's  judgment  upon  earth  was 
executed  by  changing  the  seasons,  putting  the  elements  mto  contest^  and  deterioia- 
ting  all  nature,  filL  Uie  imagination  with  wonder,  and  brings  out  new  touches  of 
poetry  with  a  magical  effect. 

In  others  the  poetical  language  seems  a  sort  of  cover^ — a  gilding ;  in  Hiltiio  it  i> 
a  part  and  essence  of  the  bought  The  primary  image  is  poetical ;  the  poetry 
does  not  depend  upon  the  illustration  ;  though  sometimes  there  is  a  union,  sad 
it  is  thus  to  be  found  in  both :  but  if  the  secondary  has  it,  the  first  never  wants  it. 

The  characters  of  Milton  are  all  compound  and  reflective ;  they  are  not  mereir 
intuitive  like  Shakspeare's  :  they  have  therefore  more  of  that  invention  which  » 
comprehensive,  and  requires  study  to  appreciate.  The  whole  of  '  Paradise  Lost ' 
from  beginning  to  end  is  part  of  one  inseparable  web ;  and  howerer  bcautifiil 
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detached  parts  may  appear,  not  half  their  genius  or  wisdom  can  be  felt  or  under- 
stood except  in  connbxion  with  the  whole.  There  are  eongmities  and  allusions  in 
every  word,  which  are  lost,  unless  we  attend  to  their  essential  relation  to  the  whole 
scheme. 

It  is  this  intensity  and  inseparability  of  the  web  which  is  among  the  miracles  of 
Milton's  execution.  Grace,  strength,  splendour,  depth,  all  depend  upon  its  unity. 
Aji  no  texture  was  OTer  before  produced  out  of  particles  drawn  from  such  an 
extent  of  space,  and  such  a  variety  of  mines ;  so  the  amalgation  of  all  into  one 
perfect  whole  is  the  more  astonishing. 

Such  is  the  erudition  applied  to  this  most  wonderful  work,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  conjoined  attempts  of  a  whole  body  of  learned  men  for  a  century  has 
been  able  to  explain  its  inexhaustible  allusions;  and  eyen  yet  the  task  is  not 
completed. 

Little  eomparatire  invention  is  required  for  a  fable  drawn  from  history,  obser- 
vatioD,  and  experience ;  but  Milton  had  to  travel  into  other  worlds  of  higher  natures, 
and  superior  powers  :  he  had  to  imagine  on  subjects  out  of  the  human  track,  not 
only  according  to  probability,  but  limited  boJi  by  authority  and  religious  awe, 
where  nothing  wanton,  fantastic,  or  unsolemn  could  be  endured. 

It  is  more  easy  to  make  the  fictitious  resemblance  of  an  ideal  conception  agree- 
able and  brilliant  at  first,  than  of  a  severe  abstract  truth.  After  deep  study  and 
long  examination,  we  find  the  superior  grandeur  and  merit  of  the  latter.  Such 
was  the  praise  to  which  Milton  aspired,  and  to  which  he  is  entitled.  There  are 
vapours  in  the  sky,  shot  through  by  golden  beams,  at  which  we  gaze  for  a  moment 
with  delight ;  but  which  dissolve  away,  and  leave  us  disappointed  in  the  dark :  there 
are  ipnes  fatui  raised  by  some  idle  wanderings  of  nature's  conflicts,  which  have 
neither  heat,  nor  solace,  nor  nutriment.  That  which  finds  a  clear  and  responsive 
mirror  in  the  intellect  is  truth. 

There  are  certian  predispositions  in  the  human  mind  to  poetical  visionariness  : 
we  love  to  view  things  more  fair  or  more  majestic  than  reality  presents.  By 
imagination  we  can  see  into  the  souls  of  characters  far  better  than  cold  history 
instructs  us :  we  behold  thus  all  the  loveliness  of  beauty,  all  the  mightiness  of 
ttrength,  all  the  splendour  of  mind,  all  the  tenderness  of  the  heart,  in  their  essences. 
But  this  high  ereativeneas  can  only  be  produced  by  one  of  those  purest  of  beings 
who  is  endued  with  the  positive  faculties  of  the  Muse. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
And  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

when  pointed  ont  by  a  poet's  hand,  fills  with  astonishment  and  devotion  those  who 
before  beheld  them  diml^  and  with  indifference.  Thus  the  charms  of  the  new  world, 
in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  pUced,  were  unheeded  till  they  were  delineated  by 
Milton's  song. 

Bot  it  is  in  the  associations  that  the  grand  art  of  impressiveness  lies.  In  this 
tenth  book  the  story  is  as  thick  wove  as  it  is  grand. 


^^^^^A/^<V^^>^^^«A^V^^«^V^^i^^^^«'V>^W 


ARGUMENT. 


Mas's  tnuMgrcMAoo  known,  the  gnardtan-angels  forsake  ParadJae,  and  return  up  to  heaven  to 
approve  their  vlglUnce,  and  are  approved ;  Ck>d  declaring  that  the  entrance  of  Satan  could 
aoC  be  by  them  prevented.  He  sends  his  Son  to  Judge  the  transgresaonrs ;  who  descends  and 
gtvcB  eentcnoe  accordingly ;  then  in  pity  clothee  them  both,  and  reaeoends.  Sin  and  Death, 
ifttSng  till  then  at  the  gates  of  h^,  by  wondrous  sympathy  feeling  the  success  of  Satan  In  this 
new  world,  and  the  sin  by  man  there  committed,  resolve  to  sit  no  longer  confined  in  hell  but 
Is  follow  Satan  their  sire  op  to  the  place  of  man :  to  make  the  way  easier  from  hell  to  this 
world  to  and  fro,  th^y  pare  a  broad  highway  or  bridge  over  Chaos,  aooording  to  the  track 
that  Batan  first  made;  then,  preparing  for  earth,  they  meet-iiim,  proud  of  his  success  re- 
tvaiiig  to  hen ;  their  mutual  gratnlation.  Satan  arrives  at  Fandcmoniimi ;  in  full  assembly 
r«lataa  with  boasting  his  success  against  man ;  instead  of  applause  is  entertained  with  a 
general  bias  by  all  bis  audience,  transformed  with  himself  also  suddenly  into  serpents,  accor- 
ding to  his  doom  given  in  Paradise ;  then  deluded  with  a  show  of  the  forbidden  tree  spring- 
ing up  before  tbem,  they,  greedily  reaching  to  take  the  fruit,  chew  dust  and  bitter  ashes. 
The  prooeedings  of  Bin  and  Death ;  God  foretells  the  final  victory  of  his  Son  over  tbem,  and 
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tho  renewing  of  all  things ;  but  for  the  preaent  oommands  his  ai^els  to  make  Mvaral  altom- 
tlons  in  the  heaTens  and  the  elements.  Adam  more  and  more  percoiTing  his  fallen  cosiditioti. 
heavily  bewails,  rejects  the  oondolement  of  Eye ;  she  persists,  and  at  length  ^peases  him:  then. 
to  erade  the  curse  lilcely  to  fall  on  their  offsprbig,  proposes  to  Adam  violeot  w«j«,  wiikh  ke 
approres  not ;  but  conceiving  better  hope,  puts  her  in  mind  of  the  late  pranisB  made  thcei. 
that  her  seed  should  be  revenged  on  the  serpent ;  and  exhorts  her  with  blm  lo  aeek  peace  of 
the  ofltended  Deity  by  repentance  and  supplication. 
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Meanwhile  the  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise,  and  how 
He,  in  the  serpent,  had  perverted  Eve, 
Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit. 
Was  known  in  heaven ;  for  what  can  'scape  the  eye 
Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart 
Omniscient  ?  who,  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 
Hinder *d  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 
Of  man,  with  strength  entire,  and  free-will  arm'd 
Complete  to  have  discover  d  and  repulsed 
Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend. 
For  still  they  knew^  and  ought  to  have  still  remember  d, 
The  high  injunction  not  to  taste  that  fruit, 
Whoever  tempted ;  which  they  not  obeying, 
Incurr'd  (what  could  they  less  ?)  the  penalty ; 
And,  manifold  in  8in%  deserved  to  fisJl. 
Up  into  heaven  from  Paradise  in  haste 
The  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad 
For  man ;  for  of  his  state  by  this  they  knew, 
Much  wondering  how  the  subtle  fiend  had  stolen 
Entrance  unseen.    Soon  as  the  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arrived  at  heaven-gate,  displeased 
All  were  who  heard ;  dim  sadness  did  not  spare^ 
That  time  celestial  visages,  yet,  miz'd 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 
About  the  new  arrived  in  multitudes 
The  ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  befel :  they  towards  the  throne  supreme. 
Accountable,  made  haste,  to  make  appear, 

With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance,  *  ^ 

And  easily  approved ;  when  the  Most  High 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  doud 
Amidst,  in  thunder  utter*d  thus  his  voice : 
Assembled  angels,  and  ye  powers  retum'd 

•  And,  manifold  in  Hn. 
Every  sin  is  complicated  in  some  degree :  and  the  divines,  especially  those  of  Milton *» 
communion,  reckon  up  several  sins  as  included  in  this  one  act  of  eating  the  forbid<ien  fruit; 
namely,  pride,  uxoriousness,  ii^ickcd  curiosity,  infidelity,  disobedience,  &c. ;  so  that,  for 
such  complicated  guilt  he  deserved  to  fall  from  his  happy  state  in  Pondiae. — Nttwrow. 

^  Dim  tadnest  did  not  spare. 
What  a  just  and  noble  idea  does  Milton  here  give  us  of  the  blessedness  of  a  bcnevolntt 
temper;  and  how  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  obviate  the  objection  that  mrght  be  mail*' 
of  sadness  dwelling  in  heavenly  spirits  ! — Tuybr. 
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From  unsucoessful  chaige,  be  not  dismay'd,  '^ 

Nor  troubled  at  these  tidings  from  the  earth. 

Which  your  sincerest  care  could  not  prevent ; 

Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass, 

When  first  this  tempter  cross'd  the  gulf  from  hell. 

I  told  ye  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed  ^ 

On  hia  bad  errand  ;  man  should  be  seduced, 

And  flatter'd  out  of  aU,  believing  lies 

Agamst  his  Maker ;  no  decree  of  mine 

Concurring,  to  necessitate  his  fall. 

Or  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse  *^ 

His  firee-will,  to  her  own  inclining  left 

In  even  scale.     But  &Uen  he  is ;  and  now 

What  rests,  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 

On  his  transgression,  death  denounced  that  day  ? 

Which  he  presumes  already  vain  and  void,  ^ 

Because  not  yet  inflicted*',  as  he  fear* d, 

By  some  immediate  stroke ;  but  soon  shall  find 

Forbearance  no  acquittance,  ere  day  end. 

Justice  shall  not  return  as  bounty  scom'd. 

But  whom  send  I  to  judge  them  ?  whom  but  thee,  ^ 

Vicegerent  Son  ?    To  thee  I  have  transferr'd^ 

All  judgment,  whether  in  heaven,  or  earth,  or  hell. 

£asy  it  may  be  seen  that  I  intend 

Mercy  colleague  with  justice^  sending  thee, 

Man's  friend,  his  Mediator,  his  design'd  ^ 

Both  ransom  and  Redeemer  voluntary. 

And  destined  man  himself  to  judge  man  fallen. 

So  spake  the  Father  ;  and,  unfolding  bright 
Toward  the  right  hand  his  glory,  on  the  Son 

Blazed  forth  unclouded  deity :  he  full  ^ 

Resplendent  all  his  Father  manifest 
Expiess'd,  and  thusjdivinely  answer  d  mild : 

Father  Btemal,  thine  is  to  decree ; 
Mine,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  to  do  thy  will 
Supreme  :  that  thou  in  me,  thy  Son  beloved,  '** 

Mayst  ever  rest  well  pleased.    I  go  to  judge 
On  earth  these  thy  transgressours ;  but  thou  know'st. 
Whoever  judged,  the  worst  on  me  must  light-. 
When  time  shall  be  ;  for  so  I  undertook 

Before  thee ;  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain  ^' 

Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom 

c  Because  not  pet  injlieted. 
So,  in  Eeclet.  Yiii.   11 : — "  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed 
ipecdOj,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil." — Todd. 

'  To  Oiee  I  have  tran^err'd. 
Tiom  John  v.  22 : — '^For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment 
to  tlic  Son."— HoMK. 

•  CoOeaffue  ttUhJuttiee. 
See  Pialm  Ixntv.  10. 
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On  me  derired  :  yet  I  ahall  temper  so 

Jufltice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 

Them  fully  satisfied,  and  thee  appease. 

Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none  ** 

Are  to  hehold  the  judgment  but  the  judged. 

Those  two ;  the  third  best  absent  is  condenui'd. 

Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law  : 

Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs. 

Thus  saying,  from  his  radiant  seat  he  rose  *^ 

Of  high  collateral  glory.    Him  thrones,  and  powers, 
Princedoms,  and  dominations  ministrant, 
Accompanied  to  heaven-gate ;  from  whence 
Eden,  and  all  the  coast,  in  prospect  lay. 

Down  he  descended  straight ;  the  speed  of  gods  ** 

Time  counts  not,  though  with  swiftest  minutes  wing*d. 
Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  low^ 
From  noon ;  and  gentle  airs,  due  at  their  hour. 
To  fan  the  earth  now  waked,  and  usher  in 

The  evening  cool ;  when  he,  from  wrath  more  cool,  ** 

Came  the  mild  Judge  and  Interoessour  both, 
To  sentence  man.     The  voice  of  God  they  heard 
Now  walking  iu  the  garden,  by  soft  winds 
Brought  to  their  ears  while  day  declined  ;  they  heard. 
And  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  among  '** 

The  thickest  trees,  both  man  and  wife ;  till  God 
Approaching,  thus  to  Adam  call'd  aloud : 

Where  art  thou,  Adam^,  wont  with  joy  to  meet 
My  coming  seen  far  off?    I  miss  thee  here ; 
Not  pleased,  thus  entertain'd  with  solitude,  **' 

Where  obvious  duty  erewhile  appear'd  unsought : 
Or  come  I  less  conspicuous,  or  what  change 
Absents  thee,  or  what  chance  detains  ?     Come  forth ! 

He  came ;  and  with  him  Eve,  more  loth,  though  first 
To  offend ;  discountenanced  both  and  discomposed :  *'^ 

Love  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God 
Or  to  each  other ;  but  apparent  guilt, 
And  shame,  and  perturbation,  and  despair. 
Anger,  and  obstinacy,  and  hate  and  guile. 
Whence  Adam,  faltering  long,  thus  answer d  brief:  "* 

I  heard  thee  in  the  garden  ;  and  of  thy  voice 
Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself.     To  whom 
The  gracious  Judge  without  revile  i-eplied : 


'  Th*  tun  in  vestem  cadence  low. 
This  beautiful  description  is  founded  upon  this  verse  : — "  And  they  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  ;  and  Adam  and  his  wife  bkl    j 
themselves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God,  amongst  the  trees  in  the  garden,**  Gen.  tii.  B. 

NsWTOlf. 

ff  Where  art  thou,  Adam  f 
See  Gen.  iii.  9,  &c.     It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  poet  paiaphnaet  and  enlai^^ 
upon  the  divine  historian. >-Nkwton. 
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My  voice  thoa  oft  hast  heard,  and  hast  not  fear'd, 
Bat  still  rejoiced ;  how  is  it  now  hecome  "^ 

So  dieadfdl  to  thee  ?    That  thou  art  naked,  who 
Hath  told  thee  ?    Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree. 
Whereof  I  gave  thee  charge  thou  shouldst  not  eat  ? 

To  whom  thus  Adam  sore  heset  replied : 

0  heaven !  in  evil  strait'*  this  day  1  stand  ^^' 
Before  my  Judge ;  either  to  undeigo 
Myself  the  total  crime,  or  to  accuse 
My  other  sel^  the  partner  of  my  life ; 
Whose  fiuling,  while  her  fiuth  to  me  remains, 

1  should  oonoesl,  and  not  expose  to  hlame  "^ 
By  my  complaint :  but  strict  necessity 

Subdues  me,  and  calamitous  constraint ; 
'  Lest  on  my  head  both  sin  and  punuahmcnt, 

I  However  insupportable,  be  all 

'  Devolved ;  though,  should  I  hold  my  peace,  yet  thou  ^^ 

Wouldst  easily  detect  what  I  conceal, 
I  This  woman',  whom  thou  madest  to  be  my  help, 

Aud  gavest  me  as  thy  perfect  gift,  so  good 

So  fit,  so  acceptable,  so  divine, 

That  from  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  ill ; 
i  And  what  she  did,  whatever  in  itself, 

,  Her  doing  seem'd  to  justify  the  deed ; 

She  gave  me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat. 

«   To  whom  the  Sovran  Presence  thus  replied : 

Was  she  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey 

Before  his  voice?  or  was  she  made  thy  guide, 
I  Superior,  or  but  equal,  that  to  her 

Thou  didst  resign  thy  manhood,  and  the  place 
'  Wherein  God  set  thee  above  her  made  of  thee, 

I  And  for  thee,  whose  perfection  far  excell'd 

I  Hers  in  all  real  dignity  ?     Adom'd 

She  was  indeed,  and  lovely,  to  attract 
'  Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection ;  and  her  gifts 

I  Were  such,  as  under  government  well  seem'd  : 

^  0  heaven  I  in  evil  etraiU 
Nothing  fhowB  Milton's  jadgment  more  than  keq)ing  to  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  as 
fiv  u  possible,  in  the  preceding  conference  between  God  and  Adam ;  but  the  poet  thought 
hixDself  here  obliged  to  deviate  from  his  rule  of  adhering  strictly  to  the  sacred  text,  in 
orier  to  keep  up  some  dignity  in  Adam,  by  putting  an  apology  ioto  his  mouth  for  the 
seensstion  that  was  to  follow. — SriLLiNGrLKST. 

1  Thitteotnan. 
Milton  still  preserves  all  that  is  in  Scripture,  though  he  intermixes  other  things  that 
vvre  likely  enough  to  have  been  said  and  done.     Adam  speaks  of  Kve  much  in  the  same 
•train  is  he  had  done  before  to  the  angel,  b.  viii.  649  : — 

What  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Beems  wisest,  dee. 

uJ  his  nnwillingncM  to  accuse  his  wife,  and  yet  the  necessity 'Of  doing  it,  are  finely 
ittsgined.— NawTow. 
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Unseemly  to  bear  rale ;  whkh  was  thy  part 
And  person,  hadst  thou  known  thyself  aright. 

So  having  said,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  few : 
Say,  woman,  what)  is  this  which  thou  hast  done  ? 

To  whom  sad  Eve,  with  shame  nigh  oTerwhelm'd, 
Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  Judge 
Bold  or  loquacious,  thus  abash'd  replied : 
The  serpent  me  b^;uiled,  and  I  did  eat. 

Which  when  the  Lord  God  heard,  withoat  delay 
To  judgment  he  proceeded  on  the  aocoaed 
Serpent,  though  brute ;  unable  to  transfer 
The  guilt  on  him  who  made  him  instrument 
Of  mischief,  and  polluted  finom  the  end 
Of  his  creation :  justly  then  accursed. 
As  vitiated  in  nature  :  more  to  know 
Concern^  not  man  (since  he  no  farther  knew). 
Nor  alter'd  his  ofienoe ;  yet  God  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  applied ; 
Though  in  mysterious  terms,  judged  as  then  beet: 
And  on  the  serpent  thus  his  curse  let  fiill : 

Because  thou  hast  done  this^,  thou  art  accursed  *'^ 

Above  all  cattle,  each  beast  of  the  field  : 
Upon  thy  belly  grovelling  thou  shalt  go. 
And  dust  shalt  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
Between  thee  and  the  woman  I  will  put 

Enmity  ;  and  between  thine  and  her  seed  :  *'" 

Her  seed  shall  bruise  thy  head,  thou  bruise  his  heel. 

So  spake  this  oracle,  then  verified'. 
When  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  second  Eve, 
Saw  Satan  fidl*",  like  lightning,  down  from  heaven. 
Prince  of  the  air ;  then,  rising  from  his  grave,  *'' 

Spoil'd  principalities  and  powers,  triumph'd 
In  open  show ;  and,  with  ascenmon  bright, 
Captivity  led  captive  through  the  air, 

i  Sajf,  •e^mon,  ufhat  9 
See  Gen.  iii.  13. 

k  Became  tkau  Juut  done  this. 
See  Gen,  iii.  14. 

1  Oracle,  then  verified* 
Here  is  s  manifctt  indication,  that,  when  Milton  wrote  this  piMagc,  he  thought  Fmdte 
was  chieflj  regained  at  oar  Saviour*!  resurrection.  This  would  bare  been  a  cofrfoos  vbA 
sublime  subject  for  a  second  poem.  The  wonders  then  to  be  described,  would  bsv« 
erected  even  an  ordinary  poet's  genius ;  and,  in  episodes,  he  might  hare  introduced  bis 
conception,  birth,  miracles,  and  all  the  history  of  his  admimstralion  while  on  earth  :  and  1 
much  gricre,  that,  instead  of  this,  he  should  choose  for  the  argument  of  his  *  Plaradi^ 
Regained  *  the  fourth  chapter  of  Luke,  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  : — a  dnr,  barren, 
and  narrow  ground  to  build  an  epic  poem  on.  In  that  work  he  has  amplified  hU  sraotf 
materials  to  a  surprising  dignity ;  but  yet,  being  cramped  down  by  a  wrong  choice,  without 
the  expected  applause. — Bentlby. 

"*  8avD  Satan  fall. 
See  Luke,  18,  in  ver.  184  ;  Ephes.  U.  2 ;  Col.  ii.  15 ;  Psalm  Ixriii.  18  ;  Kpbea.  iv.  8 : 
Rom.  xvi.  20. — Todd. 
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The  realm  itself  of  Satan,  long  usurp'd ; 
!  Whom  he  shall  tread  at  last  under  our  feet :  '^ 

,  Ev'n  he,  who  now  foretold  his  fetal  bruise : 

And  to  the  woman  ^  thus  his  sentence  turn'd : 
Thy  sorrow  I  will  greatly  multiply 

By  thy  conception;  children  thou  shalt  bring 

In  sorrow  forth ;  and  to  thy  husband's  will  *^^ 

Thine  shall  submit ;  he  over  thee  shall  rule. 
On  Adam  last  thus  judgment  he  pronounced : 

Because  thou  hast  hearken'd  to  the  voice  of  thy  wife, 

And  eaten  of  the  tree,  concemmg  which 

I  charged  thee,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof;  ^""^ 

Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake :  thou  in  sorrow 

Sbali  eat  thereof  all  the  days  of  thy  life ; 

Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 

Unhid ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field : 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  '^^ 

Till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  thou 

Out  of  the  ground  wast  taken ;  know  thy  birth ; 

For  dnst  thou  art,  and  shalt  to  dust  return. 
So  judged  he  man,  both  Judge  and  Saviour  sent ; 

And  the  instant  stroke  of  death,  denounced  that  day, 

lUmoved  far  off:  then,  pitying  how  they  stood 

Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 

Must  suffer  change,  disdain'd  not  to  begin 

Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume  % 

As  when  he  wash'd  his  servants'  feet ;  so  now,  ^^^ 

As  father  of  his  &mily,  he  clad 

Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts  p,  or  slain. 

Or  as  the  snake  with  youthful  coat  repaid  ; 

And  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies : 

Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins  ^^^ 

Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness,  much  more 

Opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteousness  ^ 

Arraying,  cover'd  from  his  Father  s  sight 

To  him  with  swift  ascent  he  up  retum'd, 

Into  his  blissful  bosom  reassumed,  ^'^ 

In  glory,  as  of  old :  to  him  appeased, 

All,  though  all-knowing,  what  had  pass'd  with  man 
^  Recounted,  mixing  intercession  sweet. 

Meanwhile,  ere  thus  was  sinn'd  and  judged  on  earth, 
i  Within  the  gates  of  hell  sat  Sin  and  Death,  ''' 

"  And  to  th€  woman. 
Miltim  is  exact  in  reporting  tlie  sentenocfl  pronounced  on  oar  first  parents.  See  Gen.  iii. 
1^19— Nsirroii. 

o  Servant  to  assume. 


8w  Pba.  ii.  7 ;  John  xtii.  5. 
5w  Gen.  in.  21. 
^  laiah  Izi.  10. 


P  Skins  of  beasts. 
1  Robe  of  righteousness. 
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In  counterview  within  the  gates,  that  now 
Stood  open  wide,  belching  outrageous  flame 
Far  into  Chaos,  since  the  fiend  paas'd  through. 
Sin  opening ;  who  thus  now  to  Death  began  : 
O  son,  why  sit  we  here  each  other  viewing 
Idly,  while  Satan,  our  great  authour,  thrives 
In  other  worlds,  and  happier  seat  provides 
For  us,  his  ofispring  dear  ?    It  cannot  be 
But  that  success  attends  him ;  if  mishap, 
£re  this  he  had  retum'd,  with  fury  driven 
By  his  avengers  ;  since  no  place  like  this 
Can  fit  his  punishment,  or  their  revenge. 
Methinks  I  feel  new  strength  within  me  rise. 
Wings  growing,  and  dominion  given  me  large. 
Beyond  this  deep :  whatever  draws  me  on. 
Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  force. 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 
With  secret  amity  things  of  like  kind. 
By  secretest  conveyance.    Thou,  my  shade 
Inseparable,  must  with  me  along ; 
For  Death  from  Sin  no  power  can  separate. 
But,  lest  the  difficulty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return  perhaps  over  this  gulf 
Impassable,  impervious ;  let  us  try 
Adventurous  work,  yet  to  thy  power  and  nune 
Not  unagreeable,  to  found  a  path 
Over  this  main  from  hell  to  that  new  world, 
Where  Satan  now  prevails ;  a  monument 
Of  merit  high  to  all  the  infernal  host, 
Easing  their  passage  hence,  for  intercourse. 
Or  transmigration,  as  their  lot  shall  lead. 
Nor  can  I  miss  the  way,  so  strongly  drawn 
By  this  new-felt  attraction  and  instinct. 

Whom  thus  the  meagre  shadow  answer  d  soon : 
Go,  whither  fate,  and  inclination  strong, 
Leads'thee ;  I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading ;  such  a  scent  I  draw 
Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable,  and  taste 
The  savour  of  death  from  all  things  that  there  live ; 
Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  enterprisest 
Be  wanting,  but  afibrd  thee  equal  aid. 

So  saying,  with  delight  he  snuff'd  the  smell 
Of  mortal  change  on  earth.    As  when  a  flock ' 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote. 
Against  the  day  of  battel,  to  a  field, 
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'  As  when  a /lock. 
Dr.  Newton  thinks  that  Lucan's  description  of  the  rarenoas  birds  that  followed  tbe 
Roman  camp,  and  scented  tbe  battle  of  Pharsalia,  gave  occasion  to  Milton's  umile.    ^ 
Pbaml.  Tiii.  831.— Tooo. 
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Where  armies  lie  encamp'd,  come  flying,  lured 

With  scent  of  living  carcases' designed 

For  death,  the  following  day,  in  bloody  fight : 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  uptum'd 

His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air ;  '** 

Sagacious  of  his  quany  from  so  far. 

Then  both  from  out  hell  gates,  into  the  waste 

Wide  anarchy  of  Chaos,  damp  and  dark. 

Flew  diverse ;  and  with  power  (their  power  was  great) 

Hovering  upon  the  waters,  what  they  met  '*' 

Solid  or  sluny,  as  in  raging  sea 

Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove, 

From  each  side  shoaling  towards  the  mouth  of  hell : 

As  when  two  polar  winds',  blowing  adverse 

Upon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive  ^^ 

Mountains  of  ice,  that  stop  the  imagined  way 

Beyond  Petsora  eastward,  to  the  rich 

Cathaian  coast.     The  aggregated  soil 

Death  with  his  mace  petrific,  cold  and  dry. 

As  with  a  trident,  smote,  and  fix'd  as  firm  '** 

As  Delos,  floating  once ;  the  rest  his  look 

Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour  not  to  move ; 

And  with  asphaltic  slime,  broad  as  the  gate, 

Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell  the  gather*d  beach 

They  fasten'd  and  the  mole  immense  wrought  on,  '^ 

Over  the  foaming  deep  high-arch'd,  a  bridge 

Of  length  prodigious,  joining  to  the  wall 

lomioveable  of  this  now  fenceless  world, 

Forfeit  to  Death :  from  hence  a  passage  broad. 

Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive,  down  to  hell.  **^ 

So,  if  great  things  to  small  may  be  compared, 

Xerxes',  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  yoke, 

■  At  tehtn  two  polar  winds. 
Sin  and  Death,  flying  into  different  parts  of  Chaos,  and  driving  all  the  matter  they  meet 
there  in  shoals  towvds  the  month  of  hell,  are  compared  to  two  polar  winds,  north  and 
south,  hlowinff  adverse  upon  the  Cronian  tea,  the  northern  frozen  sea;  (''A  Thule 
unios  diet  navigatione  mare  concretum  a  nonnullis  Cronium  appellantur.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  Ub.  iv.  cap.  16)  and  driving  together  mountains  of  ice,  that  stop  the  imagined  way, 
tlie  oorth-east  passage  as  it  is  called,  which  so  many  have  attempted  to  discover ;  beyond 
PtUora  eattwardt  the  most  north-eastern  province  of  Muscovy  ;  to  the  rich  Cathaian 
tea»iy  Cathay,  or  Catay,  a  country  of  Asia,  and  the  northern  part  of  China. — ^Nbwton. 

»  So— Xerxes. 
This  simile  is  very  exact  and  beautiful ;  as  Sin  and  Death  built  a  bridge  over  Chaos  to 
•uhdne  and  enslave  mankind  ;  so  Xerxes,  to  bring  the  free  states  of  Greece  under  his 
yoke,  came  from  Susa,  the  residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  called  Memnonia  by 
HrrodoCus ;  and,  building  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  the  narrow  sea  by  Constantinople 
that  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  to  march  his  laige  army  over  it,  "  Europe  with  Asia  join'd, 
ind  scourged  with  many  a  stroke  the  indignant  waves  ;**  alluding  to  the  madness  of  Xerxes, 
in  ordering  the  sea  to  be  whipped  for  the  loss  of  some  of  his  ships  :  "  indignant  waves, 
leoraittg  and  raging  to  be  so  confined  :"  as  Viigil  says,  JEn,  viii.  728  :  **  Pontem  indignsr 
ttt»  Anxes  T  and  Geoig.  ii.  162  : 

Atqne  Indignatnm  magnts  stridoribus  cqnor.— Nkwton. 
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From  Susa,  his  Memnonian  palace  high. 

Came  to  the  sea ;  and,  over  Hellespont 

Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  join'd, 

And  scourged  with  many  a  stroke  the  indignant  waves. 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  art 

Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock, 

Over  the  yex'd  abyss,  following  the  track 

Of  Satan  to  the  self-same  place  where  he 

First  lighted  from  his  wing,  and  landed  safe 

From  out  of  Chaos,  to  the  outside  bare 

Of  this  round  world  :  with  pins  of  adamant 

And  chains  they  made  aU  &st ;  too  fiist  they  made 

And  durable !    And  now  in  little  space 

The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heaven, 

And  of  this  world ;  and,  on  the  left  hand,  hell 

With  long  reach  interposed ;  three  several  ways 

In  sight,  to  each  of  these  three  places  led. 

And  now  their  way  to  earth  they  had  descried. 

To  Paradise  first  tending ;  when,  behold ! 

Satan,  in  likeness  of  an  angel  bright. 

Betwixt  the  Centaur^  and  the  Scorpion  steering 

His  zenith,  while  the  sun  in  Aries  rose : 

Disguised  he  came ;  but  those  his  children  dear 

Their  parent  soon  disoem'd,  though  in  disguise. 

He,  after  Eve  seduced,  tmmindcd  slunk 

Into  the  wood  fast  by ;  and  changing  shape, 

To  observe  the  sequel,  saw  his  guileful  act 

By  Eve,  though  idl  unweeting,  seconded 

Upon  her  husband ;  saw  their  shame  that  sought 

Vain  covertures ;  but  when  he  saw  descend 

The  Son  of  God  to  judge  them,  terrified 

He  fled ;  not  hoping  to  escape,  but  shun 

The  present ;  fearing,  guilty,  what  his  wrath 

Might  suddenly  inflict ;  that  past,  retum'd 

By  night,  and  listening  where  the  hapless  pair 

Sat  in  their  sad  discourse  and  various  plaint, 

Thence  gather'd  his  own  doom ;  which  understood 

Not  instant,  but  of  future  time,  with  joy 

And  tidings  fraught,  to  hell  he  now  retum'd : 

And  at  the  brink  of  Chaos,  near  the  foot 

Of  this  new  wondrous  pontifioe,  unhoped 

Met)  who  to  meet  him  came,  his  ofiEspring  dear. 

"  Betwixt  the  Centaur. 

Alluding  to  a  ship  steering  her  course  betwixt  tvo  iBUnds :  bo  Satan  directed  hi^  ^J 
between  tbese  two  signs  of  the  zodiac  upwards  :  the  zenith  is  oTerbead.— RicnAaofOK. 

Satan,  to  avoid  being  discovered  (as  he  had  been  before,  b.  iy.  569,  &c.)  bf  Uriel  re- 
gent of  the  sun,  takes  care  to  keep  at  as  great  a  distance  as  powible  ;  and  therefore  vk>l^ 
the  sun  rose  in  Aries,  he  steers  his  course  directly  upwards,  betwixt  the  Centaur  and  |M 
Scorpion^  two  constellations  which  lay  in  a  quite  different  part  of  the  heavens  from  Arirs. 
— Newtoh. 
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Great  joy  was  at  their  meeting,  and  at  sight  ^^ 

Of  that  stupendous  bridge  his  joy  increased. 
Long  he  admiring  stood  ;  till  Sin,  his  £ur 
Enchanting  daughter,  thus  the  silence  broke : 

O  parent,  these  are  thy  magnific  deeds, 
Thy  trophies !  which  thou  view'st  as  not  thine  own : 
Thou  art  their  authonr,  and  prime  architect : 
I  For  I  no  sooner  in  my  heart  divined 

I  i^y  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 

Still  moves  with  thine,  join'd  in  connexion  sweet) 
That  thou  on  earth  hadst  prosper  d,  which  thy  looks 
Now  also  evidence,  but  straight  I  felt, 
Thongh  distant  from  thee  worlds  between,  yet  felt 
That  I  must  after  thee,  with  this  thy  son ; 
Sach  fatal  consequence  unites  us  three. 
I  Hell  could  no  longer  hold  us  in  our  bounds, 

Nor  this  unyoyageable  gulf  obscure 
Detain  from  following  thy  illustrious  track  : 
I'  Thou  hast  achieved  our  liberty,  confined 

j  Within  hell-gates  till  now;  thou  hast  impower*d 

To  fortify  thus  fiu-,  and  overlay,  '" 

'  With  this  portentous  bridge,  the  dark  abyss. 

Thine  now  is  all  the  world ;  thy  virtue  hath  won 

What  thy  hands  builded  not ;  thy  wisdom  gain'd 

With  odds  what  war  hath  lost ;  and  fully  avenged 

Our  foil  in  heaven :  here  thou  shalt  monarch  reign. 

There  didst  not ;  there  let  him  still  victor  sway. 

As  battel  hath  adjudged ;  from  this  new  world 

Retiring,  by  his  own  doom  alienated ; 

And  henceforth  monarchy  with  thee  divide 

I  Of  all  things,  parted  by  the  empyreal  bounds, 

His  quadrature,  from  thy  orbicular  world ; 

Or  try  thee  now  more  dangerous  to  his  throne. 

{  Whom  thus  the  prince  of  darkness  answer  d  glad : 

I  Fair  daughter,  and  thou  son  and  grandchild  both ; 

High  proof  ye  now  have  given  to  be  the  race 
|{  Of  Satan  (for  I  gloiy  in  the  name. 

Antagonist  of  heaven's  Almighty  King ;) 

Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 

The  infenuil  empire,  that  so  near  heaven's  door 

Triumphal  with  triumphal  act  have  met, 

Mine,  with  this  glorious  work ;  and  made  one  realm, 

Hell  and  this  world,  one  realm,  one  continent 

Of  easy  thorough&re.     Therefore, — ^while  I 

Descend  through  darkness,  on  your  road  with  ease, 

To  my  associate  powers,  them  to  acquaint 

With  these  successes,  and  with  them  rejoice ; — 

You  two  this  way,  among  these  numerous  orbs, 

All  yours,  right  down  to  Paradise  descend ; 
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There  dwell  and  reign  in  bliss ;  thence  on  the  earth  J 

Dominion  exercise  and  in  the  air,  "^        I 

Chiefly  on  man,  sole  lord  of  all  declared : 

Him  first  make  sure  your  thrall,  and  lastly  kill. 

My  substitutes  I  send  ye,  and  create 

Plenipotent  on  earth,  of  matchless  might 

Issuing  from  me ;  on  your  joint  yigour  now  *** 

My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends, 

Through  Sin  to  Death  exposed  by  my  exploit. 

If  your  joint  power  prevail,  the  afiairs  of  hell 

No  detriment  need  fear :  go,  and  be  strong ! 

So  saying,  he  dismiss'd  them  ;  they  with  speed  "' 

Their  course  through  thickest  constellations  held, 
Spreading  their  bane  ^ ;  the  blasted  stara  look'd  wan  * ; 
And  planets,  planet-struck  \  real  eclipse 
Then  sufier'd.    The  other  way  Satan  went  down 
The  causey  to  hell-gate :  on  either  side  *'^ 

Disparted  Chaos  overbuilt  exclaim'd. 
And  with  i^bounding  surge  ^  the  bars  assail'd. 
That  scom'd  his  indignation :  through  the  gate. 
Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  pass'd. 

And  all  about  found  desolate ;  for  tliose,  '^ 

Appointed  to  sit  there,  had  left  their  charge. 
Flown  to  the  upper  world ;  the  rest  were  all 

Far  to  the  inland  retired,  about  the  waUs  I 

Of  PandsBmonium,  city  and  proud  seat 

Of  Lucifer ;  so  by  allusion  call*d  *^ 

Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragon'd : 

There  kept  their  watch  the  legions,  while  the  grand  ' 

In  council  sat,  solicitous  what  chance  i 

▼  Spreading  their  bane, 
Ond*B  description  of  the  journey  of  Envy  to  Athens,  and  Milton's  of  Sin  »nd  Destb  to   ; 
Paradise,  have  a  great  resemblance  :  but  whaterer  Milton  imitates,  he  adds  a  groatness  to 
it ;  as  in  this  place,  he  alters  Ovid^s  flowers,  herbs,  people,  and  dtiea,  to  stars,  planets,  snd   , 
worlds. — Ovid,  Met.  ii.  793  : — 

Quacumque  ingreditur,  florentia  proterit  arvs, 
Exurlque  herbas  et  summa  cacnmina  carpit : 
Afflatuqae  sao  populos,  urbeeque,  demosque 
PoUuic 

See  an  *  Essay  upon  Milton*s  Imitation  of  the  Ancients/  p.  42 Nswton 

V  Blasted  start  U>ok*d  wan. 
So  Tasso,  speaking  of  Alecto,  Gier.  Lib.  c.  ix.  st.  1  : — 

Bi  partem  e  dove  passai  campi  lleti 

Beooa,  e  pallido  U  sol  si  f4  repaite."-THTSiu  ^ 

*  Planets,  planet-struck.  i 
We  say  of  a  thing,  when  it  is  blasted  and  withered,  that  it  is  planei-ttruek  s  wd  tlitt 

is  now  applied  to  the  planets  themselves.     And  what  a  sublime  idea  doth  it  give  us  of  tbe  ^ 

devastations  of  Sin  and  Death  !— Newton.  ■ 

7  And  with  rebounding  surge. 
Yiig.  Oeoig.  ii.  161  :— 

Luorinoque  addita  olaustra, 
Atque  Indignatum  magnis  stridoribus  squor.— Nswtoh. 
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Might  intercept  their  emperour  sent ;  bo  he 

Departing  gave  command,  and  they  observed.  *^^ 

As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe, 

B7  Astracan  ',  over  the  snowy  plains, 

Retires ;  or  Bactrian  Sophl,  fh)m  the  horns 

Of  Turkish  crescent,  leaves  all  waste  beyond 

The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  retreat  ^^ 

To  Tauris  or  Casbeen ;  so  these,  the  late 

Heaven- banished  host,  left  desart  utmost  hell 

Many  a  dark  league,  reduced  in  careful  watch 

Round  their  metropolis ;  and  now  expecting 

Each  hour  their  great  adventurer,  from  the  search  **^ 

Of  foreign  worlds :  he  through  the  midst  ^  unmark'd. 

In  show  plebeian  angel  militant 

Of  lowest  order,  pass'd ;  and  from  the  door. 

Of  that  Plutonian  haU,  invisible 

Ascended  his  high  throne ;  which,  under  state  **^ 

Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  the  upper  end 

Was  placed  in  regal  lustre.     Down  awhile 

He  sat,  and  round  about  him  saw,  unseen : 

At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  his  fulgent  head 

And  shape  star-bright  appear'd,  or  brighter ;  clad  ^^ 

With  what  permissive  glory  since  his  fkll 

Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter :  all  amazed 

At  that  so  sudden  blaze,  the  Stygian  throng 

Bent  their  aspect,  and  whom  they  wish*d  beheld. 

Their  mighty  chief  retum'd  :  loud  was  the  acclaim ;  *^ 

Forth  rush'd  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers. 

Raised  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy 

Congratulant  approach'd  him  ;  who  with  hand 

Silence,  and  with  these  words  attention,  won : 

Thrones,  dominations  \  princedoms,  virtues,  powers ;  *^ 

*  Bjf  Astracan. 

A  eooBiienble  part  of  the  Czar's  dominiona,  formerly  a  Tartarian  kingdom,  with  capital 
city  of  the  same  name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Volga,  at  its  fall  into  the  Caspian  sea  ; 
^  Baetrian  Sophi,  the  Peiviaii  emperor,  named  of  Bactria,  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest 
proriooes  of  Persia ;  fnnn  the  horns  nf  Turkish  crescent^  his  Turkish  enemies,  who 
^  the  cresoent  in  their  ensigns  ;  leaves  all  waste  beyond  the  realm  of  Aladule,  the 
Greater  ArmeniA,  called  Aladule  of  its  last  king  Aladules,  slain  by  Selymus  the  First,  in 
^  nireat  io  Tauris,  a  great  city  of  Persia,  now  called  Ecbatana,  sometime  in  the  hands 
«f  tiie  Tttrka,  but  retaken  in  1603  by  Abas,  king  of  Persia ;  or  Casbeen,  one  of  the  great- 
ot  cities  of  Persia^  towards  the  Caspian  sea,  where  the  Persian  monarchs  made  their 
^^^^idenee  after  the  loss  of  Tauris,  from  which  it  is  distant  sixty-fiye  German  miles  to  the 
•OQtli.cast..^HuMB. 

•  B0  through  the  midst 

Thit  lecount  of  Satan's  passing  unmark'd  through  the  midst  of  the  angels;  nnd  ascending 
l^is  throne  invisible ;  and  seeing  there  about  him,  himself  unseen;  and  then  bursting  forth, 
*s  fnuk  a  cloud,  in  glory ;  seems  to  be  copied  from  a  like  adventure  of  ^neas,  Yiig.  ^n.  L 
«9.-NtwTow. 

b  Thrones^  dominations. 

It  is  eommon  with  Homer  to  make  use  of  the  tame  verse  several  times,  and  especially 
•t  tlie  begmning  of  his  speeches  — Newton. 
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For  in  poaBeasKMi  sodi,  not  onlj  of  right, 

I  can  re,  and  dedaie  ye  now ;  retnin'd 

Snooeasliil  beyond  hope,  to  lead  ye  forth 

Trinmphant  oat  of  this  infiemal  pit 

Abominable,  aecoiaed,  the  honae  of  woe. 

And  dongeon  of  our  tyrant :  now  poaseaa^ 

As  lords,  a  spacioas  world,  to  our  native  besTen 

Little  inferioar,  by  my  adTentnie  haid 

With  perfl  great  adueved.     Long  were  to  tell 

What  I  hare  done,  what  snfier'd ;  with  what  pun 

Voyaged  the  mueal,  vast,  nnboonded  deep 

Of  horrible  conloaioa ;  over  whidi 

By  Sin  and  Death  a  broad  way  now  is  paired. 

To  expedite  yoor  glorious  mascfa ;  bnt  I 

ToQ'd  oot  my  nneoath  paamge,  forced  to  ride 

The  nntnctable  abyss,  plunged  in  the  womb 

Of  unoriginal  Night  and  Chaos  wild ; 

That,  jealous  of  their  seereta,  fiercely  opposed 

My  journey  strange,  with  clamourous  uproar 

Protesting  Cite  supreme ;  thence  how  I  found 

The  new-created  world,  which  &me  in  heaven 

Long  had  foretold,  a  fobric  wonderfol 

Of  absolute  perfection !  therein  man 

Placed  in  a  Paradise,  by  our  exile 

Made  hi4>py :  him  by  fraud  I  have  seduced 

From  his  Creator ;  and,  the  more  to  increase 

Your  wonder,  with  an  apple ;  he,  thereat 

Ofiended,  worth  your  laughter !  hath  given  up 

Both  his  beloved  man  and  all  his  world. 

To  Sin  and  Death  a  prey ;  and  so  to  us, 

Without  our  hazard,  labour,  or  alarm. 

To  range  in,  and  to  dwell,  and  over  man 

To  rule,  as  over  all  he  should  have  ruled. 

True  is,  me  also  he  hath  judged,  or  rather 

Me  not,  but  the  brute  serpent,  in  whose  shape 

Man  I  deceived :  that  which  to  me  belongs 

Is  enmity,  which  he  will  put  between 

Me  and  mankind ;  I  am  to  braise  his  heel ; 

His  seed,  when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head. 

A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  braise, 

Or  much  more  grievous  pain  ?     Ye  have  the  account 

Of  my  performance :  what  remains,  ye  gods, 

Bnt  up,  and  enter  now  into  full  bliss  ? 

So  having  said,  awhile  he  stood,  expecting 
Their  universal  diout,  and  high  applause, 
To  fill  his  ear :  when,  contrary,  he  hears 
On  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongues, 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn :  he  wonder  d,  but  not  long 
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Had  leisure,  wondering  at  himself  now  more : 

His  yisage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare ; 

His  arms  dtmg  to  his  ribs ;  his  legs  entwining 

Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  fell  ° 

A  znonstrons  serpent '  on  his  belly  prone, 

Relnctant,  but  in  vain ;  a  greater  Power 

Now  ruled  him,  pumsh'd  in  the  shape  he  sinn'd, 

According  to  his  doom.     He  would  have  spoke, 

But  hiss  for  hiss  retum'd  with  forked  tongue 

To  forked  tongue ;  for  now  were  all  transform'd 

Alike,  to  serpents  all,  as  accessories 

To  his  bold  riot :  dreadful  was  the  din  _ 

Of  hisBiug  through  the  hall,  thick-swarming  now 

With  complicated  monsters  head  and  tail, 

ScorpioiL,  and  asp,  and  amphisbsena  dire. 

Cerastes  hom*d,  hydms,  and  elops  drear. 

And  dipsas  (not  so  thick  swarm'd  once  the  soil 

Bediopt  with  blood  of  Gorgon,  or  the  isle 

Ophiusa)  ;  but  still  greatest  he  the  midst. 

Now  dragon  grown,  larger  than  whom  the  sun 

Ingender'd  in  the  Pythian  vale  on  slime. 

Huge  Python,  and  his  power  no  less  he  seem'd 

Abore  the  rest  still  to  retain.     They  all 

Him  followed,  issuing  forth  to  the  open  field, 

Where  all  yet  left  of  that  reyolted  rout, 

HeaVen-fallen,  in  station  stood  or  just  array ; 

Sublime  with  expectation  when  to  see 

In  triumph  issuing  forth  their  glorious  chief. 

They  saw,  but  other  sight  indeed !  a  crowd 

Of  ugly  serpents ;  horrour  on  them  fell. 

And  horrid  sympathy ;  for  what  they  saw. 

They  felt  themselyes,  now  changing :  down  their  arms, 

Down  fell  both  spear  and  shield  ;  down  they  as  fiist ; 

And  the  dire  hiss  renew'd,  and  the  dire  form 

Catch'd,  by  contagion ;  like  in  punishment, 

As  in  their  crime.     Thus  was  the  applause  they  meant 

Tum'd  to  exploding  hiss,  triumph  to  shame 

Cast  on  themselves  from  their  own  mouths.     There  stood 

V  Supplanted  doum  he/eU. 

We  nukj  obeerve  Iiere  a  ringular  beauty  and  elegance  in  Milton*s  language,  and  that  is 
ku  nnng  words  in  tbeir  strict  and  literal  sense,  vrhich  are  commonly  applied  to  a  metaphor- 
ical meaning;  whereby  he  gives  peculiar  force  to  his  expressions,  and  the  literal  meaning 
tpfwan  more  new  and  striking  than  the  metaphor  itself  :  we  have  an  instance  of  this  in 
tbe  word  tupplanted^  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "•  supplanto,"  to  trip  up  one*8 
ticcls,  or  overthrow,  '*  a  plantn  pedis  subtus  emota :  **  and  there  are  abundance  of  other  ex- 
&tnpUs  in  several  parts  of  this  work ;  but  let  it  suffice  to  have  taken  notice  of  it  here  once 
for  slL — Nkwton. 

^  A  montlrotit  terpent. 

MUton,  in  describing  8atan*s  transformation  into  a  serpent,  had  no  doubt  in  mind  the 
tTaacfennation  of  Cadmns  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  to  which  he  had  alluded 
before  in  b.  ix.  905.     See  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  575.— Nxwtoh. 
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A  grove  hard  by,  sprung  up  with  this  their  change, 
His  will  who  reigns  above,  to  aggravate 

Their  penance,  laden  with  fair  fruit,  like  that  "^ 

Which  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Eve 
Used  by  the  tempter :  on  that  prospect  strange 
Their  earnest  eyes  they  fix*d,  imagining 
For  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude 
Now  risen,  to  work  them  farther  woe  or  shame; 
Yet,  parch'd  with  scalding  thirst  and  hunger  fierce, 
Though  to  delude  them  sent,  could  not  abstain ; 
But  on  they  roU'd  in  heaps,  and,  up  the  trees 
Climbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 
That  curl'd  MegsBra.    Greedily  they  pluck'd 
The  fruitage  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  ®  where  Sodom  flamed ; 
This  more  delusive,  not  the  touch,  but  taste 
Deceived :  they  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  firuit  ^ 

Chew*d  bitter  ashes,  which  the  offended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected :  oft  they  assay 'd. 
Hunger  and  thirst  constraining ;  drugg'd  as  oft, 
With  hatefulest  disrelish  writhed  their  jaws, 

With  soot  and  cinders  fill'd ;  so  oft  they  fell  '^ 

Into  the  same  illusion,  not  as  man 

Whom  they  triumph*d  once  lapsed  ^    Thus  were  they  plagued. 
And  worn  with  famine  long  and  ceaseless  hiss, 
Till  their  lost  shape,  permitted,  they  resumed ; 
Yearly  enjoin'd,  some  say,  to  undergo  ^^^ 

This  annual  humbling  certain  number  d  days, 
To  dash  their  pride  and  joy  for  man  seduced. 
However,  some  tradition  they  dispersed 
Among  the  heathen  of  their  purchase  got ; 

And  &bled  how  the  serpent,  whom  they  call'd  ^ 

Ophion,  with  Eurynome,  the  wide- 
Encroaching  Eve  perhaps,  had  first  the  rule 

*  Near  that  bituminous  lake. 

Tlie  Dead  Sea,  or  tbe  Uke  Asphaltites,  so  called  from  the  bitumen  which  it  it  laad  t« 
have  cast  up ;  near  which  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  situated.  Josephus  mentions  the 
apples  of  Sodom  as  dissolving  into  ashes  and  smoke  at  the  first  touch  :  but  our  country- 
men, Sandys  and  Maundrell,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land,  are  inclined  to  disbclievr  tbiu 
such  fruit  existed.  Cotovicus,  describing  Sodom,  &c.,  positively  asserts  the  same  particu- 
lars of  these  apples,  which  the  Jewish  historian  mentions,  and  to  which  the  poet  very 
minutely  alludes  :  ^  Hinc  quoque  arbores  hillic  spectea  visu  pulcheirimas,  et  poma  viri* 
dantia  producentes,  adspectu  ridentia  et  nitida,  et  qu«  edendi  generent  apectantiVus  cupt- 
ditatem,  sed  intus  &villa  et  cinere  plena  ;  qua  ipsa  etiam,  si  carpaa,  fatiscunt,  et  in  cincTcm 
resolvuntur,  et  quasi  adhuc  arderent,  fumum  excitant.*'  Itin.  Hieroaol.  p.  312.  See  also 
Sir  John  Mandeville*s  Travels,  cd.  1725,  p.  122,  where  he  is  speaking  of  thb  deluatve 
fruit. — Todd. 

'  Once  lapsed. 

Whom  being  once  lapsed,  they  triumphed ; — in  opposition  to  thcmselres,  who  oflen  fcU 
into  the  same  illusion. 
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Of  high  Olympus ;  thence  by  Saturn  driven 
And  Ope,  ere  yet  Dictiean  Jove  was  bom. 

Meanwhile  in  Paradise  the  hellish  pair  "^ 

Too  soon  arriyed ;  Sin,  there  in  power  *  before, 
Onoe  actual ;  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant ;  behind  her  Death, 
Close  following,  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse  ^  ;  to  whom  Sin  thus  began  :  '^ 

Second  of  Satan  sprung,  all-conquering  Death ! 
What  ihink*st  thou  of  our  empire  now,  though  eam'd 
With  travail  difficult?  not  better  far, 
Than  still  at  hell's  dark  threshold  to  have  sat  watch. 
Unnamed,  undreaded,  and  thyself  half-starved  ? 

Whom  thus  the  sin-bom  monster  answer  d  soon : 
To  me,  who  with  eternal  fiimine  pine, 
Alike  is  hell,  or  Paradise,  or  heaven ; 
There  best,  where  most  with  ravine  I  may  meet : 
Which  here,  though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems  ^ 
To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  un-hidebound  ^  coi*pse. 

To  whom  the  incestuous  mother  thus  replied : 
Thou  therefore  on  these  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
Feed  first ;  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish,  and  fowl ; 
No  homely  monels :  and  whatever  thing 
The  scythe  of  Time  mows  down,  devour  unspared ; 
Till  I,  in  man  residing,  through  the  race, 
His  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  actions,  idl  infect ; 
And  season  him  thy  last  and  sweetest  prey. 
This  said,  they  both  betook  them  several  way% 
Both  to  destroy,  or  unimmortal  make 
All  kinds,  and  for  destruction  to  mature 
Sooner  or  later ;  which  the  Almighty  seeing. 
From  lus  tnnsoendant  seat  the  saints  among. 
To  those  bright  orden  utter  d  thus  his  voice : 

See,  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  ^  advance 

f  SiHt  there  in  power. 
The  ■enae  is,  that,  before  the  Fall,  Sin  wu  in  power,  or  potentially  in  Paradise  ;  that 
ooer,  TIE.,  upon  the  Pall,  it  was  actually  there,  dioagh  not  Bodily ;  but  that  now,  npon 
it  arritml  in  Paradise,  it  was  there  in  body,  and  dwelt  there  as  a  constant  inhabitant.  The 
wonia,  M  bodp,  allude  to  what  St.  Paul  says,  Rom.  yi,  6,  "  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be 
destroyed.'* — PcaBCS. 

k  Not  mounted  pet 
On  his  pale  horse. 
Milton  has  giren  a  fine  turn  to  this  poetical  thought  by   saying  that  Death  had  not 
mounted  yet  on  his  pale  horse :  for,  Uiough  he  was  to  have  a  long  and  all-conquering 
power,  he  had  not  yet  begun,  neither  was  he  for  some  time  to  put  it  in  execution. — Gebbnwood. 

1  Too  little  eeewu, 
Cempare  Pror.  zzvii.  30.  '^  Hell  and  destruction  are  never  full ;  so  the  eyes  of  man 
are  never  satisfied." — Tom>. 

J  Un-hid€bound. 
Not  t^t-bound,  as  when  ereatnres  are  swoln  and  fuU.^— Newton. 

k  Doge  efhOL 
'        Newton  thinks  some  of  the  expressions  in  this  description  too  coarse :  they  are  par* 
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To  waste  and  hayoc  yonder  world,  which  I 

So  fiedr  and  good  created ;  and  had  still 

Kept  in  that  state,  had  not  the  folly  of  man 

Let  in  these  wasteful  furies,  who  iropnte*  *" 

Folly  to  me  ;  BO  doth  the  prince  of  hell 

And  his  adherents,  that  with  so  much  ease 

I  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess 

A  place  so  heavenly ;  and,  conniving,  seem 

To  gratify  my  scornful  enemies,  *** 

That  laugh,  as  if,  transported  with  seme  fit 

Of  passion,  I  to  them  had  quitted  all. 

At  random  yielded  up  to  their  misrule ; 

And  know  not  that  I  call'd,  and  drew  them  thither. 

My  hell-hounds,  to  lick  up  the  draff  and  filth  ^ 

Which  man's  polluting  sin  with  taint  hath  shed 

On  what  was  pure ;  till,  cramm'd  and  goiged,  nigh  burst 

With  suckM  and  glutted  offsd,  at  one  sling 

Of  thy  victorious  arm,  well-pleasing  Son, 

Both  Sin,  and  Death,  and  yawning  grave ',  at  last,  *" 

Through  Chaos  hurVd,  obstruct  the  mouth  of  hell  ^ 

For  ever,  and  seal  up  his  ravenous  jaws. 

Then  heaven  and  earth  renew'd  shidl  be  made  pure 

To  sanctity,  that  shall  receive  no  stain : 

Till  then,  tlie  curse  pronounced  on  both  precedes.  ** 

He  ended,  and  the  heaVenly  audience  loud 
Sung  halleluiah,  as  the  sound  of  seas. 
Through  multitude  that  sung :  Just  are  thy  ways  °, 
Righteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works : 
Who  can  extenuate  thee  ?     Next,  to  the  Son, 
Destined  Restorer  of  mankind,  by  whom 
New  heaven  and  earth  shall  to  the  ages  rise, 
Or  down  from  heaven  descend.    Such  was  their  song ; 

ticularly  so  from  ver.  630,  but  they  lutve  a  wone  fault ;  they  are  the  expresdom  of  mm 
human  indignation  and  scorn ;  and  are  therefore  unsuitable  to  the  Deity.  The  difficulty, 
however,  of  assigning  to  the  divine  displeasure  terms  of  language  according  with  his  purity. 
as  well  as  anger,  is  hardly  surmountable. 

1  Death,  and  j^wninff  grave. 

Death  and  the  grave,  meaning  the  same,  is  a  pleonasm ;  which,  adding  force  and  eneriQr. 
and  calling  forth  the  attetion,  is  a  beanty  common  in  the  best  writers  ;  hot  not  for  thiU 
reason  only  has  Milton  used  it :  the  Scripture  has  thus  joined  Death  and  the  grave,  Ilod. 
xiii.  14 ;  Cor.  xv.  55  ;  and  ReV.  xx.  13;  where  the  word  rendered  'bell'  signifies  also 
the  grave. — Richardsoh. 

■  Obitruet  the  mcuth  ^  heU, 

Mr.  Boyd,  the  learned  and  elegant  translator  of  Dante's  ^'  Inferno,^  is  of  opimon  that 
the  sublime  imagination  of  Dante, — "  that  the  earthquake  which  attended  the  crucifixion, 
overthrew  the  infernal  ramparts,  and  obstructed  the  way  to  hell,** — gave  the  hint  to  Milton, 
that  Sin  and  Death  first  built  the  infernal  bridge,  whose  partial  ruin  at  least  waa  the  eoo* 
sequence  of  the  resurrection.     See  the  **  Inferno,"  c  xxiii. — Todd. 

•  J%ut  are  thp  wape. 
The  same  song,  says  Dr.  Newton,  that  they  are  represented  singing  in  Rerelations,  R«v. 
XV.  3 ;  xvi.  7  ;  as  in  the  foregoing  passage,  which  is  remarked  also  by  jiddison,  he  alludes 
to  Rev.  xix.  6. — Todd. 
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While  the  Creator,  calling  forth  by  name 

His  mighty  angela,  gave  them  several  charge, 

As  sorted  best  with  present  things.    The  sun 

Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine. 

As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat 

Scarce  tolerable,  and  from  the  north  to  call 

Decrepit  winter ;  fix>m  the  south  to  bring 

Solstitial  summer  s  heat.    To  the  blanc  moon 

Her  office  they  prescribed ;  to  the  other  five 

Their  planetary  motions,  and  aspects, 

In  sextile  %  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite. 

Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 

In  synod  unbenign  ;  and  taught  the  fix'd 

Their  influence  malignant  when  to  shower. 

Which  of  them  rising  with  the  sun,  or  falling, 

Should  prove  tempestuous :  to  the  winds  they  set 

Their  comers,  when  with  bluster  to  confound 

Sea,  air,  and  i^ore ;  the  thunder  when  to  roll 

With  terrour  through  the  dark  aereal  hall. 

Some  say,  he  bid  his  angels  ^  turn  askance 

The  poles  of  earth,  twice  ten  degrees  and  more. 

From  the  sun's  axle  ;  they  with  labour  push'd  ^^ 

Oblique  the  centric  globe :  some  say,  the  sun 

Was  bid  turn  reins  from  the  equinoctial  road 

Like-distant  breadth  to  Taurus  with  the  seven 

Atlantic  Sisters,  and  the  Spartan  Twins, 

Up  to  the  tropic  Crab :  thence  down  amain 

By  Leo,  and  the  Viigin,  and  the  Scales, 

As  deep  as  Capricorn ;  to  bring  in  change 

Of  seasons  to  each  dime ;  else  had  the  spring 

Perpetual  smiled  on  earth  with  vemant  flowers 

Equal  in  days  and  nights,  except  to  those 

Beyond  the  polar  circles ;  to  them  day 

Had  unbenighted  dione ;  while  the  low  sun. 

To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 

Had  rounded  still  the  horizon,  and  not  known 

Or  east  or  west ;  which  had  forbid  the  snow 

From  cold  Estotiland  %  and  south  as  iar 

o  IntextiU, 
If  u  mmcrfiry  <wtentetion  of  learaing  be,  u  Addison  observefl,  one  of  Milton's  fkulta ; 
it  oertaioly  most  be  an  mgraTation  of  it,  where  he  not  only  introduoes  but  countenances) 
•Qcb  entbusastic,  unphilosopbical  notions,  as  this  jargon  of  the  astrologers  is   made  up 
«t— Thywu 

P  Bid  hit  angeU. 
h  nu  '*^  eternal  spring,*'  b.  iv.  268,  before  the  Fall  ;  and  he  is  now  accounting  for  the 
^luttge  of  season*  after  tbe  Fall,  and  mentions  the  two  famous  hypotheses.— Ncwton. 

4  Estotiland. 
A  great  tract  of  land  in  the  north  of  America,  towards  the  arctic  circle  and  Hudson's 
B«% ;  as  Magellan  is  a  country  in  South  America,  which,  together  with  its  straits,  took 
tbrir  name  of  Ferdinandns  Magellanus,  a  Portuguese,  who  in  the  year  1520  first  discovered 
Ikon.— Hums. 
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Beneath  Magellan.     At  that  tasted  fruit, 

The  sun,  as  from  Thyestean  hanqnet '',  tum'd 

His  couTBe  intended  ;  else,  how  had  the  world 

Inhabited,  though  sinless,  more  than  now, 

Avoided  pinching  cold  and  scorching  heat  1 

These  changes  in  the  heavens,  though  slow,  produced 

Like  ehange  on  sea  and  land  ;  sideral  blast, 

Vapour,  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot, 

Corrupt  and  pestilent :  now  from  the  north 

Of  Norumbega%  and  the  Samoed  shore. 

Bursting  their  brazen  dungeon,  arm'd  with  ice, 

And  snow,  and  hail,  and  stormy  gust  and  flaw, 

Boreas,  and  Csecias  \  and  Aigestes  loud. 

And  Thrascias,  rend  the  woods,  and  seas  upturn ; 

With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  south 

Notus,  and  Afer  black  with  thunderous  clouds 

From  Serraliona :  thwart  of  these,  as  fierce. 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds, 

Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise, 

Sirocco  and  Libecduo.     Thus  began 

Outrage  from  lifeless  things ;  but  Discord  first. 

Daughter  of  Sin,  among  the  irrational 

Death  introduced,  through  fierce  antipathy : 

Beast  now  with  beast  'gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl, 

And  fish  with  fish :  to  graze  the  herb  °  all  leaving. 

Devour  d  each  other ;  nor  stood  much  in  awe 

Of  man,  but  fled  him ;  or,  with  countenance  grim. 

Glared  on  him  passing.     These  were  from  without  * 

'  Thjfestean  banqttet. 
The  bloody  banquet  given  by  Atreus  to  bis  brother  Thyestc*,  at  which  the  flc»h  of  his 
own  children  was  served  up  among  the  festire  meats ;  an  implacable  resentiurat  of  »d 
adulterous  injury.  This  feast  was  the  master  and  leading  horror  of  classical  anliqaitv : 
it  drew  retributiye  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus ;  foHo^<l 
by  the  parricide  of  Orestes :  but  all  these  horrors  are  summed  up  in  the  prophetic  imvior 
of  Cassandra,  as  given  by  the  daring  MachyluB^  in  his  ** Agamemnon.** 

Nommbega,  a  province  of  the  northern  Armenia;  Samoieda,  in  the  nortb-ci**  ^^ 
Muscovy,  upon  the  frozen  sea. — Hume. 

*  Boreas  and  Caeioi, 

In  thb  account  of  the  winds,  is  a  needless  ostentation  of  learning,  and  a  strange  mixture 
of  ancient  and  modem  Latin  and  Italian  names  together.  These  are  the  foibles  and  vc^ 
parts  of  our  author.— Newton. 

These  "  foibles  and  weak  parts "  of  Milton  may  not  be  equally  apparent  to  all  critic*- 
He  gratified  his  ear  indeed  with  words  of  truly  epic  force  and  dignity ;  but  it  is  be»<  " 
least  to  explain  such  as  are  unusual  to  the  English  reader.  The  Levant  and  the  PoDcai 
(Eurus  and  Zephyr)  are  the  east  and  west  winds  ;  '^  their  lateral  noise,  Sirocco  u)«l 
libecchio,"  are  the  south-east  and  south-west. 

«  To  graze  (he  herb. 
Whether  Milton's  notion  was  right  or  not,  is  another  question ;  but  certainly  it  ▼**  ^ 
notion,  that  beast,  fowl,  and  fish  grazed  the  herb  before  the  Fall. — Newton. 

▼  Thete  were  from  without. 
The  transition  to  Adam  here  is  very  easy  and  natural,  and  cannot  fiul   of  pleasiog  ^ 
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The  growing  miseries,  which  Adam  saw  '^' 

I  Already  in  part,  thoogh  hid  in  gloomiest  shade, 

To  soiTow  abandon'd,  but  worse  felt  within ; 

And,  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost, 

Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  complaint : 

O  miserable  of  happy !  is  this  the  end  ^'^ 

I  Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  me  so  late 

I  The  gloTy  of  that  glory  ?  who  now  become 

Accursed,  of  blessed,  hide  me  from  the  face 

Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  bight  h 

Of  happiness!     Yet  well,  if  here  would  end  "* 

The  miseiy ;  I  deserved  it,  and  would  bear 

My  own  deserrings ;  but  tiiis  will  not  serre : 
||  All  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  shall  beget, 

Is  propagated  curse.     O  voice,  once  heard 

Delightfiilly,  Increase  and  multiply ;  '^ 

Now  death  to  hear !  for  what  can  I  increase 

Or  multiply,  but  curses  on  my  head  ? 

Who  of  aU  ages  to  succeed,  but,  feeling 

The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curse 
(  My  head?    Ill  fieure  our  ancestor  impure  I  '" 

I  For  this  we  may  thank  Adam  !  but  his  thanks 

Shall  be  the  execration :  so,  besides 

Mine  own  that  bide  upon  me,  all  from  me 
I,  Shall  with  a  fierce  reflux  on  me  rebound  ; 

On  me,  as  on  their  natural  centre,  light  ^" 

Heavy,  though  in  their  place.     O  fleeting  joys 

Of  Pandise,  dear-bought  with  lasting  woes ! 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay  ^ 
'  To  mould  me  man?    Did  I  solicit  thee 

I  From  darkness  to  promote  me,  or  here  place  ^" 

,  In  this  delicious  garden  ?     As  my  will 

Concurr*d  not  to  my  being,  it  were  but  right 

And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust ; 

Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 
;  All  I  received ;  unable  to  perform  ^^ 

Thy  terms  too  hardi  by  which  I  was  to  hold 

The  good  I  sought  not.     To  the  loss  of  that, 

Sufficient  penalty,  why  hast  thou  added 

The  sense  of  endless  woes  ?    Inexplicable 

Thy  justice  seems :  yet,  to  say  truth,  too  late  ^^ 

I  thus  contest ;  then  should  have  been  refused 

Those  terma,  whatever,  when  they  were  proposed : 

'^^>  We  hftve  Been  great  tlteradons  produced  in  nature,  and  it  if  now  time  to  see  how 
^w  ig  affected  with  them  ;  and  whether  the  disorders  wiihin  are  not  even  worse  than 
"•wewilAoy/ — Newtoh. 

V  From  my  c/ay. 

,  ^  I«iah's  animated  expostulation,  xiv.  9  : — ^*'  Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that  fikshioneth 
«i  Whst  makett  thoa  !"— Todd. 
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Thou  didst*  accept  them ;  wilt  thoa  enjoy  the  good. 

Then  caTil  the  ooaditionB  I  and,  though  God 

Made  thee  without  thy  leaye,  what  if  thy  son  '*** 

ProTe  disohedient,  and,  xeproyed,  retort, 

Wherefore  didst  thou  heget  me  ?    I  aonght  it  not : 

Wouldst  thou  admit  for  his  contempt  of  thee 

That  prond  excuse  ?  yet  him  not  thy  election. 

Bat  natural  necessity  hc^ot.  ^^ 

God  made  thee  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 

To  senre  him ;  thy  reward  was  of  his  grace ; 

Thy  punishment  then  justly  is  at  his  wilL 

Be  it  so,  for  I  submit ;  his  doom  is  &ir. 

That  dust  I  am,  and  shall  to  dust  return :  ^^ 

O  welcome  hour  whenever !    Why  delays 

His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 

Fix'donthisday?    Why  do  I  OTerlive  1 

Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 

To  deathless  pain  ?    How  gladly  would  I  meet  ^^ 

Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 

Insensible  !    How  glad  would  lay  me  down, 

As  in  my  mother  s  lap  I    There  I  should  rest. 

And  sleep  secure ;  his  dreadful  voice'  no  more 

Would  thunder  in  my  ears ;  no  fear  of  worse  ^** 

To  me,  and  to  my  o^pring,  would  torment  me 

With  cruel  expectation.     Yet  one  doubt 

Pursues  me  stUl,  lest  all  I  cannot  die; 

Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life',  the  ^irit  of  man 

Which  God  inspired,  cannot  together  perish  ^ 

With  this  corporeal  clod  :  then  'm  the  grave. 

Or  ia  some  other  dismal  place,  who  knows 

But  I  shall  die  a  living  death?    O  thought 

Horrid,  if  true  !     Yet  why  ?    It  was  but  breath 

Of  life  that  sinn'd ;  what  dies  but  what  had  life  ^ 

And  sin  ?    The  body  properly  hath  neither. 

All  of  me  then  shall  die :  let  this  appease 

The  doubt,  since  human  reach  no  ferther  knows : 

For,  though  the  Lord  of  all  be  infinite, 

Is  his  wrath  also  ?    Be  it,  man  is  not  so,  ** 

But  mortal  doom'd.    How  can  he  exercise 

Wrath  without  end  on  man,  whom  death  must  end  ? 

Can  he  make  deathless  death  ?    That  were  to  make 

>  Thou  didst. 
The  clwnge  of  persons,  Bometimes  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first,  and  lometioMt  to 
himself  in  the  second,  is  rery  remarkable  in  this  speech,  as  well  as  the  chaage  of  pvaioot : 
and  in  like  manner  he  speaks  sometimes  of  God. — Nbwton. 

7  His  drea^l  voice. 
Perhaps  suggested  bjr  Job  zzzvii.  5  :— ''  God  thondereth  marvellouslr  with  his  ▼«»».'* 
— Todd. 

*  That  pure  breath  of  ii/k. 
Sec  Gen.  ii.  7. 
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Strange  contradictioD,  which  to  God  himself 

Impossible  is  held ;  as  argument  *^ 

Of  weakness,  not  of  power.    Will  he  draw  out. 
For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite, 
In  poniah'd  man,  to  satisfy  his  rigour, 
I  Satisfied  neyer  ?    That  were  to  extend 

His  sentence  beyond  dust  and  nature's  law,  *<>' 

By  which  all  causes  el8e%  according  still 

To  the  reception  of  their  matter,  act ; 

Not  to  the  extent  of  their  own  sphere.     But  say 

That  death  be  not  one  stroke,  as  I  supposed, 

Bereaying  sense,  but  endless  misery  **® 

From  this  day  onward ;  which  I  feel  begun 

Both  in  me,  and  without  me ;  and  so  last 

To  perpetuity  :^ay,  me !  that  fear 

Comes  thundering**  back  with  dreadful  revolution 

On  my  defenoeleas  head ;  both  death  and  I  *^* 

Am  found  eternal,  and  incorporate  both : 

Nor  I  on  my  part  ungle' ;  in  me  all 

Fosteri^  stands  cursed :  fair  patrimony 

That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons !  O,  were  I  able 

Xo  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  ye  none !  *'® 

So  disinherited,  how  would  you  toless 

Me,  now  your  curse  I    Ah,  why  should  all  mankind, 

For  one  man's  fault,  thus  guiltless  be  condemn'd. 

If  guiltless !    But  from  me  what  can  proceed, 

But  all  corrupt ;  both  mind  and  will  depraved,  *'^ 

Not  to  do  only,  but  to  will  the  same 

With  me  ?    How  can  they  then  acquitted  stand 

In  right  of  God  1    Him,  after  all  disputes, 

Forced  I  absolve :  all  my  evasions  vain, 

And  reasonings,  though  through  mazes,  lead  me  still  *^^ 

But  to  my  own  conviction :  first  and  last 

On  me,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 

Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due ; 

•  Bff  which  all  causes  else. 
An  other  agents  act  in  proportion  to  the  reception  or  capacity  of  the  subject  matter,  and 
not  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  own  power :  an  allusion  to  an  axiom  of  the  schools  : — • 
^^Omae  efficicns  agit  secundum  vires  recipientis,  Don  suas." — Newton. 

*  That/ear 
Comet  thunderinff. 
The  thought  is  fine  as  it  is  natural.  The  sinner  may  invent  never  so  many  arguments 
ia  bvour  of  the  annihilation  and  utter  extinction  of  the  soul ;  hut,  after  all  his  subterfuges 
•ftd  evasions,  the  fear  of  a  future  state,  and  the  dread  of  everlasting  punishment,  ^^U  still 
pwsoe  him :  he  may  put  it  off  for  a  time,  hut  it  will  return  unth  dreadful  revolution  ; 
•ad,  let  him  affect  what  serenity  and  gaiety  he  pleases,  will,  notwithstanding,  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  eom£  tlmndering  back  on  hit  de/encelett  Aeac/.— Nxwton. 

e  Ifor  I  on  my  part  tingle. 
And  this  curse  was  the  patrimony  which  he  was  to  leave  to  his  sons.     The  author  had 
in  view  2  Eadr.  viL  48  : — '*'  O  thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done  P  for  though  it  was  thou 
that  anned,  thou  art  not  &IIen  alone,  but  we  all  that  come  of  thee/' — Nbwton. 
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So  might  the  wrath !  Fond  wish !  oouldst  thou  support  , 

That  burden,  heavier  than  the  earth  to  bear ;  "^     | 

Than  all  the  world  much  heayier,  though  divided 
With  that  bad  woman  ?    Thus,  what  thou  desirest. 
And  what  thou  fear'st,  alike  destroys  all  hope 
Of  refuge,  and  concludes  thee  miserable 
Beyond  all  past  example^  and  future : 
To  Satan  only  like  both  crime  and  doom. 

0  conscience !  into  what  abyss  of  fears 
And  horrours  hast  thou  driven  me ;  out  of  which 

1  find  no  way,  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged  1 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud, 
Through  the  still  night  * ;  not  now,  as  ere  man  fell. 
Wholesome,  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  bUck  air 
Accompanied ;  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom ; 
Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 
All  things  with  double  terrour :  on  the  ground 
Outstretch'd  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground ;  and  oft 
Cursed  his  creation ;  death  as  oft  accused 
Of  tardy  execution,  since  denounced 
The  day  of  his  ofience.    Why  comes  not  death. 
Said  he,  with  one  thrice-aooeptable  stroke 
To  end  me  ?    Shall  truth  fail  to  keep  her  word. 
Justice  divine  not  hasten  to  be  just? 
But  death  comes  not  at  call ;  justice  divine 
Mends  not  her  slowest  pace  for  prayers  or  cries. 

0  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocks,  dales,  and  bowers ! 
With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  i^ades 
To  answer,  and  resound  far  other  song. 
Whom  thus  afflicted  when  sad  Eve  beheld. 
Desolate  where  she  sat,  approaching  nigh. 
Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay'd ; 
But  her  with  stern  regard  he  thus  repell'd  : 

Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent !    That  name  best 
Befits  thee  with  him  leagued,  thyself  as  &lse 
And  hateful ;  nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape, 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine^  may  show 
Thy  inward  fraud ;  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth ;  lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them  !    But  for  thee 

1  had  persisted  happy :  had  not  thy  pride 

'  Beff<md  attpast  example, 
Ab  Adam  is  here  speaking  in  great  agonies  of  mind,  he  aggravatea  his  own  misirf «  aaJ 
concludes  it  to  be  greater  and  worse  than  that  of  the  fallen  angels,  or  all  fbture  men  ;  as 
having  in  himself  alone  the  source  of  misery  for  all  his  posterity ;  whereas  both  angels  and 
men  had  only  their  own  to  bear.  Satan  was  only  like  him,  as  beiiu^  the  ringlaader;  and 
this  added  very  much  to  his  remorse ;  as  we  read  in  b.  i.  605. — Ncwroii. 

•  Throuifh  the  still  night. 
This,  we  conceive,  must  be  some  other  night  than  that  immediately  afler  the  Fall. — 
Newtom. 
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And  wandering  yanity,  when  least  was  safe,  *^^ 

Rejected  my  forewarning,  and  djsdain'd 

Not  to  be  trusted ;  longing  to  be  seen, 

Though  by  the  devil  himself,  him  overweening 

To  over-reach ;  but,  with  the  serpent  meeting, 

FooI'd  and  beguiled ;  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee. 

To  trust  thee  from  my  side ;  imagined  wise. 

Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults ; 

And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  show. 

Rather  than  solid  virtue ;  all  but  a  rib 

Crook'd  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears. 

More  to  the  part  sinister,  from  me  drawn ; 

Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 

To  my  just  number  found.    O  !  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heaven 

With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 

This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect  ^ 

Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 

With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine ; 

Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 

Mankind  ?    This  mischief  had  not  then  befallen. 

And  more  that  shall  befiftll ;  innumerable 

Disturbances  on  earth  through  female  snares, 

And  strait  conjunction  with  this  sex :  for  either 

He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 

As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake ; 

Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain. 

Through  her  perverseness,  but  shall  see  her  gain'd 

By  a  far  worse ;  or,  if  she  love,  withheld 

By  parents ;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 

Shall  meet,  already  link'd  and  wedlock-bound  *^^ 

To  a  fell  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame  : 

Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 

To  human  life,  and  household  peace  confound. 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  tum'd ;  but  £ve, 
Not  80  repulsed,  with  tears  that  ceased  not  flowing,  "^ 

And  tresses  all  disorder'd,  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble ;  and,  embracing  them,  besought 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint : 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam !  witness.  Heaven, 
What  love  sincere,  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  ofiended. 
Unhappily  deceived !    Thy  suppliant, 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees :  bereave  me  not, 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress 
My  only  strength  and  stay  :  forlorn  of  thee, 
Wliither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ? 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps, 
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Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace ;  both  joimngy 

As  join'd  in  injuries,  one  enmity 

Against  a  foe  by  doom  express  assigned  us^ 

That  cruel  serpent :  on  me  ezerdse  not 

Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  be&llen ; 

On  me  alieady  lost,  me  than  thyself 

More  miserable !  both  have  sinn'd ;  but  thou 

Against  God  only,  I  against  God  and  thee ; 

And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return. 

There  with  my  cries  importune  Heaven,  that  all 

The  sentence,  from  thy  head  removed,  may  light 

On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe ; 

Me,  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire ! 

She  ended  weeping ;  and  her  lowly  plight. 
Immoveable,  till  peace  obtain'd  from  fault 
Acknowledged  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration :  soon  his  heart  relented ' 

Towards  her,  his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delight,  . 

Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress ;  i' 

Creature  so  6ar  his  reconcilement  seeking,  f 

His  counsel,  whom  she  had  displeased,  his  aid : 
As  one  disarm'd,  his  anger  all  he  loot ; 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraiBod  her  soon  : 

Unwary,  and  too  desirous,  as  before 
So  now,  of  what  thou  know'st  not,  who  deurest 
The  punishment  all  on  thyself;  alas  I 
Bear  thine  own  first,  ill  able  to  sustain 
His  full  wrath,  whose  thou  feel'st  as  yet  least  part. 
And  my  displeasure  bear'st  so  ill.     If  prayers 
Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard, 
That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited ; 
Thy  frailty  and  infirmer  sex  forgiven. 
To  me  committed,  and  by  me  exposed* 
But  rise ;  let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 

'  Soon  hit  heart  relented'. 

This  picture  of  Eve's  distress,  her  submiBsive  tender  addresi  to  her  huslttn^i  ^  ^ 
generous  reconcilement  to  her,  are  extremely  beautiful, — I  had  almost  said  beyoodinv- 
thing  in  the  whole  poem ;  and  that  reader  must  have  a  very  sour  and  unfriendly  tan  oi 
mind,  whoso  heart  does  not  relent  with  Adam*s,  and  melt  into  a  sympathiung  coiofluMn- 
tion  towards  the  mother  of  mankind ;  so  well  has  Milton  here  followed  Honce'i  idvicC)-' 

Bi  tIs  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibL 

Milton  with  great  depth  of  judgment  observes,  in  his  "  Apology  for  SmectynnuQi)'*  ^ 
**  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  in  laudable  things,  ought  hin^ 
to  be  a  true  poem, that  is,  a  composition  of  the  best  and  honourablest  things ;  vtd  htve in 
himself  the  experience  and  practice  of  all  which  is  praiseworthy."  Of  the  truth  of  which 
observation  he  himself  is,  I  think,  a  shining  instance  in  this  charming  scene  now  before  »*'< 
since  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  but  that  the  particular  beauties  of  it  are  owing  to  u> 
interview  of  the  same  nature  which  he  had  with  his  own  wife ;  and  that  be  is  onlj  hen 
describing  those  tender  and  generous  sentiments  which  he  then  felt  and  experienced.— Tvto< 
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£ach  other,  blamed  enough  elsewhere  ;  but  strive 

In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten  '^ 

£ach  other  8  burden,  in  our  share  of  woe ; 

Since  this  day's  death  denounced,  if  aught  I  see, 

Will  prove  no  sudden,  but  a  slow-paced  evil ; 

A  long  day's  dying,  to  augment  our  pain ; 

And  to  our  seed  (O  hapless  seed !)  derived. 

To  whom  thus  £ve,  recovering  heart,  replied : 
Adam,  by  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find, 
Found  80  erroneous ;  thence  by  just  event 
Found  so  unfortunate  :  nevertheless. 
Restored  by  thee,  vile  as  I  am,  to  place 
Of  new  acceptance,  hopefol  to  regain 
Thy  love,  the  sole  contentment  of  my  heart. 
Living  or  dying,  from  thee  I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen. 
Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes, 
Or  end ;  though  sharp  and  sad,  yet  tolerable. 
As  in  our  evils,  and  of  easier  choice. 
If  care  of  our  descent  perplex  us  most. 
Which  must  be  bom  to  certain  woe,  devour'd 
By  Death  at  last ;  and  miserable  it  is, 
To  be  to  others  cause  of  misery, 
Our  own  begotten,  and  of  our  loins  to  bring 
Into  this  cursed  world  a  woful  race. 
That  after  wretched  life  must  be  at  last 
Food  for  so  foul  a  monster ;  in  thy  power 
It  lies,  yet  ere  conception,  to  prevent 
The  race  unblest,  to  being  yet  unbegot. 
Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain :  so  Death 
Shall  be  deceived  his  glut,  and  with  us  two 
Be  forced  to  satisfy  his  ravenous  m&w. 
But  if  thou  judge  it  hard  and  difficult. 
Conversing,  looking,  loving,  to  abstain 
From  love's  due  rites,  nuptial  embraces  sweet ; 
And  with  desire  to  languish  without  hope, 
Before  the  present  object  languishing 
With  like  desire ;  which  would  be  misery 
And  torment  less  than  none  of  what  we  dread ; 

t  Tending  to  tome  relitf, 
Adun  had  nid  before,  that  the  de«th  denounced  upon  them,  as  far  as  lie  could  tee,  would 
prove  no  tuddeD,  but  a  slow-paced  evil,  a  long  dafft  dying,  and  would  likewise  be  derived 
to  tbdr  posterity.  Eve  tbei^ore  proposen,  to  prevent  its  being  derived  to  their  posterity, 
that  they  should  resolve  to  remain  childless ;  or,  if  they  found  it  difficult  to  do  so,  that 
then,  to  prevent  a  long  dag*s  dying  to  themselves  and  seed,  at  once,  they  should  make 
fhert^  and  destroy  theniselves.  The  former  method  she  considers  as  some  relief  of  their 
e^iremeHf  the  latter  as  the  end.  And,  as  Dr.  Greenwood  observes,  Milton  might  possi- 
bly take  the  hint  of  putting  these  proposals  into  the  mouth  of  Eve,  from  JoVs  wife  attempt- 
iD^topenuade  her  husband  in  his  afflictions  to  "curse  God,  and  die,"  Job  ii.  9,  10. — 
I    Nnrww. 
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Then,  both  onrselves  and  seed  at  once  to  free 

From  what  we  fear  for  both,  let  us  make  short, —  ^^"^ 

Let  us  seek  death  ** ;  or,  he  not  found,  supply 

With  our  own  hands  his  office  on  ourselves. 

Why  stand  we  longer  shiTering  under  fears, 

That  show  no  end  but  death ;  and  have  the  power, 

Of  many  ways  to  die  the  shortest  choosing,  '^ 

Destruction  with  destruction  to  destroy  ? 

She  ended  here,  or  vehement  despair 
Broke  off  the  rest ;  so  much  of  death  her  thoughts 
Had  entertain'd,  as  dyed  her  cheeks  with  pale. 
But  Adam,  with  such  counsel  nothing  sway'd, 
To  better  hopes  his  more  attentive  mind 
Labouring  had  raised  ;  and  thus  to  Eve  replied: 

Eve,  thy  contempt  of  life  and  pleasure  seems 
To  argue  in  thee  something  more  subUme 
And  excellent,  than  what  thy  mind  oontenms ; 
But  self-destruction  therefore  sought,  refutes 
That  excellence  thought  in  thee ;  and  implies, 
Not  thy  contempt,  but  anguish  and  regret 
For  loss  of  life  and  pleasure  overloved. 
Or  if  thou  covet  death,  as  utmost  end 
Of  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounced ;  doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wiselier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire,  than  so 

To  be  foiestall'd ;  much  more  I  fear  lest  death,  j 

So  snatch'd,  will  not  exempt  us  from  the  pain 
We  are  by  doom  to  pay ;  rather,  such  acts 
Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest 
To  make  death  in  us  live  :  then  let  us  seek 
Some  safer  resolution,  which  methinks 
I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head ;  piteous  amends !  unless 
Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  foe, 
Satan ;  who,  in  the  serpent,  hath  contrived 
Against  us  this  deceit :  to  crush  his  head 
Would  be  revenge  indeed  !  which  will  be  lost 
By  death  brought  on  ourselves,  or  childless  days 
Resolved,  as  thou  proposest ;  so  our  foe 
Shall  'scape  his  punishment  ordain'd,  and  we 
Instead  shall  double  ours  upon  our  heads. 
No  more  be  mention'd  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves ;  and  wilful  barrenness, 
That  cuts  us  off  from  hope ;  and  savours  only 
Rancour  and  pride,  impatience  and  despite, 

k  Let  vs  teek  death. 

Eve's  speech,  u  Dr.  Gilliet  obaenrea,  breathes  the  language  of  detpur;  AdaiD*s  the    j 
sentiments  of  a  mind  enlightened  and  encouraged  by  the  Word  of  God. — ^Tooo. 
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Reluctance  against  God  and  his  just  yoke  ^^*^    ' 

Laid  on  our  necks.    Remember  with  what  mild 

And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard,  and  judged, 

Without  wrath  or  revUing :  we  expected 

Immediate  dissolution,  which  we  thought 

Was  meant  by  death  that  day ;  when,  lo !  to  thee  "^ 

Pains  only  in  child-bearing  were  foretold. 

And  bringing  forth ;  soon  recompensed  with  joy, 

Fruit  of  thy  womb :  on  me  the  curse  aslope 

Glanced  on  the  ground ;  with  labour  I  must  earn 

My  bread  ;  what  harm  ?   Idleness  had  been  worse  :  '®^' 

My  labour  will  sustain  me ;  and,  lest  cold 

Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 

Hath,  unbesought,  provided ;  and  his  hands 

Clothed  us,  unworthy,  pitying  while  he  judged ; 

How  much  more,  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  ear  ^^^ 

Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity  incline, 

And  teach  us  farther  by  what  means  to  shun 

The  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow ! 

Which  now  the  sky,  with  various  &ce,  begins 

To  show  us  in  this  mountain ;  while  the  winds  '^^ 

Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 

Of  these  fair-spreading  trees ;  which  bids  us  seek 

Some  better  shroud,  some  better  warmth  to  cherish 

Our  limbs  benumm*d,  ere  this  diurnal  star 

Leave  cold  the  night,  how  we  his  gather  d  beams  "^® 

Reflected  may  with  matter  sere  foment ; 

Or,  by  collision  of  two  bodies,  grind 

The  air  attrite  to  fire ;  as  late  the  clouds 

Justling,  or  push'd  with  winds,  rade  in  their  shock. 

Tine  the  slant  lightning ;  whose  thwart  flame,  driven  down,         '^'' 

Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine, 

And  sends  a  comfortable  heat  from  fiir. 

Which  might  supply  the  sun :  such  fire  to  use, 

And  what  may  else  be  remedy  or  cure 

To  evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  Thought,  ^^ 

He  will  instruct  us  praying,  and  of  grace 

Beseeching  him ;  so  as  we  need  not  fear 

To  pass  commodiously  this  life,  sustain  d 

By  him  with  many  comforts,  till  we  end 

In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home.  ""' 

What  better  can  we  do,  than,  to  the  place 

Repairing  where  he  judged  us,  prostrate  fall 

Before  him  reverent ;  and  there  confess 

Humbly  our  feults,  and  pardon  beg ;  with  tears. 

Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air  ^^^ 

Frequenting,  sent  firom  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 

Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek  ? 

Undoubtedly  he  will  relent,  and  turn 
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From  his  displeasure ;  in  whose  look  serene. 

When  angry  most  he  seem'd  and  most  severe,  ^*^ 

What  else  but  favour,  grace,  and  mercy  shone  ? 

So  spake  our  father  penitent ;  nor  £ve 
Felt  less  remorse :  they,  forthvirith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judged  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent ;  and  both  confess'd  "** 

Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd  ;  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd  and  humiliation  meek. 


At  Addi8on*B  remarki  on  this  book  are  longer  than  uiual,  I  am  compelled  to 
them. 

He  remarks,  that  this  tenth  book  contains  a  greater  number  of  persons  in  it  than  aoj 
other  in  the  whole  poem ;  and  that  here  are  introduced  all  who  had  any  concern  in  the 
action :  these  he  divides  into  the  celestial,  the  infernal,  the  homan,  and  the  imaginarT^persons. 
The  first  are  very  finely  laid  together  in  the  beginning  of  this  book. 

Satan's  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  of  fallen  angels  is  worked  up  with  cirBam> 
stances  which  give  a  delightful  suspense  to  the  reader  ;  but  there  it»  no  iucident  in  the 
whole  poem  which  does  this  more  than  the  transformation  of  the  whole  audience,  that 
follows  the  account  their  leader  gives  them  of  his  expedition.  The  unexpected  hiss,  whit-h 
arises  in  this  episode  ;  the  dimensions  and  bulk  of  Satan,  with  the  annual  change  which 
the  spirits  are  supposed  to  undergo,  are  circumstances  very  strikii^.  The  beauty  of  the 
diction  too  is  remarkable  in  this  whole  episode.  MUton^s  skill  is  no  where  more  shown 
than  in  conducting  the  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

The  imaginary  persons  are  Sin  and  Death.  This  allegory  is  one  of  the  finest  oonpo- 
sitions  of  genius  ;  but  Addison  deems  it  not  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  an  epic  poem. 
Homer  and  Viigil,  he  says,  are  full  of  imaginary  persons,  who  are  very  beautKul  when 
they  are  shown  without  being  engaged  in  any  series  of  action  :  but  when  such  persons  are 
introduced  as  principal  actors,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  adventures,  they  take  too  much 
upon  them,  and  are  by  no  means  proper  for  an  heroic  poem,  which  ought  to  apprar 
credible  in  4ts  principal  parts.  "  I  cannot  forbear  therefore  thinking,**  he  adda»  **  that  Sta 
and  Death  are  as  improper  agents  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  Strength  and  Necetaity  in 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus,  who  represented  those  two  persons  nailing  down  Prome- 
thens  to  a  rock ;  for  which  he  has  been  justly  censured  by  the  greatest  critics." 
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BOOK   XI. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Addison  obserres,  that  tliis  eleventh  book  of  *  Paradise  Lost'  is  not  generally 
reckoned  among  the  most  shining  books  of  the  poem.  How  is  it  possible  that 
everf  book  where  the  splendour  is  so  excessiTey  should  blaze  equally!  Probably 
there  is  leas  invention  in  this  book  ;  but  the  descriptive  parts  are  not  less  powerful, 
nor  leas  important,  instructive,  and  awful  in  their  topics.  The  Deluge  was  a  trial 
of  strength  with  the  Ancients,  since  its  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  Ovid's  poems. 
So  iar  as  there  is  invention  in  this  book,  it  lies  in  the  selection  of  circumstances, 
in  pSetQresqne  epithets,  and  in  moral,  political,  and  religious  reflections :  its 
inteUeetoal  compass  is  vast  and  stupendous.  Sudi  a  view  opened  upon  Adam  of 
the  &te  of  his  posterity,  could  only  be  conceived  and  comprehended  by  the  splendid 
force  of  the  poetical  eye  of  Milton.  Wonderful  as  is  the  liveliness  and  truth  of 
shi^  and  tint  of  each  part,  still  the  greater  wonder  is  in  the  united  brilliance  of 
the  whole. 

It  is  truly  said,  that  Milton  evexy  where  follows  the  great  ancients,  and  improves 
upon  them :  he  despises  all  the  petty  giildings  and  artifices,  which  are  so  much 
boasted  in  modem  poetry.  His  object  is,  to  convey  images  and  ideas — not  words  ; 
and  the  plainer  the  words,  so  that  they  do  not  disgrace  the  thought,  the  better  ! 
He  would  never  sacrifice  the  force  of  the  language  to  the  metre.  The  mark  of 
this  is,  that  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  the  terms  of  the  Scripture,  he  would  not 
derange  them  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm. 

On  thai  which  pleases  us  individually,  without  consulting  the  feelings  and  opin< 
ions  of  others,  we  cannot  rely :  but  when  what  delights  us  has  made  the  same 
impreBMon  on  gifted  persons  of  all  ages,  and  under  all  different  circumstances,  then 
we  may  be  sore  that  its  cbarms  are  intrinsic,  and  such  as  it  is  important  to  bring 
oat,  and  render  more  impressive.  Thus  Milton  is  full  of  imagery,  which  makes 
the  ^ell  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

Thers  are  those  who  think  that  poetry  is  not  of  the  essence  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion :  they  think  so  because  they  have  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  true  poetry  ;  without 
which  there  can  be  no  due  conception  of  the  wonders  and  charms  of  the  creation. 

Smooth  rersea  9xe  indeed  but  childish  amusements  to  the  ear,  which  would  be 
better  fed  by  common  and  unpolished  sounds  conveying  useful  knowledge  through 
the  sense  to  the  mind. 


^A'^f^MM^k^MM^W^Atf^^^^A^NA^^W^MA^^^^^t^tA' 


ARGUMENT. 


Tss  flon  of  God  pieMDts  to  hit  Father  the  prayera  of  our  first  parentfl  now  repenting,  and  inter- 
oodM  for  them :  God  accepts  tbem,  bat  declares  they  must  no  longer  abide  In  Paradise ; 
MBds  Mtchsfl  with  a  band  of  cherubim  to  dispossess  them  ;  bnt  first  to  reveal  to  Adam 
future  things :  Michael's  coming  down.  Adam  shows  to  Eve  certain  ominous  signs ;  he 
dlaoeras  Micbaers  approach ;  goes  oat  to  meet  him  ;  the  angel  denounces  their  departure ; 
Eve's  lamentation.  Adam  pleads,  but  submits :  the  angel  leads  him  np  to  a  high  hill ;  sets 
before  him  in  vision  what  shall  happen  till  the  flood. 


Tbu8  they,  in  lowliest  plight,  repentant  stood, 
Praying ;  for  from  the  mercy-Beat  above 
PreTcnient  grace  descending  had  removed     « 
The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  fie&h 
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Regenerate  grow  instead ;  that  mghn  now  breathed  * 
Unutterable ;  which  the  Spirit  of  prayer 
Inspired,  and  wing*d  for  heaven  with  speedier  flight 
Than  loudest  oratory  :  yet  their  port^ 
Not  of  mean  suitors ;  nor  important  less 
Seem'd  their  petition,  than  when  the  ancient  pair 
In  &bles  old,  less  ancient  yet  than  tliese, 
Deucalion  and  chaste  Pyrrha,  to  restore 
The  race  of  mankind  drown  d,  before  the  shrine 
Of  Themis  stood  devout.     To  heaven  their  prayers 
Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way,  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate  :  in  they  pass'd 
Dimensionless  through  heavenly  doors ;  then  clad 
With  incense  %  where  the  golden  altar  fumed. 
By  their  great  Intercessour,  came  in  mght 
Before  the  Father's  throne :  them  the  glad  Son 
Presenting,  thus  to  intercede  began  : 

See,  Father,  what  first-fruits  on  earth  are  sprung 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man ;  these  sighs 
And  prayers,  which  in  this  golden  censer,  miz*d 
With  incense,  I  thy  priest  before  thee  bring ; 
Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savour,  from  thy  seed 
Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heart,  than  those 
Which,  lus  own  hand  manuring,  all  the  trees 
Of  Paradise  could  have  produced,  ere  fallen 
From  innocence.     Now  therefore  bend  thine  ear 
To  supplication ;  hear  his  sighs,  though  mute : 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him ;  me,  his  Advocate 
And  propitiation ;  all  his  works  on  me, 
Good  or  not  good,  ingraft ;  my  merit  those 
Shall  perfect,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay. 
Accept  me ;  and,  in  me,  from  these  receive 
The  smell  of  peace  toward  mankind :  let  him  live 
Before  thee  reconciled,  at  least  his  days 

•  Sight  now  breaOi€d. 
See  Rom.  viii.  26 : — "  Likewise  the  Spirit  ako  belpoth  our  infirmities ;  for  we  know  sot 
wbat  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  itself  nutketh  intercession  for  qs  witb 
groamogs  which  cannot  be  uttered.'* — Hums* 

«» Tet  their  porL 

The  poet  could  not  have  thought  of  a  more  apt  similitude  to  illustrate  his  subject,  (than 
that  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,)  and  he  has  plainly  fetched  it  from  Orid,  Met.  i.  318,  &c. 
Milton  has  been  often  censured  for  his  frequent  allusions  to  the  heathen  mythology,  and 
for  mixing  &ble8  with  sacred  truths :  but  it  may  be  observed  io  favour  of  him,  that  what  he 
borrows  from  the  heathen  mythology,  he  commonly  applies  only  by  way  of  stmilitude;  and  a 
similitude  from  thence  may  illustrate  his  subject  as  well  as  from  any  thing  else. — ^Nkwtdk. 

Ovid,  who  was  a  favourite  with  Milton,  might  be  so,  among  other  reasons,  from  so  many 
of  his  subjects  being  in  a  certain  degree  founded  on  Scripture,  or  at  least  having  a  palpable 
relation  thereto  ;  as  the  creation,  delugCi  foreshowing  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by 
fire,  fi/c, — DuNSTBE. 

•  c  jf^ith  ineentf. 

See  Psalm  cxli.  2  : — *^  Let  my  prayer  be  set  before  thee  as  incenBe.'*-»ToDO. 
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Number'd,  though  sad ;  till  death,  his  doom,  (which  I  *°    \ 

To  mitigate  thus  plead,  not  to  reverse) 

To  hetter  life  shall  yield  him  ;  where  with  me 

All  my  redeem'd  may  dwell  in  joy  and  bliss ; 

Made  one  with  me,  as  I  with  thee  am  one.  { 

To  whom  the  Father,  without  cloud,  serene :  ^' 

All  thy  request  for  man,  accepted  Son, 
Obtain ;  all  thy  request  was  my  decree : 
But,  longer  in  that  Paradise  to  dwell. 
The  law  I  gave  to  nature  him  forbids : 

Those  pure  immortal  elements,  that  know  ^ 

No  gross,  no  unharmonious  mixture  foul,  i 

Eject  him,  tainted  now  ;  and  purge  him  off,  ^ 

As  a  distemper  gross,  to  air  as  gross,  i 

And  mortal  food ;  as  may  dispose  him  best  I 

For  dissolution  wrought  by  sin,  that  first  ^ 

Distemper'd  all  things,  and  of  incorrupt 
Corrupted.     I,  at  first,  with  two  fair  gifts 
Created  htm  endowed  ;  with  happiness, 
And  immortality :  that  fondly  lost, 

This  other  served  but  to  eternize  woe  ;  ** 

Till  I  provided  death :  so  death  becomes 
His  final  remedy  ;  and,  after  life. 
Tried  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refined 
By  faith  and  faithful  works,  to  second  life. 

Waked  in  the  renovation  of  the  just,  *' 

Resigns  him  up  with  heaven  and  earth  renewed. 
But  let  us  call  to  synod  all  the  bless'd, 
Through  heaven's  wide  bounds  :  from  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgments ;  how  with  mankind  I  proceed, 
As  how  with  peccant  angfls  late  they  saw ;  ^° 

And  in  their  state,  though  firm,  stood  more  confirm'd. 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  gave  signal  high 
To  the  bright  minister  that  w^atch'd  :  he  blew 
His  trumpet,  heard  in  Orcb  since  perhaps 

When  Grod  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more  '^ 

To  sound  at  general  doom.     The  angelic  blast  I 

Fill'd  all  the  regions:  from  their  blissful  bowers  | 

Of  amaranthine  shade,  fountain  or  spring,  I 

By  the  waters  of  life,  where'er  they  sat 

In  fellowships  of  joy,  the  sons  of  light  '"    ' 

H anted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high ; 
And  took  their  seats :  till  from  his  throne  supreme 
The  Almighty  thus  pronounced  his  sovran  will : 

O  sons  ^,  like  one  of  us  man  is  become. 
To  know  both  good  and  evil,  since  his  taste 
Of  that  defended  fruit ;  but  let  him  boast 

Tbii  whole  speech  is  founded  upon  Gen.  iii.  *22 — 24. — Newton. 

T 
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His  knowledge  of  good  lost,  and  evil  got ; 

Happier,  had  it  sufficed  him  to  have  known 

Good  by  itself^  and  evil  not  at  all. 

He  sorrows  now,  repents^  and  prays  contrite. 

My  motions  in  him  ;  longer  than  they  more, 

His  heart  I  know  how  variable  and  vain, 

Self-left.     Lest  therefore  his  now  bolder  hand 

Reach  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 

And  live  for  ever,  dream  at  least  to  live 

For  ever,  to  remove  him  I  decree, 

And  send  him  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 

The  ground  whence  he  was  taken,  fitter  soil. 

Michael,  this  my  behest  have  thou  in  charge : 

Take  to  thee  from  among  the  cherubim 

Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriours,  lest  the  fiend, 

Or  in  behalf  of  man,  or  to  invade 

Vacant  possession,  some  new  trouble  raise ; 

Haste  thee,  and  from  the  Paradise  of  God 

Without  remorse  drive  out  the  sinful  pair ; 

From  hallow'd  ground  the  unholy ;  and  denounce 

To  them,  and  to  their  progeny,  from  thence 

Perpetual  banishment.     Yet,  lest  they  fiunt 

At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urged, 

(For  I  behold  them  soften'd,  and  with  tears  ^** 

Bewailing  their  excess)  all  terrour  hide. 

If  patiently  thy  bidding  they  obey, 

Dismiss  them  not  disconsolate ;  reveal 

To  Adam  what  shall  come  in  future  days, 

As  I  shall  thee  enlighten ;  intermix  *'^ 

My  covenant  in  the  woman's  seed  renewM ; 

So  send  them  forth,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace : 

And  on  the  east  side  of  the  garden  place. 

Where  entrance  up  from  Eden  easiest  climbs, 

Cherubic  watch ;  and  of  a  sword  the  flame  '** 

Wide- waving ;  all  approach  fiir  off  to  fright, 

And  guard  all  passage  to  the  tree  of  life ; 

Lest  paradise  a  receptacle  prove 

To  spirits  fi>Ql,  and  all  my  trees  theb  prey ; 

With  whose  stolen  fruit  man  once  more  to  delude.  **' 

He  ceased ;  and  the  archangeUc  power  prepared 
For  swift  descent ;  with  him  the  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  cherubim :  four  faces  each* 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus ;  all  their  shape 

Spangled  with  eyes  more  numerous  than  those  ^^ 

Of  Aigus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drowse, 


•  Four  facet  each* 
Ezekiel  tays  tliat*' every  one  lutd  four  facet,"  x.  14;  tee  also  z.  12: — ^^'And  t&ttr 
whole  body,  and  their  backs,  and  their  hands,  and  their  wings,  were  full  of  eyei  round 
about.*^ — Nbwton. 
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Charm'd  Y^ith  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.     Meanwhile, 
To  resalate  the  world  with  sacred  light, 
Leucothea'  waked,  and  with  fresh  dews  embalm'd 
The  earth ;  when  Adam  and  first  matron  £ye 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons,  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above ;  new  hope  to  spring 
Oat  of  despair ;  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  link'd  ; 
Which  thus  to  Eve  his  welcome  words  renewed : 

Eve,  easily  may  faith  admit,  that  all 
The  good  which  we  enjoy  from  Heaven  descends ; 
Bat  that  from  us  aught  should  ascend  to  Heaven 
80  prevalent,  as  t4>  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  high-blest,  or  to  incline  his  will. 
Hard  to  belief  may  seem ;  yet  this  will  prayer, 
Or  one  short  sigh  of  human  breath,  upborne 
£Vn  to  the  seat  of  God :  for  since  I  sought 
By  prayer  the  offended  Deity  to  appease, 
Kneel'd,  and  before  him  humbled  aU  my  heart, 
Methought  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild 
Bending  his  ear ;  persuasion  in  me  grew 
That  I  was  heard  with  favour ;  peace  retum'd 
Home  to  my  breast,  and  to  my  memory 
His  promise,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise  our  foe ; 
Which,  then  not  minded  in  dismay,  yet  now 
Assures  me  that  the  bitterness  of  death 
Is  past,  and  we  shall  live.     Whence  hail  to  thee. 
Eve,  rightly  call'd  mother  of  all  mankind, 
Mother  of  all  things  living,  since  by  thee 
Man  is  to  live ;  and  all  things  live  for  man. 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  sad  demeanour,  meek  : 
ID-worthy  I,  such  title  should  belong 
To  me  transgressour ;  who,  for  thee  ordain'd 
A  help,  became  thy  snare  ;  to  me  reproach 
Rather  belong,  distrust,  and  all  dispraise : 
But  infinite  in  pardon  was  my  Judge, 
That  I,  who  first  brought  death  on  all,  am  graced 
The  source  of  life ;  next  favourable  thou. 
Who  highly  thus  to  entitle  mo  vouchsafest. 
Far  other  name  deserving.     But  the  field 
To  labour  caUs  us,  now  with  sweat  imposed, 
Though  after  sleepless  night :  for  see !  the  mom. 
All  mioonoeni*d  with  our  unrest,  begins 

'  Le%icoUua. 

Tbe  wMt0  goddefi,as  the  xuimein  Greek  imports:  the  same  with  Matuts  in  Latin. 
Hatota  U  the  earlj  morning,  that  nshers  in  the  Aurora  ros^  with  the  sunbeami,  according 
to  Lucretiua,  ▼.  655  ;  and  from  Matuta  ie  derived  matutinns,  ^  earlj  in  the  morning. " 
Thit  la  the  last  morning  in  the  poem  ;  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  wherein  oar  first 
parents  were  expelled  out  of  Paradise. — Newton. 
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Her  rosy  progress  smiling :  let  us  foith ; 
I  never  from  thy  side  henceforth  to  stray. 
Where'er  our  day's  work  lies,  though  now  enjoin'd 
Laborious  till  day  droop :  while  here  we  dwell. 
What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  ? 
Here  let  us  live,  though  in  fallen  state,  content. 

So  spake,  so  wish'd,  much-humbled  Eve ;  but  fate 
Subscribed  not :  nature  first  gave  signs,  impress'd 
On  bird,  beast,  air ;  air  suddenly  eclipsed, 
After  short  blush  of  mom :  nigh  in  her  sight 
The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop'd  from  his  aery  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume'  beforo  him  drove ; 
Down  from  a  hill  the  beast  that  reigns  in  woods, 
First  hunter  then,  pursued  a  gentle  brace, 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind : 
Direct  to  the  eastern  gate  was  bent  their  flight. 
Adam  observed  ;  and  with  his  eye  the  chase 
Pursuing,  not  unmoved^  to  Eve  thus  spake : 

O  Eve  some  farther  change  awaits  us  nigh, 
Which  Heaven  by  these  mute  signs  in  nature  shows 
Fororunners  of  his  purpose ;  or  to  warn 
Us,  haply  too  secure  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty,  because  from  death  released 
Some  days :  how  long,  and  what  till  then  our  life, 
Who  knows  ?  or  more  than  this,  that  we  are  dust, 
And  thither  must  return,  and  be  no  more  ? 
Why  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight. 
Of  flight  pursued  in  the  air,  and  o'er  the  ground. 
One  way  the  self-same  hour  ?  why  in  the  east 
Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course,  and  morning-light 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white. 
And  slow  descends  with  something  heavenly  fraught  ? 
He  err'd  not ;  for  by  this  the  heavenly  bands 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 

In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt ;  '" 

A  glorious  apparition,  had  not  doubt 
And  carnal  fear  that  day  dimm'd  Adam's  eye. 
Not  that  more  glorious  \  when  the  angels  met 

ff  Two  birds  tfffafui  plume. 

Such  omens  are  not  unosnal  io  the  poets  ;  see  Vii^^.  i£n.  L  393  ;  and  ^n.  zii.  247. 
But  these  omens  have  a  singular  beauty  here,  as  they  show  the  change  that  is  gotsg  to  be  i 
made  in  the  condition  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  nothing  could  be  inyented  mote  appo^ts  | 
and  proper  for  this  purpose ; — an  eagle  pursuing  two  heautiful  hirds,  and  a  lion  chasitif  a  | 
fine  hart  and  hind ;  and  hoth  to  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise;  as  Adam  and  Ets  were  to  ■ 
be  driven  out  by  the  angel  at  that  gate.—  Nkwton. 

These  two  incidents  are  indeed  inimitably  beautiful  and  aflfecting. 

k  Not  that  moregloriom,  ' 

That  was  not  a  more  glorious  apparition  of  the  angels,  which  appeared  to  Jacob  in     i 

Mahanaim,  Oen.  uudi.  1,  2  ;  nor  that  which  appeared  on  the  flaming  moant  in  Dotkso*     I 
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Jacob  in  Mabaoaim.  where  he  saw 

The  field  pavilion'd  with  his  g:aardians  bright ;  '^* 

Nor  that,  which  on  the  flaming  monnt  appeared 
|l  In  Dothan,  covei^d  with  a  camp  of  fire, 

Against  the  Syrian  king,  who  to  surprise 
1 1  One  man,  assassin-like,  had  levied  war, 

I  War  unproclaim'd '.     The  princely  hierarch  **• 

In  their  bright  stand  there  left  his  powers,  to  seize 

Possession  of  the  garden :  he  alone. 

To  find  where  Adam  shelter  d,  took  his  way, 

Not  unperceived  of  Adam ;  who  to  Eve, 

Wliile  the  great  visitant  approach'd,  thus  spake  : 
Eve,  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 

Of  us  will  soon  determine,  or  impose 

New  laws  to  be  observed  :  for  I  descry. 

From  yonder  blazing  doud  that  veils  the  hill, 

One  of  the  heavenly  host ;  and,  by  his  gait, 

None  of  the  meanest :  some  great  potentate, 

Or  of  the  thrones  above ;  such  majesty 

Invests  him  coming :  yet  not  terrible. 

That  I  should  fear ;  nor  sociably  mild. 

As  Raphael,  that  I  should  much  confide  ; 

But  solemn  and  sublime  ;  whom,  not  to  offend, 

With  reverence  I  must  meet,  and  thou  retire. 
He  ended ;  and  the  archangel  soon  drew  nigh. 

Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 

Clad  to  meet  man  :  over  his  lucid  arms  '^ 

A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd. 

Livelier  than  Meliboean  ^  or  the  grain 

Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 

In  time  of  truce;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof: 

His  starry  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  prime 

In  manhood  where  youth  ended  :  by  his  side,    . 

As  in  a  glistering  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 

Satan's  dire  dread ;  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 

Adam  bow'd  low :  he,  kingly,  from  his  state 

Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared  : 
Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  prefisu^e  needs : 

Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard ;  and  Death, 

ifuntt  tbc  king  of  Syria,  when  be  levied  war  against  a  single  man,  not  like  a  generous 
enemy,  but,  like  a  base  assassin,  endeavoured  to  take  him  by  surprise ;  namely,  Elisha, 
for  having  disdoaed  the  designs  of  the  king  of  Syria  to  the  king  of  Israel,  2  Kings,  vi.  13, 

kC. — NCWTOK. 

>  War  unproclaim'd. 
The  severe  censure  on  this  makes  me  fancy  that  Milton  hinted  at  the  war  with  Holland, 
which  broke  out  in  1664,  when  we  surprised  and  took  the  Dutch  Bordeaux  fleet  before 
war  wsa  ^oclaimed ;  which  the  whigs  much  exclaimed  against. — Warburton. 

i  Livelier  than  MeUbcsan, 
Heliboa,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  funons  for  its  dyeing  the  noblest  purple.     Sarra^  the  dye 
of  Tyre. — Hiiiix. 
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llien  dae  by  sentenoe  when  thou  didst  tiangieaBy 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days, 
Given  thee  of  grace ;  wherein  thou  mayst  repent. 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
Mayst  oorer :  well  may  then  thy  Lord,  appeased. 
Redeem  thee  quite  firom  Death's  rapacious  daim ; 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not :  to  remoye  thee  I  am  come, 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth,  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soil. 

He  added  not ;  for  Adam,  at  the  news 
Heart-struck,  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood. 
That  all  his  senses  bound :  £ye,  who  unseen, 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discorer  d  soon  the  place  of  her  retire : 

O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee  \  ParadiK  ?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil !  these  happy  walks  and  shades,  ^ 

Fit  haunt  of  gods  1  where  I  had  hope  to  spend. 
Quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O  flowers^ 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 

My  early  visitaUon,  and  my  last  ''^ 

At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names  ! 
Mlio  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount  ? 
Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bower !  by  me  adom'd  *** 

With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet !  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  aocustom'd  to  immortal  fruits  1  **^ 

Whom  thus  the  angel  interrupted  mild : 
Lament  not.  Eve ;  but  patiently  re&gn 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  heart. 
Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine  : 

Thy  going  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes  '*    I 

Thy  husband ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound : 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil. 

Adam,  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scatter  d  spirits  retum*d, 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  address'd  :  "^    , 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest ;  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 

^Mtut  I tkui  Uatf*  thee  f 
These  Bentimenti  of  Eve  exceed,  both  in  pathos  and  variety,  the  fiuvwell  of  PhHoctetet 
to  his  cave,  which  Milton  probabij  had  in  view.     Sophoc.  Philoct.  v.  1487;  ed.  P.  Ste^ua.    I' 
There  is  nothing  in  all  poetry  more  beautiful  and  affecting  than  this  passage.  | 
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Prince  above  princes !  gently  hast  thou  told 

Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 

And  in  perfonning  end  us ;  what  besides  ^^ 

Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair. 

Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring ; 

Departure  from  this  happy  place,  our  sweet 

Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 

Familiar  to  our  eyes :  all  places  else  ^* 

Inhospitable  appear,  and  desolate ; 

Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known :  and,  if  by  prayer 

Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 

Of  Him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 

To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries :  *^^ 

But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 

No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind. 

Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 

Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 

This  most  afflicts  me ;  that  departing  hence,  *^* 

As  from  his  &oe  I.  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  blessed  countenance  :  here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafed 

Presence  Divine ;  and  to  my  sons  relate  ; — 

On  this  mount  he  appear'd ;  under  this  tree  ^^ 

Stood  -visible ;  among  these  pines  his  voice 

I  heard ;  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd : — 

So  many  grateful  altars  *  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  tur^  and  pile  up  evexy  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory  '^' 

Or  monument  to  ages ;  and  thereon 

Ofier  sweet-smelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 

In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace  ? 

For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet,  recall'd  ^^ 

To  life  prolong*d  and  promised  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory ;  and  for  off  his  steps  adore. 

To  whom  thus  Michael  with  regard  benign :  . 
Adam,  thou  know  st  heaven  his,  and  all  the  earth ;  *** 

Not  this  rock  only ;  his  onmipresence  fiUs 

1  So  manp  grateful  altart. 
Beadfit  tbe  beauty  of  the  sentiments,  there  seems  to  be  a  propriety  in  this  postage  yrhich 

the  commentators  haye  not  remaAed.  From  the  desire  which  mankind  have  had  in  all 
'  sges  of  preaerring  the  memory  of  important  and  interesting  transactions,  many  expedients 
I  were  employed  to  transmit  knowledge  to  succeeding  ages,  before  the  inrention  of  writing  : 
t|  groTBS  and  altars,  tombs,  pillars,  and  heaps  of  stones,  were  the  represenUtive  symbols  of 
'I  psst  tiantactions,  and  memorials  to  instruct  posterity.  Without  mentioning  many  other 
'I  putiailar  instances,  which  are  enumerated  by  different  wiitcrs,  we  find  from  Tarious  parts 
I     of  tbe  book  of  Genesis,  that  the  patriarchs  raised  alUrs  where  God  had  appeared  to  them. 

Soe  eh.  xi.  7,  xxr.  25. —To  this  custom  of  the  primitive  and  patriarchal  ages  Milton  seems 

to  have  alluded. — Bubop  Bumons. 
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Land,  sea,  and  air,  and  every  kind  that  lives  ", 

Fomented  by  his  virtnal  power  and  warm'd  : 

All  the  earth  he  gave  thee  to  possess  and  rale, 

No  despicable  gift ;  surmise  not  then  ^ 

His  presence  to  these  narrow  bounds  confined 

Of  Paradise,  or  Eden :  this  had  been 

Perhaps  thy  capital  seat,  from  whence  had  spread 

All  generations ;  and  had  hither  come 

From  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  celebrate  *^ 

And  reverence  thee,  their  great  progenitor. 

But  this  pre-eminence  thou  hast  lost,  brought  down 

To  dwell  on  even  ground  now  with  thy  sons : 

Yet  doubt  not  but  in  valley  and  in  plain, 

God  is,  as  here ;  and  will  be  found  alike  ^ 

Present ;  and  of  his  presence  many  a  sign 

Still  following  thee,  still  compassing  thee  round 

With  goodness  and  paternal  love,  his  face 

Express,  and  of  his  steps  the  track  divine. 

Which  that  thou  mayst  believe,  and  be  confirm 'd  *** 

Ere  thou  from  hence  depart,  know,  I  am  sent  ■ 

To  show  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 

To  thee  and  to  thy  offspring :  good  with  bad 

Expect  to  hear,  supernal  grace  contending 

With  sinfulness  of  men ;  thereby  to  learn  »•• 

True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 

And  pious  sorrow ;  equally  inured 

By  moderation  either  state  to  bear. 

Prosperous  or  adverse :  so  shalt  thou  lead 

Safest  thy  b'fe,  and  best  prepared  endure  ^ 

Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.     Ascend 

This  hill ;  let  Eve  (for  I  have  drench'd  her  eyes) 

Here  sleep  below,  while  thou  to  foresight  wakest ; 

As  once  thou  slept'st,  while  she  to  life  was  form'd. 

To  whom  thus  Adam  gratefully  replied  :         -  »^* 

Ascend ;  I  follow  thee,  safe  guide,  the  path 
Thou  Icad'st  me  ;  and  to  the  hand  of  Heaven  submit. 
However  chastening ;  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breast ;  arming  to  oveitM>me 

By  suffering,  and  earn  rest  from  labour  won,  *?» 

If  so  I  may  attain.    So  both  ascend 
In  the  visions  of  God.     It  was  a  hill, 
Of  Paradise  the  highest ;  from  whose  top, 

">  Everp  kind  (hat  Uvts, 
See  Lucan  iz.  578. 

Eatne  Del  tedes  niti  terra,  et  pontaa,  et  aer, 

Et  ccelum,  et  virtua  ?    Superoa  quid  qucrimua  ultra  ? 

Jupiter  eat  quodcunque  videa,  &a    Niwroit. 

See  JercmUh  xxiii.  24.  "  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  aaith  the  Lord.**— Tooow 

B  Know,  I  am  sent. 
See  Dan.  t.  14. — Todd. 
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The  hemispbeie  of  earth,  in  clearest  ken, 

Stretch'd  ont  to  the  amplest  reach  of  prospect  lay.  '"" 

Not  higher  that  hill  %  nor  wider  looking  round, 

Whereon,  for  different  cause,  the  tempter  set 

Oar  second  Adam,  in  the  wilderness ; 

To  show  him  all  earth's  kingdoms,  and  their  glory. 

His  eye  might  there  command  wherever  stood 

City  of  old  or  modem  fame,  the  seat 

Of  mightiest  empire,  from  the  destined  walla 

Of  Cambalu  p,  seat  of  Cathaian  Can, 

And  Samarchand  by  Oxos,  Temir  s  throne. 

To  Paquin  of  Sin»an  kings ;  and  thence 

To  Agra  and  Lahor  of  Great  Mogul, 

Down  to  the  Golden  Chersonese  ;  or  where 

The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  sat,  or  since 

In  Hispahan ;  or  where  the  Russian  ksar 

In  Mosoo ;  or  the  sultan  in  Bizance, 

Turchestan-bom :  nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 

The  empire  of  Negus  to  his  utmost  port 

Ercoco,  and  the  less  maratim  kings, 

Mombaza,  and  Qailoa,  and  Melind, 

And  Sofala,  thought  Ophir,  to  the  realm 

Of  Congo,  and  Angola  farthest  south ; 

Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  to  Atlas  mount. 

The  kingdoms  of  Almansor,  Fez  and  Sus, 

Morocco,  and  Algiers,  and  Tremisen ; 

On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  sway 

The  world  :  in  spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw 

Rich  Meidco,  the  seat  of  Montezume, 

And  Cusco  in  Peru,  the  richer  seat 

Of  Atabalipa :  and  yet  unspoil'd 

Gniana%  whose  great  city  Geryon's  sons 
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o  Not  higher  that  hiU. 
Whereon  the  devil  set  our  Savbur,  the  second  man,  the  'Mast  Adam,"  1  Cor.  xv.  45, 
47;  ^  to  show  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,''  Mutt.  iv.  8. 
The  |*ro8peet8  are  well  compared  together ;  and  the  first  thought  of  the  one  might  prohahly 
be  taken  from  the  other :  and  as  the  one  makes  part  of  the  subject  of  ^  Panidi&e  Lost/  so 
doth  the  other  of '  Paradise  Regained/ — Newton. 

P  0/  Cambalu. 

Thus  he  surreys  the  four  different  parts  of  the  world,  hut,  it  must  be  confessed,  more 
with  an  ostentation  of  learning,  than  with  any  additional  beauty  to  the  poem.  But  Mr. 
Thyer  is  of  opinion  that  such  little  sallies  of  the  Muse  agreeably  enough  diversify  the  scene ; 
aod  obMrves.  that  Tasso,  whose  *  Godfrey  *  is  no  very  imperfect  model  of  a  regular  epic 
poem,  ha«  in  his  fifteenth  canto  employed  thirty  or  forty  stanzas  together  in  a  description 
of  this  sort,  which  had  no  necessary  connexion  with  his  general  plan. — Newton. 

To  me  it  appears  that  this  long  enumeration  of  sounding  names  fills  the  mind,  though 
somewhat  vaguely,  with  an  infinity  of  stirring  imagery. 

4  Tet  unspoil'd 
Ouiamu 
I  suppofw  Milton  alluded  to  the  many  frustrated  voyages  which  had  been  made  in  search 
of  thb  golden  country.     If  I  remember  right,  this  was  the  iamous  place  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigb  WW  to  have  brought  such  treasures  from. — Thyer. 
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Call  £1  DoTado.     Bat  to  nobler  sights  ' 
Michael  from  Adam's  eyes  the  film  remoyed, 
Which  that  fake  fruit  that  promised  clearer  sight 
Had  bred ;  then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  Tisuid  nenre,  for  he  had  much  to  see ; 
And  from  the  wdl  of  life  three  drops  instill*d. 
So  deep  the  power  of  these  ingredients  pierced, 
£r  n  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mental  aght, 
That  Adam,  now  enforced  to  dose  his  eyes. 
Sunk  down,  and  all  his  spirits  became  entranced ; 
But  him  the  gentle  angel  by  the  hand 
Soon  raised,  and  his  attention  thus  recall'd : 

Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes ;  and  first  behold 
The  effects,  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wrought 
In  some  to  spring  from  thee ;  who  never  touch*d 
The  excepted  tree ;  nor  with  the  snake  conspired ;    • 
Nor  sinn'd  thy  sin ;  yet  from  that  sin  derive 
Corruption,  to  bring  forth  more  violent  deeds. 

His  eyes  he  open  d,  and  beheld  a  field. 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  whereon  were  sheaves 
New-reap'd ;  the  other  part  sheep- walks  and  folds : 
In  the  midst  an  altar  as  the  landmark  stood 
Rustic,  of  grassy  sord :  thither  anon 
A  sweaty  reaper'  from  his  tillage  brought 
First-fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 
Uncull'd,  as  came  to  hand ;  a  shepherd  next, 
More  meek,  came  with  the  firstlings  of  lus  flock, 
Choicest  and  best ;  then,  sacrificing,  laid 
The  inwards  and  their  fat,  with  incense  strow'd, 
On  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  rites  perform'd  :  *" 

His  offeriug  soon  propitious  fire  from  heaven 
Consumed  with  nimble  glance,  and  grateful  steam  ; 
The  other  s  not,  for  his  was  not  sincere ; 
Whereat  he  inly  raged,  and,  as  they  talk'd. 

Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  stone  *^ 

That  beat  out  life :  he  fell ;  and,  deadly  pale, 
Groan'd  out  his  soul  with  gushing  blood  efiused. 
Much  at  that  sight  was  Adam  in  his  heart 
Dismay'd,  and  thus  in  haste  to  the  aogel  cried : 

O  teacher,  some  great  mischief  hath  befallen  ^ 

To  that  meek  man,  who  well  had  sacrificed : 
Is  piety  thus  and  pure  devotion  paid  ? 

To  whom  Michael  thus,  he  also  moved,  replied : 
These  two  are  brethren,  Adam,  and  to  come  ' 

■ 

^NobUrtighU.  \ 

Nobler  lights, — being  not  only  of  cities  and  kingdoms,  but  of  the  prindpAl  aetictts  of   , 

men  to  the  final  consummation  of  all  things. — Newton. 

■  A  neeatp  rtaper. 
See  Qen.  iv.  2. 
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Out  of  thy  loins ;  the  unjurt  the  jast  hath  dain,  *^ 

For  envy  that  his  brother  s  offering  found 

From  Heaven  acceptance ;  bat  the  bloody  iact 

Will  be  aveng'd ;  and  the  other's  faith  approved, 

Lose  no  reward ;  thongh  here  thoa  see  him  die, 

Rolling  in  dost  and  gore.     To  which  our  sire : 

Alas !  both  for  the  deed,  and  for  the  cause  ! 
But  have  I  now  seen  death  ?    Is  this  the  way 
I  must  retam  to  native  dust  1    O  sight 
Of  terrour,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold. 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel ! 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Death  thou  hast  seen 
In  his  first  shape  on  man ;  but  many  shapes 
Of  death,  and  many  are  Ihe  ways  that  lead 
To  his  grim  cave,  all  dismal ;  yet  to  sense 
More  terrible  at  the  entrance,  than  within. 
Some,  as  thou  saw'st,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die ; 
By  fire,  flood,  &mine,  by  intemperance  more 
In  meats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  shall  bring 
Diseases  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 

Before  thee  shall  appear ;  that  thou  mayst  know  *^^ 

What  nusery  the  inabstmence  of  Eve 
Shall  bring  on  men.    Immediately  a  place 
Before  his  eyes  appear'd,  sad,  noisome,  dark  ; 
A  lazar-house  it  seem'd ;  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseased ;  all  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds, 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs, 
Demoniac  phrensy,  moping  melancholy. 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy. 
Marasmus,  and  wide  wasting  pestilence. 
Dropsies^  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums. 
Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch ; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delay 'd  to  strike,  though  oft  invoked 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope. 
Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-eyed  behold  ?    Adam  could  not,  but  wept, 
Though  not  of  woman  bom ;  compassion  quell'd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrain'd  excess; 
And,  scarce  recovering  words,  his  plaint  renew'd  : 

O  miserable  mankind,  to  what  fall 
Degraded,  to  what  wretched  state  reserved ! 
Better  end  here  unborn.     Why  is  life  given 
To  be  thus  wrested  from  us  1  rather,  why 
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Obtmded  on  us  thus  ?  who,  if  we  knew 

What  we  receive,  would  either  not  accept  **^ 

Life  offer  d,  or  soon  beg  to  lay  it  down ; 

Glad  to  be  90  dismiae'd  in  peace.     Can  thus 

The  image  of  God  in  man,  created  once 

So  goodly  and  erect,  though  fiaulty  since. 

To  such  unsightly  sufferings  be  debased  '^' 

Under  inhuman  pains  ?    Why  should  not  man, 

Retainiug  still  divine  similitude 

In  part,  from  such  deformities  be  free. 

And,  for  his  Maker  s  image  sake,  exempt  ? 

Their  Makers  image,  answer d  Michael,  then  *" 

Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  vilified 
To  serve  ungovem'd  appetite ;  and  took 
Ilis  image  whom  they  served,  a  brutish  vice, 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  £ve. 
Therefore  so  abject  is  their  punishment. 
Disfiguring  not  God  s  likeness,  but  their  own ; 
Or  if  his  likeness,  by  themselves  defaced ; 
While  they  pervert  pure  Nature  s  healthful  rules 
To  loathsome  sickness ;  worthily,  since  they 

God's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves.  ^ 

I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit. 

But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 

These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 

To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust  ? 

There  is,  said  Michael,  if  thou  well  observe  ^ 

The  rule  of — Not  too  much :  by  temperance  taught. 

In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink*st ;  seeking  from  thence 

Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight ; 

Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return. 

So  mayst  thou  live ;  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop  ^ 

Into  th}'  mother's  lap  ;  or  be  with  ease 

Gather'd,  not  harslily  pluck*d ;  for  death  mature : 

This  is  old  age  * ;  but  then,  thou  must  outlive 

Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty ;  which  will  change 

To  wither  d,  weak,  and  gray ;  thy  senses  then,  *" 

Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego. 

To  what  thou  hast ;  and,  for  the  air  of  youth. 

Hopeful  and  cheerful,  in  thy  blood  will  reign 


t  Thit  U  old  agt. 
The  tender  comparison  here  made  between  youtli  and  age  may  recdTe  ita  best  illtutn- 
tion  from  another  of  the  Bame  natiire  in  Shakespeare,  which  in  all  probability  niggeatcd 
that  before  ua,  from  ver.  538  to  546  inclusive : — 

Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age ; 
But,  a«  it  were,  an  af terkUnner's  deep. 

Dreaming  on  both  ;  for  all  thy  bleesed  youth  [ 

Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld ;  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich, 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  or  beauty, 
To  make  thy  riches  plea8ant.~Jlfra«./<>r  Metu.  act  SU. 
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A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry 

To  weigh  thy  spirits  down,  and  last  consume  "* 

The  balm  of  life.     To  whom  our  ancestor : 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much ;  bent  rather,  how  I  may  be  quit, 
Fairest  and  easiest,  of  his  cumbrous  charge ; 

Which  I  must  keep  till  my  appointed  day  "  **• 

Of  rendering  up,  and  patiently  attend 
My  dissolution.     Michael  replied : 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate ;  but  what  thou  livest 
Live  well ;  how  long,  or  short,  permit  to  Heaven : 
And  now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight.  *" 

He  look'd  and  saw  a  spacious  plain,  whereon 
Were  tents  of  various  hue ;  by  some,  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing ;  others,  whence  the  sound 
Of  instruments,  that  made  melodious  chime. 

Was  heard,  of  harp  and  organ ;  and  who  moved  ^ 

Their  stops  and  chords  was  seen ;  his  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high. 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 
In  other  part  stood  one  who,  at  the  forge 

Labouring,  two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  bmss  ^ 

Had  melted  (whether  found  where  casual  fire 
Had  wasted  woods  on  mountain  or  in  vale, 
Down  to  the  veins  of  earth ;  thence  gliding  hot 
To  some  cave's  mouth  ;  or  whether  wash'd  by  stream 
From  under  ground  ;)  the  liquid  ore  he  drained  *''* 

Into  fit  moulds  prepared  ;  from  which  he  form'd 
First  his  own  tools;  then,  what  might  else  be  wrought 
Fusil  or  graven  in  metal.     After  these  % 
But  on  the  hither  side,  a  different  sort 

From  the  high  neighbouring  hills,  which  was  their  seat,  ^^^ 

Down  to  the  plain  descended  ;  by  their  guise 
Just  men  they  seem'd  and  all  their  study  bent 
To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  his  works 

«  Appointed  day. 

See  Job  ziv.  14. 

^  AfUr  these. 

A»  being  the  descendants  of  the  younger  brother,  but  on  the  hither  side^  Cain  having 
been  banished  into  a  more  distant  country ;  a  different  sort^  the  posterity  of  Seth,  wholly 
difleient  from  that  of  Cain;  from  the  high  neighbouring  hills  y  which  was  their  seat,  having 
tbetr  habitation  in  the  mountains  near  Paradise ;  down  to  the  plain  descended,  where 
the  Cainitea  dwelt ;  hg  their  guise  just  men  they  seem*d^  and  all  their  study  bent  to 
itorihip  God  aright,  the  Scripture  itself  speaks  of  them  as  the  worshippers  of  the  true 
God  ;  and  know  hie  works  not  hid,  and  Josephus  and  other  writers  inform  us,  that  they 
were  addicted  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  of  astronomy ;  nor  those 
things  last  which  might  preserve,  nor  was  it  their  last  care  and  study  to  know  those 
things  which  might  preserve  freedom  and  peace  to  men.  Though  this  account  of  the 
Sctbites  be,  in  the  general,  agreeable  to  Scripture ;  yet  the  particulars  of  their  living  in 
the  mountains  near  Paradise,  and  of  their  descending  thence  into  the  plain,  and  their  cor- 
rupting themselves  in  that  manner  with  the  daughters  of  Cain,  Milton  seems  to  have  taken 
from  the  Oriental  writers,  and  particularly  from  the  annals  of  Eutychius. — Nbwton. 
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Not  hid  ;  nor  those  things  last,  which  might  preaene 
<  Freedom  and  peace  to  men :  they  on  the  plain 

Long  had  not  walk'd,  when  from  the  tents,  hehold ! 

A  hevy  of  fair  women,  richly  gay 

In  gems  and  wanton  dress ;  to  the  harp  they  sang 

Soft  amorous  ditties,  and  in  dance  came  on. 

The  men,  though  grave,  eyed  them^  and  let  their  eyes 

Rove  without  rein ;  till,  in  the  amorous  net 

Fast  caught,  they  liked  ;  and  each  his  liking  chose. 

And  now  of  love  they  treat,  till  the  evening  star, 

Love's  harbinger,  appear'd ;  then,  all  in  heat. 

They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  bid  invoke 

Hymen,  then  first  to  marriage  rites  invoked : 

With  feast  and  music  all  the  tents  resound. 
,  Such  happy  interview,  and  fiiir  event 

Of  love  and  youth  not  lost,  songs,  garlands,  flowers, 
I  And  charming  symphonies,  attached  the  heart 

Of  Adam,  soon  inclined  to  admit  delight. 

The  bent  of  nature ;  which  he  thus  exprese'd : 
True  opener  of  mine  eyes,  prime  angel  blest ; 
I  Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 

,  Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  those  two  past : 

Those  were  of  hate  and  death,  or  pain  much  worse ; 

Here  nature  seems  fulfill'd  in  all  her  ends. 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Judge  not  what  is  best 

By  pleasure,  though  to  nature  seeming  meet ; 

Created  as  thou  art,  to  nobler  end 

Holy  and  pure,  conformity  divine. 

Those  tents  thou  saw'st  so  pleasant,  were  the  tents 

Of  wickedness,  wherein  shall  dwell  his  race 

Who  slew  his  brother ;  studious  they  appear 

Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare  ; 

Unmindful  of  their  Maker,  though  his  Spirit 

Taught  them  ;  but  they  his  gifts  acknowledged  none. 

Yet  they  a  beauteous  ofispring  shall  beget ; 

For  that  £eur  female  troop  thou  saw'st,  that  secm'd 

Of  goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 

Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  consists  j 

Woman's  domestic  honour  and  chief  praise ; 

fired  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 

Of  Instfiil  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance, 

To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye ; —  ** 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men"*,  whose  lives  i 

V  That  9ober  roe*  <ifmtH, 

As  we  read  in  Gen.  Ti.  2  :  '<  The  sons  of  God  nw  the  daughtcn  of  men,  ^t  tkef 
wexe  fair,  and  they  took  them  wivet  of  all  which  they  choae."  It  is  now  generallj  agrrrd. 
that  this  passage  is  to  be  understood  of  the  sons  of  Seth,  the  worshippers  of  the  tnie  God, 
making  matches  with  the  idolatrous  daughters  of  wicked  Cain ;  and  Milton  pota  this  cos- 
struction  upon  it  here,  though  elsewhere  he  seems  to  give  in  to  the  old  exploded  oonccti  «^ 
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Religious  titled  tbem  tlie  sons  of  God, 

Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtae,  all  their  fame, 

Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 

Of  these  fiur  atheists ;  and  now  swim  in  joy, 

Ere  long  to  swim  at  laige ;  and  laugh,  for  which 

The  world  ere  long  a  world  of  tears  must  weep. 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  of  short  joy  bereft : 
O  pity  and  shame,  that  they,  who  to  live  well 
Enter'd  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  to  tread 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  faint  I 
But  still  I  see  the  tenour  of  man*8  woe 
Holds  on  the  same,  from  woman  to  begin  . 

From  man's  efieminate  slackness  it  begins. 
Said  the  angel,  who  should  better  hold  his  place 
By  wisdom,  and  superiour  gifts  received. 
But  now  prepare  thee  for  another  scene. 

He  look'd,  and  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him,  towns,  and  rural  works  between ; 
Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  towers, 
Concourse  in  arms,  fierce  faces  threatening  war. 
Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise ; 
Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed. 
Single  or  in  array  of  battle  ranged 
Both  horse  and  foot,  nor  idly  mustering  stood : 
One  way  a  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen  and  fair  kine. 
From  a  fiit  meadow-ground ;  or  fleecy  flock. 
Ewes  and  their  bleatmg  lambs  over  the  plain, 
Their  booty  ;  scarce  with  life  the  shepherds  fly, 
But  caU  in  aid,  which  makes  a  bloody  fray : 
With  cruel  tournament  the  squadrons  join ; 
Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scattered  lies 
With  carcases  and  arms  the  ensanguined  field. 
Deserted :  others  to  a  city  strong 
Lay  siege,  encamp'd ;  by  battery,  scale,  and  mine, 
Assaulting :  others  from  the  wall  defend 
With  dart  and  javelin,  stones  and  sulphurous  fire ; 
On  each  hand  slaughter,  and  gigantic  deeds. 
In  other  part  the  sceptred  heralds  call 
To  council,  in  the  city-gates ;  anon 
Gny-headed  men  and  grave,  with  waniours  mix'd, 
Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard,  but  soon 
In  &ctious  opposition ;  tiU  at  last 
Of  middle  age  one  rising',  eminent 
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the  tofeU  beeomiog  enamoured  of  the  daughters  of  men.     See  b.  iii.  463 ;   and  b.  y.  447, 
mil  Ptr.  Beg.  b.  ii.  178,  &c— Nkwtok. 

*  Of  middle  age  one  rUinff, 
Enoch,  nid  to  be  qf  middle  age,  becau»e  he  was  translated  when  he  was  but  365  years 
old ;  a  middle  age  then.     Gen.  y.  23. — Richardson. 
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In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong, 
Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace. 
And  judgment  from  ahove :  him  old  and  young. 
Exploded,  and  had  seized  with  violent  hands ; 
Had  not  a  cloud  descending  snatch'd  him  thence, 
Unseen  amid  the  throng :  so  violence 
Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword-law. 
Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 
Adam  was  all  in  tears,  and  to  his  guide 
Lamenting  tum'd  full  sad :  O,  what  are  these, 
Death's  ministers,  not  men?  who  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 
Ten  thousand-fold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 
His  hrother :  for  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they,  hut  of  their  brethren  ;  men  of  men? 
But  who  was  that  just  man,  whom  had  not  Heaven 
Rescued,  had  in  his  righteousness  been  lost  ? 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages  thou  saw'st ; 
Where  good  with  bad  were  match*d,  who  of  themselves 
Abhor  to  join  ;  and,  by  imprudence  mix'd, 
Pi'oduce  prodigious  births  of  body  or  mind. 
Such  were  these  giants,  men  of  high  renown ; 
For  in  these  days  might  only  shall  be  admired. 
And  valour  and  heroic  virtue  call'd. 
To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Man-slaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory ;  and  for  glory  done 
Of  triumph,  to  be  styled  great  conqueroui*s, 
Patrons  of  mankind,  gods,  and  sons  of  gods ; 
Destroyers  rightlier  call'd,  and  plagues  of  men. 
Thus  fame  shall  be  achieved,  i^enown  on  earth  ; 
And  what  most  merits  fame  in  silence  hid. 
But  he,  the  seventh  from  thee,  whom  thou  beheldst 
The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse. 
And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset 
With  foes,  for  daring  single  to  be  just, 
And  utter  odious  truth,  that  God  would  come 
To  judge  them  with  his  saints ;  him  the  Most  High, 
Rapt  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds. 
Did,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive,  to  walk  with  God 
High  in  salvation,  and  the  climes  of  bliss, 
Exempt  from  death ;  to  show  thee  what  reward 
Awaits  the  good,  the  rest  what  punishment ; 
Which  now  direct  thine  eyes,  and  soon  behold. 

He  look*d,  and  saw  the  face  of  things  quite  changed : 
The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceased  to  roar ; 
All  now  was  tum'd  to  jollity  and  game. 
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To  loxuiy  and  riot,  feast  and  dance ;  '*' 

Marrying  or  prostituting,  as  befell, 
Rape  or  adalteiy,  where  passing  fair 
Allured  them ;  thence  from  cups  to  civil  broils. 
At  length  a  reverend  sire  among  them  came, 
And  of  their  doings  great  dislike  declared,  ^^ 

And  testified  against  their  ways:  he  oft 
Frequented  their  assemblies,  whereso  met, 
Triumphs  or  festivals ;  and  to  them  preadi'd 
Conversion  and  repentance^,  as  to  souls 

In  prison,  under  judgments  imminent ;  '^' 

But  all  in  vain :  which  when  he  saw,  he  ceased 
Contending,  and  removed  his  tents  far  off : 
Then,  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  tall. 
Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk  ; 

Measured  by  cubit,  length,  and  breadth,  and  highth ;  ^^ 

Smear  d  round  with  pitch  ;  and  in  the  side  a  door 
Contrived ;  and  of  provisions  laid  in  large. 
For  man  and  beast :  when,  lo,  a  wonder  strange ! 
Of  every  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  small. 

Came  sevens  and  pairs,  and  enter  d  in  as  taught  ''' 

Their  order :  last  the  sire  and  his  three  sons. 
With  their  four  wives ;  and  God  made  fast  the  door. 
Meanwhile  the  south  wind  rose,  and  with  black  wings 
Wide-hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove 
From  under  heaven ;  the  hills  to  their  supply  '^ 

I  Vapour,  and  exhalation,  dusk  and  moist. 

Sent  up  amain:  and  now  the  thicken'd  sky 
Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood ;  down  rush'd  the  nun 
Impetuous ;  and  continued,  till  the  earth 

No  more  was  seen :  the  floating  vessel  sw.um  '^ 

Uplifted,  and  secure  with  beaked  prow 
Rode  tilting  o'er  the  waves;  all  dwellings  else 
Flood  overwhelm'd,  and  them  with  all  their  pomp 
Deep  under  water  roU'd:  sea  covered  sea. 

Sea  without  shore ;  and  in  their  palaces,  ^^ 

Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  sea-monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled ;  of  mankind,  so  numerous  late, 
AH  left  in  one  small  bottom  swum  imbark'd. 
How  didst  thou  grieve  then,  Adam,  to  behold 
The  end  of  all  thy  ofispring,  end  so  sad,  '^ 

Depopulation !    Thee  another  flood. 
Of  tears  and  sorrow  a  flood,  thee  also  drown'd. 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons ;  till,  gently  rear'd 
By  the  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood*st  at  last, 

T  Convtrtion  and  repentance,  ' 

Tkit  aeeoant  of  NoaVi  preaching  is  founded  cbieflj  on  St.  Peter,  1  Pet  iii.  19,  20 ;  as 
vhat  foUoWB  of  his  deufting,  when  he  found  his  preaching  ineffectual,  and  of  removing 
into  another  coontrjr,  is  taken  from  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  3. — Newton, 
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Though  comfortless.;  as  when  a  fiither  mourns  '* 

His  children  all  in  view  destroy *d  at  once ; 
And  scarce  to  the  angel  utter'dst  thus  thy  plaint  : 

O  visions  ill  foreseen!  hetter  had  I 
Lived  ignorant  of  future ;  so  had  home 

My  part  of  evil  only,  each  day's  lot  ^^ 

Enough  to  hear;  those  now,  that  were  dispensed 
The  burden  of  many  ages,  on  me  light 
At  once,  by  my  foreknowledge  gaining  birth 
Abortive,  to  torment  me  ere  their  being, 

With  thought  that  they  must  be.    Let  no  man  seek  ^' 

Henceforth  to  be  foretold,  what  shall  befall 
Him  or  his  children ;  evil  he  may  be  sure, 
Which  neither  his  foreknowing  can  prevent ; 
And  he  the  future  evil  shall  no  less 

In  apprehension  than  in  substance  feel,  ^' 

Grievous  to  bear :  but  that  care  now  is  past ; 
Man  is  not  whom  to  warn :  those  few  escaped 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume. 
Wandering  that  watery  desert :  I  had  hope. 
When  violence  was  ceased,  and  war  on  earth,  ^ 

All  would  have  then  gone  well ;  peace  would  have  crown'd 
With  length  of  happy  days  the  race  of  man; 
But  I  was  far  deceived ;  for  now  I  see 
Peace  to  corrupt  no  less  than  war  to  waste. 

How  comes  it  thus  ?  unfold,  celestial  guide,  ^^ 

And  whether  here  the  race  of  man  will  end. 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Those,  whom  last  thoa  aaw'st 
In  triumph  and  luxurious  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent 

And  great  exploits^  but  of  true  virtue  void ;  ^ 

Who,  having  spilt  much  blood,  and  done  much  waste, 
Subduing  nations,  and  achieved  thereby 
Fame  in  the  world,  high  titles,  and  rich  prey ; 
Shall  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and  sloth. 
Surfeit,  and  lust ;  till  wantonness  and  pride 
Raise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 
The  conquer'd  also,  and  enslaved  by  war. 
Shall,  with  their  freedom  lost,'  all  virtue  lose 
And  fear  of  God ;  from  whom  their  piety  feign'd  '^ 

■  Freedom  iosL 

Milton  every  where  shows  his  love  of  liberty ;  and  here  he  observes  very  rightly,  thst 
the  loss  of  liberty  is  soon  foIlo?red  by  the  loss  of  all  Tirtue  and  religion.  There  arr  sorb 
sentiments  in  seTeral  parts  of  his  prose  works,  as  well  as  in  Aristotle,  and  other  masters  U 
politics. — Newton. 

•  Pietv/dgn'd, 

I  conceive  this  to  be  unquestionably  political.  Milton  was,  it  hat  been  supposed,  well 
aware  of  Uie  feigned  piety  of  many  of  his  own  party,  whom  he  hod  once  cooaitlered  a» 
saints  ;  and  whose  temporising  at  the  Restoration  completed  in  his  mind  the  hypoain  of 
their  character.  Hypocrisy,  it  may  be  observed,  Milton,  in  various  ports  of  his  poem,  b>* 
branded  as  the  most  abominable  of  crimes.— Ddmstbh. 
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In  sharp  contest  of  battel  found  no  aid  ^^^ 

Against  invaders ;  therefore,  eool'd  in  zeal, 

Thenceforth  shall  practise  how  to  live  secure. 

Worldly  or  dissolute,  on  what  their  lords 

Shall  leave  them  to  enjoy ;  for  the  earth  shall  bear 

More  than  enough,  that  temperance  may  be  tried  : 

So  all  shall  turn  degenerate,  all  depraved ; 

Justice  and  temperance,  truth  and  faith  forgot ; 

One  man  except,  the  only  son  of  light 

In  a  dark  age,  against  example  good. 

Against  allurement,  custom,  and  a  world 

Offended  :  fearless  of  reproach  and  scorn, 

Or  violence,  he  of  their  wicked  ways 

Shall  them  admonish ;  and  before  them  set 

The  paths  of  righteousness,  how  much  more  safe, 

And  full  of  peace ;  denouncing  wrat&  to  come 

On  their  impenitence ;  and  shall  return 

Of  them  derided,  but  of  God  observed 

The  one  just  man  aUve :  by  his  command 

Shall  build  a  wondrous  ark,  as  thou  beheldst. 

To  save  himself  and  household,  from  amidst 

A  world  devote  to  universal  wrack. 

No  sooner  he,  with  them  of  man  and  beast 

Select  for  life,  shall  in  the  ark  be  lodged. 

And  shelter  d  round,  but  all  the  cataracts 

Of  heaven  set  open  on  the  earth  shall  pour 

Rain,  day  and  night ;  all  fountains  of  the  deep, 

Broke  up,  shall  heave  the  ocean  to  usurp 

Beyond  all  bounds ;  till  inundation  rise 

Above  the  highest  hills :  then  shall  this  mount 

Of  Paradise  ^  by  might  of  waves  be  moved  *" 

Out  of  his  place,  push'd  by  the  homed  flood. 

With  all  his  verdure  spoil'd,  and  trees  adrift, 

Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf. 

And  thei-e  take  root,  an  island  salt  and  bare, 

The  haunt  of  seals,  and  orcs,^  and  sea-mews'  clang ; 

To  teach  thee  that  God  attributes  to  place 

No  sanctity,*'  if  none  be  thither  brought 

t>  Then  shaU  this  numnt 
Of  Paradise, 
It  a  tbo  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  that  Paradise  was  destroyed  by  the  deluge ;  and 
Milioa  describes  it  in  a  very  poetical  manner : — Pushed  hy  the  homed  flood :  so  that 
it  was  befoTD  the  flood  became  universal ;  and  while  it  poured  along  like  a  vast  river ;  for 
rivers,  when  they  meet  with  anything  to  obstruct  their  passage,  divide  themselves, 
sDd  become  homed,  as  it  were  ;  aiid  hence  the  ancients  have  compared  them  to  bulls. — 

NsWTOS. 

e  Orci. 
I         Ores,  a  iperiei  of  whale. — Todo. 

I  '  Ood  atlrUmtes  to  place 

No  eanctitp. 
Milton  omits  no  opportunity  of  lashing  what  he  thought  superstitious.     These  lines  may 
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Though  comfortlefls;  as  when  a  father  mou|r  ^ 
His  children  all  in  view  destroy'd  at  once  *a     f 
And  scarce  to  the  angel  utter  dst  thus  f^^  | 
O  visions  ill  foreseen!  better  had  ^|^  ^  / 
Lived  ignorant  of  future ;  so  had  )-|  ^  '^  f  ^ 
My  part  of  evil  only,  each  day'»|  fff 
Enough  to  bear;  those  now,  ^  ^  f  ^ 
The  burden  of  many  ages,  o^.  |  J^ 
At  once,  by  my  foreknowlf  >  ^  f 
Abortive,  to  torment  me  /    A 
With  thought  that  the^    - 
Henceforth  to  be  fovp 
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Him  or  his  childrer 
Which  neither  hir 
And  he  the  fiitv 
In  apprehensif 
Grievous  to  > 
Man  is  not 
Famine  v 
Wander 


.11  ground, 
.in  fix*d. 
ivs,  appear; 
^id  currents  drive, 
H^a,  their  furious  tide, 
ihe  ark  a  raven  flies; 
le  surer  messenger, 
rth  once  and  again  to  spy 
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When  •       jr  ground,  whereon  his  foot  may  light : 
All  w      ,1(1  time  returning,  in  his  bill 
Wit'  ^fe-leaf  he  brings,  pacific  sign : 
Br^Q  dry  ground  appears,  and  from  his  ark 
P^  ancient  sire  descends,  with  all  his  train  : 
fheu  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout, 
(grateful  to  Heaven,  over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colours  gay. 
Betokening  peace  from  God,  and  covenant  new : 
Whereat  the  heart  of  Adam,  erst  so  sad. 
Greatly  rejoiced ;  and  thus  his  joy  broke  forth : 

^  u  one  instance ;  and  I  think  he  plainly  here  alludes  to  the  manner  w      ^^  ^ 
lurches  used  by  archbishop  T<aud,  which  was  prodigiously  clsrooured  sgsiM    7r^ 
gor  aukhor^s  way  of  thinking,  as  superstitious  and  popish. — Tbykk. 

•  WrinkUd  the  face  qfdduge.  .   ^  itkc^ 

The  circumstances  of  this  description  of  the  abating  of  the  flood  are  ww,     ^^^  jj 

with  great  judgment,  and  expressed  with  no  less  spirit  and  beauty.    **^      ..^  j^  ^ 

noust  bo  owned,  Milton  greatly  excels  the  Italians,  who  are  generally  too  pw     ^^ 


_ 


descriptioDs,  and  think  they  have  never  said  enough  while  tnjthing  ^^.^  ^  port 
When  once  enough  is  said  to  excite  in  the  reader's  mind  a  proper  ides  of  ^  ^^ 
Is  representi'ig ;  whatcTer  is  added,  however  beautiful,  serves  only  to  *****  ij-gj  ifjart 
instead  of  pleasing  it;  and  rather  cools  than  improves  that  glow  of  P^^"^  ^t^a ©aV 
in  the  mind  upon  its  first  contemplation  of  any  surprising  scene  of  natuw  well  p»» 
— THYxa. 

Again  I  have  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Addison's  remarks  upon  the  "^^^  .^y  eope^  • 
similar  to  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  notes  of  subsequent  commentators  "  ^^  ^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  originality  lay  with  Addison,  who,  not  having  P^^^^j  ^cs  t*' 
tached,  but  as  parts  of  one  critique,  has  given  them  in  a  more  popular  fonn<  "  ^^^  ^ov- 
matter  of  them  is  so  anticipated,  I  must  forbear  to  repeat  them  at  ^^  l^wgpt»r^^^ 
ever,  notice  them  in  a  summary  way.     He  observes,  that  the  acceptance  ^'      "  ' 
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^>^    ^     *^ings  canst  represent  •'• 

^^^Btmctor !     I  revive 
^^d  that  man  shall  live, 
i  their  seed  preserve. 
»  .  ^.^  .         \  *5  whole  world 

-^^        y  \  .  ^rejoice  •'* 


^^. 


'■> 


world 

.3  in  heaven 
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.,  to  bind 
watery  cloud, 
a  shower  the  earth  \ 
.dngel :  Dextrously  thou  aim'st ; 
^  God  remit  his  ire, 
.  repenting  him  of  man  depraved  ; 
-^  '^Z  ^t  his  heart,  when  looking  down  he  saw 
^Ot>^/^?lc  earth  fill'd  with  violence,  and  all  flesh 
S\X^L  *^  ^  each  their  way ;  yet,  those  removed, 

*^W  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^"^^  "^^°      ^  ^  ^^  Bight, 
i   ,       relents,  not  to  blot  out  mankind ; 

^^  ^akes  a  covenant  never  to  destroy 

Jie  earth  again  by  flood ;  nor  let  the  sea 

I      r  r^yP^  liis  bounds ;  nor  rain  to  drown  the  world, 

'      "  i\^^  ^''^  therein  or  beast ;  but,  when  he  brings  '" 

Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 

His  triple-colour  d  bow,  whereon  to  look, 

And  call  to  mind  his  covenant :  day  and  night, 

Seed  time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost. 

Shall  hold  their  course ;  till  Are  purge  all  things  new,  *^ 

fioth  heaven  and  earth,  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell. 

/'         hAam  tod  Ere  kt  the  brginning  of  this  eleventh  book  is  formed  upon  that  beautiful  pas- 
ii^  {n  Holy  Writ : — '*  And  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden 
censer ;  and  there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the 
^ycn  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  was  before  the  throne ;  and  the  smoke 
of  the  incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up  beforo  God.*^     He 
tlia  notices  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  vision  of  the  angels  to  Ezekiel,  where  "  every  one 
W  four  &CCS :  all  their  shape  spangled  with  eyes ;  *^  next,  the  assembly  of  the  angels  to 
ksr  the  judgment  passed  upon  man ;  then  the  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  sub- 
I    N^oeot  morning  notice  of  the  signs  of  the  changes  about  to  take  place  in  all  the  creation 
fvmiimding  them.     The  next  striking  passage  is  the  description  of  the  appearance  of  the 
adiaogel  Michael,  sent  to  expel  them  from  Paradise. 

Addison  gives  the  full  measure  of  praiMe  to  Eve's  complaint  on  receiving  the  notice 
that  abe  must  quit  Paradise,  imd  the  more  masculine  and  elevated  speech  of  Adam. 

The  critic  then  commends  that  noble  part,  where  the  angel  leads  Adam  to  the  highest 

looiint  of  Paradise,  and  lays  before  him  a  whole  hemisphere,  as  a  proper  stage  for  those 

Yifions  which  were  to  be  represented  on  it.     The  image  of  death  in  the  second  vision  is 

-.^m'esented  in  all  its  varieties  and  attitudes  :  then,  by  way  of  contrast,  comes  a  scene  of 

'   'i,  love,  and  jollity.     The  deluge  is  drawn  with  the  most  powerful  and  masterly  hand. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Trk  present  twelfth  book  being  only  one  half  of  the  original  and  then  oondnding 
tenth,  the  reyelations  of  the  archangel  Michael  were  to  be  continued  from  the  flood, 
at  which  the  eleventh  book  closes :  and  indeed  it  was  a  fortunate  ctrcnmstanoe, 
that  Milton,  preriously  to  the  division,  had  changed  the  medium  of  impresion  from 
vision  to  narration ;  because  it  bestows  a  feature  of  novelty  and  distinction  upon,  his 
concluding  book. 

It  is  t^refore  with  some  surprise  that  we  meet  with  any  objection  to  this  ar> 
rangement  of  the  poet,  and  the  wish  that  he  had  imparted  all  his  discloeiires  in  the 
way  of  picture  and  vision,  in  which  they  commenced  :  but  Mr.  DunAer  goes  at 
once  to  the  **  heart  of  the  mystery,"  and  inquires  Whether  ail  the  coming  subjects 
were  equally  suited  to  the  specular  mount  t  The  plagues  of  Egypty  as  he  observes, 
so  represented,  must  have  been  tedious.  How  was  &  delivery  of  the  law  to  have 
been  represented,  under  ail  its  sublime  circumstances,  in  vision  t  How  eonld  the 
great  miracle  (rdated  with  concise  sublimity^  of  the  heavenly  bodies  standing  still 
at  the  command  of  Joshua,  be  exhibited  in  vision  1  Could  the  nativity,  the  life  and 
death  of  our  blessed  Lord,  or  his  resurrection  (each  related  in  a  few  lines  of  exqui- 
site beauty)  have  been  so  clearly  or  adequately  displayed  in  picture  !  or  could  his 
ascension,  and  resumption  of  his  heavenly  seat,  and  his  coming  again  to  judge  the 
world,  have  been  adequately  exhibited  at  all  1 

Tlie  pictures  even  of  the  eleventh  book  were  of  necessity  accompanied  by  some 
verbal  explanations.  In  the  remainder  of  tlie  history,  as  Mr.  Dunster  remarks, 
**  the  accruing  materials  come  too  thick  to  be  represented  in  visions  :  the  task  would 
have  been  laborious  to  theartisty  who  would  have  fatiraed  and  disgusted  those 
whom  he  wished  to  inform  and  delight.*'  Here,  therefore,  the  poet  judidona^ 
reversed  his  plan. 

Bat  there  is  another  topic  of  remark  which  the  concluding  book  of  Milton*s  divine 
poem  suggests  ;  it  is  his  comparative  affluence  of  invention.  The  sentence  upon 
Adam  might  have  been  attended  by  immediate  expulsion  :  but  how  gracious  is  the 
divine  condescension,  to  allow  some  interval  of  reflection  ;  and,  previously  to  eject- 
menty  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  repentant  pair  with  anticipated  knowledge  and 
distant  consolation  1  Thus  the  interest  of  the  poem  is  kept  alive  with  the  reader 
to  the  last  line.  The  whole  of  the  twelfth  book  closely  relates  to  Adam  and  his 
posterity ;  and  so  delightfully  are  these  soothing  hopes  of  happiness  administered 
by  the  archangel,  that  we,  equally  with  Adam,  forget  that  we  are  to  quit  Paradise; 
and  are,  like  him,  heart*«truck  by  the  sudden  warning,  that  ^  the  hour  is  come, 
the  very  mfaiute  of  it  ;*'  and  attend  the  '*  hastening  angel ;  to  the  gates  of  exeinirittn, 
with  all  the  sad  and  lingering  acquiescence  of  our  first  parents." 


*  The  fint  edition  was  in  ten  books.  In  the  Moond  edition,  the  serenth  and  the  tenth  boola^ 
being  greatly  beyond  the  rest  in  the  number  of  the  verses,  were  divided  each  into  two ;  m  titst 
the  serenth  became  the  eighth  also  ;  the  eighth  of  the  first  edition  then  stood  ninth  ;  the  niBik, 
tenth ;  and  the  tenth  of  the  first  edition  became  of  ooune,  when  divided,  the  premrt  elsveslh 
and  twelfth. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Tbs  tnpA  Hkliael  oontiniiM,  firoxn  the  Flood,  to'relate  what  shall  succeed ;  then,  in  the  mention 
of  Abraham,  oomea  by  degrees  to  explain  who  that  soed  of  the  woman  shi^  be  which  was 
praniaed  Adam  and  Ere  in  the  Fall ;  his  incarnation,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension ; 
Uie  state  of  the  church  tUl  his  second  coming.  Adam,  greatly  satisfied  and  reoomforted  by 
these  rdatkms  and  promises,  descends  the  hill  with  Michael ;  wakens  Eve.  who  all  this  whUe 
bad  slept,  but  with  gentle  dreams  composed  to  quietness  of  mind  and  submission.  Michael 
in  either  hand  leads  them  out  of  Paradise ;  the  fieiy  sword  waring  behind  them,  and  the 
diembim  taking  their  stations  to  guard  the  place. 


10 


As  one  who  on  his  journey  bates  at  noon. 

Though  bent  on  speed ;  so  here  the  archangel  paused 

Betwixt  the  world  destroy'd  and  world  restored, 

If  Adam  aught  perhaps  might  interpose ; 

Then,  with  transition  sweet,  new  speech  resumes : 

Thus  thon  hast  seen  one  world  begin,  and  end ; 
And  man,  as  from  a  second  stock,  proceed. 
Much  thou  hast  yet  to  see ;  but  I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  iail ;  objects  divine 
Most  needs  impair  and  weary  human  sense : 
Henceforth  what  is  to  come  I  will  relate ; 
7'hou  therefore  give  due  audience,  and  attend. 

This  second  source  of  men,  while  yet  but  few, 
And  while  the  dread  of  judgment  past  remains 
Fresh  in  their  minds,  fearing  the  Deity,  " 

With  some  regard  ^  to  what  is  just  and  right 
Shall  lead  their  lives,  and  multiply  apace ; 
Labouring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop, 
Com,  wine,  and  oil ;  and,  from  the  herd  or  flock, 
Oft  sacrificing  bullock,  lamb,  or  kid. 
With  large  wine-offerings  ^  pour'd,  and  sacred  feast. 
Shall  spend  their  days  in  joy  unblamed  ;  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes, 
Under  patenial  rule :  till  one  shall  rise** 
Of  proud  ambitious  heart ;  who  not  content 
With  fiiir  equality,  fraternal  state. 
Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 
Over  his  brethren,  and  quite  dispossess 

# 

•  WUh  tome  regard. 
Tbii  answen  to  tbe  siWer  age  of  the  poets  :  the  pondiaiacal  state  is  the  golden  one :  that 
of  iron  begins  soon,  v.  24. — Ricbardson. 

fc  Wine-offeringi. 
See  Exodus,  xxix.  40. — Todo. 

c  Till  <me  ehaU  rite. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  first  governments  in  the  world  were  patriarchal,  **  by 
Cunilics  and  tribes ;  And  that  Nimrod  was  the  first  who  laid  the  foundation  of  kingly 
gOTcmment  among  mankind.  Milton,  therefore,  (  who  was  no  friend  to  kingly  govern- 
meot  at  the  best,)  represents  him  in  a  very  bad  light,  as  a  most  kicked  and  insolent  tyrant; 
but  be  has  great  authorities,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  to  justify  him  for  so  doing. — 
Nkwtoii. 


so 
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Concord  and  law  of  nature  ftom  the  earth ; 

Hunting,  (and  men  not  beasts  shall  be  his  game,)  ** 

With  war,  and  hostile  mare,  such  as  refuse 
Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous : 
A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  styled 
Before  the  Lord ;  as  in  despite  of  Hearen, 

Or  from  Heaven,  claiming  second  sovninty ;  ** 

And  from  rebellion  shall  derive  his  name. 
Though  of  rebellion  *  others  he  accuse. 
He  with  a  crew,  whom  like  ambition  joins 
With  him  or  under  him  to  tyrannise, 

Marching  from  Eden  *  towards  the  west,  shall  find  " 

The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous  guige 
Boils  out  from  under  ground,  the  mouth  of  hell : 
Of  brick,  and  of  that  stuff,  they  cast  to  build 
A  city  and  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  to  heaven, 
And  get  themselves  a  name ;  lest,  far  dispersed  ^ 

In  foreign  lands,  their  memory  be  lost ; 
Regardless  whether  good  or  evil  fume. 
But  God,  who  oft  descends  to  visit  men    ' 
Unseen,  and  through  their  habitations  walks 
To  mark  their  doings,  them  beholding  soon,  " 

Comes  down  to  see  their  city*,  ere  the  tower 
Obstruct  heaven-towers;  and  in  derision  sets 
Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 
Quite  out  their  native  language ;  and,  instead. 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown :  ** 

Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud. 
Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls, 
Not  understood ;  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage. 
As  mock'd  they  storm  :  great  laughter  was  in  hearen, 
And  looking  down,  to  see  the  hubbub  strange,  * 

And  hear  the  din  :  thus  was  the  building  Icfl 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work  Confusion  named'. 
Whereto  thus  Adam,  fatherly  displeased : 
O  execrable  son !  so  to  aspire 

^  TTtough  nfreMlion* 
This  was  added  by  our  author,  prohahly  not  without  a  view  to  his  own  time ;  when 
himself  and  those  of  his  own  party  were  stigmatised  as  the  worst  of  rebels. — Nbwtok. 

*  MarcMng/^om  Eden, 
See  Gen.  zi.  2,  Ac. :  **  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  journeyed  in  the  eaat,  that  thct 
found  a  plain  on  the  land  of  Shinar  ;  and  they  had  hrick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for 
mortar.  And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  heaven  ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  he  scattered  abroad  upon  the  fi^e  of  the 
whole  earth.** — Nkwtow . 

i  Set  (heir  dtp. 
See  Gen.  xi.  5,  &c.     The  Scripture  speaks  after  the  manner  of  men  :  io~  the  heathen 
gods  are  often  represented  as  comity  down  to  observe  human  actioni,  as  in  the  stories  of 
Lycaon,  Baucis  and  Philemon,  &c. 

r  Coi\fu9i<m  named* 
Babel  in  Hebrew  signifies  eonfuMton, — Nswton. 
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Above  his  brethren ;  to  himself  assuming  ** 

Authoritj  usurp'd,  from  God  not  given  : 

He  gave  ns  only  over  beast,  fish,  fowl, 

Dominion  absolute ;  that  right  we  hold 

By  his  dominion ;  but  man  over  men 

He  made  not  lord ;  such  title  to  himself  '® 

Reserving,  human  left  from  human  free^. 

But  this  usurper  his  encroachment  proud 

Stays  not  on  man ;  to  God  his  tower  intends 

Siege  and  defiance :  wretched  man !  what  food 

Will  he  convey  up  thither,  to  sustain  '* 

Himself  and  his  rash  army ;  where  thin  air 

Above  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  gross, 

And  fiunish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bi-ead  ? 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Justly  thou  abhorr'st 
That  son,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  men  '^ 

Such  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue 
Rational  liberty ;  yet  know  withal, 
Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty  * 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells 
Twinn'd,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being :  ** 

Reason  in  man  obscured,  or  not  obey'd, 
Immediately  inordinate  desires 
And  upstart  passions  catch  the  government 
From  reason ;  and  to  servitude  reduce 

Man,  till  then  free.     Therefore,  since  he  permits  ^ 

Within  himself  unworthy  powers  to  reign 
Over  free  reason,  God,  in  judgment  just. 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords ; 
Who  oft  as  undeservedly  enthral 

His  outward  freedom  :  tyranny  must  be ;  ** 

Though  to  the  tyrant  thereby  no  excuse. 
Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong, 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  curse  annex'd. 

Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty ;  "* 

Their  inward  lost :  witness  the  irreverent  son 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark;  who  for  the  shame 
Done  to  his  father,  heard  this  heavy  curse, 
Servant  of  servants^  on  his  vicious  race. 

Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  world,  '*' 

Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse ;  till  God  at  last, 
Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 

k  From  human  free. 
Left  Bumkind  in  full  and  five  poesession  of  their  liberty. — Hums. 

1  True  Uberlp. 
So  Milton  io  his  sonnet : — 

liberty  ;— 
For  who  loTM  that  mtut  flrst  bo  wise  and  good. 
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His  presence  from  among  them,  and  avert 

His  holy  eyes  ;  resolving  from  thenceforth 

To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways ;  '^* 

And  one  peculiar  nation  to  select 

From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invoked, 

A  nation  from  one  faithfrd  man  to  spring : 

Him  on  this  side  £aphrates  yet  residing, 

Bred  up  in  idol- worship '  :  O,  that  men  "^ 

(Canst  thou  believe  1)  should  be  so  stupid  grown, 

While  yet  the  patriarch  lived  ^  who  'scaped  the  flood. 

As  to  forsake  the  living  God,  and  fall 

To  worship  their  own  work  in  wood  and  stone 

For  gods !  Yet  him  Grod  the  Most  High  vouchsafes  ^^ 

To  call  by  vision,  from  his  Other's  house, 

His  kindred,  and  fidse  gods,  into  a  land 

Which  he  will  show  him ;  and  from  him  will  raise 

A  mighty  nation,  and  upon  him  shower 

His  benediction  so,  that  in  his  seed  ^^ 

All  nations  shall  be  blest :  he  straight  obeys' ; 

Not  knowing  to  what  land,  yet  firm  believes : 

1  see  him  ",  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 

He  leaves  his  gods,  his  friends,  and  native  soil, 

Ur  of  Chaldaea  °,  passing  now  the  ford  ^ 

To  Haran ;  after  him  a  cumbrous  train^ 

J  Bred  up  in  idol  ttorthip. 
We  read  in  Josh.  xxiv.  2  :  "  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  tho  other  side  of  the  flood  in  old 
time,  even  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nachor  :  and  tkej  served 
other  gods.  "  Now  as  Terah,  Abraham^s  father,  was  an  idolater,  I  tliink  we  may  be  err- 
tain  that  Abraham  was  bred  up  in  the  religion  of  his  father,  though  he  renonnoed  it  aAer- 
wards,  and  in  all  probability  converted  his  fatlier  likewise  ;  for  Terah  raonoTed  with 
Abraham  to  Haran,  and  there  died.  See  Gen.  xi.  31,  32. — Ncwtok. 

^  While  yet  the  patriarch  lived. 
It  appears  from  the  compatations  given  by  Moses,  Gen.  xi.  that  Terah,  the  father  of 
Abraham,  was  bom  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  yean  after  the  flood,  but  Noah  litfd 
after  the  flood  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Gen.  ix.  28 ;  and  we  have  proved  6x>m 
Joshiui,  that  Terah.  and  the  ancestors  of  Abraham,  ^^  served  other  gods  ; "  aiid  from  the 
Jewish  traditions  we  learn  farther,  that  Terah,  and  Nachor  his  &thcr,  and  Serug  his  giand- 
father,  were  statuaries  and  carvers  of  idols  :  and  therefore  idolatry  was  set  up  in  the  world, 
while  yet  the  patriarch  lived  who  *  scaped  the  flood, — Nbwton. 

I  He  ttraight  ofrcyf. 
See  Heb.  xi.  jB. 

B  7  fee  him,  jl 

Milton,  sen«ible  that  this  long  historical  description  might  grow  irksome,  hu  varied  the  > 
manner  of  representing  it  as  much  as  possible  ;  beginning  first  ^ith  supposing  Adan  to  i 
have  a  prospect  of  it  before  his  eyes ;  next,  by  making  the  angel  tho  relater  of  it ;  aod,  < 
lastly,  by  uniting  the  two  former  methods,  and  making  Michael  see  it  as  in  visioo,  and  ' 
give  a  rapturous  enlivened  account  of  it  to  Adam.  This  gives  great  ease  to  the  lauguishiDg  > 
attention  of  the  reader. — Thyer. 

n  Ur  <if  Chaldtta,  l' 

See  Gen.  xi.  31.  Chaldoca,  a  province  of  Asia,  lying  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  vrst    j' 

of  tho  Tigris :  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldaea,  the  country  of  AbrsJiam  and  Terah.— ^Nswroir. 

o  A  eumbrofu  train, 
Tho  poet  here  has  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  picturesque  description  of  Abnbai»« 


I 
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Of  herds  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude  ; 

Not  wandering  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 

With  God,  who  call'd  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  he  now  attains ;  I  see  his  tents  ^^ 

Pitch'd  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighbouring  plain 

Of  Moreh ;  there  by  promise  he  receives 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land, 

From  Hamath  northward  to  the  Desert  south ; 

(Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  unnamed)  '^® 

From  Hermon  east  to  the  great  western  sea ; 

Mount  Hermon ;  yonder  sea : — each  place  behold 

In  prospect,  as  I  point  them ;  on  the  shore. 

Mount  Carmel ;  here,  the  double-founted  stream, 

Jordan,  true  limit  eastward ;  but  his  sons  *^ 

Shall  dwell  to  Senir,  that  long  ridge  of  hills. 

This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 

Shall  in  his  seed  be  blessed  :  by  that  seed 

Is  meant  thy  great  Deliverer,  who  shall  bruise 

The  serpent's  head ;  whereof  to  thee  anon 

Plainlier  shall  be  reveal'd.     This  patriarch  blest, 

Whom  faithful  Abraham  due  time  shall  call, 

A  son,  and  of  his  son  a  grandchild,  leaves ; 

Like  him  in  &ith,  in  wisdom,  and  renown ; 

The  grandchild,  with  twelve  sons  increased,  departs 

From  Canaan,  to  a  land  hereafter  call'd 

Egypt,  divided  by  the  river  Nile ; 

See  where  it  flows,  disgorging  at  seven  mouths 

Into  the  sea :  to  sojourn  in  that  land 

He  comes,  invited  by  a  younger  son  '^ 

In  time  of  dearth ;  a  son,  whose  worthy  deeds 

Raise  him  to  be  the  second  in  that  realm 

Of  Pharaoh :  there  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 

Growing  into  a  nation ;  and  now  grown 

Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks  ^^ 

To  stop  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  guests 

Too  numerous ;  whence  of  guests  he  makes  them  slaves 

Inhospitably,  and  kills  their  infant  males : 

Till  by  two  brethren  (these  two  brethren  call 

Moses  and  Aaron)  sent  from  God  to  claim  *^® 

His  people  from  enthrslment,  they  return. 

With  gloiy  and  spoil,  back  to  their  promised  land. 

But  first,  the  lawless  tyrant,  who  denies 

To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard. 

Must  be  compell'd  by  signs  and  judgments  dire ;  ^'' 

To  blood  unshed  the  rivers  must  be  tum'd ; 

Frogs,  lice,  and  flies  must  all  his  palace  fill 

nith  bit  long  tnin  of  flocks,  herds,  &inily,  and  servants,  passing  in  procession  the  river ; 
which  description  I  consider  as  a  fortunate  application  of  the  account  given  of  Jacob's  re- 
toraiof  from  Mesopotamia  into  Canaan,  Gen.  zxxii.  13.  16.  22,  23. — Dunstbii. 
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With  loathed  intrasioii,  and  fill  all  the  land; 

His  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murren  die ; 

Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  embosSi  ■" 

And  all  his  people ;  thunder  mix'd  with  hail, 

Hail  mix'd  with  fire,  must  rend  the  Egyptian  sky. 

And  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  roUs  ; 

What  it  dcTonrs  not,  herb,  or  fruit,  or  grain, 

A  darksome  doud  of  locusts  swarming  down  *** 

Must  eat,  and  on  the  ground  leave  nothing  green ; 

Darkness  must  overshadow  all  his  bounds, 

Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  three  days ; 

Last,  with  one  midnight-stroke,  all  the  first-bom 

Of  Egypt  must  lie  dead.    Thus  with  ten  wounds 

The  river-dragon  ^  tamed  at  length  submits 

To  let  his  sojourners  depart,  and  oft 

Humbles  his  stubborn  heart :  but  still,  as  ice 

More  harden'd  after  thaw ;  till,  in  his  rage 

Pursuing  whom  he  late  dismiss'd,  the  sea 

Swallows  him  with  his  host ;  but  them  lets  pass, 

As  on  dry  land,  between  two  crystal  walls ; 

Awed  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 

Divided  till  his  rescued  gain  their  shore : 

8uch  wondrous  power  God  to  his  saint  will  lend. 

Though  present  in  his  angel ;  who  shall  go 

Before  them  in  a  cloud,  and  pillar  of  fire ; 

By  day  a  cloud,  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire ; 

To  guide  them  in  their  journey,  and  remove 

Behind  them,  while  the  obdurate  king  pursues : 

All  night  he  will  pursue ;  but  his  approach 

Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch  ; 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud, 

God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host, 

And  craze  their  chariot-wheeLs :  when  by  command 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  sea ;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys ; 

On  their  embattel'd  ranks  the  waves  return. 

And  overwhelm  their  war :  the  race  elect  *> 

Safe  towards  Canaan  from  the  shore  advance  *" 

Through  the  wild  Desert ;  not  the  readiest  way. 

Lest,  entering  on  the  Canaanite  alarm'd, 

War  terrify  them  inexpert,  and  fear 

p  the  river-drtigon. 
The  river-dragon,  as  Addison  has  observed,  is  Pharaoh,  in  allasion  to  Ezckiel,  iziz.  3. 

»T0DD. 

4  The  race  eUcU 
It  is  remarkable  that  here  Milton  omits  the  moTal  cause,  though  he  giTea  the  poetical, 
of  the  Israelites  wandering  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  this  was  their  poltroo  no- 
tiny  on  the  return  of  the  spies.  Ho  omitted  this  with  judgment ;  for  this  last  speech  of 
the  angel  was  to  give  such  a  representation  of  things  as  might  convey  comfort  to  Adam  -. 
otherwise  the  story  of  the  brazen  serpent  would  have  afforded  noble  imagery.  •-^WAnaumTov- 
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Retam  them  back  to  Eg^'pt,  choosing  rather 

iDglorions  life  with  servitude ;  for  li]fe  "^ 

To  noble  and  ignoble  is  more  sweet 

Untrain'd  in  arms,  where  rashness  leads  not  on. 

This  also  shall  they  gain  by  their  delay 

In  the  wide  wilderness ;  there  they  shall  fonnd 

Their  goyemment,  and  their  great  senate  choose  *** 

Throngh  the  twelve  tribes,  to  rule  by  laws,  ordain'd : 

God  from  the  mount  of  Sinai,  whose  gray  top 

Shall  tremble,  he  descending,  will  himself 

In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpets'  sound, 

Ordain  them  laws'" ;  part,  such  as  appertain  '^ 

To  civil  justice ;  part,  religious  rites 

Of  sacrifice ;  informing  them^  by  types 

And  shadows,  of  that  destined  Seed  to  bruise 

The  serpent,  by  what  means  he  shall  achieve 

Mankind's  deliverance.    But  the  voice  of  God  ^' 

To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful :  they  beseech 

That  Moses  might  report  to  them  his  will. 

And  terrour  cease :  he  grants  what  they  besought, 

Instructed  that  to  God  is  no  access 

Without  mediator ;  whose  high  office  now  '^ 

Moses  in  figure  bears,  to  introduce 

One  greater,  of  whose  day  he  shall  foretell ; 

And  all  the  prophets  in  their  age  the  times 

Of  great  Messiah  shall  sing.     Thus,  laws  and  rites 

Establbh'd,  such  delight  hath  God  in  men,  *** 

Obedient  to  his  will,  that  he  vouchsafes 

Among  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle ; — 

The  Holy  One  with  mortal  men  to  dwell : 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  framed 

Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold ;  therein  *'* 

An  ark,  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony. 

The  records  of  his  covenant ;  over  these 

A  mercy-seat  of  gold,  between  the  wings 

Of  two  bright  cherubim ;  before  him  bum 

Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac'  representing  "* 

"■  Ver.  230.  S[e. 

Bj  thcM  pMMges  Milton  seemi  to  have  understood  no  more  of  the  Jewish  institution 
than  be  nw  in  the  small  pmhjterian  systems ;  otherwise  the  true  idea  of  the  theociacy 
would  have  afforded  some  nohle  obaervaUons. — WAnBuaTOW. 

Milton  speaks  of  the  civil  and  the  ritual,  the  judicial  and  the  ceremonial  precepts  deli- 
vered to  tbe  Jews ;  but  why  did  he  omit  the  moral  law  contained  in  the  ten  command- 
aeota  f  possibly  his  reason  might  be,  because  this  was  supposed  to  be  written  originally 
n  the  heart  of  man,  and  therefore  Adam  must  have  been  perfectly  sequainted  with  it ; 
but  however  I  think,  this  should  have  been  particularly  mentioned,  as  it  was  published  at 
this  time  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  God  from  mount  Sinai ;  and  as  it  was  thought 
worthy  to  be  written  with  his  own  finger  upon  two  tables  of  stone,  when  the  rest  was 
eonveyed  to  the  people  by  the  writing  and  preaching  of  Moses,  as  a  mediator  between  God 
and  them.— GusMwooo.         ,  g^^  ^^^  ^  ,^  ^  ^^^^^ 

Thai  the  seven  lamps  signified  the  seven  planets,  and  that  therefore  the  lamps  stood 
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The  heayenly  fires ;  over  the  tent  a  clond 

Shall  rest  by  day,  a  fieiy  gleam  by  night; 

Save  when  they  journey*,  and  at  length  they  come^ 

Conducted  by  his  angel,  to  the  land 

Promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed :  the  rest  ^ 

Were  long  to  tell ;  how  many  battles  fought ; 

How  many  kings  destroy*d,  and  kingdoms  won ; 

Or  how  the  son  shall  in  mid  heaven  stand  still 

A  day  entire,  and  night's  due  course  adjourn, 

Man's  voice  commanding, — Sun,  in  Gibeon  stand. 

And  thou,  moon,  in  the  vale  of  Aialon 

Till  Israel  overcome ! — so  call  the  third. 

From  Abraham,  son  of  Isaac ;  and  from  him 

His  whole  descent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win. 

Here  Adam  interposed :  O  sent  from  Heaven, 
Enlightener  of  my  darkness,  gracious  things 
Thou  hast  reveal*d ;  those  chiefly,  which  concern 
Just  Abraham  and  his  seed ;  now  first  I  find 
Mine  eyes  true  opening,  and  my  heart  much  eased  ; 
Erewhile  perplex'd  with  thoughts,  what  would  become  ''' 

Of  me  and  all  mankind :  but  now  I  see 
His  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest ; 
Favour  unmerited  by  me  who  sought 
Forbidden  knowledge  by  forbidden  means. 

This  yet  I  apprehend  not ;  why  to  those,  '^ 

Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth. 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given : 
So  many  laws  argue  "  so  many  sins 
Among  them :  how  can  God  with  such  reside  ? 

slope. wise,  us  it  were  to  expreei  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  is  the  gloss  of  Jowpbus,  from 
whom  probably  Milton  borrowed  it.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  g.  vi.  and  vii.,  and  De  Bel.  Jnd. 
lib.  Y.  c.  5.  See  likewise  Mede*s  discourse  z.  upon  the  seven  archangeb.  Mr.  Haiat 
quotes  likewise  the  Latin  of  Philo  to  the  same  purpose.  See  Cornelius  a  L^tde,  opoo 
Ezod.  XXV.  31. — Newtok. 

*  Save  %ehtn  Uupjoumtp. 

See  Exod.  xl.  34,  &c. :  "  Then  a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregatioii,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle.  And  Mosea  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent 
of  the  congregation,  because  the  cloud  abode  thereon,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
tabernacle :  and  when  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  over  the  tabernacle,  the  childrta  of 
Israel  went  onward  in  all  their  journeys  ;  but  if  the  cloud  wete  not  taken  up,  then  they  jeor* 
neyed  not  till  the  day  that  it  was  taken  up ;  for  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  upon  the  takcr- 
naele  by  day,  and  fire  was  on  it  by  n^ht,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  house  of  Israel,  throqgfaAat 
all  their  journeys."  Thus  it  was  in  all  places  wherever  they  came  :  and  this  ii  what 
Milton  says :  in  short,  the  cloud  was  over  the  tent  by  day,  and  the  fire  (called  here  ^fit^ 
gleam)  by  night,  when  they  journeyed  not  He  takes  no  notice  how  it  was  when  they 
did :  which  this  text  (for  the  infinite  beauty  of  which  we  have  given  it  at  length)  eipbun^ ; 
the  cloud  was  then  taken  up ;  how  then  ?  ""  The  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  tn  a  pilisr 
of  a  cloud  to  lead  them  the  way,  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  to  give  them  light,  tu  go 
by  day  and  night."  c.  xiiL  21.  Other  armies  pitch  their  ensigns  when  they  encamp,  and 
lift  them  up  when  they  march  :  so  does  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  leading  forth  his  people.  B«t, 
what  ensigns !  how  sublime  I  Milton  seems  too  concise  here. — ^Richardson. 

V  Somanjf  latesargvt. 

The  scruple  of  our  first  fikther,  and  the  reply  of  the  angel,  are  grounded  upon  St,  Pianl's 
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To  whom  thus  Michael ;  Doubt  not  but  that  sin  ^^ 

Will  reign  among  them,  as  of  thee  begot ; 
,  And  therefore  was  law  given  them,  to  evince 

1 1  Their  natural  pravity  by  stirring  up 

8in  agiunst  law  to  fight ;  that  when  they  see 
I'  Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove,  '^ 

I  Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  weak, 

The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats ;  they  may  conclude 
I  Some  blood  more  precious  must  be  paid  for  man ; 

Just  for  unjust ;  that  in  such  righteousness 

To  them  by  faith  unputed  they  may  find  ^  '^' 

Justification  towards  God  and  peace 
ii  Of  conscience ;  which  the  law  by  ceremonies 

!  Cannot  appease ;  nor  man  the  moral  part 

I  Perform ;  and,  not  performing,  cannot  live. 

I  So  law  appears  imperfect ;  and  but  given  ^^ 
,                With  purpose  to  resign  them  in  full  time, 

II  Up  to  a  better  covenant ;  disciplined 

''  From  shadowy  types  to  truth ;  from  flesh  to  spirit ; 

From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free 
;i  Acceptance  of  large  grace ;  from  servile  fear  ^^ 

To  filial ;  works  of  law  to  works  of  faith. 

And  therefore  shall  not  Moses  %  though  of  God 
I  Highly  beloved,  being  but  the  minister 

'  Of  law,  his  people  into  Canaan  lead ; 

But  Joshua,  whom  the  Gentiles  Jesus  call ;  '^^ 

I  His  name  and  office  bearing  ^,  who  shall  quell 

'  7*he  adversary  serpent,  and  bring  back 

I  Through  the  world's  wilderness  long-wander'd  man 

Safe  to  eternal  Paradise  of  rest. 
)  Meanwhile  they,  in  their  earthly  Canaan  placed,  '^^ 

Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper,  but  when  sins 
i>  National  interrupt  their  public  peace, 

fpvties,  and  particularly  those  to  the  Ephesians,  Galatians,  and  Hehre^ra,  as  the  reader, 
who  is  at  all  conyersaot  indth  these  sacred  writings,  will  easily  perceive.  Compare  the 
following  texts  with  the  poet :  Gal.  iii.  19.  Rom.  vii.  7, 8.  Kom.  iii.  20.  Heh.  ix.  13, 
M.  Hcb.  X.  4,  5.  Rom.  iv.22,  23,  24.  Rom.  v.  I.  Heh.  vxi.  18, 19.  Heh.x.  1.  GaL 
Hi.  11,  12,  23.  Gal.  iv.  7.  Rom.  yiii.  15.  Milton  has  here,  in  a  few  verses,  admirably 
sammed  up  the  sense  and  argument  of  these  and  more  texts  of  Scripture.  It  is  really  won* 
derful  how  he  could  comprise  so  much  divinity  in  so  few  words,  and  at  the  same  time 
express  it  with  so  much  strength  and  perspicuity. — Newton. 

r  And  therefore  shall  not  Motes. 
Moses  died  in  Mount  Neho,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  from  whence  he  had  the  prospect  of 
the  Promised  Land,  hut  not  the  honour  of  leading  the  Israelites  to  possess  it ;  which  was 
rcter?ed  for  Joshua  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  Josh.  i. — Hums. 

*  Hit  name  and  qffice  bearing, 
Joshua  was  in  many  things  a  t}'pe  of  Jesus ;  and  the  names  are  the  same,  **  Joshua  " 
Mcordtng  to  the  Hebrew,  and  "  Jesus  "  in  Greek.  The  Seventy  always  render  "  Joshua" 
by '^ Jesus;"  and  there  are  two  passives  in  the  New  Testament,  where  "Jesus**  is  used 
fcr  **  Joshua;  '*  once  by  St.  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  45.  and  again  by  St.  Paul,  Hcb.  iv.  8.  And 
the  name  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  ngnifies  a  Saviour.— Newton. 
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Provoking  God  to  ruse  them  enemies ; 

From  whom  as  oft  he  saves  them  penitent 

By  judges  first,  then  under  kings ;  of  whom 

The  second,  both  for  piety  renown'd 

And  puissant  deeds,  a  promise  shall  receive 

Irrevocable,  that  his  regal  throne 

For  ever  shall  endure ;  the  like  shall  sing 

All  prophecy,  that  of  the  royal  stock 

Of  David  (so  I  name  this  king)  shall  rise 

A  son,  the  woman's  seed  to  thee  foretold, 

Foretold  to  Abraham,  as  in  whom  shall  trust 

All  nations ;  and  to  kings  foretold  of  kings 

The  last ;  for  of  his  reign  shall  be  no  end. 

But  first  a  long  succession  must  ensue ; 

And  his  next  son  for  wealth  and  wisdom  &med. 

The  clouded  ark  of  God,  till  then  in  tents 

Wandering,  shall  in  a  glorious  temple  enshrine. 

Such  follow  him  as  shall  be  registered 

Part  good,  part  bad ;  of  bad  the  longer  scroll: 

Whose  foul  idolatries,  and  other  faults 

Heap'd  to  the  popular  sum,  will  so  incense 

God,  as  to  leave  them,  and  expose  their  land, 

Their  city,  his  temple,  and  his  holy  ark. 

With  all  his  sacred  things,  a  scorn  and  prey 

To  that  proud  city  whose  high  walls  thou  saw'st 

Left  in  confusion ;  Babylon  thence  call'd. 

There  in  captivity  he  lets  them  dwell 

The  space  of  seventy  years ;  then  brings  them  back,  '^ 

Remembering  mercy,  and  his  covenant  sworn 

To  David,  stablish'd  as  the  days  of  heaven. 

Returned  from  Babylon  by  leave  of  kings 

Their  lords,  whom  God  disposed,  the  house  of  God 

They  first  re-edify ;  and  for  a  while  •* 

In  mean  estate  live  moderate ;  till,  grown 

In  wealth  and  multitude,  factious  they  grow : 

But  first  among  the  priests  dissension  springs, 

Men  who  attend  the  altar,  and  should  most 

Endeavour  peace :  their  strife  pollution  brings  * 

Upon  the  temple  itself:  at  last  they  seize 

The  sceptre,  and  regard  not  David's  sons ; 

Then  lose  it  to  a  stranger,  that  the  true 

Anointed  King  Messiah  might  be  bom 
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*  Their  stfi/b  polluti<m  bring*. 
For  it  WM  chiefly  through  the  contests  hetween  Jason  and  Manelam,  high  priests  of  the 
Jews,  that  the  temple  was  polluted  by  Antiochus  Eptphanes.  See  2  Mscttft.  ▼.,  and  Pri- 
deaux.  At  last  they  aeize  the  teeptre ;  Aristohulus,  eldest  son  of  Hyreanua,  high«priest 
of  the  Jews,  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  afler  the  Babylonish  captivity;  ' 
before  Christ  107.  And  regard  not  DavicT*  aon»y  none  of  that  family  having  had  tlw 
government  since  Zerubbabel.  Then  lose  it  to  a  stranger  ;  to  Herod,  who  waaan  Idoaieaa. 
in  whose  reign  Christ  was  bom.     See  Josephus  and  Prideaux.^NswTOir. 
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BaiT  d  of  his  right ;  yet  at  his  birth  a  star,  '"^ 

Unseen  before  in  heaven,  proclaims  him  come ; 

And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  inquire 

His  place,  to  offer  incense^  myrrh,  and  gold : 

His  place  of  birth  a  solemn  angel  tells 

To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night :  '^ 

They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  quire 

Of  squadron  d  angels  hear  his  carol  sung. 

A  yiigin  is  his  mother,  but  his  sire 

The  power  of  the  Most  High ;  he  shall  ascend 

The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reign  '^° 

With  earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the  heavens. 

He  ceased ;  discerning  Adam  with  such  joy 
SuTchaiged,  as  had  like  grief  been  dew'd  in  tears, 
Without  the  vent  of  words,  which  these  he  breathed :  i 

O  prophet  of  glad  tidings,  finisher  ^'^    ' 

Of  utmost  hope ;  now  clear  1  understand 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  searched  in  vain ; 
Why  our  great  Expectation  should  be  call'd 
The  seed  of  woman  :  virgin  mother,  hail^ 

High  in  the  love  of  Heaven ;  yet  from  my  loins  ^^ 

Thou  shalt  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  the  Son 
Of  God  Most  High ;  so  God  with  man  unites. 
Needs  must  the  serpent  now  his  capital  bmise 
Expect  with  mortal  pain :  say  where  and  when 
Their  fight,  what  stroke  shall  bruise  the  victor  s  heel  ?  ^* 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Dream  not  of  their  fight, 
As  of  a  duel,  or  the  local  wounds 
Of  head  or  heel :  not  therefore  joins  the  Son 
Manhood  to  Godhead,  with  more  strength  to  foil 
Thy  enemy  ;  nor  so  is  overcome 
Satan,  whose  fall  from  heaven  a  deadlier  bruise, 
Disabled  not  to  give  thee  thy  death's  wound  : 
Which  he,  who  comes,  thy  Saviour,  shall  recure, 
Not  by  d^roying  Satan  but  his  works, 
In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed :  nor  can  this  be. 
But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  didst  want, 
Obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  imposed  « 

On  penalty  of  death ;  and  suffering  death, 
The  penalty  to  thy  transgression  due. 
And  due  to  theirs  which  out  of  thine  will  gi'ow : 
So  only  can  high  justice  rest  appaid. 
The  law  of  God  exact  he  shall  fulfil 
Both  by  obedience,  and  by  love,  though  love 
Alone  fulfil  the  law ;  thy  punishment 
He  shall  endure,  by  coming  in  the  flesh 
To  a  reproachful  life  and  cursed  death ; 
Proclaiming  life  to  all  who  shall  believe 
In  his  redemption ;  and  that  his  obedience, 
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Tmpated,  beeomes  theiis  by  fiuth ;  hb  merits 

To  sare  them,  not  their  own,  thongh  l^al  works.  "* 

For  this  he  shall  ]m  hated,  be  blasphemed. 

Seized  on  by  foree,  judged,  and  to  death  oondemnM 

A  shamefol  and  accoraed,  oaQ'd  to  the  croas 

By  his  own  nation ;  slain  for  bringing  life : 

Btit  to  the  cross  he  nails  thy  enemies,  '" 

The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 

Of  all  mankind  with  him  there  cmcified, 

Nerer  to  hut  them  more  who  rightly  tnist 

In  this  his  satisfiMrtion :  so  he  dies, 

Bat  soon  reriTes ;  death  oyer  him  no  power  ^ 

Shall  long  nsarp  ;  ere  the  third  dawning  light 

Return,  the  stars  of  mom  shall  see  him  rise 

Ont  of  his  graye,  fresh  as  the  dawning  light, 

Thy  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeems, 

His  death  for  man,  as  many  as  offer  d  life  *^^ 

Neglect  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 

By  fiiith  not  void  of  works :  this  godlike  act 

Annnls  thy  doom,  the  death  thoa  shouldst  have  died. 

In  sin  for  ever  lost  from  life ;  this  act 

Shall  braise  the  head  of  Satan,  crush  his  strength,  ** 

Defeating  Sin  and  Death,  his  two  main  arms; 

And  fix  far  deeper  in  his  head  their  stings 

Than  temporal  death  shall  bruise  the  victor's  heel. 

Or  theirs  whom  he  redeems ;  a  death,  like  sleep, 

A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  Ufe. 

Nor  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 

Longer  on  earth,  than  certain  times  to  appear 

To  his  disciples,  men  who  in  his  life 

Still  foUow'd  him ;  to  them  shall  leave  in  charge 

To  teach  aU  nations  what  of  him  they  leain'd 

And  his  salvation:  them  who  shall  believe 

Baptizing  in  the  proflaent  stream,  the  sign 

Of  washing  them  from  guilt  of  sin  to  life 

Pure,  and  in  mind  prepared,  if  so  befell. 

For  death,  like  that  which  the  Redeemer  died. 

All  nations  they  shall  teach ;  for,  fix>m  that  day. 

Not  only  to  the  sons  of  Abraham's  loins 

Salvation  shall  be  preach'd,  but  to  the  sons 

Of  Abraham*s  feith  wherever  through  the  world ; 

So  in  his  seed  all  nations  shall  be  blest. 

Then  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  he  shall  ascend 

With  victory  triumphing  through  the  air 

Over  his  foes  and  tliine ;  there  shall  surprise 

The  serpent,  prince  of  air,  and  drag  in  chains 

Through  all  his  realm,  and  there  confounded  leave ;  '"    > 

7'heu  enter  into  glory,  and  resume 

His  seat  at  God's  right  hand  exalted  high 
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Above  all  names  in  heaven  ;  and  thence  shall  come 

When  this  world  s  dissolution  shall  be  ripe. 

With  gloiy  and  power  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead ;  *^ 

To  judge  the  unfiuthful  dead,  but  to  reward 

His  fiGuthful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss, 
'  Whether  in  heaven  or  earth ;  for  then  the  earth 

!  Shall  all  be  Paradise,  &r  happier  place 

Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier  days.  *^ 

So  spake  the  archangel  Michael ;  then  paused, 

As  at  the  world's  great  period ;  and  our  sire, 
I  Replete  with  joy  and  wonder^  thus  replied : 

O,  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense  I 

That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce, 

And  evil  turn  to  good ;  more  wonderful 

Than  that  which  by  creation  first  brought  forth 

Light  oat  of  darkness !  Full  of  doubt  I  stand. 

Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin 

By  me  done,  and  occasion  d ;  or  rejoice  *^^ 

Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall  spring ; 

To  God  more  glory,  more  goodwill  to  men 

From  God,  and  over  wrath  grace  shall  abound. 

But  say,  if  our  Deliverer  up  to  heaven 

Must  reascend,  what  will  betide  the  few  ^ 

His  fiadthful  left  among  the  unfaithful  herd, 

The  enemies  of  truth  ?  Who  then  shall  guide 

His  people,  who  defend  ?  Will  they  not  deal 

Worse  with  his  followers  than  with  him  they  dealt  ? 

Be  sure  they  will,  said  the  angel ;  but  from  Heaven  ^^ 

He  to  his  own  a  Comforter  will  send, 

The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  dwell 

His  Spirit  within  them ;  and  the  law  of  faith, 

Working  through  love,  upon  their  hearts  shall  write, 
I  To  guide  them  in  all  truth ;  and  also  arm  *^ 

With  spiritual  armour,  able  to  resist 

Satan's  assaults,  and  quench  his  fiery  darts ; 

What  man  can  do  against  them,  not  afraid. 

Though  to  the  death  :  against  such  cruelties 

"IFith  inward  consolations  recompensed,  *'-'^ 

\  And  oft  supported  so  as  shall  amaze 

Their  proudest  persecutors ;  for  the  Spirit, 

Pourd  first  on  his  apostles,  whom  he  sends 

To  evangelize  the  nations,  then  on  all 

Baptized,  shall  them  with  wondrous  gifts  endue  ^'^ 

To  speak  all  tongues,  and  do  all  miracles, 

As  did  their  Lord  before  them.    Thus  they  win 

Great  numbers  of  each  nation  to  receive 

Witt  joy  the  tidings  brought  from  Heaven :  at  length, 

Their  ministry  perform'd,  and  race  well  run, 
I  Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left, 
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They  die ;  bat  in  their  room,  as  they  forewarn. 

Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolves, 

Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heaven 

To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn  '^^ 

Of  lucre  and  ambition ;  and  the  tmth 

With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint, 

Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure. 

Though  not  but  by  the  Spirit  understood  '• 

Then  shall  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  names,  ^'* 

Places,  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  join 

Secular  power ' ;  though  feigning  still  to  act 

By  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 

The  Spirit  of  God,  promised  alike,  and  given 

To  all  believers ;  and,  from  that  pretence,  ^ 

Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  power  shall  force 

On  every  conscience ;  laws  which  none  shall  find  ^ 

Left  them  inroU'd,  or  what  the  Spirit  within 

Shall  on  the  heart  engrave.    What  will  they  then 

But  force  the  Spirit  of  grace  itself,  and  bind  ^ 

His  consort  Liberty  ^  ?  what  but  unbuild 

His  living  temples  %  built  by  faith  to  stand. 

Their  own  faith,  not  another's?  for  on  earth 

Who  against  faith  and  conscience  can  be  heard 

InMlible  ?  yet  many  will  presume :  ^ 

Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 

On  all  who  in  the  worship  persevere 

Of  spirit  and  truth ;  the  rest,  far  greater  part. 

Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 

7  Though  not  but  fry  the  Spirit  underttood. 

I  do  not  think  Milton,  in  all  bis  writings,  ever  gave  a  stronger  proof  of  his  eotfausia&bcal 
spirit  than  in  this  line. — Warbukton. 

*  Secular  power. 

On  this  subject  he  had  been  particularly  copious  in  the  tract  of '  Reformation  in  England,* 
Prose  Works,  i.  p.  264,  ed.  1698  :— ''  If  the  life  of  Christ  be  hid  to  this  worid,  much  morr 
is  his  sceptre  unoperatire,  but  in  spiritual  things.  And  thus  lived  for  two  or  three  sf^ 
the  suooessours  of  the  apostles.  But  when,  through  Constantine's  lavish  supenkition,  tbcr 
forsook  their  first  love,  and  tet  themselves  up  too  in  God*s  stead.  Mammon  and  thcti 
belly  ;  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  spirittukl  power,  which  they  had  on  men*s  mii- 
soienceSj  they  began  to  cast  a  longing  eye  to  get  the  body  also,  and  bodily  things,  into 
their  command ;  upon  which,  their  carnal  desires,  the  Spirit  daily  quenching  and  dying  in 
them,  knew  no  way  to  keep  themselves  up  from  fiilling  to  nothing,  but  by  bolstering  and 
supporting  their  inward  rottenness  i>jf  a  carnal  and  outward  strength.*' — Tooik 

•  Lawif  which  none  ehallfind. 
Laws,  as  Hume  and  Dr.  Newton  observe,  neither  agreeable  to  revealed  or  natural  i^ 
ligion ;  neither  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture,  or  written  on  thotr  hearts  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  laws  contrary  to  his  promise,  who  has  said,  **  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  innanl  parts» 
and  write  it  on  their  hearts,*^  Jer.  xxxi.  33. — Todd. 

t>  Hii  coneort  Libertp* 
<*  For  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,"  2  Cor.  iii.  17.— Newtow. 

«  Hie  living  temples. 
Christians  are  called  "  the  temples  of  God,'*  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17  ;  and  vi.  19. — Nswrosr. 
See  also  Milton's  Prose  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  231,  ed.  1698  .— «*  As  if  the  touch  of  a  by 
Christian,  who  is  nevertheless  God's  living  temple,  could  profane  dead  Judaisms.**— "Todd. 
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Religion  satisfied ;  truth  shall  retire  "' 

Bestuck  with  slanderous  darts,  and  works  of  faith 
Rarely  be  found :  so  shall  the  world  go  on, 
To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign ; 
Under  her  ovm  weight  groaning ;  till  the  day 
Appear  of  respiration  to  the  just. 
And  vengeance  to  the  wicked,  at  return 
Of  him  so  lately  promised  to  thy  aid. 
The  woman's  seed ;  obscurely  then  foretold. 
Now  amplier  known  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord : 
Last,  in  the  clouds^,  from  heaven  to  be  revealed  ^' 

In  glory  of  the  Father,  to  dissolve 
Satan  with  his  perverted  world ;  then  raise 
From  the  conflagrant  mass  purged  and  refined, 
New  heavens,  new  earth  %  ages  of  endless  date. 
Founded  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  love ; 
To  bring  forth  fruits,  joy  and  eternal  bliss. 
He  ended ;  and  thus  Adam  last  replied : 
How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest. 
Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time. 
Till  time  stand  fix'd  !    Beyond  is  all  abyss, 
Eternity,  whose  end  no  eye  can  reach. 
Greatly  instructed  I  shall  hence  depart. 
Greatly  in  peace  of  thought,  and  have  my  fill 
Of  knowledge,  what  this  vessel  can  contain ; 
Beyond  which  was  my  folly  to  aspire. 
Henceforth  I  learn  that  to  obey  is  best, 
And  love  with  fear  the  only  God ;  to  walk 
As  io  his  pi^esence,  ever  to  observe 
His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend, 
Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  good 
Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 
Accomplishing  great  things,  by  things  deem'd  weak 

^  Last,  in  th€  clotuts. 
'*  Coming  in  the  cloadt  of  beaTcn/'  Matt.xxvi.  64  : — ^^  The  Son  of  Mansliall  come  in 
Ae  flory  of  his  Father,"  Matt.  xvi.  27.— Gillies. 

c  New  heaveiu,  new  earth, 

Th«  very  words  of  St.  Peter,  2  Pet.  iii.  1 3  : — "  Nevertheless,  we,  according  to  his 
proinise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwcUcth  righteousness.'*  This 
notion  of  the  heavens  and  earth  being  renewed  aller  the  conflagration,  and  made  the  habi- 
tation of  angels  and  just  men  made  perfect,  was  very  pleasing  to  Milton,  as  it  was  to  Dr. 
Bornct ;  and  must  be  to  every  one  of  a  fine  and  exalted  imagination  :  and  Milton  has 
enlarged  upon  it  in  several  ports  of  his  works,  and  particularly  in  this  poem,  h.  iii.  333. 
*c. ;  b.  at.  638 ;  b.  xi.  65,  900  ;  b.  xii.  462.— Nkwtow. 

Compare  with  this  poetic  passage  Milton*8  animated  description  in  prose  of  Chrisfs  ^'uni- 
Tcnal  and  mild  monarchy  through  heaven  and  earth ;  where  they  undoubtedly,  that,  by  their 
labours,  counsels,  and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the  common  good  of  religion  and  their 
country,  shall  reeeive,  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  re^l  addition  of  princi- 
palities, legions,  and  thrones,  into  their  glorious  titles  ;  and  in  supereminence  of  beatific 
vision  progressing  the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable 
hands  with  joy  and  bliss  in  over-measure  for  ever.'*  See  the  end  of  his  *■  Reformation  in 
EngUmd.* — ^Tood. 
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Subverting  worldly  strong  *,  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek  :  that  suffering  for  troth's  sake 
Is  fortitude  to  highest  Tictory ; 
And,  to  the  faithful,  death  the  gate  of  life ; 
Taught  this  by  his  example,  whom  I  now 
Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  blest. 

To  whom  thus  also  the  angel  last  replied  : 
This  having  leam'd,  thou  hast  attain'd  the  sum 
Of  wisdom :  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stars' 
Thou  knew'st  by  name,  and  all  the  ethereal  powers. 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works, 
Or  works  of  God  in  heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea, 
And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  enjoy'dsi,  ^ 

And  all  the  rale,  one  empire  :  only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable  ;  add  faith. 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance  ;  add  love, 
By  name  to  come  call'd  charity,  the  soul 

Of  all  the  rest :  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth  ^^ 

To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far. 
Let  us  descend  now  therefore  from  this  top 

Of  speculation^;  for  the  hour  precise 

Exacts  our  parting  hence ;  and,  see !  the  guards,  ^ 

By  me  cncamp*d  on  yonder  hill,  expect 

Their  motion ;  at  whose  front  a  flaming  sword. 

In  signal  of  remove,  waves  fiercely  round. 

We  may  no  longer  stay :  go,  waken  £ve ; 

Her  also  I  with  gentle  dreams  have  calm'd. 

Portending  good,  and  all  her  spirits  composed 

To  meek  submission :  thou,  at  season  fit. 

Let  her  with  thee  partake  what  thou  hast  heard  ; 

Chiefly,  what  may  concern  her  &ith  to  know, 

The  great  deliverance  by  her  seed  to  come 

(For  by  the  woman's  seed)  on  all  mankind  ; 
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'  subverting  worldlp  gtrong. 
God  hatb  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  bath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty,**  1  Cor.  i. 
27.  And  so  in  the  rest  there  is  the  sense  of  Scripture,  if  not  the  very  woi^s  :  aA«  !•  oAfy 
is  best : — '<  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,"  1  Sam.  xv.  22.  And,  on  him  tek 
depend  : — ^"  Castii^  your  care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you,"  1  Pet.  t.  7.  A»d  mer- 
ciful over  all  his  works : — ^  His  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,*'  Plsalm  cilr.  9. — 
Nbwton. 

f  Though  att  the  start. 
The  turn  of  the  sentence  resembles,  as  Mr.  Stillingfleet  observes,  when  St  Paul  laya,  I 
Cor.  ziii.  2  : — **  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  undentand  all  mystems, 
and  all  knowledge,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing." — Todd. 

^  Ftom  this  top 
Of  speculation. 
From  this  hill  of  prophecy  and  prediction.     Speeulatum^  a  watcJdng  on  a  town*  or 
high  place ;  thence  a  discovery,  and  therefore  applied  to  the  prophets  in  the  sacrrd  pafpr. 
who  are  called  "  seers  *'  and  *'  watchmen,"  speculators,  of  specula^  Latin^  a  **  watch-tower.*' 
See  Ezekiel,  iii.  17  ;  and  also  chap  xxxiii.  3 — 7— ^Uums. 
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That  ye  may  liye,  which  will  be  many  days, 
Both  in  one  faith  unanimous,  though  sad. 
With  cause,  for  evils  past ;  yet  much  more  cheei^d 
With  meditation  on  the  happy  end. 

He  ended,  and  they  both  descend  the  hill : 
Descended,  Adam  to  the  bower,  where  £ve 
Lay  sleepuig,  ran  before ;  but  found  her  waked ; 
And  thus  with  words  not  sad  she  him  received : 

Whence  thou  retum'st,  and  whither  went  st,  I  know ; 
For  God  is  also  in  sleep';  and  dreams  advise. 
Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since  vnih  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied  I  fell  asleep  :  but  now  lead  on ; 
In  me  is  no  delay ;  with  thee  to  go. 
Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay, 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling :  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all  places  thou, 
Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence. 
This  fiEirther  consolation  yet  secure 
I  carry  hence ;  though  aJl  by  n^e  is  lost, 
Such  favour  I  unworthy  am  vouchsafed, 
By  me  the  promised  Seed  shall  all  restore. 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve,  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleased,  but  answer  d  not :  for  now,  too  nigh 
The  archangel  stood ;  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening-mist 
Risen  from  a  river  o*er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer  s  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanced. 
The  biandiah'd  sword  of  God  before  them  blazed, 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapour  as  the  Libyan  air  adust. 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime :  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappeared. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat. 
Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand^ ;  the  gate 

I  For  Ood  it  alto  in  tleep. 
See  Nnmb.  xiL  6  : — "  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself 
known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  I  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.'*  And  thus  Homer, 
n.  i.  63 : — Ka2  ydp  r*  &mp  in  Ai6s  iffriy.  And  the  application  is  very  elegant  in  this  place, 
u  Adam's  waa  a  Tiaion,  and  Eve's  a  dream  ;  and  God  was  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the 
other. — ^NswToir. 

i  Waved  over  bjr  tkatfamittp  brand. 
Of  brand  for  $word  take  the  following  explanation  from  Hickes : — ^^  In  the  second 
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With  dreadful  faces  throDg'd,  and  fiery  anns*^. 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wiped  them  soon :  ^ 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow. 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

port  of  the  '  Edda  Islandica,'  among  other  appellations,  a  *  tword  ^  it  denominated  *  brand; 
and  *  glad/  or  ^  glod,'  that  is,  *  titio,  torris,  pruna  ignita  ;'  and  the  Ifall  of  Odin  i»  nid  to  be 
illuminated  by  drawn  awords  only.  A  writer  of  no  less  learning  than  penetratioQ^  N. 
SalanuB  Westmannus,  in  his  dissertation,  entitled,  ^Gladius  Scythicusy*  p.  6,  7«  obaerrni, 
that  the  ancients  formed  their  swords  in  imitation  of  a  flaming  fire  ;  and  thus  from  *  bnad,* 
a  *  sword,*  came  our  English  phrase,  to  *■  brandish  a  sword,'  *  gUdium  strictom  Tibnndo 
coruscare  facere.'  ** — T.  Warton. 

^  The  poetical  imagery  of  this  passage  is  splendid ,  sublime,  and  at  the  same  time  pftthctk ; 
and  of  a  majestic  condseness. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  are  built  upon  the  single  circumstanoe  of  the  ranonl 
of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise ;  but  though  this  is  not  in  itself  so  great  a  subject  as 
that  in  most  of  the  foregoing  books,  it  is  extended  and  diversified  with  so  many  suiprisiog 
incidents  and  pleasing  episodes,  that  these  last  two  books  can  by  no  means  be  looked  npon 
as  unequal  parts  of  this  divine  poem. 

MiUon,  after  having  represented  in  vision  the  history  of  mankind  to  the  first  great  period 
of  nature,  despatches  the  remaining  part  of  it  in  narration. 

In  some  places  the  author  has  been  so  attentive  to  his  divinity  that  he  has  nqriectcd  his 
poetry  :  the  narrative,  however,  rises  very  happily  on  several  occasions,  where  the  sobject 
is  capable  of  poetical  ornaments  ;  as  particularly  in  the  confusion  which  he  describes  axaong 
the  builders  of  Babel,  and  in  his  short  sketch  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  The  stonn  of 
hail  and  fire,  and  the  darkness  that  overspread  the  land  for  three  days,  are  described  with 
great  strength :  the  beautiful  passage  which  follows  is  raised  upon  noble  hints  in  Scriptare: 

Thus  with  ten  wounds 
The  river-dragon  tamed,  at  length  submlta 
To  let  his  sojourners  depart,  Ac, 

The  river- dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the  crocodile,  which  inhabits  the  Kile,  from  ^iHience 
Egypt  derives  her  plenty.  This  allusion  is  taken  from  that  sublime  passage  in  Eaekiel :— > 
*^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  grrat 
dmgon  that  lyeth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  My  river  Is  my  own,  and  I 
have  made  it  for  myself/*  Milton  has  given  us  another  very  noble  and  poetical  iniagc  in 
the  same  descriptiou,  which  is  copied  almost  word  for  word  out  of  the  histofy  of  Moeos  i-^ 

A.11  night  he  will  pursue,  but  his  approach 
Darkness  defends  betweoi,  till  morning  watch. 

As  the  principal  design  of  tliis  episode  was  to  give  Adam  an  idea  of  the  Holy  Person  ^A»o 
W88  to  reinstate  human  nature  in  that  happiness  and  perfection  from  which  it  had  fallen* 
the  poet  confines  himself  to  the  line  of  Abraham,  from  whence  the  Messiah  was  to  descend. 
The  angel  is  described  as  seeing  the  patriarch  actually  travelling  towards  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise, which  gives  a  particular  liveliness  to  this  part  of  the  description,  from  ver.  128  to 
vcr.  140. 

The  poet  has  very  finely  represented  the  joy  and  gladness  of  heart  which  rises  in  Adam 
upon  his  discovery  of  the  Messiah.  As  he  sees  his  day  at  a  distance  through  t;pes  and 
shadows,  he  rejoices  in  it ;  but  when  he  finds  the  redemption  of  man  completed  and  Para- 
dise again  renewed,  he  breaks  forth  in  rapture  and  transport : — 

O  goodness  Infinite,  goodness  immense ! 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produoe.  &e. 

Milton's  poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  last  speeches  of  Adam  and  the  archangel  air  full 
of  moral  and  instructive  sentiments.  The  sleep  that  fell  upon  Eve,  and  the  effects  it  bad 
in  quieting  the  disorders  of  her  mind,  produce  the  same  kind  of  consolation  in  the  reader; 
who  cannot  peruse  the  last  beautiful  speech  which  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  mankind. 
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vitbout  B  secret  plcaanre  and  aatisfkctioo.  The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  poem, 
lisB  in  a  most  glorious  bUzo  of  poetical  images  and  expressions. — Addisoh. 

It  is  difficult  to  add  anytUng  to  Addison's  Essays  on  the  *  Paradise  Lost ; '  but  still 
1  mast  extract  a  few  additional  encomiums  from  other  critics,  and  first  from  Beattie : 

In  the  concluding  passage  of  the  poem  there  is  brought  together,  with  uncommon  strength 
of  &IICT,  and  rapidity  of  narrative,  a  number  of  circumstances  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
purpoke  of  filling  the  mind  with  ideas  of  terrific  grandeur  : — the  descent  of  the  cherubim  ; 
tbe  flaming  sword ;  the  archangel  IdUiing  in  haste  our  first  parents  down  from  the  heights 
«f  Paradise,  »nd  then  disappearing ;  and,  above  all,  the  scene  that  presents  itself  on  their 
looking  behind  them  : — 

They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 

Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand ;  the  gate 

With  dreadful  faces  throng'd,  and  flery  arms : 

to  which  the  remaining  verses  form  the  most  striking  contrast  that  can  be  imagined.  The  final 
couplet  renews  our  sorrow  ;  by  exhibiting,  with  picturesque  accuracy,  the  most  mournful 
icrne  in  nature  ;  which  yet  is  so  prepared,  as  to  raise  comfort,  and  dispose  to  resignation. 
And  thus,  while  we  are  at  once  melting  in  tenderness,  elevated  with  pious  hope,  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  grandeur  of  description,  the  divine  poem  concludes. — Bsjittie. 

If  ever  any  poem  was  truly  poetical,  if  ever  any  abounded  with  poetry,  it  is  *  Paradise 
Lost.'  Mf'hat  an  expansion  of  facts  from  a  small  seed  of  history  I  What  worlds  are  in- 
vented, what  embellishments  of  nature  upon  what  our  senses  present  us  with  !  Divine 
thing*  are  more  nobly,  more  divinely  represented  to  the  imagination,  than  by  any  other 
prjcm  ;  a  more  beautiful  idea  is  given  of  nature  than  any  poet  has  pretended  to  : — nature, 
aii  just  come  out  of  the  hand  of  God,  in  all  its  virgin  loveliness,  glory,  and  purity ;  and 
ibr  human  race  is  shown,  not,  as  Homer*s,  more  gigantic,  more  robust,  more  valiant  ;  but 
without  comparison  more  truly  amiable,  more  so  than  by  the  pictures  and  statues  of  the 
greatest  masters ;  and  all  these  sublime  ideas  are  conveyed  to  us  in  the  most  effectual  and 
rufliaging  manner.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is  tempered  and  prepared  by  pleasure ;  it  is 
drawn  and  allured ;  it  is  awakened  and  invigorated,  to  receive  such  impressions  as  the  poet 
intended  to  give  it.  The  poem  opens  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  piety,  and  virtue  ;  and 
pours  along  full  streams  of  peace,  comfort,  and  joy,  to  snch  as  can  penetrate  the  true  sense 
of  the  writer,  and  obediently  listen  to  his  song.  In  reading  the  Iliad  or  ^neis  we  treasure 
np  a  collection  of  fine  imaginative  pictures,  as  when  we  read  '  Paradise  Lost ; '  only  that 
from  thence  we  have  (to  speak  like  a  connoisseur)  more  Rafaclles,  Corrc^os,  Guidos,  &c. 
Milton*s  pictures  are  more  sublime  and  great,  divine  and  lovely,  than  Homer's  or  Virgil's, 
or  those  of  any  other  poets,  ancient  or  modem. — Richardson. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  ^Paradise  Lost*  the  author  appears  to  have  been  a  most  criti- 
cal nmAtr  and  paasionAte  admirer  of  Holy  Scripture  :  he  is  indebted  to  Scripture  infinitely 
morr  than  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  all  other  books  whatever.  Not  only  the  principal  fable, 
bqt  all  his  episodes  are  founded  upon  Scripture  :  the  Scripture  has  not  only  furnished  him 
i(itU  the  noblest  hints,  raised  his  thoughts,  and  fired  his  imagination  ;  but  has  also  very 
mudi  enriched  his  language,  g^ven  a  certain  solemnity  and  majesty  to  his  diction,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  many  of  his  choicest,  happiest  expressions.  Let  men,  therefore,  loam  from 
tins  instance  to  reverence  the  Sacred  Writings  :  if  any  man  can  pretend  to  deride  or  de- 
*ptie  them,  it  must  be  said  of  him,  at  least,  that  he  has  a  taste  and  genius  the  most  diflerent 
frum  Milton's  that  can  be  imagined.  Whoever  has  any  true  taste  and  genius,  we  are 
confident,  will  esteem  this  poem  the  best  of  modem  productions,  and  the  Scriptures  the 
Iwst  of  all  ancient  ones. — Nkwton. 


Johnson's  criticism,  inserted  in  his  '  Life  of  Milton,'  is  so  universally  known  that  I  shall 
not  repeat  it  hero :  it  shows  the  critic  to  have  been  a  master  of  language,  and  of  perspicuity 
snd  method  of  ideas  :  it  has  not,  however,  the  sensibility,  the  grace,  and  the  nice  perceptions 
of  Addison  :  it  is  analytical  and  dry.  As  it  does  not  illustrate  any  of  the  abstract  posi- 
tion«  by  cited  instances,  it  requires  a  philosophical  mind  to  feel  its  full  force  :  it  has  verap- 
pt-d  up  the  praioes,  which  were  popularly  expressed  by  Addison,  in  language  adapted  to  the 
Iramed.  The  truth  is,  tluit  Johnson's  head  was  more  the  parent  of  that  panegyric  than 
tits  heart :  he  speaks  by  rule ;  and  by  rulo  he  is  forced  to  admire.     Rules  are  vain,  to 
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which  the  heart  does  not  assent.  Many  of  the  attractions  of  Milton's  poem  are  ant  at  all 
indicated  bj  the  general  words  of  Johnson.  From  Addison^s  critique,  we  can  Icam  db« 
tinctly  its  character  and  colours  ;  we  can  he  taught  how  to  appreciate ;  and  can  jn<^  tv 
the  examples  produced,  how  far  our  own  sympathies  go  with  the  commentator  :  we  caooot 
read  therefore  without  being  made  converts,  where  the  comment  is  right.  It  is  not  oojv 
in  the  grand  outline  that  Milton*s  mighty  excellence  lies  ;  it  is  in  filling  up  all  the  }«rt» 
even  to  the  least  miuuti»  the  images,  the  sentiments,  the  long  aigumentativr  pasaafn. 
are  all  admirable,  taken  separately ;  they  form  a  double  force,  as  enential  parts  of  one  lar^ 
and  magnificent  whole.  The  images  are  of  two  sorts ;  inventire  and  reflective:  tbefim 
are,  of  course,  of  the  highest  order. 

If  our  conceptions  were  confijicd  to  what  reality  and  experience  have  imprecicd  apon  at, 
our  minds  would  be  narrow,  and  our  faculties  without  light.  The  power  of  inventtTt 
imagination  approaches  to  something  above  humanity :  it  makes  us  participant  of  otbrr 
worlds  and  other  states  of  being.  Siill  mere  invention  is  nothing,  unless  its  quality  be  bi^ii 
and  beautiful.  Shakespeare's  invention  was  in  the  most  eminent  degree  rich  ;  but  itil]  it 
was  mere  human  invention.  The  invention  of  the  character  of  Satan,  and  of  the  good  wd 
bad  angels,  and  of  the  seats  of  bliss,  and  of  Pandsemonium,  and  of  Chaos  and  the  gates  of 
hell,  and  of  Sin  aud  Death,  and  other  supernatural  agencies,  is  unquestionably  of  a  &r  loftier 
and  more  astonishing  order. 

Though  the  arts  of  composition,  carried  one  step  beyond  Uie  point  which  brings  ont  the 
thought  most  clearly  and  forcibly,  do  harm  rather  than  good ;  yet  up  to  this  point  the;  are 
of  course  great  aids  ;  and  all  these  Milton  possessed  in  the  utmost  perfection :  all  the  streojctli 
of  language,  all  its  turns,  breaks,  and  varieties,  all  its  flows  and  harmonies,  and  all  its  lesmcd 
allusions,  were  his.  In  Pope  there  is  a  monotony  and  technical  mellifluence  :  in  Miliso 
there  is  strength  with  harmony,  and  simplicity  with  elevation.  He  is  never  stilted,  never 
gilded  with  tinsel ;  never  more  cramped  than  if  he  were  writing  in  prose  ;  and,  wlule  be 
has  all  the  elevation,  he  has  all  the  freedom  of  unshackled  language.  To  render  metre 
during  a  long  poem  unfiEitiguing,  there  must  be  an  infinite  diversity  of  combinations  of 
sound  and  position  of  words,  which  no  English  bard  but  Milton  has  reached.  Johnson, 
assuming  that  the  English  heroic  line  ought  to  consist  of  iambics,  has  tried  it  by  &lae  tests ; 
it  admits  as  many  varied  feet  as  Horace*s  Odes  ;  and  so  scanned,  all  Milton's  lines  are 
accented  right. 

If  we  consider  the  *  Paradise  Lost'  with  respect  to  instruction,  it  is  the  deepest  and  the 
wisest  of  all  the  uninspired  poems  which  ever  were  written  :  and  what  poem  can  be  good, 
which  does  not  satisfy  the  understanding  ? 

Of  almost  all  other  poems  it  may  be  sud,  that  they  are  intended  more  for  delight  than 
instruction  ;  and  instruction  in  poetry  wM  not  do  without  delight :  yet  when  to  the  highest 
delight  is  added  the  most  profound  instruction,  what  hme  can  equal  the  value  uf  the  compo- 
sition ?  Such  unquestionably  is  the  compound  merit  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost.*  It  isadutx 
imperious  on  him  who  has  an  intellect  capable  of  receiving  this  instruction,  not  to  ne|;lect 
the  cultivation  of  it ;  in  him  who  understands  the  English  language,  the  neglect  to  studt 
this  poem  is  the  neglect  of  a  poutive  duty  :  here  is  to  be  found  in^  combination  what  can 
be  learned  nowhere  else. 

There  is  a  mode  of  presenting  objects  to  the  imagination,  which  purifies,  sharpens,  and 
exalts  the  mind  :  there  may  be  mere  sports  of  the  imagination,  which  may  be  innooent,  but 
fruitless.  Such  is  never  Milton*s  produce ;  he  never  indulges  in  mere  ornament  or  disf^j  ■ 
his  light  is  fire,  and  nutriment,  and  guidance  :  like  the  dawn  of  returning  day  to  the  rtp^ 
tation  of  the  earth,  which  dispels  the  noxious  vapours  of  night,  and  pierces  the  incumWat 
weight  of  the  air;  it  withdraws  the  mantle  of  dim  shadows  from  common  minds,  and  inv 
diates  tliem  with  a  shining  lamp.  As  to  what  are  called  the  figtires  of  poetry,  in  whiefc 
Pope  deals  so  much,  they  arc  never  admitted  by  the  solid  and  stern  richneu  of  Milton. 

The  generality  even  of  the  better  classes  of  poetry  is  not  the  food  of  the  mind,  bat  it« 
mere  luxury  ;  Milton's  is  its  substance,  its  life,  its  essence :  he  introduces  Uic  gnivest,  the 
most  abstruse,  the  most  learned  topics  into  his  poetry  ;  and  by  a  spiritual  process,  which  W 
only  possesses,  converts  them  into  the  very  essence  of  poetical  inspiration.  I  asaert,  in  de* 
fiance  of  Dryden,  that  there  are  no  flats  in  Milton  :  inequalities  thers  are ;  but  they  arr 
not  flats,  in  Dryden^s  sense  of  the  word.  Dryden  was  a  man  of  vigoroua  talent,  but  be  mu 
an  artist  in  poetry  :  if  active  and  powerful  talent  is  genius,  then  he  had  genius  ;  otbtr«i«' 
not :  a  clear  perception  and  vigorous  expression  is  not  genius.  Dryden  had  not  a  rreaurc 
mind  ;  Milton  was  all  creation  :  we  want  new  ideas,  not  old  ones  better  dressed.  I>r}den 
thought  that  what  was  not  worked  up  into  a  pointed  iambic  couplet  was  flat :  he  valiied  not 
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tbe  ore ;  he  deemed  that  the  whole  merit  lay  in  the  use  of  the  tool,  and  the  skill  of  its  ap- 
;    pUcation.     Millon  said,  "  I  am  content  to  diaw  the  pure  golden  ore  from  the  mine,  and  I 

will  not  weaken  it  by  over-polish/* 

The  merit  of  Milton  was,  that  he  us^  his  gigantic  imagination  to  bring  into  play  his 
■  immense  knowledge.  Hearen,  Hell,  Chaos,  and  the  Earth,  are  stupendous  subjects  of  con- 
I    tempUtion  :  three  of  them  we  can  conceive  ouly  by  the  strength  of  imagination  ;  the  fourth 

is  partlj  exposed  to  our  senses,  but  can  be  only  dimly  and  partially  viewed  except  through 
[  the  same  power.  Who  then  shall  dare  to  say,  that  the  genius  most  fitted  to  deHneate  and 
;,    illustrate  these  shadowy  and  evanescent  wonders,  and  who  has  executed  this  work  in  a 

manner  exceeding  all  human  hope,  has  not  performed  the  most  instructive,  as  well  as  the 

most  delightful  of  tasks  ?  and  who  shall  dare  to  deny  that  such  a  production  ought  to  be 
I     made  the  universal  study  of  the  nation  which  brought  it  forth  ? 
I        Before  such  a  performance  all  technical  beauties  sink  to  nothing.     The  question  is, — are 

the  ideas  mighty,  and  just,  and  authorised  ;  and  are  they  adequately  expressed  ?  If  this  is 
!    admitted,  then  ought  not  every  one  to  read  this  poem  next  to  the  Bible  ?     So  thought  Bishop 

Newton.     But  Johnson  has  the  effrontery  to  assert,  that  though  it  may  be  read  as  a  duty, 

it  can  give  no  pleasure :  for  this,  Newton  seems  to  have  pronounced  by  anticipation  the 
I    stigma  due  to  him.     Is  any  intellectual  delight  equal  to  that  which  a  high  and  sensitive 

mind  derives  from  the  perusal  of  innumerable  passages  in  every  book  of  this  inimitable  work 
I    of  poetical  fiction  ? — The  very  story  never  relaxes :  it  is  thick-wove  with  incident,  as  well 

as  sentiment,  and  argimientative  grandeur  :  and  how  it  closes,  when  the  archangel  waves 
'    the  ''flaming- brand**  over  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise  ;  and,  on  looking  back,  Adam  and 

Eve  saw  the  ^dreadful  faces*'  and  "  fiery  arms**  that ''  throng'd**  round  it! — In  what  other 

poem  ia  any  passage  so  heart-rending  and  so  terrible  as  this  ? 
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The  'Paradise  Regained 'bears  the  same  character,  compared  widi  the'] 
Lost,*  as  the  New  Testament  bears,  compared  with  the  Old :  it  is  more  sabdoed, 
more  didactic,  more  simple  and  unomamented,  more  practical,  and  leas  imaginatiTe. 
The  holy  poet  seems  to  have  been  awed  by  his  subject,  and  to  have  given  kss  of 
his  own,  either  of  thought,  matter,  or  hmguage  :  he  appears  rather  the  onde  or 
channel  through  which  the  voice  of  the  Divinity  speaks.  There  is  less  of  human 
learning,  but  more  than  human  wisdom  ; — less  of  that  visionarineas  of  dimly-em- 
bodied half-spiritual  forms  ;  and  none  of  that  gorgeous  dispUy  of  sublime  creatioii, 
which  the  pictures  everywhere  abounding  in  *  Paradise  Lost '  exhibit.  All  in  the 
'  Paradise  Regained  '  wears  a  sober,  sei-ene  majesty,  like  the  mellow  light  of  the 
moon  in  a  calm  autumnal  evening. 

It  is  true  that  the  essence  of  poetry  is  not  merely  imagination  or  invention,  but 
invention  of  a  particular  quality  ;  and  this  belongs  to  the  ^  Paradise  Lost*  more  than 
to  the  '  Paradise  Regained  : '  as,  for  instance,  to  Satan's  escape  from  hell,  and  his 
first  sight  of  the  newly-created  globe  of  eartli,  and  Adam  and  Eve  placed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  than  to  the  description  of  Christ's  entry  into  the  wilderness,  and 
Satan  in  disguise  first  accosting  him :  but  though  the  latter  descripUon  is  less  grandly 
imaginative,  it  is  still  rich  with  invention,  and  invention  which  is  truly  poetical : 
still  it  is  a  representation  of  actual  existences,  diough  not  a  copy  of  them. 

Milton  is  here  pre-eminent  in  designing  character  and  sentiment :  his  dialogue 
is  sup|M>rted  with  miraculous  power  and  foi'ce ;  and  its  strength  and  sublimity 
shine  out  the  more  from  the  extreme  plainness  of  the  language  :  the  task  was 
perilous  to  find  adequate  arguments  for  the  contest  between  the  Divine  Hamaaity 
and  a  devil.  The  reader  who  is  not  deeplymoved,  and  deeply  instructed  by  it, 
must  be  one  of  brutish  and  hopeless  stupidity.  I  have  said  before,  that  I  dcuned 
it  an  unquestionable  duty  of  every  one  who  understands  the  English  language  to 
study  Milton  next  to  the  Holy  Writings :  this  remark  more  especially  applies  to 
the  description  of  the  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness.  The  '  Paradise  Lost ' 
is  moral  and  didactic,  but  less  so  than  the  *  Paradise  Regained.' 

Satan  tempts  Christ  first  by  the  ofier  of  sensual  pleasures  ;  then  of  riches  ;  then 
of  power ;  then  of  glory ;  and,  last,  of  intellectual  pleasures :  but  Warborton 
objects  to  these  temptations  conquered,  as  the  means  of  '  Paradise  Regained ;' 
and  asserts,  that  the  poet  ought  to  have  dwelt  on  Christ's  death  and  reeurreclion 
as  the  price  paid  for  this  redemption.     He  says  : — 

''Whether  Milton  supposed  the  redemption  of  mankind,  as  he  here  repraents  it, 
was  procured  by  Christ's  triumph  over  the  devil  in  the  wilderness ;  or  whether  he 
thought  that  the  scene  of  the  desert,  opposed  to  that  of  Paradise  ;  and  the  actka 
of  a  temptation  withstood,  to  a  temptation  fallen  under,  made  'Paradise  Bcgaiscd' 
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a  more  regoUir  sequel  to  '  Paradise  Lost ;'  or,  if  neither  this  nor  that,  whether 
it  was  bis  being  tired  oat  with  the  labour  of  composing  '  Paradise  Lost,'  which 
made  him  aTerse  to  another  work  of  length  (and  then  he  would  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  bncift&l  reasons  to  determine  him  in  the  choice  of  his  plan),  is  very  uncertain. 
Ail  that  we  can  be  sure  of  is,  that  the  plan  is  a  very  unhappy  one,  and  defective 
even  in  that  narrow  view  of  a  sequel ;  for  it  affords  the  poet  no  opportunity  of 
driving  the  devil  bade  again  to  hell  from  his  new  conquests  in  the  air.  In  the 
mean  time,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  have  invented  a  good  one,  which  should  end 
with  the  resurrection ;  and  to  comprise  these  four  books,  somewhat  contracted,  in 
an  episode  ;  for  which  only  the  subject  of  them  is  fit'* 

Warborton  was  a  man  of  great  subtlety,  force,  and  originality ;  but  totally 
deficient  in  poetical  taste.  To  have  contracted  the  matter  of  these  four  books, 
would  indeed  have  been  a  loss  and  a  destruction.  If  the  poem  had  been  extended 
to  the  length  of  the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  it  might  indeed  have  contained  that  of  which 
Warborton  charges  the  omission  as  a  great  defect :  but  as  the  poem  now  stands, 
it  is  a  perfect  whole  in  itself ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  poet  found  age 
and  sickness  too  fast  pressing  upon  him  to  make  it  longer. 

It  seems  to  me,  that,  in  my  preliminary  remarks  upon  one  of  Milton's  chief 
poems,  I  cannot  do  better  than  impress  on  the  reader  the  peculiarity  of  the  bard's 
genius,  and  endeavour  to  imbue  him  with  a  Miltonie  taste  ;  which  is  so  distinct 
from  that  of  all  other  poetry.  That  this  is  no  fancy  of  my  own,  I  can  establish 
on  the  authority  of  Milton  himself,  and  of  the  conmients  of  two  distinguished 
annotators. 

I  refer  to  the  passage  beginning  v.  285  of  b.  iv.  of '  Paradise  Regained,'  which  con- 
tains Christ's  answer  to  Satan's  panegyric  of  human  learning,  beginning  v.  236,  de- 
scribing Athens  as  the  seat  of  all  intellectual  glory.  Our  Saviour  answers^  y .  309  : — 

Alas !  what  can  they  teach,  and  not  xnidead. 
Ignorant  of  themaelves,  of  God  mach  more. 
And  how  the  world  b^^n,  and  how  man  fell 
Degraded  by  himself,  on  grace  depending  ?  &c.  &o. 

The  poet  goes  on  at  v.  343  .— 

Remove  their  swelling  epithets,  thick  laid 
As  varnish  on  an  harlot's  cheek;  the  rest. 
Thin  sown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight. 
Will  far  be  found  unworthy  to  compare 
With  Bion's  songs,  to  aU  true  tastes  excelling, 
Where  Ood  Is  praised  aright,  and  godlike  men. 
The  holiest  of  holies,  and  his  saints ; 
Such  are  from  Ood  Inspired,  not  such  from  thee ; 
Unless  where  moral  virtue  is  express'd 
By  light  of  nature,  not  in  all  quite  lost 
Their  orators  thou  then  extoU'st,  as  those 
The  top  of  eloquence ;  statists  indeed. 
And  lovers  of  their  country,  as  may  seem ; 
But  herein  to  our  prophets  far  beneath. 
As  men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching 
The  solid  rules  of  civil  government. 
In  their  majestick  unaffected  style. 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  them  is  plainest  taught  and  easiest  learnt. 
What  makes  a  nation  happy,  keeps  it  so ; 
What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat : 
These  only  with  our  law  best  form  a  king. 
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Thyer  obseryen  here,  that  **  this  aiiBwer  of  our  SaYiour  is  as  much  to  be  admired  ' 
for  solid  reasoning,  and  the  many  sublime  truths  contained  in  it,  as  the  preceding  | 
speech  of  Satan  is  for  that  fine  vein  of  poetry  which  runs  through  it :  and  one  maj 
obsenre  in  general,  that  Milton  has  quite,  throughout  this  work,  thrown  the  orna- 
ments of  poetry  on  the  side  of  error :  whether  it  was  that  he  thought  great  truths  best 
expressed  in  a  grave,  unaffected  style ;  or  intended  to  suggest  this  fine  moral  to  the 
reader ; — ^that  simple  naked  truth  will  always  be  an  ovennateh  for  fiilsehood,  &oagh 
recommended  by  the  gayest  rhetoric,  and  adorned  with  the  most  bewitching  coloors. 

As  to  the  inferiority  of  Grecian  literature  to  the  songs  of  Sion,  Newton  observes, 
that  Milton  was  of  this  opinion,  not  only  in  the  decline  of  life,  but  likewise  in  his 
earlier  days,  as  appears  from  the  Preface  to  his  second  book  of  *  The  Reason  of 
Church  Government  :* — ^"Or  if  occasion  shall  lead  to  imitate  those  magnific  Odes  and 
Hymns  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are  in  most  things  worthy,  some  others 
in  dieir  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most  an  end  faulty.  But  those  frequent 
songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets  beyond  all  these,  not  in  their  divine  argu- 
ment alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made  appear 
over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy  to  be  incomparable." 

On  this  note  Warton  makes  the  following  comment : — **  But  Milton  now  appean 
to  have  imbibed  so  strong  a  tincture  of  fanaticism,  as  to  decry  all  human  composi- 
tions  and  profane  subjects.  In  the  context  he  speaks  with  absolute  contempt,  even 
in  a  critical  view ;  and  a  general  disapprobation  of  the  Greek  odes  and  hymns. 
(Read  ver.  343  to  ver.  348.)  Undoubtedly  these  were  Milton's  own  sentiments, 
though  delivered  in  an  assumed  character.  Even  in  his  own  person  he  had  long 
before  given  the  substance  of  the  context,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Newton :  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  Christ  is  here  answering  Satan's  speech,  and  countezBctiDg 
his  exquisite  panegyric  on  the  philosophers,  poets,  and  orators  of  Athens :  yet  at 
the  same  time,  I  can  conceive  that  Satan's  speech,  which  here  he  means  to 
confute,  and  which  no  man  was  more  able  to  write  than  himself,  came  from  the 
heart*.     The  writers  of  dialogue  in  feigned  characters  have  great  advantage." 

The  chief  purpose  for  which  I  have  introduced  this  criticism  here  is  this, — that  the 
reader  may  not  look  for  what  are  thought  the  common  ornaments  or  spells  oi  poetry : 
he  must  look  for  stem  truths  ;  for  sublime  sentiments  ;  for  naked  grandeur  of 
imagery;,  for  an  absence  of  all  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  literary  composition  ;  for 
the  dictates  of  a  lofty  and  divine  virtue ;  for  a  bold  and  gigantic  dispersion  of  the  veil 
from  the  delusions  of  human  vanity  ;  for  the  blaze  of  an  Evil  Spirit  eclipsed  by  the 
splendour  of  a  Good  and  Divine  Spirit,  illumined  by  the  lamp  of  Heaven. 

But  though  a  great  part  of  the  poem  is  intellectual  and  argumentative,  another 
large  portion  is  full  of  grand  or  beautiful  imagery  :  the  description  of  the  wilder- 
ness at  the  opening  abounds  with  sublime  scenery  :  the  picture  of  the  storm  at  the 
close  of  the  last  book,  with  the  bright  morning  which  succeeded,  may  vie  with  any 
of  the  noblest  passages  in  the '  Paradise  Lost;'  perhaps  in  expression,  while  it  loses 
nothing  of  grandeur,  it  is  more  polished  than  any  other  to  be  found. 

Milton  intended  this  poem  us  the  brief  or  didactic  epic,  of  which  he  considered 
the  book  of  Job  to  be  a  model,  such  as  he  notices  in  the  second  book  of  his  'Reason 
of  Church  Government.'    "Milton,"  says  Hayley,  **had  already  executed  one 
extensive  divine  poem,  peculiarly  distinguished  by  richness  and  sublimity  of  de-    | 
scription  :  in  framing  a  second  he  naturally  wished  to  vary  its  effect ;  to  make  it    , 

*  Sorely  there  is  here  something  of  inoonsistascy  in  Warton. 
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rich  iu  moral  sentiment,  and  sublime  in  its  mode  of  unfolding  the  highest  wisdom 
that  man  can  learn  :  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  keep  all  the  ornamental 
parts  of  the  poem  in  due  subordination  to  the  preceptiTe.  This  delicate  and  difficult 
point  is  accomplished  with  such  felicity ;  they  are  blended  together  with  such  exqui- 
site harmony  and  mutual  aid ;  that,  instead  of  arraigning  die  plan,  we  might  rather 
doubt  if  any  possible  change  could  improve  it.  Assuredly,  there  is  no  poem  of  an 
epic  form,  where  the  sublimest  moral  is  so  forcibly  and  abundantly  united  to  poetical 
delight :  the  splendour  of  the  poem  does  not  blaze  indeed  so  intensely  as  in  his  larger 
production :  here  he  resembles  the  Apollo  of  Ovid ;  softening  his  glory  in  speaking 
to  his  Son ;  and  avoiding  to  dazzle  the  fancy,  that  he  may  descend  into  the  heart." 

In  another  place,  Hayley,  having  spoken  of  the  *'  uncommon  energy  and  felicity 
of  eompontion  in  Milton's  two  poems,  however  different  in  design,  dimension,  and 
effect,"  adds, — **  to  censure  the  *  Paradise  Regained,'  because  it  does  not  more 
resemble  the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  is  hardly  less  absurd,  than  it  would  be  to  condemn 
the  moon  for  not  being  a  sun ;  instead  of  admiring  the  two  different  luminaries, 
and  feeling  that  both  the  greater  and  the  less  are  equally  the  work  of  the  same 
divine  and  inimitable  Power. 

"  Yet  this  is  the  poem,"  says  Dunster,  '^  from  which  the  ardent  admirers  of 
Milton's  other  works  turn,  as  from  a  cold,  uninteresting  composition,  the  produce 
of  his  dotage,  of  a  palsied  hand  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  pencil  of  poetry." 

The  origin  of  this  poem  is  attributed  to  the  suggestion  of  Ellwood,  the  quaker. 
Milton  had  lent  this  friend,  in  1665,  his  *  Paradise  Lost,'  then  completed  in 
manuscript,  at  Chalfont,  St.  Giles' ;  desiring  him  to  peruse  it  at  at  his  leisure,  and 
give  his  judgment  of  it ;— **  which  I  modestly  but  freely  told  him,"  says  Ellwood, 
in  his  Life  of  Himself ;  "  and  after  some  farther  discourse  of  it,  I  pleasantly  said 
to  him,  *  Thou  hast  said  much  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of 
Paradise  Found ! '  He  made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse  ;  then 
broke  off  that  discourse,  and  fell  upon  another  subject."  When  Ellwood  afterwards 
waited  on  him  in  London,  Milton  showed  him  his  'Paradise  Regained;'  and,  in 
a  pleasant  tone,  said  to  him^ — ^  This  is  owing  to  yon  ;  for  you  put  it  into  my  head 
by  the  question  you  put  to  me  at  Chalfont ;  which  before  I  had  not  thought  of." 

Milton,  in  the  opening  of  this  poem,  speaking  of  his  Muse,  as  prompted 

to  tell  of  deeds 
Abore  heroick, 

eonsiderB  the  subject  of  it,  as  well  as  of  <  Paradise  Lost,'  to  be  of  much  greater 

dignity  and  difficulty  than  the  argument  of  Homer  and  Virgil.     But  the  difference 

here  is,  as  Richardson  observes,  that  he  confines  himself  ^  to  nature's  bounds ; " 

not  as  in  the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  where  he  soars  ^  above  the  visible  diurnal  sphere  :" 

and  so  &r  *  Paradise  Regained '  is  less  poetical  because  it  is  less  imaginative. 

"* Paradise  Regained'  has  not  met  with  the  approbation  it  deserves,"  says 

Jortin :  ^  it  has  not  the  harmony  of  numbers,  the  sublimity  of  thought,  and  the 

beauties  of  diction,  which  are  in  <  Pauudise  Lost :'  it  is  composed  in  a  lower  and 

less  striking  style  ;'-a  style  suited  to  the  subject.  Artful  sophistry,  false  reasoning, 

•et  off  in  the  most  specious  manner,  and  refuted  by  the  Son  of  God  with  strong 

unaffected  eloquence,  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  poem.    Satan  there  defends 

a  bad  cause  with  great  skill  and  subtlety,  as  one  thoroughly  versed  iu  that  craft : 

^— .  qui  faoere  aasuerat 

Candida  de  njgris,  et  de  candentibm  atra. 

His  character  is  well  drawn." 
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BOOK   I. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Ths  very  outline  of  the  subject  of  this  book  of  sublime  wisdom,  aigumeot,  and 
eloquence,  is  of  the  highest  character  of  poetry.  Our  Saviour,  in  a  fit  of  medi- 
tative abstraction,  and  just  beginning  to  feel  his  divinity  from  tlie  signs  imparted  to 
him  at  the  baptism  of  St.  John,  wanders  into  a  desert  and  barren  wilderness,  where 
he  loses  himself,  and  fasts  for  forty  days.  There  Satan  encounters  him,  first  in 
dbguise  ;  and,  when  detected,  in  his  avowed  name,  to  tempt  him  to  his  Ml ;  v 
he  had  formerly  successfully  tempted  £ve^  and  thus  effected  the  ruin  of  the  human 
race. 

The  descriptive  parts  are  here  only  occasional ;  but  when  they  do  occur,  they 
are  magnificent  and  picturesque.  The  argumentative  parts  form  the  main  matter. 
Satan  argues  with  the  wicked  power  of  a  rebellious  and  perverted  angel ;  but 
Christ,  feeling  within  him  the  growing  illumination  of  his  mighty  mission,  always 
overcomes  him  :  yet  the  fiend  is  as  subtle,  crafty,  flattering,  and  persuasive,  as  he 
is  ingenious  and  vigorous.  Our  Saviour  had  yet  scarcely  plumed  his  wings  ;  he 
was  doubtful  of  his  own  strength  ;  yet  a  secret  Spirit  from  Heaven  now  whispered 
to  him,  that  he  was  bom  for  the  trial.  The  dialogue  is  supported  with  amaang 
force  and  splendour  on  both  sides :  the  mind  of  the  profound  reader  is  kq>t  in 
anxious  and  trembling  suspense.  The  flash  of  the  demon  comes  strong  and 
dazzling  ;  then  follows  the  sublime  and  overwhelming  answer,  which  eclipses  it  at 
once  ;  and  which  moves  the  soul  and  heart  by  its  acute  and  moral  grandcnr,  and 
its  heroic  self-denial. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  addition  to  Satan's  alarming  artifices,  oar 
Saviour  had  to  sustain  hunger,  thirst,  want  of  shelter,  loneliness  in  a  desert  of 
terrific  gloominess,  out  of  which  he  could  not  find  his  way :  this  gives  the  story  a 
sort  of  breathless  interest,  in  which  the  human  imagination  can  find  the  strongest 
sympathy.  As  a  divinity,  we  should  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  fSate  of  the 
hero  of  this  poem  ;  unless  he  had,  for  tlie  execution  of  his  great  mission,  clothed 
himself  with  a  nature  which  subjected  him  to  all  the  evils  of  humanity. 

The  art  with  which  the  poet  interests  us  in  Satan  liimself,  is  miraculous :  the 
demon*8  plausibilities  sometimes  almost  make  us  pity  him.  His  self-exenlpatioDS, 
his  cunning  arguments,  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  means  no  ill-will  to  man,  and 
that  he  has  no  interest  in  hating  him,  are  invented  with  astonishing  colour  and 
wiliness :  our  Saviour's  calm  detection  of  Satan's  sophistries  is  delightful  and 
exalting.  The  reader,  who  feehi  in  this  no  human  sympathy ;  no  glow  at  intel- 
lectual fbive ;  no  electrification  at  the  spell  of  mighty  genius  ;  no  expansion  of  the 
brain  ;  no  light  to  the  ideas ;  no  eUtion  and  renovation  of  our  fallen  nature  ;— 
must  be  unspiritualised,  and  half-imbruted.  If  any  man  finds  himself  cold  and  doll 
at  first,  let  him  consider  it  a  duty  to  endeavour  by  degrees  to  warm  himself.  The 
hardest  ice  will  melt  at  last  by  the  continual  impulse  of  a  glowing  sun. 

If  the  intellectual  ingredients  of  this  book,~-or  this  poem, — were  abstract,  I 
could  account  for  the  vulgar  distaste  of  it :  but  the  whole  has  reference  to  the 
contest  of  characters,  and  to  practical  results  :  the  whole  is  not  only  involved  ma 
progressive  story ;  but  is  partly,  by  its  prevalence  of  dUlogue,  of  a  dramatic 
mterest :  the  reader  is  kept  in  suspense  for  the  event  of  tlie  successive  trials. 

Is  the  mean  nature  of  many  individuals  fallen  so  low,  that  they  can  recognise 
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The  mob  perhaps  like  best  to  see  their  own  likenesses  ;  but  it  is  often  so  far 
miBchieToiis,  that  it  is  apt  to  confirm  them  in  a  complacency  with  their  own  follies. 
Our  bosiness  is  to  improre  onr  understandings,  and  exalt  our  hearts  ;  to  be 
tanght  to  detect  the  delusions  of  sin  and  the  devil  ;  and  to  bear  the  sorrows  and 
wroDgs  of  life  with  a  magnanimous  fortitude.  What  poem  does  thys  like  '*  Paradise 
Begsiaed  t"  What  poem  therefore  ought  we  so  to  study^  and  become  familiar  with  1 
Tbe  vezy  anthorities,  on  which  its  diief  doctrines  are  built,  are  in  themselves 
treisnres  of  wisdom. 

Bot  I  am  at  a  loss  to  gness,  what,  even  on  the  mere  principles  of  poetry,  there 

is  of  exceUence  wanting  m  this  poem.    Invention,  character,  sentiment,  language, 

— afi  in  a  high  degree, — cannot  be  denied  it.     Here  is  unbounded  expanse  of 

tboQgbt,  and  profundity  of  wisdom  :  here  is  all  the  moral  eloquence,  which  is  to  be 

found  in  the  noblest  authors  of  antiquity :  here  is  much  of  the  essence  of  the 

inspired  writings  :  here  is  what  perhaps  popular  readers  like  best  of  all, — the  most 

coadensed  and  solid  brevity :  here  is  inexhaustible  richness  of  thought  combined 

with  extreiae  plainness,  and  a  scriptural  simplicity  of  expression.    I  believe  that  no 

one  ever  read  florid  language  for  any  number  of  pages  without  satiety  and  disgust 

Beautiful  as  the  first  book  of  the  **  Paradise  Regained  "  is,  I  think  that  the  poem 

eontinnes  to  rise  to  the  last :  here  is  the  difficulty  ;  but  it  would  be  a  fault  if  it  did 

not.    This  book  is  principally  occupied  in  Satan's  exculpation  of  himself :  the 

other  books  set  forth  the  fiena*s  temptations,  both  material  and  intellectual ;  and 

our  Savionr's  snblime  arguments  in  answer  to  him. 

The  style  with  which  the  "  Paradise  Regained  *'  opens,  is  generally  considered 
more  sober,  and  less  removed  from  its  authorities,  than  that  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost ; " 
and  this  is  supposed  to  have  partly  arisen  from  the  poet's  awe  of  his  subject,  and 
partly  from  the  weakness  of  rapidly  declining  age.  With  respect  to  the  style,  so 
far  ai  it  is  more  subdued  (if  it  be  so),  I  believe  that  it  has  purely  been  caused  by 
the  choice  of  bis  subject,  and  the  plainer  and  simpler  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  disdains  all  ornament,  and  in  which  the  story  gives  less  scope  to  ima- 
gination. Where  we  are  relating  recorded  facts,  from  which  we  dare  not  vaiy,  our 
ttOguage  is  necessarily  more  controlled  and  tame. 

I  sm  only  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  the  poet  in  choosing  this  sublime  theme  : 
he  could  not  but  have  foreseen  all  its  difficulties ;  but  knowing  his  own  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  scriptural  language,  his  gigantic  mind  hazarded  the  task.  This 
alone  is  a  proof  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  "  failure  of  strength  ; "  and  there 
is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  execution,  which  indicates  any  such  failure  :  with 
whatever  else  compared  of  his  immortal  writings,  the  imagery  is  as  distinct  and 
pictaresque ;  the  spiritual  part,  the  thoughts  and  arguments,  arc  at  least  equally 
vigorooa,  original,  discriminative,  and  profound,  and  perhaps  more  abundant :  nor 
hM  the  Unguage  less  of  that  naked  strength,  whidi  supports  itself  by  its  own 
intrinsic  power. 


^^*^^*^^t^^^^^^*0W>^*^l^*^t^^^^*^t^^^^^^0^^^^*^t^^ 


ARGUMENT*. 


Trs  soljsot  proposed.  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  poem  opens  with  John  baptizing  at 
the  river  Jordan :  Jesus  coining  there  is  baptized ;  and  is  attested,  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ohost,  and  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Satan,  who  is  present,  upon 
this  fmmedlately  flics  up  into  the  regions  of  the  air ;  where,  summoning  his  infernal  council, 
be  acquaints  them  with  bis  apprehensions  that  Jesos  is  that  seed  of  tbe  woman,  destined  to 
dsstroy  all  their  power :  and  points  out  to  them  the  immediate  necessity  of  bringing  the 
matter  to  proof,  and  of  attempting,  by  snares  and  fraud,  to  counteract  and  defeat  the  person, 
firom  wliom  they  have  so  much  to  dread ;  this  office  he  offers  himself  to  undertalce ;  and,  his 
offer  being  soosptad,  seta  out  on  his  enterprise.  In  the  mean  time,  God,  in  the  assembly  of 
boly  aofols,  declares  that  he  has  given  up  his  Son  to  be  tempted  by  Satan ;  but  foretels  that 
the  tempter  shall  be  completely  defeated  by  him  :  npon  which  tbe  angels  sing  a  hymn  of 
tritnaph.    Jesos  is  led  up  by  the  Spirit  into  tbe  wilderness,  while  ho  is  meditating  on  the 


*  No  edition  of  '*  Paradise  Regained  "  had  ever  appeared  with  Arguments  to  the  books,  before 
that  whieb  was  published  In  17d5  by  Bfr.  Dunster ;  from  which  they  are  adopted  in  this  edition. 
Peek,  Indeed,  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency,  in  his  '*  Memoirs  of  Slilton,"  1740,  p.  70,  ko , 
but  t)M  Arguments,  which  he  has  there  given*  are  too  dlifiise,  and  want  that  conciseness  and 
energy  whleb  dietioguish  Mr.  Dunster'a— Toon. 
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than  the  soa  «€  Gtid :  ea  vaidi  b 

ia fliiimfwin  of  ciiii 

it  at  the  rrrer  JordML    Over  Loc4 


vfld  bewrts  beenow  niU  aa4 

of  aa  old  pcirtBnT  ;  and  esfinv  iaft^ 


broufbt  hoB  alrMC  oitn  so 
bim  for  the  pcrwa  la&elT  a(^»)wl«4ie4  b;^  J^^^n,  as  i&«  ri«v  J'vAsn.  trk  be  the  S«  of  Go4. 
Jcsos  brkif  rcptiek  Satan  r«j*->«as  vi:h  a <le9cr<'ptbv  •#  the dtficnltr  «f  aapfvinisg  Ufr  in 
the  wild^mev ;  and  entreats  JmuSi.  if  he  be  reaJr  the  ?«)a  c/  God.  to  mailed  hi*  Airiae 
power,  bj  citampni;  aofiie  of  the  s<i:oes  i::t>>  bmd.  Je-«Bs  repri'V'es  him.  and  at  the  aae 
time  tells  bim  that  he  knckws  who  he  k.  saran  mstaat^j  ai^v»  bucseif,  aad  effenaa  arttiil 
apolniiy  far  hf"n^f  and  his  cem  ioct.  Oar  bi^awd  Lord  ^ererpir  KfiriinAzids  him.  aDdrcf^tai 
erery  port  of  his  jaatiiScataon-  sotam.  with  mach  ae^bluice  <4  Liuniiitj.  still  cadoavtart 
to  justify  himaeif ;  aad.  profeMOtg  his  adailratira  <if  J«sa»  jwi  bin  necard  Vj€  Tirtae.  rvqarsis 
to  be  permitted  at  a  fotore  time  to  hear  man  of  hi*  cr«r«Taat»  a ;  botisaBswered,tbat  tfds 
mnst  be  as  he  shall  find  perm Lsai'-ttfrooiah^Te.  Saa^a  thea  dimppcaw^  aad  the  book ' 
vith  a  alMVt  deacription  of  night  csfaiaff  oa  la  the  i 


I,  WBO  erewhile*  the  happy  garden  soi^ 
By  one  nuin  s  disobedience  lo3t\  now  ang 
ReooYer'd  Paradise'  to  all  mankind. 
By  one  man's  firm  obedience  fiiUy  tried 
Through  all  temptation,  and  the  tempter  foil'd 
In  all  his  wiles,  defeated  and  repulsed. 
And  Eden  raised  in  the  waste  wilderness^. 


■  /,  vtho  trftrkiU, 
The  proposition  of  the  subject  is  dear  and  dignified,  and  is  beautifnUj  wonnd  up  in  the 
concluding  line : — 

And  Eden  raiaed  in  the  wnate  wfldemeas.— DcxsTsa. 

This  is  plainly  an  allusion  to  the  "  Ille  ego  qui  quondam,**  &c.,  attributed  to  Tup). 
Thus  also  Spenser  :  — 

Lo,  I  the  man,  whose  Muse  whOom  did  maak. 

As  time  her  taogbt,  in  lowly  sbepberd'a  weeds. 

Am  now  enforced,  a  fiar  unfitter  task. 

For  trumpeta  stem  to  change  mine  oaten  reeda»  kc — ^Nswroir. 

^  Bjf  one  man's  disobedience  losL 
"  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinnors,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one 
sliall  many  be  made  righteous." — Rom.  t.  19. — Newton. 

c  Recover'd  Paradise. 
It  may  seem  a  little  odd,  that  Milton  should  impute  the  recoTery  of  Paradiae  to  this  Aon 
scene  of  our  Saviour's  life  upon  earth,  and  not  rather  extend  it  to  his  agony,  crucifixion,  &c ; 
but  the  reason  no  doubt  was,  that  Paradise,  rcguned  by  our  Saviour'*  resisting  the  temp- 
tations of  Satan,  might  be  a  better  contrast  to  Paradise,  lost  by  our  first  parents  too  oasilj 
yielding  to  the  same  seducing  Spirit.  Besides,  he  might,  very  probably,  and  indeed  veiy 
reasonably,  be  apprcliensive,  that  a  subject,  so  extensive  as  well  as  sublime,  might  be  too 
great  a  burden  for  his  declining  constitution,  and  a  task  too  long  for  the  short  tens  of 
ycai-s  ho  could  then  hope  for.  Even  in  his  ''*■  Paradise  Lost,"  he  cxpreoes  his  fean,  Icftt 
ho  hod  )>cgtm  too  late,  and  lest  "  an  age  too  late,  or  cold  climate,  or  years,  should  have 
damped  his  intended  wing ; "  and  surely  he  hod  much  greater  cause  to  dread  the  same  nov« 
and  to  be  very  cautious  of  launching  out  too  for. — Thymi. 

^  And  Eden  raised  in  the  waste  wilderness^ 

There  is,  1  think,  a  particular  beauty  in  this  line,  when  one  considers  the  fine  alIa»o* 
in  it  to  the  curse  brought  upon  the  paradisiacal  earth  by  the  fall  of  Adam :  ^*  Cuned  is  the 
ground  for  thy  sake  :  tboms  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee." — ^Thyhi. 

See  IsaUh,  li.  8. 
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Thoa  Spirit  %  who  ledst  this  gloiiooB  eremite 
Into  the  deaert ',  his  victorious  field, 
AguDst  the  spiritual  foe,  and  brought'st  him  thence 
By  proof  the  undoubted  Son  of  God,  inspire. 
As  iliou  art  wont ',  my  prompted  song,  else  mute  ^ ; 
And  bear,  through  highth  or  depth  of  Nature's  bounds, 
With  prosperous  wing  full  summ'd,  to  tell  of  deeds 
Above  heroick,  though  in  secret  done, 
And  unrecorded  left  through  many  an  age ; 
Worthy  to  have  not  remain  d  so  long  imsuog. 

Now  had  the  great  prodaimer,  with  a  voice 

•  Thau  Spirit. 
This  inTocation  is  to  supremely  beautiful,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  the  preference 
even  to  that  in  the  opening  of  the  '*  Paradise  Lost."     This  has  the  merit  of  more  concise- 
nciss.     Diffttseness  may  be  considered  as  lessening  the  dignity  of  invocations  on  such 

subjects. ^DuMSTEK. 

f  Into  the  daert. 
It  is  said,  Matt.  ir.  1, — ^*'  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil."  And  from  the  Greek  original  f^/uo9,  the  desert,  and  4p7i/jdriis,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  desert,  is  rightly  formed  the  word  eremite  ;  which  was  used  before  by 
MiltoD  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost,**  b.  iii.  474  :  and  by  Fairfax,  in  his  translation  of  Tasso, 
c.  xi.  St.  4  :  and  in  Italian,  as  well  as  Latin,  there  is  eremiia,  which  the  French,  and  wo 
after  tbemi  contract  into  hermite,  hermit. — Nbwton. 

ff  Inspire, 
Am  tkou  art  wont. 

See  the  very  fine  opening  of  the  ninth  book  of  the  *''■  Paradise  Lost,"  and  also  his  invo- 
cation of  Urania,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book :  and  in  the  introduction  to  the 
second  book  of  the  "  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy/'  where  he 
promises  to  undertake  something,  he  yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  and  honour 
to  his  country,  he  adds :  "  This  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim,  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  whom  he  pleases."  Here  then  we  see 
that  Milton's  invocations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  not  merely  exordia  pro  forma. 
Indeed  bis  prose  works  are  not  without  their  invocations.  Compare  also  Tasso,  "  II 
Moado  Creaio,"  Giom.  Prim. 

elangne 
So  non  m'  inspirl  tu,  la  voce,  e  *1  suono.— Dukstkr, 

l>  My  prompted  iong,  else  mUte. 
M3ton*s  third  wife,  who  survived  bim  many  years,  related  of  him,  that  he  used  to  com- 
pose hb  poetry  chiefly  in  winter ;  and  on  his  waking  in  a  morning,  would  make  her  write 
down  somettmcs  twenty  or  thirty  Teraes.  Being  asked,  whether  he  did  not  often  read 
Homer  and  Virgil,  she  understood  it  as  an  imputation  upon  him  for  stealing  from  those 
authors,  and  answered  with  eagerness,  *'  He  stole  from  nobody  but  the  Muse  who  inspired 
bim  :'*  and,  being  asked  by  a  lady  present  who  the  Muse  was,  replied  *^  It  was  God^s  grace, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  visited  him  nightly." — Newton*s  Life  of  Milton.  Mr.  Richard- 
ion  also  says,  that  ^*  Milton  would  sometimes  lie  awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse  could 
he  make ;  and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  fancy  would  rush  upon  him  with  an  impetut  or 
fBttrum." — Johnson's  Life  of  Milton.  "  Else  mute  **  might  have  been  suggested  by  a 
passage  of  Horace's  moat  beautiful  ode  to  the  Muse,  iv.  iii. :~. 

O  testudinis  aure« 

Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Pieri,  temperas ! 
O  mutis  quoqne  pisoibus 

Donatnra  cygnl,  si  libeat,  sonum  I 

or  from  QoinetUian  :•— **  Ipsam  igitur  orandi  majestatem,  qua  nihil  Dii  immortales  melius 
bomini  dederunt,  et  qua  remota  muta  sunt  omnia,  et  luce  prsesenti  et  memoria  posteritatis 
carent,  toto  animo  petamus,"  I.  xii.  1 1 . — Dumster. 
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FtUII  ^UHlsiL  'tis  JBIL  IT  v«JKcil    IlfWI  L 

L  inicuiw!! :  mr  aim  *diis 

As  's  ois  -^iirniis^  and  -vnulii  Otfv^  jr-ut'i  I 
T 1  lun  lis  acxT^siIj  riBat  z  3iir 
Hji  w!£3ies  incinnni  i  i  m.  jxdi. 
K!a7*3i  luei'  L  iiiii  in.  T»r»np^  si  \  ijv? 

Frim.  ai?it»--a.  pnminnoE'i  iim.  iis  3eii:v5».i  ^ 

Sii<:ii  hi'ah  aneat  w^  ^itoi.  .  j:<vxle  aorr^y'i 
Wish  w*-c*fer;  thfn.  wiii  ai-rr  feasLrit  loii 
Flies  to  his  pLwe.  ^mx  icsc  cat  in  !xi:*i  iir 
To  CTjcxndl  fixzii^CfMS  aLL  hb  mh^rj  peers* 
TTithm  thick  doci^  aal  «lirk  caif  l*!  ioroLwi^, 


*  fjft  •?»  tKr  Tr,«ei(  TTki^  A  Trix.-*^:.  x--i  aa. ^w  idt  >e;-7ie  u<sr  Tiiii|ii  ^  iom,**  Lnak  Ito. 
1 :  and  tee  Htft.  xa-  1^.  19. — IKrssTBa. 

\$f  th^  HoIt  Ob^>4:  drHrcT.'iinj  ^zA  &£  »rz^  c?ca  h.ji  :  "^  Azid  I  ksew  bi^  bo:  ;  bot  W 
<  tb:^t  9ri)t  DM*  U>  h<aptize>  w:-h  v^c«t,  tte  k&si^  sa.~ki  ::nta  lar,  ITtvio  vbi^a  thoa  AaXx  tee  cJtr 
,  8 pint  d«"«CPT.<!in;r  and  remainli^  on  bini.  the  fa.Te  »  Le  wb.A->  Wpcirib  widi  the  VLoLj 
Oh^^l,"^  John  i,  33.  frj:  it  ap-^an  froto  S:.  M4::>w,  thai  tbe  Bapdst  knew  Ikinn,  lai 
iinkuoM\r*i^f:A  him  before  be  wa?  tApnxeii,  vhI  beiote  tbc  HoIt  ObiHt  lArsceoded  vpoo  kia. 
Malt,  iiL  W.  **  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  tkoa  to  ne?"  To 
utrjtnnt  for  which  we  most  admit  wi:h  Mu:oa.  thai  axio:ber  divine  rerelatMHi  was  oade  to 
him  at  thi«  rerj  time,  ngnifjin^  that  this  was  the  person  of  whom  he  had  sock  oodce 
l»eforr.— NiewTow. 

Ihe  Baptist  John  canriea  lu  with  the  best  effiert  km  mtedimt  m. — ^Dcvsmu 

k  Who,  fwrfjtg  still 
Abcvt  Vu  irorld. 
**  And  the  Lord  taid  onto  Satan,  Whence  comcst  thou?  Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord, 
and  said,  Prom  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  np  and  down  in  it."    Job 
i.  7.     Hce  also  I  Pet.  t.  8. — Duustce. 


1  The  txaiUd  man,  to 
Such  high  attest  teas  given,  Ac 
Tlio  description  how  Satan  is  affected  bj  this  diTine  attestation  of  Jcsna  n  admirable  : 
his  iniroluntary  tulmiration  is  consistent  with  his  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  amiable; 
(wee  vcr.  879  ;)  his  envj  and  rsgc  are  truly  Satanic,  and  becoming  his  character  of  the 
enemy  of  all  good.-— Dunstbr. 

■  Within  thick  eUmdM  and  dark  tenfold  involved. 
Milton,  in  making  SaUn's  residence  to  be  **  in  mid  air,  within  thick  doods  and  dark,*' 
seomi  to  have  St.  Austin  in  his  eye ;  who,  speaking  of  the  r^on  of  clouds,  storms. 
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A  gloomy  consistory" ;  and  them  amidst, 
With  looks  aghast  and  sad,  he  thus  bespake : 

O  ancient  powers  of  air,  and  this  wide  world  ^ ; 
(For  mnch  more  willingly  I  mention  air,  *^ 

This  our  old  conquest,  than  remember  hell, 
Our  hated  habitation)  well  ye  know, 
How  many  ages^  as  the  years  of  men, 
This  universe  we  have  possess'd,  and  ruled, 

In  manner  at  our  will,  the  afiairs  of  earth,  ^^ 

Since  Adam  and  his  facile  conaort  £ve 
Lost  Paradise,  deceived  by  me ;  though  since 
With  dread  attending  when  that  fatal  wound 
Shall  be  inflicted  by  the  seed  of  £ve 

Upon  my  head.     Long  the  deciees  of  Heaven  ^' 

Delay,  for  longest  time  to  him  is  short  ** : 

tbimder,  &c.,  sajs,  *'  ad  ista  caliginosa,  id  est,  ad  hiinc  aercin,  tanquam  ad  carccrcm,  dam- 
natiu  est  diaboliu,'^  &c.  "  Enarr.  in  Pb."  148,  e.  9,  torn.  5,  p.  1677.  edit.   Bened. — 

TlfYKK. 

B  A  gloomy  consistory. 
Tbift  \m  an  imitatioii  of  Tirg.  ^n.  iii.  677  : 

Cemfmtui  astantas  nequicquam  lumlne  tonro 
jEtnsofl  fratres,  coelo  capita  alta  feranteSj 
Concilium  horrendum. 

By  tbe  word  "  connstoiy/'  I  suppose  Milton  intends  to  glance  at  the  meeting  of  the 
pope  and  cardinala  so  named,  or  perhaps  at  the  episcopal  tribunal,  to  all  which  sorts  of 
courts  or  assemblies  he  was  an  avowed  enemy.  The  phrase,  conciliiim  horrendum^  Yida 
makes  use  of  upon  a  like  occasion  of  assembling  the  infernal  powers,  *'*'  Christ.*"  lib.  1. 

ProtinuB  acciri  diroe  ad  regia  fratres 
Llmina,  concilium  horrendum. 

And  Taaso  also,  in  the  very  same  manner,  "  Gier.  Lib."  c.  iv.  st  2  : — 

CThe  sia  commanda  il  popol  buo  raccolto 
(Concilio  horrendo)  entro  la  regia  soglia.— Tbysb. 

^  0  ancient  powers  of  air,  and  this  wide  world. 
So  the  devil  is  called  in  Scripture  ^^  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  Eph.  ii.  2 ;  and 
evil  spirits  are  termed  the  "  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,''  Eph.  vi.  12.  Satan  hero 
iummoos  a  council,  and  opens  it  as  he  did  in  the  "  Paradise  Lo^t : "  but  here  is  not  that 
copiousness  and  variety  which  is  in  the  other ;  here  are  not  difTcrent  speeches  and  senti- 
ments adapted  to  the  different  characters;  it  is  a  council  without  a  debate ;  Satan  is  the 
only  speaker  :  and  the  author,  as  if  conscious  of  this  defect,  has  artfully  endeavoured  to 
obviate  the  objection,  by  saying  that  their  danger 

Admits  no  long  debate. 
Bat  must  with  something  sudden  be  opposed : 
sad  afterwards, 

No  time  was  then 
For  long  indnlgenoe  to  their  fears  or  grief. 

The  tme  reason  is,  he  found  it  impossible  to  exceed  or  equal  the  speeches  in  his  former 
council^  and  therefore  has  assigned  the  best  reason  he  could  for  not  making  any  in  this, 
— NaiwTOJi. 

They  who  have  been  taught  to  think,  by  the  cant  of  common  critics,  that  this  poem  is 
unworthy  of  the  great  genius  of  Milton,  may  read  the  first  two  speeches  in  it;  this  of 
Satan,  with  which  the  poem  judidously  opens ;  and  that  of  God,  at  ver.  130  of  this  book, 
—Jos.  Wa»toh, 

P  Long  the  decrees  <if  Heaven 
Delay,  for  longest  lime  to  him  is  short. 

This  observation,  that  **  the  decrees  of  H«iven  are  long  delayed,"  must  be  understood  as 
being  limited  to  this  particiilar  instance ;  or  to  its  being  sometimes,  not  always  so.     Why 
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And  now,  too  soon  for  us,  the  circling  hours 

This  dreaded  time  have  oompass'd,  wherein  we 

Must  bide  the  stroke  of  that  long-threaten  d  wound, 

At  least,  if  so  we  can ;  and,  by  the  head 

Broken,  be  not  intended  all  our  power 

To  be  infringed,  our  freedom  and  our  being. 

In  this  fisur  empire  won  of  earth  and  air : 

For  this  ill  news  I  bring  ^ ;  the  woman's  Seed, 

Destined  to  this,  is  late  of  woman  bom : 

His  birth  to  our  jast  fear  gave  no  small  cause ; 

But  his  growth  now  to  youth's  full  flower,  displaying 

All  virtue,  grace,  and  ^dsdom  to  achieye 

Things  highest,  greatest,  multiplies  my  fear. 

Before  him  a  great  prophet,  to  proclaim 

His  coming,  is  sent  harbinger,  who  all 

Invites,  and  in  the  consecrated  stream 

Pretends  to  wash  ofif  sin,  and  fit  them,  so 

Purified,  to  receive  him  pure  '^ ;  or  rather 

To  do  him  honour  as  their  King :  all  come. 

And  he  himself  among  them  was  baptized ; 

Not  thence  to  be  more  pure,  but  to  receive 

The  testimony  of  Heaven,  that  who  he  is 

Thenceforth  the  nations  may  not  doubt.    I  saw 

The  prophet  do  him  reverence ;  on  him,  rising 

Out  of  the  water,  Heaven  above  the  clouds 

Unfold  her  crystal  doors' ;  thence  on  his  head 
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aiij  interval  should  ever  occur  between  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  and  hb  execntion  of 
them,  a  reason  is  immediately  subjoined,  which  forms  a  peculiarly  fine  tranntion  to  the 
succeeding  sentence.  Time  is  as  nothing  to  the  Deity;  long  and  short  having,  in  lact,  do 
existence  to  a  Being  with  whom  all  duration  is  present :  time  to  human  beingi  baa  its  stated 
measurement,  and  by  this  Satan  had  just  before  estimated  it : — 

How  many  ages,  as  the  years  of  men. 
This  nniverae  wo  have  posaeea'd. 

Time  to  guilty  beings,  human  or  spiritual,  passes  so  quick,  that  the  hour  of  pomaknieati 
however  protracted,  always  comes  too  soon  : — 

And  now,  too  soon  for  us  the  circling  hours 

This  dreaded  time  have  compass'd,  wherein  we 

Must  bide  the  stroke  of  that  long-threaten'd  wound.— Dumrcit. 

1  For  this  ill  newt  I  bring,  &a 
In  the  fourth  act  of  the  "  Adamo  ^*  of  Andreini,  Lucifer  similarly  annoancea  the  incar- 
nation to  the  demons. — Dunstbr. 

«f  Purtjl&i,  to  receive  him  pure, 
1  John,  ill.  3.     *^  And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  himself  even  is 
he  is  pure." — Nbwton. 

*  Heaven  above  the  clo%tds 
Vf\fold  her  cryttal  doors. 
It  is  the  same  idea  in  the  "  Ode  on  the  Nativity,"  st  13: — "Ring  out,  ye  crystal 
spheres : "  and  in  the  Latin  ode,  **  Pnesul.  Elien."  ver.  63  : — 

Doneo  nitentea  ad  fores 

Ventum  est  Olympi,  et  regiam  crystallinam.  he. 

Compare  also  "Paradise  Lost,"  vi.  771  : — 

He  on  the  wings  of  seraphs  rode  sublime 
On  the  crystalline  sky. 
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A  perfect  dove  descend  \  (whate'er  it  meant) 

And  out  of  Heaven  the  sovran  voice  I  heard,-— 

This  is  my  Son  beloved,— in  him  am  pleased. 

His  mother  then  is  mortal,  but  his  Sire 

He  who  obtains  the  monarchy  of  Heaven  : 

And  what  will  he  not  do  to  advance  hia  Son  ? 

His  first-begot  we  know,  and  sore  have  felt. 

When  his  fierce  thunder  drove  us  to  the  deep". 

Who  this  is  we  must  leam^ ;  for  man  he  seems 
I  In  all  his  lineaments ;  though  in  his  face 

The  glimpses  of  his  Father  s  glory  shine. 

Ye  sec  our  danger  on  the  utmost  edge 
I  Of  hazard,  which  admits  no  long  debate. 

But  must  with  something  sudden  be  opposed, 

(Not  force,  but  well-couch'd  fraud,  well- woven  snares  ^) 
I  Ere  in  the  head  of  nations  he  appear,  i 

Their  king,  their  leader,  and  supreme  on  earth. 

I,  when  no  other  durst,  sole  undertook  '^ 

The  dismal  expedition  ',  to  find  out 
'  And  ruin  Adam ;  and  the  exploit  perform'd 

Successfully  :  a  calmer  voyage  now 

I 

Again,  b.  L  741  : —  Thrown  by  angry  Jore 

Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements. 

,     See  also  b.  vi.  756, 860.     Mflton's  "  cryaUl  battlements  "  are  iu  the  imagery  of  romance  : 
I     the  **  crystalline  sphere  **  is  from  the  Ptolemaic  or  Gothic  system  of  astronomy,  "  Paradise 
Lost,**  iii.  48*2  :  and  so  perhaps  Spenser,  "  Tears  of  the  Muses  :  "— 

For  hence  we  mount  aloft  Into  the  skie, 

And  look  Into  the  crystall  firmament— T.  Wartoit. 

*  A  perfect  dove  descend. 

!'  lie  bad  expressed  it  before,  rer.  30,  "in  likeness  of  a  dove,"  agreeably  to  St.  Matthew, 
•*  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove,"  iii.  16,  and  to  St.  Mark,  "the  Spirit  like  a 

*  dove  descending  upon  him,"  i.  10.  But  as  Luke  says,  that  "  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
in  a  bodily  shape/'  iii.  22,  the  poet  supposes,  with  fertullian,  Austin,  and  others  of  the 
&thera,  that  it  was  a  real  dove,  as  the  painters  always  represent  it.— Newton. 

«  A%id  sore  have  felt. 
When  hU  fierce  thunder  drove  us  to  the  deep. 
In  reference  to  the  sublime  description,  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost/'  of  the  Messiah  driving 
the  rebel  angels  out  of  heaven,  b.  vi.  U34,  &c. — Domster. 

▼  Who  this  is  W€  must  learn. 
Oar  author  favours  the  opinion  of  those  writers,  Ignatius  and  others  among  the  ancients, 
and  Bcza  and  others  among  the  modems,  who  believed  that  the  devil,  though  he  might  know 
Jesos  to  be  some  extraordinary  person,  yet  knew  him  not  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
God. — Newtom. 

It  was  requisite  for  the  poet  to  assume  this  opinion,  as  it  is  a  necessary  hinge  on  which 
part  of  tbo  poem  turns. — Ddnstbr. 

w  Well-%poven  snares. 
Thus  Spenser,  *Astrophe1,*  st.  17  : — 

There  hU  well-woven  toils,  and  subtle  tralnes 
Be  laid,  Ac— DcsfsraR. 

*  It  when  no  other  durst,  sole  undertook 
j  The  dismal  expedition,  Ac. 

The  fear  and  on  willingness  of  the  other  fallen  angels  to.  undertake  this  dismal  expedition, 
it  parttcuUrly  described  in  the '  Paradise  Lost,*  b.  ii.  420,  &c — Dunstbr. 
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Will  waft  me ' ;  and  the  way,  found  prosperous  once. 
Induces  best  to  hope  of  like  success. 

He  ended,  and  his  words  impression  left 
Of  much  amazement  to  the  infernal  crew, 
Distracted  and  surprised  with  deep  dismay 
At  these  sad  tidings ;  but  no  time  was  then 
For  long  indulgence  to  their  fears  or  grief : 
Unanimous  they  all  commit  the  care 
And  management  of  this  main  enterprise 
To  him,  their  great  dictator*,  whose  attempt 
At  first  against  mankind  so  well  had  thrived 
In  Adam's  overthrow,  and  led  their  march 
From  hell's  deep-vaulted  den  to  dwell  in  light. 
Regents,  and  potentates,  and  kings,  yea,  gods. 
Of  many  a  pleasant  realm  and  province  wide. 
So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan*  he  directs 
His  easy  stepsb,  girded  with  snaky  wiles**, 
AVhere  he  might  likeliest  find  this  new-declared, 
This  man  of  men,  attested  Son  of  God, 
Temptation  and  all  guile  on  him  to  tty ; 

So  to  subvert  whom  he  suspected  raised 

j 

f  A  eaUner  vopagt  new 
WW  wq/k  me. 
Thus,  in  ^  Pan&difie  Lost,'  b.  ii.  1041,  where  Satan  begins  to  emexgc  out  of  cbaot,  it  it 
said  the  remainder  of  the  journey  became  so  much  easier, 

That  Satan  with  leas  toil,  and  now  with  ease, 
Wafta  on  the  calmer  waTe. — Dun srsii. 

>  To  him^  their  grtat  dictator. 
Milton  applies  this  title  very  properly  to  Satan  in  his  present  situation  ;  as  t)te  antbonty 
he  is  now  vested  with  is  quite  dictatorial,  and  the  expedition  on  which  he  is  going  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  fidlen  angels. — Thyer. 

*  Tothecoatt  (/Jordan. 
The  wilderness,  where  our  Saviour  underwent  his  forty  days*  temptation,  tns  on  the 
same  bank  of  Jordan  where  the  hi4)ti9m  of  John  was  ;  St.  Luke  witaeaaing  it,  thai  Jcaos 
being  now  baptized,  "returned  from  Jordan."— Newtom. 

^  Hi*  easy  sttps. 
In  reference,  as  Dr.  Newton  has  observed,  to  the  calmness  or  easiness  of  his  present 
expedition,   compared  with  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  his  former  one  to  ruin  mankind. 
Accordingly  Satan  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  haid  said,  I 

A  calmer  voyage  now 
Shall  waft  me.  — Duhstbr. 

'  Girdtd  vitk  tnakif  wile*, 

"  Girded  with  snaky  wiW*  alludes  to  the  habits  of  sorcerers  and  necromanoer*,  who  are 
represented  in  some  prints  as  girded  about  the  middle  with  the  skins  of  snakes  and  serpents. 
— Nr.wTOK.  I 

This  being  ^girt  about  with  a  girdle  of  snakes,'*  puts  us  in  mind,  says  Warburton,  of 
the  instrument  of  the  Fall.  Surely  this  interpretation  is  a  far^sotight  and  gmnndlcvs  re- 
finement ;  as  is  also  the  remark  on  ver.  310,  of  the  wild  beasts  growing  mild  at  our  Saviour's 
appearance  as  a  m&rk  of  the  returning  paradisiscal  state. — Jos.  Warton. 

"  Girded"  here  seems  used  only  in  a  metaphorical  sense  ;  as  in  Scripture,  the  Chnsiisn, 
properly  armed,  is  described  having  his  "  loins  girt  about  with  truth,"  Rphcs.  vi.  1 4.  "GinJ^ 
with  snaky  wiles"  is  equivalent  to  the  **  dolis  instnictus*'  of  Vii^l,  JEn,  it.  152.     Tbos 
also,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thlrc^  book  of  this  poem,  Satan  is  deacribed, 
At  length  ooUecting  aU  his  serpent  wiles^DuNsraL 
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To  end  his  reign  on  earth,  so  long  enjoy 'd :  "^ 

But,  oontraiy,  nnweeiing  he  liilfill'd 

The  purposed  counsel,  preordained  and  fiz'd, 

Of  the  Most  High  ;  who,  in  full  frequence  bright 

Of  angels,  thus  to  Gabriel  smiling  spake  ** : 

Gabriel,  this  day  by  proof  thou  shalt  behold,  ^ 

Thou  and  all  angels  conversant  on  earth 
With  man  or  men's  affairs,  how  I  begin 
To  verify  that  solemn  message,  late 
On  which  I  sent  thee  to  the  Viigin  pure 

In  Galilee,  that  she  should  bear  a  son,  ^' 

Great  in  renown,  and  call'd  the  Son  of  God ; 
Then  told'st  her  %  doubting  how  these  things  could  be 
To  her  a  yirgin,  that  on  her  should  come 

d  1%vs  to  Oabritl  smiling  spake. 

This  ipeedb  is  proper]  j  addressed  to  Gabriel,  among  the  angels;  as  he  seems  to  have 
been  tbe  angel  puticnlarly  employed  in  the  embassies  and  transactions  relating  to  the 
GospeL  Gabriel  was  sent  to  inform  Daniel  of  the  famous  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks ; 
Gabriel  notified  the  conception  of  John  the  Baptist  to  his  father  Zacharias,  and  of  our  blessed 
Sarioor  to  his  Viigin  Mother.  The  Jewish  Rabbis  say  that  Michael  was  the  minister  of 
•CTeritj,  but  Gabriel  of  mercy :  accordingly,  our  poet  makes  Gabriel  the  guardian  angel  of 
Piuiidise,  and  employs  Michael  to  expel  our  first  parents  out  of  Paradise  :  and  for  the  same 
leason  this  speech  is  directed  to  Gabriel  in  particular. — Newton. 

Tasso,  speaking  of  Gabriel,  who  is  the  messenger  of  the  Deity  to  Godfrey,  in  the  opening 
of  the  *  Gienisalemme  Libeiata,'  says : — 

E  tra  Dio  quest!  e  1'  anime  mlgliori 
Interprete  fedel,  nuncio  giocondo : 
Gii^  i  decreti  del  del  porta,  ed  al  cielo 
Riporta  de  mortal!  i  preghi,  e  1  aelov^DcmTXR. 

*  Smiling  spake. 
SmUtng  is  here  no  casual  expletive :  it  is  a  word  of  infinitely  fine  eflfect,  and  is  particularly 
meant  to  contrast  the  description  of  Satan,  in  the  preceding  jMU*t  of  the  book,  where,  in  his 
^*  gloom  J  consistory*'  of  infernal  peers  it  is  said, 

With  looks  aghast  and  aad  he  thus  bespakei 
Tbe  benevolent  smile  of  the  Deity  is  finely  described  by  Virgil, '  ^n.'  1.  254  :— 

Olli  Bubridens  hominum  aator  atque  Deorum, 
Yultu,  quo  caelum  tempestateeque  serenat.— Dumstkk. 

1 1  Satan's  infernal  council  is  briefly  but  finely  assembled  ;  his  speech  is  admirable,  and  the 
!  effect  of  it  is  strongly  depicted.  This  is  strikingly  contrasted  by  the  succeeding  beautiful 
>  speech  of  the  Deity  surrounded  by  his  angels ;  his  speech  to  them,  and  the  triumphant  hymn 
of  the  celestial  choir.  Indeed  the  whole  opening  of  this  poem  is  executed  in  so  masterly  a 
I  manner,  that,  making  allowance  for  a  certain  wish  to  compress,  which  is  palpably  visible, 
',    very  few  porta  of  *  Paradise  Lost'  can  in  any  respect  claim  a  pre-eminence. — Dumstkr. 

I  *  Then  told'st  her. 

.         Milton  sometimes,  from  a  wish  to  compress,  latinises,  so  as  to  obscure  and  confuse  his 

.1    langoi^  consideiably.     The  sense  which  he  intends  here,  is  plainly   **  thou  told'st  her," 

&c. ;  so  that  '*  told'st"  js  used  hero  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  dixisti^  with  its  pronominal 
'  nominative  understood ;  but  which  our  language  positively  requires  to  be  expressed,  unless 
I     where  the  verb  is  connected  by  a  conjunction  with  some  other  verb  dependent  on  the  same 

pronoun.     He  has  adopted  the  same  mode  of  writing  in  other  places;  particularly  ver.  221 

of  liiis  book. 

Yet  held  it  more  humane,  Aa 

where  the  passage  is  perfectly  confused  for  want  of  the  pronoun  /.  See  also  ver.  85  of  this 
I  book.  We  may  in  this  respect  apply  to  our  author  what  Cicero  has  said  of  the  ancient 
'      oratoni :— **  Grandcs  erant  verbis,  crebri  sententiis,  compressione  rerum  breves,  et  ob  earn 

ipsam  eauaam  interdum  subobscuri,"  Brutus,  29.  ed.  Proust. — Dumstbh. 
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The  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
(Xeishsdow  her.    This  msD,  horn  and  now  npgrown,  '** 

To  diow  him  worthy  of  his  hirth  diyine 
And  high  piredictioQ,  henceforth  I  expose 
To  Satan :  let  him  tempt  and  now  assay 
His  utmost  sahikty ;  because  he  boasts 
And  Taunts  of  his  great  conning  to  the  throng 
Of  his  apostacy  ':  he  might  have  learnt 
Less  overweening,  since  he  ftil'd  in  Job  ^, 
I  Whose  omstant  persereranoe  OTevcame 

Whate'er  his  cruel  malice  could  iuTcnt. 
He  now  shall  know  I  can  produce  a  man, 
Of  female  seed,  fiir  abler  to  resist 
All  his  solicitations,  and  at  length 
All  his  vast  force,  and  driye  him  back  to  hell ; 
\Finning,  by  conquest,  what  the  first  man  lost. 
By  fiillacy  surprised.    But  first  1  mean 
To  ezerdse  him  in  the  wilderness : 
There  he  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudiments 
Of  his  great  warfiure^,  ere  I  send  him  forth 
To  conquer  Sin  and  Death,  the  two  grand  foea, 
By  humiliation  and  strong  sufferance : 
His  weakness  shall  o'eroome  Satanic  strength*. 
And  all  the  world^,  and  mass  of  sinful  flesh ; 

t  Bteaute  \€  Utatti 
And  vaunts  qfhu  great  cunning  U>  Uu  tknmg 
0/hii  apottaep. 
ThiB  ftlludes  to  what  Satan  had  just  before  said  to  his  companions,  vcr.  100  : — 
I,  when  no  other  dunt,  sole  undertook,  acir— Tbybb. 

f  FailTdinJob, 
See  the  opening  of  Job,  whom  God  permitted  Satan  to  trj  :  a  noble  subject  for  an  epie, 
which  Milton  seems  once  to  have  thought  of.     Young's  attempt  is  a  miseiable  friluie. 

^  7h«  rudiwunU 
0/hii  great  rtarfare, 
Vii^.  *  ^n.'  xL  156. 

Prbnitic  Jnvenis  misene,  bellique  prepinqni 
Dura  mdimenta. 

And  Statins,  'Sylv/  ▼.  ii.  3. 

Quod  si  militle  Jam  te,  puer  hicljte,  prfan« 
Clara  mdimenta,  et  castrorum  duloe  vocaret 
Auspicium.— DuBTSTBR. 

I  UU  veakncit  thall  o*ereome  Satanic  strength. 
Thus  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  c.  i.  ver.  27: — *^  And  God  hath  chosen  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  arc  mighty." 

But  the  proper  reference  here  is  more  probably  to  the  second  verse  of  the  eighth  Pafan  : 
— "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  ordained  strength,  because  of  thine 
enemies  ;  and  that  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger."  This  Psalm  is  con- 
sidered by  commentators  as  a  ^foA/A^r  i'irt¥lKios  :  bishop  Patrick  supposes  it  to  have  been 
composed  by  David  after  his  victory  over  Goliath ;  **  which,'*  he  adds,  **  was  a  lively  em- 
blem of  Christ's  conquest  over  our  great  enemy." — Dokete*. 

\AndaU  the  uwrld. 
"  I  have  overcome  the  world/'  John  xvi.  33. — DcMSTsau 
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That  all  the  angels  and  ethereal  powers, 

They  now,  and  men  hereafter,  may  discern, 

From  what  consummate  yirtue  I  haye  chose  '** 

This  perfect  man,  by  merit  call'd  my  Son, 

To  earn  salvation  for  the  sons  of  men^. 

So  spake  the  Eternal  Father,  and  all  heaven 
Admiring  stood  a  space' ;  then  into  hymns 

Borst  forth,  and  in  celestial  measures  moYed,  *'* 

Circling  the  throne  and  singing^,  while  the  hand 
Song  with  the  yoioe",  and  this  the  argument : 

k  That  all  Uu  angels  and  ethereal  powerst 
Thep  noWt  and  m«n  hereq/Ur,  nuip  discern. 
From  tehat  consumwuUe  virtue  I  have  chose 
This  perfect  wutn^  bg  merit  eall'd  mg  Son, 
To  earn  salvation  for  the  sons  of  men. 
Not  m  word  ii  bere  taid  of  the  Son  of  God  but  what  a  Socinian  would  allow.     HU  di- 
Tine  nature  is  artfully  concealed  under  a  partial  and  ambiguous  representation :  and  the 
angels  are  first  to  learn  the  mjsterj  of  the  incarnation  from  that  important  conflict,  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  poem  :  they  are  seemingly  invited  to  behold  the  triumphs  of  the  man 
Christ  Jeatts  over  the  enemy  of  mankind  ;  and  these  surprite  them  with  the  glorious  dis- 
covery of  the  God, 

enahrined 
In  fleshly  tabernacle  and  human  form. 

The  Father,  speaking  to  his  Eternal  Word,  '  Paradise  Lost,'  b.  iii.  808,  on  his'generous 
ondertakii^  for  mankind,  saiUi, 

and  hast  been  found 
By  merit,  more  than  birthright,  Bon  of  God. — Caltoit. 

On  a  frequent  perusal  and  thorough  consideration  of  this  passage,  I  cannot  forbear  being 
of  Mr.  Cklton's  opinion  ;  that  there  is  not  a  word  hero  said  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  what 
a  Socinian,  or  at  least  an  Arian,  would  allow.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  on  some 
other  remarkable  passages  of  this  poem. — Jos.  Wartom. 

1  8o  spake  the  Eternal  Father,  and  all  heaven 
Admiring  stood  a  space. 
We  cannot  but  notice  the  great  art  of  the  poet,  in  setting  forth  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  his  subjecL  He  represents  all  beings  as  interested  one  way  or  other  in  the  event.  A 
council  of  devils  is  summoned ;  an  assembly  of  angels  is  hold  :  Satan  is  the  speaker  in  the 
one ;  the  Almighty  in  the  other.  Satan  expresses  his  diflSdence,  but  still  resolves  to  make 
trial  of  this  Son  of  God  ;  the  Father  declares  his  purpose  of  proving  and  illustrating  his 
Sod.  The  infernal  crew  are  distracted  and  surprised  with  deep  dismay ;  all  heaven  stands 
swhile  ia  admiration.  The  fiends  are  silent  through  fear  and  grief;  the  angels  bunt  forth 
into  tinging  with  joy  and  the  assured  hope  of  success ;  and  their  attention  is  thus  engaged, 
the  better  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader. — Nxwtom. 

n  Then  into  hjfmns 
Burst  forth,  and  in  celestial  measures  moved. 
Circling  the  throne  and  singing. 
Milton,  we  may  suppose,  had  here  in  his  mind  the  ancient  chorus.     In  his  or^nal  plan 
of  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  under  a  dramatic  form,  he  proposed  to  introduce  a  chorus  of  angels. 
The  drama  seem*  to  have  been  his  fisvourite  species  of  poetry,  and  that  which  particularly 
caught  and  occupied  his  imagination  :  so  at  least  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  plans 
of  tragedies  which  he  left  behind  him.     Indeed  ho  has  frequent  allusions  to  dramatic  compo- 
sitions in  all  his  works. — DnNSTm. 

Milton,  perhaps,  at  this  time,  had  in  mind  Dante's  representation  of  the  angels  formed 
into  choixa,  and  singing  praises  to  the  Eternal  Father,  in  bis  *  Paradiso,"  c.  xaviii. — Todd. 

»  While  the  hand 
Sung  with  the  voice. 
We  have  nearly  the  same  phrase  in  Tibullus,  Hi.  iv.  41  :— 

Bed  pootquam  f  uerant  digit!  cum  voce  locuti, 
Edidit  hco  dnlci  tristia  verba  modo. 
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Victory  and  trinmph  to  the  Son  <^  God, 
Now  entering  his  great  dael%  not  of  arma» 

Bat  to  nuiqiush^  hy  iiiadom  hellish  wiles !  ^^ 

The  Father  knows  the  Son ;  therefore  secnrB 
Ventorcs  his  filial  virtne,  though  ontried, 
Against  whate'er  may  tempt,  whate'er  sedaee. 
Allure,  or  terrify,  or  onderminew 
Be  frastrate,  all  ye  stratagems  of  hell ; 
And,  derilish  machinations,  come  to  naught ! 

So  they  in  heaTen  their  odes  and  Tigils  tuned  : 
Meanwhile  the  Son  of  God^,  who  yet  some  days 
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The  word  hand  U  uied  again  in  this  poem,  b.  !▼.  254,  to  diBtingtuBh  inatnunratal  bar^ 

monjr  from  yocal  :— 

There  thon  ihalt  liear  and  l«ani  the  aeerat  pom 
Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  nmnhen  hit 
By  Ttrfoe  or  hand. 

Also  in  the  'Arcadesy'  ▼.  77  : — 

If  my  inferioor  hand  or  TOloe  conld  hit 
Inimitable  sonndfc    CALnwr. 

So  in  Locietios,  it.  58  S  : — 

Chordanmi<ine  lonos  fieri,  dnlceaqne  qoerdaa^ 
Tibia  quae  fmidit  digitis  pulaata  canentom. 

Cano  signifies  not  only  *'  to  sing/*  bat  also  to  "  perform  on  any  instnunenL**     Thos, 
Ovid,  •Ex.  Pont.'  i.  i.  39  :— 

Ante  deom  Martem  oomn  tibicen  adnnco 
Com  caniL^DuAsnn. 

«  Now  entering  hit  great  duel 

If  it  be  not  a  contradiction,  it  is  at  least  inaccurate  in  Milton,  to  make  an  angel  sit  in 
^  Paradise  Lost,'  b.  zii.  386  : — **"  Dream  not  of  their  fight  as  of  a  duel ;  *'  and  afterwatds  to 
make  the  angels  express  it  here  in  the  metaphor  of  a  duel. — Ncwton. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  meanness  in  the  customary  sense  of  the  woid  **  duel,**  that  OMkes  it 
unworthy  of  these  gpcakers,  and  of  this  occasion.  The  Italian  duello^  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
bears  a  stronger  sense,  and  this  I  suppose  Milton  had  in  view.— Tbvbu 

Milton  might  rather  be  supposed  to  look  to  the  Latin  ;  where  duettum  is  equivalent  to 
bellum.  See  Hor.  Ep.  i.  ii.  6,  and  Ode  it.  xit.  18.  But  *Muer*  here  is  used  by  our  an- 
tbor  in  its  most  common  acceptation  of  single  combat ;  and  **  now  entering  his  gmU  dnel  '* 
means,  *^  now  entering  the  lists  to  proTC,  in  personal  combat  with  his  sTowed  aotaf^nist 
and  appellsnt,  the  raJity  of  his  own  diTinity.''  See  Terse  130  of  this  book.  In  the 
opening  of  this  poem  we  may  notice  allusions  to  the  duel,  or  trial  by  combat.  See  xmt 
5,  &c.;  and  Terse  8 — 11.  Indeed,  the  *  Paradise  Regained'  absolutely  exhibits  the  temp- 
tation of  our  blessed  SaTionr  in  the  light  of  a  duel,  or  personal  contest,  between  him  and  the 
arch-enemy  of  mankind ;  in  which  our  Lord,  by  his  divine  patience,  fortitude,  and  rragna* 
tion  to  the  will  of  his  hesTenly  Father,  Tanquishes  the  wiles  of  the  deTil.  He  tbeneby 
attests  his  own  superiority  oTcr  his  antagonist,  and  his  ability  to  restore  the  lost  h*ppinc« 
of  mankind,  by  regaining  Paradise  for  them,  and  by  rescuing  and  redeeming  them  froa 
that  power  which  had  led  them  captiTo. — Dvvstxe. 

P  Butte  vanquish. 
Milton  lays  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  in  "vanquish,*'  as  elsewhere  in  "trinmph;** 
and  in  many  places  he  imitates  the  Latin  and  Greek  prosody,  and  makes  a  Towel  long  be- 
fore  two  consonants. — Jortin. 

I  scan  this  line  diflerently,  so  as  not  to  lay  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  :•— 

BQt  t6  I  Tftnqulsh  bjf~wlsd6m  |  htiUIsh  |  wiles. 

f  So  thep  in  heaven  their  ode*  and  vigiU  tuned: 
Meantehile  the  Son  qfOod, 
How  nearly  does  the  poet  here  adhere  to  the  same  way  of  speaking  which  he  had  used 
In  *  Paradise  Lost,*  on  the  same  occasion,  b,  iii.  416  1— 
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Lodged  in  Beihabara,  where  John  baptised^ 

Mumng,  and  much  revolving  in  his  breast*,  "' 

How  best  the  mighty  work  he  might  begin 

Of  Savionr  to  mankind,  and  which  way  first 

Publish  his  godlike  office  now  mature. 

One  day  forth  walk'd  alone,  the  Spirit  leading; 

And  his  deep  thoughts',  the  better  to  converse  '^ 

With  solitude",  till,  £ftr  from  track  of  men% 

Thought  following  thought,  and  step  by  step  led  on. 

He  enter  d  now  the  bordering  desert  wild ; 

And,  with  dark  shades  and  rocks  environ  d  round^. 

His  holy  meditations  thus  pursued :  '** 

ThaB  fhey  in  heaven,  abore  the  starry  iphere. 
Their  happy  houm  in  Joy  and  hymning  spent. 
Meanwhile  upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  Ac— Thyxr. 

VlgiU  tuntd, — This  is  a  rery  uncommon  expression,  and  not  easy  to  be  understood ; 
unless  we  suppose,  that  by  vigils,  the  poet  means  those  songs  which  they  sung  while  they 
kepi  their  watches.  Singing  of  hymns  is  their  manner  of  keeping  their  wakes  in  heaven  : 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  their  evening  service  may  not  be  called  vigils,  as  their  morning  service 
is  called  matins. — Nkwtoit. 

The  evening  service  in  the  Roman  catholic  churches  is  called  vespers.  There  was  for- 
merly a  nocturnal  service,  called  vigils,  or  noctams,  which  was  chanted  and  accompanied 
with  music.  Ducange  explains  vigitia^  "ipsum  offidum  noctumum  quod  in  vigiliis  noo- 
tumis  olim  decantabatur.** — The  old  writers  ofien  speak  of  the  vigiliarum  caniica.^^ 
DrjnTSK« 

'  Who  pet  some  days 
Lodged  in  Bethabara,  where  John  baptized. 

The  poet,  I  presume,  said  this  upon  the  authority  of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
where  certain  particulars,  which  happened  several  days  together,  are  related  concerning  the 
Son  of  God  ;  and  it  is  said,  ver.  28—"  These  things  were  done  in  Bethabara  l>eyond  Jor- 
dan, where  John  was  baptizing.** — ^Nkwton. 

*  Much  revolving  in  his  breast 
Vifjg.  '-ffin.'  X.  890  :— "  Multa  movens  animo." — Dunstbr. 

t  One  day  forth  walk'd  alone,  the  Spirit  leading  i 
And  his  deep  thoughts* 

In  what  fine  light  does  Milton  here  place  that  text  of  Scripture,  where  it  is  said  that 
**  Jesus  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  !**  He  adheres  strictly  to  the  inspired 
historian,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  it  a  turn  which  is  extremely  poetical. — Tbyer. 

"  The  better  to  converse 
With  solitude. 
So,  in    Comus,*  v.  375  : — 

Wisdom's  self 
Of  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude.— DuitsrsR. 

But  the  poet  here  pcihaps  alludes  to  the  sacred  text,  where  it  is  said  of  our  Saviour,  that, 
**  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a  great  while  before  day,  he  went  out,  and  departed  into  a  solitary 
place,  and  there  prayed,"  Mark  i.  35.— Todd. 

^  FarA'om  track  of  men, 
Sophocl.  •  Philoct.*  ver.  493  i^XupU  k^p^w  <rr(/3ov.— Dunstbr. 

*  Be  entered  now  the  bordering  desert  wild  / 
And,  with  dark  shades  and  rocks  environ'd  round. 
The  wndcmeM  in  which  John  "preached  the  gospel/'  and  where  "  Jerusalem  and  all 
JodcR,  and  all  the  rc|;ion  round  about  Jordan,  went  out  to  him,  and  were  baptized  in  Jor- 
dan." we  are  expressly  told  by  St.  Matthew,  iii.  I,  was  "  the  wilderness  of  Judea ;  which 
extended  from  the  river  Jordan  all  along  the  western  side  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  or  Dead 
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O,  what  a  maltitade  of  thoughts  at  once 
Awaken'd  in  me  swann,  while  I  consider 
What  from  within  I  feel  myself  and  hear 
What  from  without  comes  often  to  my  ears, 
111  sorting  with  my  present  state  compared ! 
When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing* ;  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  leam  and  know,  and  thence  to  do. 
What  might  he  public  good ;  myself  I  thought 
Bom  to  that  end,  bom  to  promote  all  truths. 
All  righteous  things :  therefore,  above  my  years, 
The  law  of  God  I  read,  and  found  it  sweet, 

Sea.  The  different  parts  of  tliis  wilderness  had  different  names,  from  the  netg^boimng 
cities  or  mountains :  thus,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  it  is  called  the  **  wilderness  of  Ziph,*^  and  xxir. 
1,  the  **  wilderness  of  Engaddi."  The  word  in  Scripture  which  in  our  version  is  rendered 
"  wilderness  *'  or  "desert,"  does  not  mean  a  countr}'  absolutely  barren  or  uninhalutrd,  bat 
only  uncultiTated.  Indeed,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Joshua,  where  the  cities  of  Jodah 
are  enumerated,  we  read  of  six  cities  ^  in  the  wilderness  :**  of  these,  Engaddi  stood  nesrest 
to  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Desert,  where  Blilton, 
fbllowing  what  could  be  collected  from  Scripture,  now  places  our  Lord,  we  may  suppose 
then  to  be  that  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Judca  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Engaddi.  The 
wilderness,  or  uncultivated  parts  of  Judea,  appear  chiefly  to  have  been  forests  and  woodi, 
hea  taiiuosa  ei  tyhosa,  (See  Reland*s  *■  Pslestina,"  L  i.  c.  56.  *'  de  lods  incnltis  et  sylris 
Palvstinc.*')  About  Engaddi  also  there  were  many  mountains  and  rocks.  David  is  de- 
scribed, 1  Sam.  xxiii.  29,  dwelling  "  in  strong  holds  at  Engaddi ;  *'  and  of  Saul,  when  in 
pursuit  of  him,  xxiv.  2,  it  is  said  that  **  he  went  to  see  David  and  his  men  upon  the  rodu 
of  the  wild  goats.**  The  '*  bordering  desert "  then  is  the  rocky  uncultivated  forest-countrr 
nearest  to  that  part  of  Jordan  where  John  had  been  baptizing  ;  and  our  Lord  ia  acc<adin|lf, 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  of  description,  there  represented,  as  entering 

now  the  bordering  desert  wild. 
And,  with  dark  shades  and  rocks  environ'd  round. 

It  should  be  absenred,  that  D'Anville,  in  the  map  of  Palestine,  in  his  '  Geogrsphie  As- 
cienne,*  has  laid  down  Bethabara  wrong.  He  places  it  towards  the  northern  end  of  that 
part  of  Jordan  which  flows  from  ihe  lake  of  Genezaret  into  the  Dead  Sea :  and  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river ;  almost  opposite  Enon.  But  it  is  nearly  certain,  that  it  resUy 
stood,  as  bishop  Pearce  supposes,  (see  his  note  on  John  i.  28,)  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
river  Jordan,  on  the  western  bank  ;  and  within  a  little  distance  of  the  wilderness,  bdng 
only  a  very  few  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea. — Duhstkr. 

>K  When  Tufospeta  child,  no  ehildish  plap 
To  me  WOM  pleasing. 

How  finely  and  consistently, as  Mr.  Thyer  observes,  does  Milton  hero  imagine  the  youthfol 
meditations  of  our  Saviour !  Dr.  Jortin  was  of  opinion,  that  Milton  might  here  allude  t« 
Callimschus's  account  of  Jupiter*8  infantine  disposition,  *■  Hymn  in  Jov.'  v.  56.  Dr.  Ne«* 
ton  produced  a  similar  description  of  DemophUus  by  Pindar,  *Pyth.'  Od.  iv.  501;  and  Mr. 
Dunster  refers  to  an  apposite  passage  in  Plutarch^s  *  Life  of  Cato.'  But  the  conclufion. 
made  by  Dr.  Newton,  still  applies: — *'  Our  author  might  allude  to  those  passages,  but  be 
certainly  did  allude  to  the  words  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xiii.  II,  only  inverting  the  thought 
*  Wlien  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,' "  &c.— Tono. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  apply  these  words  of  our  Saviour  to  a  mere  uninspired  being, 
I  may  call  to  recollection,  Uiat  this  was  said  of  our  poet  Gray,  as  well  as  of  Milt«D 
himself. 

J  Myeelf  I  thought 
Bom  to  thai  end,  born  to  promote  all  truth. 

Alluding  to  our  Saviour's  words,  John  xviii.  37  : — "  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  tbii 
cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth." — Nkwtom. 
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Made  it  my  whole  delight',  and  in  it  grew 

To  such  perfection,  that,  ere  yet  my  age 

Had  measared  twice  six  ye&rs%  at  our  great  feast  ''® 

I  went  into  the  temple,  ihere  to  hear 

The  teachers  of  our  law,  and  to  propose 

What  might  improve  my  knowledge  or  their  own ; 

And  was  admired  hy  all^  yet  this  not  all 

To  which  my  spirit  aspired ;  victorious  deeds  '*^ 

Flamed  in  my  heart,  heroic  acts ;  one  while 

To  rescue  Israel  from  the  Roman  yoke  ; 

Then  to  suhdue  and  quell,  o'er  all  the  earth, 

Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power% 

Till  truth  were  freed,  and  equity  restored :  '"^ 

Yet  held  it  more  humane,  more  heavenly,  first*' 

By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts  % 

And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear; 

At  least  to  try,  and  teach  the  erring  soul, 

Not  wUfully  misdoing,  hut  unaware  '" 

Mided ;  the  stuhhom  only  to  suhdue. 

These  growing  thoughts  my  mother  soon  perceiving, 

*  The  law  nfQod  J  read,  and  found  it  nceet, 
Made  it  my  whole  delight. 
"How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  mj  taste!  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth  !" 
Psalm  cxix.  ]03 : — "  And  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  ;  and  in  his  law  doth  he 
mediute  day  and  night,**  Pialm  i.  2. — Ddnstbr. 

•  Ere  yet  my  age 
Had  measured  twice  tix  years. 
Tbe  following  versn  of  Statius  bear  a  resemblance,  not  only  to  this  immediate  passage, 
bat  alio  to  some  of  the  preceding  lines,  *  SyU.'  ▼.  ii.  1 2  : — 

Octonos  bis  jam  tibi  clrcnit  annos 
VitA ;  sed  angustfs  animus  robustior  annis, 
Suocnmbitque  oneri,  et  mentem  sua  non  capit  etas.— Dunbtsr. 

^  And  was  admired  by  all, 
*  And  all  that  beard  him  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers,*^  Luke  ii. 
47 — KnrroN. 

c  Then  to  subdue  and  quell,  o'er  all  the  earth. 
Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power. 
Milton  here  carries  his  republican  principles  to  the  greatest  height,  in  supposing  the  0Tcr> 
tkrow  of  all  monarchy  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of  our  Lord's  early  contemplations. 
We  may  compare  his  '  Samson  Agonistes,'  v.  1268,  Sic, — Dunstbr. 

'  Tet  held  it  more  humane,  more  heavenly,  Jirst. 
Tlic  true  spirit  of  toleration  breathes  in  these  lines ;  and  the  sentiment  is  very  fitly 
pQtibto  the  mouth  of  him,  who  "  came  not  to  destroy  men*s  lives,  but  to  save  them." — 

NSWTOII. 

c  By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts. 
Virgil,  »Gcorg.' IT.  561  :— 

Yictorque  volentea 
Per  popttloe  dat  jura.— Jortijt. 

Dr.  Newton  has  commended  the  alliteration  of  w*8  in  this  line.  AUiteratioUf  not  too 
fntquently  repeated,  undoubtedly  gives  sometimes  force  and  energy  to  a  line  ;  but  surely 
feveialof  our  late  writers  carry  it  to  a  nauseous  and  unwarrantable  length.  Of  all  writers, 
^ydcB  seems  to  be  most  happy  in  the  temperate  and  proper  use  of  alliteration  ;  but  be 
hu  scarcely  ever  more  than  three  words  in  a  line  that  begin  with  the  same  letter. — Jos. 
Wajitoji. 

" 
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By  words  at  times  cast  forth,  inly  rejoiced'. 

And  said  to  me  apart : — High  are  thy  thoughts, 

O  Son,  but  nourish  them,  and  let  them  soar  ** 

To  what  highth  sacred  virtue  and  true  worth 

Can  raise  them,  though  above  example  high : 

By  matchless  deeds  express  thy  matchless  Sire. 

For  know,  thou  art  no  son  of  mortal  man. 

Though  men  esteem  thee  low  of  parentage ;  ^ 

Thy  Father  is  the  Eternal  King  who  rules 

All  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  sons  of  men : 

A  messenger  from  God  foretold  thy  birth 

Conceived  in  me  a  vii^in ;  he  foretold 

Thou  shouldst  be  great,  and  sit  on  David  s  throne,  '" 

And  of  thy  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end  '• 

At  thy  nativity,  a  glorious  quire 

Of  angels,  in  Uie  fields  of  Bethlehem,  sung 

To  shepherds,  watching  at  their  folds  by  night**. 

And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  bom,  ^ 

Where  they  might  see  him,  and  to  thee  they  came. 

Directed  to  the  manger  where  thou  lay'st, 

For  in  the  inn  was  left  no  better  room  : 

A  star,  not  seen  before,  in  heaven  appearing, 

Guided  the  wise  men  thither  from  the  east,  *^ 

To  honour  thee  with  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold* ; 

By  whose  bright  course  led  on  they  found  the  place, 

Affirming  it  thy  star,  new-graven  in  heaven, 

f  Inljfr^ietd. 
Virgil,  '^n.'  L  502  :— 

Latonc  tadtmn  pertentant  gaudia  pectus.— JoKnir. 

The  reader  sboiild  recollect,  that  the  occasiou  of  the  above  verve,  which  is  fine];  detoip- 
tive  of  maternal  delight,  wu  the  distinguishing  personal  grace  and  divine  appeannoe  of 
Diana  on  the  banks  of  Eurotas,  sunroanded  by  her  njmphs ;  among  whom 

Ilia  pharetram 
Fert  hnmero,  gradiensqne  Deas  saperamlnet  omnea. — ^Dimaraa. 

V  He  foretold. 
Thou  fhouldst  be  great,  and  sit  an  David't  fkrcnt. 
And  t/thjf  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end. 
See  Luke  i.  32, 33. — Dunstee. 

k  At  tkjf  nativitft  a  glorious  quire 
evangels,  in  the,^etds  t/ Bethlehem,  sung 
To  shepherds,  watching  at  their /oUts  bg  night,  ito. 

See '  Paradise  Lost,'  b.  zii.  364  :» 

His  place  of  birth  a  solemn  angel  tolls 

To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night : 

Tbey  gladly  thither  haste,  and  hy  a  quire 

Of  squadron'd  angels  hear  his  carol  sung.— Dunstim. 

1  A  star,  not  seen  b^ore,  in  heaven  appearing. 
Guided  the  wise  wun  thither  JYom  the  east. 
To  honour  thu  with  incense,  mgrrh,  and  gold. 

So  in  <  Parsdise  Lost,*  b.  xii.  360  : 

Yet  at  his  birth  aster, 
Unseen  before  In  heaven,  proclaims  him  onme. 
And  guides  the  Eastern  sages,  who  inquire 
His  place,  to  oiTer  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold.— DnNSTsa. 
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By  which  they  knew  thee  King  of  Israel  horn. 

Just  Simeon  and  prophetick  Anna  J,  wam'd  ^^ 

"By  yiaion,  found  thee  in  the  temple,  and  spake, 

Before  the  altar  and  the  vested  priest ''^ 

Like  things  of  thee  to  all  that  present  stood.— 

This  having  heard  ^,  straight  I  again  revolved 
i  The  law  and  prophets,  searching  what  was  writ  '^ 

Concerning  the  Messiah,  to  our  scribes 

Known  partly,  and  soon  found,  of  whom  they  spake, 

I  am™ ;  this  chiefly,  that  my  way  must  lie 

Through  many  a  hard  assay,  ev'n  to  the  death, 
I  Ere  I  the  promised  kingdom  can  attain,  ^^ 

Or  work  redemption  for  mankind,  whose  sins* 

Full  weight  must  be  transferred  upon  my  head". 

Yet,  neither  thus  dishearten'd  or  dismay'd. 

The  time  prefix'd  I  waited ;  when  behold 

The  Baptist,  (of  whose  birth  I  oft  had  heard,  ^^ 

J  Juit  Simeon  and  prophetick  Anna, 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  how  strictlj  our  author  adheres  to  the  Scripture  his- 
torjy  not  onlj  in  the  particokn  which  he  relates,  but  also  in  the  very  epithets  which  he 
affixes  to  the  persona ;  as  here  "  just  Simeon,"  because  it  is  said*  Lnke  ii.  25.  **•  and  the 
tame  man  was  just:"  and  ^'  prophetick  Anna/'  because  it  is  said,  Luke  ii.  36.  "  and  there 
was  one  Anna,  a  prophetess.**     The  like  accuracy  may  be  observed  in  all  the  rest  of  this 

Hpffirhj       NlTTTTtTTti 

k  The  vetted  priest. 
The  epithet  ^'vested"  is  singularly  proper,  because  the  vestments  of  the  Jewish  priest 
were  enjoined,  and  particularly  described,  by  God  himself;  and,  unless  habited  in  them,  the 
muustntion  of  the  priest  at  the  altar  was  illegal,  and  expressly  forbidden  under  the  penalty 
of  ** bearing  his  iniquity,*'  Exod.  xxviii.  43. — Honn. 

1  This  having  heard. 
The  brief  description  of  our  Lord^s  entering  '*now  the  bordering  desert  wild,  and  with 
daik  shades  and  rocks  environ'd  round ;"  and  again,  where,  looking  round  on  every  side, 
be  bdiolds  ''a  pathless  desert  dusk  with  horrid  shades,"  arc  scenes  worthy  of  the  pencil  of 
Salvator.  Our  Lord's  soliloquy  is  a  material  part  of  the  poem,  and  briefly  relates  the  early 
port  of  his  life.  In  the  **  Paradise  Lost,"  where  the  divine  persons  are  speakers,  Milton  has 
so  chastened  his  pen,  that  we  meet  with  few  poetical  images,  and  chiefly  scriptural  senti- 
ments, delivered,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  scriptural  and  almost  always  in  unomamented  Ian- 
gosge.  But  the  poet  seems  to  consider  this  circumstance  of  the  temptation  (if  I  may 
Trntnre  so  to  expreas  myself)  as  the  last  perfect  completion  of  the  initiation  of  the  man 
Jesus  in  the  mystery  of  his  own  divine  nature  and  oflSce :  at  least,  himself  entitled  to  make 
oar  Saviour,  while  on  earth,  and  "enshrined  in  earthly  tabernacle,*'  speak  in  a  certain 
dfgree  MpotrrUfwtf  or,  after  the  manner  of  men.  Accordingly,  all  the  speeches  of  our 
blessed  Lord  in  this  poem,  are  far  more  elevated  than  any  language  that  is  put  into  the 
month  of  the  divine  speakers  in  any  part  of  the  <*  Paradise  Lost/'  The  ingrafting  Mary's 
speech  into  that,  of  her  son,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  not  a  happy  circumstance.  It  has  an 
awkward  effect,  loads  the  rest  of  the  speech,  and  might  have  been  avoided  and  better 
nansged. — Dunstee. 

n  And  soon/ound  €if  whom  they  spakei 
I  am. 
The  Jews  thought  that  the  Messiah,  when  he  came,  would  be  without  all  power  and 
^tioction,  and  unknown  even  to  himself,  till  Elias  had  anointed  and  declared  him.     See 
Just.  Msrt. '  DiaL  cum  Tryph/  p.  266.  ed.  Col. — Caltom. 

"  Whose  sins* 
Futt  teeight  must  be  transferred  upon  my  head. 

Isaiah  Uii.  6 — "  The  Lord  hath  Uid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."— Newton. 

z 
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Not  knew  by  sigfat*'),  now  oome^  who  was  to  oome 
Befaie  Mcadah,  and  his  way  prepare ! 
I,  as  all  othen,  to  his  baptism  came, 
Whidi  I  beliered  was  from  aboye ;  bat  he 

Straight  knew  me,  and  with  loadest  Toioe  prodaim'd  "^^ 

j  Me  him,  (for  it  was  shown  him  so  from  Heaven) 

Me  him,  whose  harbinger  he  was ;  and  first 
Refused  on  me  his  baptism  to  confer, 
As  mach  his  greater,  and  was  hardly  won  : 

Bat,  as  I  rose  oat  of  the  h&Ting  stream**,  ** 

Hearen  open'd  her  eternal  doors'^,  from  whence 
The  Spirit  descended  on  me  like  a  dove ; 
And  h»t,  the  sam  of  all,  my  Father's  yoice, 
Aadibly  heard  from  heaven,  pronoanced  me  his, 
Me  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  alone  ** 

He  was  well  pleased  ;  by  which  I  knew  the  time 
Now  fall  %  that  I  no  more  shoald  live  obscare ; 
Bat  openly  b^;in,  as  best  becomes. 
The  aathority  which  I  derived  from  Heaven. 
And  now  by  some  strong  motion  I  am  led  *" 

Into  this  wildemesB,  to  what  intent 
I  learn  not  yet ;  perhaps  I  need  not  know  ; 
For  what  concerns  my  knowledge  God  reveals  \ 

•  Jfot  knew  bp  tight, 
TboQgh  Jesos  and  Jolia  the  Baptist  were  related,  yet  they  were  brought  up  in  diffnvat 
countries,  and  had  no  manner  of  intiinacy  or  acquaintance  with  each  other.  John  the 
Baptist  says  expressly,  John  i.  31,  33  : — ^  And  1  knew  him  not."  He  did  not  so  much 
as  know  him  hy  sight,  till  our  Saviour  came  to  his  baptism ;  and  afterwards  it  doth  not 
appear  that  they  ever  couTened  together.^NKwroN. 

9  Out  qfOU  laving  ttreatm. 
Alluding  to  the  phrase  "  laver  of  regeneration,''  so  frequently  applied  to  baptism.  It 
may  be  obsenred  in  general  of  this  soliloquy  of  our  SaTiour,  Uiat  it  is  not  only  ezeellently 
well  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  the  divine  speaker,  but  also  very  artfully  intfo- 
duced  by  the  poet,  to  give  us  a  history  of  his  hero  from  his  Mrth  to  the  very  scene  with 
which  the  poem  is  <^ned.^THYiJu 

q  Sttmoi  doort. 
So  in  Psal.  zziv.  7,  9  :~"  everlasting  doors."     And  "  Parsdise  LotI,"  b.  ^  205  >- 

Heaven  open'd  wi<la 
Her  ever^uring  gafte8.^Dinc8TBn. 

'  T%€Hme 

Alluding  to  the  Scripture  phrase,  "  the  fulness  of  time,"  GaL  iv.  4.'— Nkwtow. 

■  For  what  e<meemt  my  knowledge  Qod  reveals. 
This  whole  soliloquy  is  formed  upon  an  opinion,  which  hath  authorities  enoagh  to  give 
it  credit,  that  Christ  was  not,  by  virtue  of  the  personal  union  of  the  two  natures  and  from 
the  first  moment  of  that  union,  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Logos,  as  fiu*  as  the 
capacity  of  a  human  mind  would  admit.  [See  Le  Blanc's  "  Elucidatio  Status  Controver- 
siarum,**  &c.  cap.  3.]  In  his  early  years  he  *' increased  in  wisdom,  and  in  stature.**  St. 
Luke,  iL  52.  And  Beza  observes  upon  this  place,  that — "  ipsa  B§^nfrot  plenitudo  sesei 
prout  et  quatenuB  ipsa  libuit,  humanitati  assumtas  insinuavit :  quicquid  garriant  maiisologi* 
et  novi  ubiquitarii  Eutychiani."  Grotius  employs  the  same  principle  to  explain  St.  Mark, 
ziii.  32  : — "  Vidotur  mihi,  ni  meliora  docear,  hie  locus  non  impie  posse  esponi  hunc  in 
modum ;  ut  dicamus  divinam  sapientiam  menti  huouuuB  ChrisU  effecfcus  auoa  unpussiwo 
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So  spake  our  Morning  Star\  then  in  his  rise ; 
And,  looking  round,  on  eyeiy  side  beheld  *^ 

A  pathless  desert",  dusk  with  horrid  shades* : 
The  way  he  came  not  having  mark'd,  return 
Was  difficult,  by  human  steps  untrod ; 
And  he  still  on  was  led,  but  with  such  thoughts 
Accompanied  of  things  past  and  to  come 
Lodged  in  his  breast,  as  well  might  recommend 
Such  solitude  before  choicest  society^. 
Full  forty  days  he  pass'd,  whether  on  hill 
Sometimes^  anon  on  shady  vale,  each  night 

Under  the  covert  of  some  ancient  oak  ^^ 

Or  cedar 7  to  defend  him  from  the  dew', 

pro  tempomm  ndone :  nam  quid  aliad  est,  si  verba  non  torquemus,  wpo4Kowr9  co^iif, 
Lue.  fi.  52  ?  "  And  our  Tillotson  approved  the  opinion  : — *'*^  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose^  that  the  DiTine  Wisdom,  which  dwelt  in  our  Saviour,  did  communicate  itself  to 
his  hnman  soul  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  so  his  human  nature  might  at  some  times  not 
know  some  things :  and  if  this  be  not  admitted,  how  can  we  understand  that  passage  eon- 
oemhig  oar  Saviour,  Luke  iL  52,  that  'Jesus  grew  in  wisdom  and  stature?*** — Caltox. 

t  So  spake  our  Morning  Star. 
So  oar  Saviour  is  called,  in  the  Revelation,  zxiL  16,  "  the  bright  and  morning  star/* 
^NawTOK. 

And  thus  Spenser,  in  his  '*  Hjmn  of  Heavenly  Love  :  **— 

O  Ucased  well  of  love  I  O  flowre  of  grace  1 
O  glorious  Morning-star !  &o. 

Compare  also  Lake  i.  78,  2  Pet.  i.  19.^Don8Ter. 

«  A  patkhn  desert. 
JEichyL  **  Prom.  Vinct."  ver.  2.  And  see  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  <*  Nice  Valour  :"— 

Fountain  heads*  and  pathless  groves ; 
Plaoca  which  pale  Passion  love&— Duitsna. 

▼  Jhuk  with  horrid  shades. 
Tkna  Tifgil  describes  the  wood  in  which  Euiyalus  is  taken,  in  his  ninth  ^neid,  381 : — 

Bjlva  fait,  late  dumis  atque  ilioe  nigra 
Honrida,  qnam  dens!  complerant  undique  smtes : 
Kara  per  oooultoe  looebat  semita  calles. 

Bot  ^  dusk  with  horrid  shades  **  is  more  immediately  from  ^n.  i.  165  : — 

Horrcntique  atnun  nemus  immlnet  umbra.— Dmrsraa. 

ProbaUj  not  without  a  reference  also  to  Tasso.     See  my  note  on  **  Comus/'  ver.  428. 

^XODO» 

^  And  he  still  on  was  led,  but  with  such  thoughts 
Accompanied  of  things  past  ai^  to  come 
Lodged  in  his  breast,  as  well  might  recommend 
Such  solitude  before  choicest  society. 
The  poet  here  resumes  and  continues  the  description  he  had  given  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
pveviona  to  his  soliloquy,  on  his  first  entering  the  desert,  v.  ]89.^DoMSTEn. 

I  >  FuU  forty  days  he  passed,  whether  on  hill 

I  Sometimes,  Ao. 

I        Here  the  poet  of  *'Parsdise  Lost**  breaks  out  in  his  meridian  splendour.     There  is 
something  particularly  picturesque  in  this  description. — Dumstxh. 

y  Or  cedar. 
There  is  great  propriety  in  mentioning  this  tree,  as  being  peculiar  to  the  country  where 
the  seene  is  laidv— Jos.  Waeton. 

■  To  d^ftnd  him  from  the  dew. 
That  the  dews  of  that  country  are  very  considerable,  may  be  collected  from  several  parts 
The  dews  of  Mount  Hermon  are  particularly  noticed  in  the  183rd  Psalm, 
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Or  harbonr'd  ia  one  cave,  is  not  reveal'd ; 
Nor  tasted  human  food,  nor  hanger  felt, 
Till  those  days  ended ;  hunger  d  then  at  last 
Among  wild  beasts :  they  at  his  sight  grew  mild% 
Nor  sleeping  him  nor  waking  harm'd ;  his  walk 
The  fiery  serpent  fled  and  noxious  worm. 
The  lion  and  fierce  tiger  glared  aloof  ^. 
But  now  an  aged  man ''In  rural  weeds, 
Following,  as  seem'd,  the  quest  of  some  stray  ewe, 
Or  wither  d  sticks  to  gather,  which  might  serve 
Against  a  winter  s  day,  when  winds  blow  keen**, 

as  producing  the  most  irrignous  effects.  Maundrell,  in  his  ^*  Travels,"  when  within  little 
more  than  half  a  day's  journey  of  this  mountain,  says,  '*  we  were  sufficiently  instructed  by 
experience  what  the  Holy  Psalmist  means  by  the  *  dew  of  Hermon  ;*  our  tents  being  as 
wet  with  it,  as  if  it  had  rained  all  night.** — DumTsit. 

■  Among  wild  beeutt :  tAep  at  hU  tight  grew  mild. 
St.  Mark's  short  account  of  the  temptation  is,  that  our  blessed  Lord  **  was  in  the 
wilderness  forty  days  tempted  of  Satan,  and  was  with  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  Anfrt'li! 
ministered  unto  him/'  ch.  i.  13.     Archbishop  Seeker,  in  his  ^*  Sermon  on  the  TemptaticMn," 
says,  "-  During  these  forty  days,  it  is  observed  by  St.  Mark,  that  our  blessed  Redeemer 
was  with  the  wild  beasts ;  which  words  must  imply,  else  they  ore  of  no  significanee,  that 
the  fiercest  animals  were  awed  by  his  presence,  and  so  far  laid  aside  their  savage  nature  for 
a  time ;  thus  verifying  literally,  what  Eliphaz  in  Job  saith  figuratively,  concerning  a  good 
man ;  *  At  destruction  and  famine  shalt  thou  laugh,  neither  shalt  thou  be  afraid  of  the 
beasts  of  the  earth  :   for  they  shall  bo  at  peace  with  thee.'  "      Before  the  Fall,  M-iIton 
supposes  those  beasts,  which  are  now  wild,  to  have  been  harmless,  void  of  ferocity  to  each 
other,  and  even  affectionate  towards  man.     See  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iv*  340,  &c.     Imme- 
diately afler  the  Fall,  among  other  changes  of  nature,  the  animals  begin  to  gjow  tavigc. 
See  **  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  x.  707.     Here,  upon  the  appcamnce  of  perfect  innoccnoe  in  a 
human  form  amongst  them,  they  begin  to  resume  a  certain  proportion  of  the  paradisiacal 
disposition.     In  Homer's  '*  Hymn  to  Venus,"  where  that  goddess  descends  on  Mount  Ida, 
to  visit  Anchises  at  his  folds,  her  appearance  ia  described  as  having  the  same  effiect,  in  it* 
fullest  extent,  ver.  68,  &c.     Giles  Fletcher,  in  his  «  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth,"  1610, 
has  given  a  similar  but  more  diffuse  description  of  the  effect  of  our  Lord*s  pmence  on  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  wilderness. — Dunstkr. 

^  The  lion  ami  fierce  tiger  glared  aloe/* 
So  in  (<  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iv.  401  :— 

About  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare ; 
Then  as  a  tiger 

Again  b.  x.  712,  it  is  said  that,  after  the  Fall,  the  wild  beasts,  ceasing  lo  graze, 

Devonr'd  each  other,  nor  stood  much  in  awe 
Of  man ;  but  fled  him,  or  with  oountaumoe  grim 
Glared  on  him  passing  :>- 

The  latter  port  of  which  description  is  palpably  taken  from  ShalupearOy  **  Jul.  C»s." 
a.  i.  8.  4  :— >  I  met  a  lion 

Who  glared  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by. 

Without  annoying  me.— Dunstbb. 

^  But  novo  an  aged  man. 
As  the  Scripture  is  entirely  silent  about  what  personage  the  tempter  assamed,  the  poet 
was  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own  fancy  ;  and  nothing,  I  think,  oould  be  better  conceived  for 
his  present  purpose,  or  more  likely  to  prevent  suspicion  of  fraud.  The  poet  might  pethapi 
take  the  hint  from  a  design  of  David  Vinkboon,  where  the  devil  is  represented  addrening 
himself  to  our  Saviour,  under  the  appearance  of  an  old  man.  It  is  to  be  met  with  among 
Vischcr*s  cuts  to  the  Bible,  and  is  engraved  by  Landerselt. — Tuyrr. 

d  When  winds  blow  keen. 
This  is  a  descent  to  human  imagery,  but  in  that  regard  it  is  beautifully  poetied. 
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To  warm  him  wet  retum'd  from  field  at  eve, 
He  saw  approach,  who  first  with  curious  eye 
Perused  him,  then  with  words  thus  utter  d  spake :  *^ 

Sir,  what  ill  chance  hath  brought  thee  to  this  place 
So  hr  from  path  or  road  of  men,  who  pass 
In  troop  or  caravan*^  ?  for  single  none 
Durst  ever,  who  retum'd^,  and  dropt  not  here 
His  carcass,  pined  with  hunger^  and  with  drouth.  ^'^ 

I  ask  the  rather,  and  the  more  admire. 
For  that  to  me  thou  seem^st  the  man,  whom  late 
Our  new  baptizing  prophet  at  the  ford 
Of  Jordan  honour  d  so,  and  call'd  thee  Son 

Of  God :  I  saw  and  heard,  for  we  sometimes  '^^ 

Who  dwell  this  wild,  constraind  by  want,  come  forth 
To  town  or  village  nigh  \  (nighest  is  far) 
Where  aught  we  hear,  and  curious  are  to  hear 
What  happens  new ;  fame  also  finds  us  out. 

To  whom  the  Son  of  God : — ^Who  brought  me  hither,  *** 

Will  bring  me  hence ;  no  other  guide  I  seek. 

By  miracle  he  may,  replied  the  swain ; 
What  other  way  I  see  not ;  for  we  here 

•  Tn  troop  or  caravan  ? 

A  canvED,  m  Tayemier  saye,  is  a  great  convoy  of  merclianti,  who  meet  at  certain  times 

and  places,  to  put  themselves  into  a  condition  of  defence  from  thieves  who  ride  in  troops  in 

•cTcnl  desert  places  upon  the  road.     Hence  the  safest  way  of  travelling  in  Turkey  and 

Persia  Is   with  the   caravan.      See  **  Travels  into   Persia,"  in  Harris^  vol.  ii.  ch.  2. 

— NlWTOIf. 

'  '  For  tingle  none 
Dunt  ever,  tcho  return'd. 
Miltoo  seems  here  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  vast  sandy  deserts  of  Africa ;  which 
Diodorus  Siculus  descrihes  as  a  ''  desert  full  of  wild  heasts,  of  vast  extent ;  and  from  its 
being  devoid  of  water,  and  hare  of  all  kinds  of  food,  not  only  difficult,  but  absolutely 
daagcrotta  to  pass  over."  In  Jeremiali,  the  desert  is  described  "  a  land  that  no  man  passed 
throogli."  Compare  the  opening  of  Dante*s  *'•  Inferno/'  where,  having  passed  through 
tb«  more  dreadful  part  of  Uie  piaggia  deserta^  the  poet  turns  himself  to  regard  the  dan- 
gerous region  :^— 

Cosl  r  animo  mio,  ch'  ancor  fuggiva, 
8i  volse  'ndletro  a  rimirar  lo  passo, 
Che  non  lasci6  giommai  persona  viva.— Dunstkr. 

%  Pined  with  hunger. 
Death,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  ^*  Paradise  Lost,**  thus  describes  himself : — 

Me,  who  with  eternal  famine  pine.— DuNsraa. 

)>  /  saw  and  heard, /or  ve  sometime* 
Who  dwell  this  wild,  constrain'd  by  want,  come  forth 
To  town  or  village  nigh. 
All  this  is  finely  in  character  with  the  assumed  person  of  the  tempter,  and  tends  at  the 
same  time  to  give  more  effect  to  the  preceding  descriptions.     It  should  be  considered  also 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  confine  those  descriptions  merely  to  that  port  of  the  wilderness 
of  Judea,  into  which  our  Lord  was  just  now  entering,  v.  193,  or  where  at  most  he  had 
not  advanced  any  great  way,  v.  299. — That  wilderness  was  of  a  great  length,  the  most 
habitable  part  being  northward  towards  the  river  Jordan ;  southward  it  extended  into  vast 
and  uninhabited  deserts,  which,  in  the  map  in  Reland's  "  Pala^stina,"  are  termed  ''  vas- 
titfimie  soUtudincs.*'     To  describe  these,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  impress  a  deep  sense 
of  danger  in  the  mind  of  biro  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  tempter's  purpose.— Dumster. 
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Live  on  toagh  roots  aoiid  stolis',  to  thirst  inured 

More  than  the  camd^,  and  to  drink  go  &r,  ** 

Men  to  much  miaeiy  and  hardship  bom : 

But,  if  thoa  be  the  Son  of  God,  command 

That  ont  of  these  hard  stones  be  made  thee  bread ; 

So  shalt  thon  save  thyself^  and  ns  relieve 

With  food,  whereof  we  wretched  seldom  taste.  **^ 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  of  God  replied : 
Think'st  thon  snch  force  in  bread  1     Is  it  not  written, 
(For  I  discern  thee  other  than  thon  seem'st^) 
Man  lives  not  by  bread  only,  but  each  word 
Proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God ;  who  fed  ^ 

Oar  fathers  here  with  manna';  in  the  mount 
Moses  was  ferty  days,  nor  eat,  nor  drank ; 
And  forty  days  Elijah,  without  food. 
Wander  d  this  barren  waste ;  the  same  I  now : 
Why  dost  thou  then  suggest  to  me  distrust,  *" 

Knowing  who  I  am  ™,  as  I  know  who  thou  art  ? 

Whom  thus  answer  d  the  arch-fiend,  now  undisguised  :— 
'Tis  true,  I  am  that  spirit  unfortunate  ", 
Who,  leagued  with  millions  more  in  rash  rcTolt, 

1  Shibi. 
Stubf,  not  shrubs,  U  undoubtedly  the  right  irord,  as  connected  i«ith  roots.     Thu 
Milton's  own  edition  of  1671. 

i  To  Ikirit  inured 
More  ^an  tkt  eamei. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  camels  will  go  without  water  three  or  four  days; — ^"Stisi 
et  quatriduo  tolerant,"  Plin.  **  Nat.  Hist."  lib.  viii.  sect.  26.     But  TaTemicr  saji,  that 
they  will  ordinarily  live  without  drink  eight  or  nine  daya.^NBWTON. 

^  For  I  duteem  thee  other  than  ihou  aeem*»L 
In  the  concluding  book  of  this  poem,  our  Lord  says  to  the  tempter, 

Desist;  thou  art  dlscem'd 
And  toil'st  in  Tain.— DoifSTBa. 

1  Man  lives  not  bp  br^id  onip,  but  each  UHfrd 
Proceeding  from  the  mouth  ofQodi  vhofed 
Our/athere  here  with  manna. 
The  words  of  St.  Matthew,  iv.  14,  which  refer  to  the  eighth  chapter  of  DeutcroooBiy, 
▼er.  3,  where  the  humiliation  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  beii^  thers  min- 
culously  fed  with  manna,  are  recited  as  aiguments  for  their  obedience ;  ^*  And  he  hombM 
thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knewcstnot,  oeither 
did  thy  fathers  know ;  that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  oq);, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live."     The  poet, 
who  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  *^  mighty  in  the  Scripture,*^  has  with  much  art  availed  himtelf  <iC 
the  original  passage  in  the  old  Testament,  as  it  affords  htm  such  an  immediate  and  af^te 
transition  to  the  miraculous  feeding  the  children  of  Israel,  their  great  lawgiver,  and  aftc^ 
wards  Elijah,  in  the  wilderness. — Dunstcr. 

™  Knowing  who  I  am* 
This  is  not  to  bo  understood  of  Christ's  divine  nature.     The  tempter  knew  him  ts  V 
the  person  ^* declared  the  Son  of  God""  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  ▼.  385,  and  that  wis sU 
that  ho  knew  of  him.-— Calton. 

B  *Ti9  true,  I  am  that  ejnrit  ufsfturtunaU, 
Satan's  instantaneous  avowal  of  himself  here  has  a  great  and  fine  eflfStct :  it  is  consbteat 
with  B  certain  dignity  of  character  which  is  given  him  in  general,  through  the  whole  of  the 
*•*■  Paradise  Lost."     The  rest  of  his  speech  is  artfully  submissive.— DunsTia. 


Kept  not  mj  happy  Btation,  bnt  was  driven  *^ 

With  them  from  bliss  to  the  bottomless  deep ; 

Yet  to  that  hideons  place  not  so  confined 

By  rigour  nnoonnivlng,  bnt  that  oft, 

Leaving  my  dolorous  prison  **,  I  enjoy 

Laige  liberty  to  round  this  globe  of  earth  P,  *^ 

Or  range  in  the  air  ^ ;  nor  from  the  heaven  of  heavens 

Hath  he  excluded  my  resort  sometimes. 

I  came  among  the  Sons  of  God,  when  he 

Gave  up  into  my  hands  Uzzean  Job  % 
,^  To  prove  him  and  illustrate  his  high  worth ;  ^^^ 

l>  And,  when  to  all  his  angels  he  proposed 

I  To  draw  the  proud  king  Ahab  into  fraud  % 

I  That  he  might  fiill  in  Ramoth ;  they  demurring, 

I  undertook  that  office,  and  the  tongues 

Of  all  his  flattering  prophets  glibb*d  with  lies  ^'^ 

i  To  his  destruction,  as  I  had  in  charge. 

«  Mp  dolorout  prison. 
Fkr.  Loit,  b.  li  618. 

Through  nuuiy  a  dark  and  drraiy  yals 
They  paw'd,  and  many  a  region  dolorouB ; 
O'er  many  a  froxen,  many  a  fiery  Alp.^Duir8Tsa. 

iigiin,  in  hia  **  Hymn  on  the  Natirity,*^'  st.  xiv  :— 

j  And  hell  itself  wUl  pass  away, 

I  And  leave  her  doloroiu  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

I  Although  tbe  adjectiTe  **  dolorous  "  be  common  in  our  old  poetry,  Milton,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  did  not  forget  Dante*s  usage  of  it  in  the  **  Inferno/*  where  Satan  is  called, 
c.  xxxir., 

Lo  Inperador  del  doloroso  regno.— Tonn. 

p  To  round  thU  globe  nf  earth, 
Milton  uses  the  same  phrase  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost,**  b.  x.  684,  speaking  of  the  sun  : — 

Had  rounded  still  the  horizon^— Thysr. 

In  Quarle*i  "  Job  Militant,"  the  devil  thus  concludes  his  reply  to  God's  question, 
Wbeoee  comest  thou  ? — 

The  earth  Is  my  dominion,  hell 's  my  home ; 

I  round  the  world,  and  so  from  thence  I  oome.— IXdkstxb. 

4  Range  in  the  air. 
The  whole  of  this  pasnge  is  very  poetical  and  grand. 

'  UtuanJob. 
Sec  the  first  chapter  of  Job. 

*  To  draw  the  proud  king  Ahab  into  fraud. 
This  story  of  Ahab  is  related,  1  Kings,  zxli.  19,  &c. :— "  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  Heaven  standing  by  him,  on  his  right  hand,  and  on  his  left. 
And  the  Lord  said,  liVho  shall  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth- 
gilead  ?  And  one  said  on  this  manner,  and  another  on  that  manner.  And  there  came 
forth  a  spirit  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  will  persuade  him.  And  the  Lord 
laid  onto  him,  Wherewith  ?  And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
iDomh  of  all  his  prophets.  And  he  said.  Thou  shah  persuade  him,  and  prevail  also  :  go 
forth,  and  do  so. '  This  symbolical  vision  of  Mi(;aiah,  in  which  heavenly  things  are  spoken 
of  afVcr  the  manner  of  men,  in  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  their  capacities,  our  author 
VIS  too  good  a  critic  to  understand  literally,  though  as  a  poet  he  represents  it  so.<^ 

NCWTOII. 

The  expression  here  is  copied  from  the  *^  Paradise  Lost,**  vii.  143  :— 

He    .......    .    into  fraud 

Uraw  many,  whom  their  place  knows  here  no  more.— Tonn. 
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For  what  he  bids  1  do :  tlioii^  1  have  loet 

Madi  lustre  of  mjr  nadre  far^tneas^  lost 

To  be  beloTed  of  God  ;  I  hare  not  lort 

To  loTe,  at  least  oootemplate  and  admire, 

Wbat  I  see  excellent  in  good,  or  fiur. 

Or  Tiitaoas *;  I  should  so  hare  lost  all  smse : 

What  can  be  thm  less  in  me  than  desire 

To  see  thee  and  ^pioach  thee,  whom  I  know 

Declared  the  Son  of  God,  to  hear  attent 

Thy  wisdom,  and  behold  thy  godlike  deeds? 

Men  generally  think  me  mnch  a  ibe 

To  all  mankind :  why  should  I  ?  they  to  me 

Never  did  wrong  or  violenoe ;  by  them 

I  lost  not  what  I  lost,  rather  by  them 

I  gain*d  what  I  have  gain'd,  and  with  them  dwell. 

Copartner  in  these  regions  of  the  world. 

If  not  disposer ;  lend  them  oft  my  aid, 

Of^  my  advice  by  presages  and  signs, 

And  answers,  oracles,  portents,  and  dreams,  ** 

IVhereby  they  may  dbect  their  future  life'. 

t  Humffh  I  kme  lott 
Mudk  lustre  <ifmp  native  brightnes9» 
It  ii  said  of  Satan,  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Panuliae  Lost, "  vcr.  591 : — 

Hifi  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brigfatnen : 

and  when  Ithuriel  and  Zephon,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  find  him  in  ParadiM;  and 
charge  him  with  being  one  of  the  rebel  spirits  adjudged  to  hell,'8atan  asks,  if  tfaey  do  not 
know  him  :  to  which  Zephon  replies  :•— 

Think  not,  rerolted  spirit,  thy  shape  the  same^ 
Or  undiminish'd  brightness  to  be  known. 
As  when  thou  stood'st  in  heaven  upright  and  pore : 
That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good. 
Departed  from  thee ; 

and  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  i.  97,  Satan  deacribea  himself*  changed  in  outward  lustre.*' 
— DUVSTCR.      '  n  I  have  not  loit 

To  love,  at  hast  eontempiate  and  admire. 
What  I  tee  excellent  in  good,  or  /air. 
Or  virtuous. 
In  the  second  book  of  the  ^^  Paradise  Lost,**  where  the  fiillen  angels  are  described  docsy 
homage  to  tlic  public  spirit  of  their  chief,  it  is  said,— 

for  neither  do  the  spirits  damn*d 
Lose  all  their  virtue : 

and  whore  Satan  first  sees  Adsm  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  he  contemplates  them  with  admi- 
ration. The  turn  of  the  words  here  yery  mach  resembles  the  following  passage  in  Beau- 
mont  and  Fletcher's  "  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn/'  a.  ▼.  s.  1  : — 

Though  I  have  lost  my  fortune,  and  loet  you 
For  a  worthy  father ;  yet  I  will  not  lose 
My  former  virtue  ;  my  int^rity 
Shall  not  forsake  me.— Dunbtsr. 

▼  Lend  them  qft  my  aid, 
Oft  my  advice  by  presage*  and  signs, 
And  answers t  oracles ,  portents,  and  dreams. 
Whereby  they  may  direct  their /uturt  life. 
The  following  passage  of  Cicero  reflects  so  much  light  on  these  linety  as  would  indtoe 
one  to  think  tliat  Milton  had  it  in  his  mind  : — "  Multa  oemunt  haruspicca ;   mnlta 
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Envy  they  say  excites  me,  thus  to  gain 

Companions  of  my  misery  and  woe. 

At  fiist  it  may  be ;  but,  long  since  with  woe 

Nearer  acqilainted,  now  I  feel  by  proof, 

That  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart  ^, 

Nor  lightens  anght  each  man's  peculiar  load. 

Small  consolation  then,  were  man  ad join'd : 

This  wonnds  me  most ;  (what  can  it  less?)  that  man, 

Man  fallen  shall  be  restored,  I  never  more  '. 

To  whom  onr  Saviour  sternly  thus  replied  :— 
Deservedly  thou  grierest,  composed  of  lies 
From  the  beginning,  and  in  lies  wilt  end ; 
Who  boast'st  release  from  hell,  and  leave  to  come 
Into  the  heayen  of  heavens :  thoa  comest  indeed, 
As  a  poor  miserable  captive  thrall 
Cornea  to  the  place  where  he  before  had  sat 
Among  the  prime  in  splendour,  now  deposed, 
Ejected,  emptied,  gazed,  unpitied,  sbunn'd, 
A  spectacle  of  ruin,  or  of  scorn, 
To  all  the  host  of  heaven :  the  happy  place 
Imparts  to  thee  no  happiness,  no  joy ; 
Rather  inflames  thy  torment ;  representing 
Lost  blisB,  to  thee  no  more  communicable  % 
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Mfiifes  proTident ;  mulU  oraculis  declarantur,  multa  vaticinationibuB,  multa  somniiB, 
malU  portentis  :  quibai  cognitis,  malts  ssepe  res  bominum  sentcntia  atque  utilitate  partae,** 
(or,  u  Lombraas  reads,  ejf  animi  sententia  atque  utilitate  porta,)  "  multa  etiam  pericula 
depoltt  lunt."— "  De  Nat.  Dcor."  ii.  65. — Nkwtoh. 

^  Note  I/eeU  bjf  proof. 
That  feUowthip  in  pain  divides  not  tmart. 
Our  author  had  lo  bis  eye  this  line  of  the  poet : — 

Bolamen  mfseria  socIob  habuisBe  dolori8.~THYSB. 

Or  these  of  Ovid,  "  Met."  xv.  547  :— 

Non  tamen  Egerbe  Inctnt  alleoa  lerare 
Damna  Talent— Duiraraa. 

X  This  wmnds  me  most  /  {tehat  can  it  less  f)  that  man, 
Man  faUen  shall  be  restored,  J  never  more. 
Very  artful :  as  he  could  not  acquit  himself  of  envy  and  mischief,  he  endeavoun  to 
•often  his  crimes,  by  assigning  this  cause  of  them. — Warbuhton. 

The  poet  very  judiciously  makes  the  tempter  conclude  with  these  lines  concerning  the 
restoration  of  fallen  man,  in  order  to  lead  our  Sayiour  to  saj  something  about  the  manner 
of  itt  to  know  which  was  one  great  part  of  his  design ;  that  he  might  be  able,  if  possible, 
to  counterplot  and  prevent  it.  With  no  less  judgment  is  our  Saviour  represented,  in  the 
following  answer,  taking  no  other  notice  of  it  than  by  replying,  "  Deservedly  thou 
griercat,"  Ac— Thy«iu 

J  The  happif  place 
Imparts  to  thee  no  happiness,  no  Joy  i 
Rather  inflames  thy  torment ;  representing 
Lost  bliss  to  thee  no  more  communicable. 
We  find  the  tame  sentiment  also  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  ix.  467  : — 

But  the  hot  hell  that  always  In  him  bums. 
Though  in  mid  heaven,  soon  ended  his  delight. 
And  tortures  him  now  more,  the  more  he  sees 
Of  pleasure,  not  for  him  ordain'd.*— Thysr. 

This  paange  is  at  once  sublime  and  pathetic. 
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So  never  more  in  hell  than  when  in  heayen* 
But  thou  art  serviceable  to  Heaven's  King. 
IVilt  thou  impute  to  obedience  what  thy  fear 
Extorts,  or  pleasure  to  do  ill  excites  *  ? 
What  but  thy  malice  moved  thee  to  misdeem 
Of  righteous  Job,  then  cruelly  to  afflict  him 
With  all  inflictions  ?  but  his  patience  won. 
The  other  service  was  thy  chosen  task. 
To  be  a  liar  in  four  hundred  mouths  *  ; 
For  lying  is  thy  sustenance,  thy  food. 
Yet  thou  pretend  St  to  truth ;  all  oracles 
By  thee  are  given,  and  what  confess'd  more  true 
Among  the  nations  1  that  hath  been  thy  craft, 
By  mixing  somewhat  true  to  vent  more  lies  ^. 
But  what  have  been  thy  answers,  what  but  dark, 
Ambiguous,  and  with  double  sense  deluding  % 
Which  they  who  ask'd  have  seldom  understood, 

*  Or  pUaturt  todcitt  exeitet, 
Satan,  in  *'  Pandiae  Lost,"  b.  i.  159,  in  his  first  conference  with  his  inferaal  e<MBpeer, 
says, 

To  do  aught  good  nerer  will  be  onr  task  } 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight.— Dvnstsb. 

*  In  four  hundred  mcHths. 
^  Then  the  king  of  Israel  gathered  the  prophets  together,  about  four  hnndivd  men*" 
1  Kings,  xzii.  6. — Duustbr. 

^  That  hath  been  thy  er^fl, 
Bp  mixing  MomevOuit  true  to  vent  more  liet. 
The  following  passage  from  St.  Austin  may  serre  to  iUustrate  what  Mflton  here  saja: — 
"  Miscent  tamen  isti  [dcmones]  fidlacias;  et  verum  quod  nosse  potnerint,  non  doccndS 
magis  quam  dedpiendi  fine,  pnenuntiant." — De  Div.  Demon,  sect.  12.— Thyou 

e  But  what  have  been  thp  anawert,  «eftal  but  dark. 
Ambiguous,  and  with  double  eenee  deluding. 
The  oracles  were  often  so  obscure  and  dubious,  that  there  was  need  of  other  ondes  to 
explain  them  :^ 

'*  8ed  jam  ad  te  renio, 
Sanote  Apollo,  qui  umbiUcum  oertnm  terrarmn  oboldes. 
Undo  Bopeistitioaa  primnm  sera  eraslt  tox  fera. 

Tuis  enim  oraculis  Chrysippus  totum  yolumen  implevit,  partim  (alsis,  at  c;ge  opmor, 
partim  casu  veris,  ut  fit  in  omni  oratione  scepissime ;  partim  fleziloquis  et  ofasauia«  «1 
interpres  egeat  interprete,  et  sors  ipsa  ad  sortes  referenda  sit ;  partim  amhiguis,  ei  que  ad 
dialecticum  deferenda  sint."  Cicero,  "De  Div."  ii.  56.^CAi.TOM. 

Milton  in  these  lines  about  the  heathen  orscles,  seems  to  have  had  in  new  what 
Eusehius  says  more  copiously  upon  this  subject  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  "  Prepaimtio  £««»• 
gelica."  That  learned  father  reasons  in  the  very  same  way  about  them,  and  gives  maay 
instances  from  history  of  their  delusive  and  double  meanings. — ^Thvuu 

Probably  Milton  had  here  in  mind  the  exclamation  dso  of  Macbeth,  when  he  finds 
that  the  weird  sisters  hsd  shufiSed  him  with  ambiguous  expressions,  Maeheth,  a.  and  s.  uiu 

And  bo  these  Juggling  fiends  no  more  believed^ 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  senses 

But  see  also  Heywood's  "  Hieiarchie  of  Angels,"  fol.  1635,  p.  442,  where  the  '*  doabtiUI 
answers  of  orades**  are  noticed,  and  rightly  described  : — 

Bo  intricate  that  none  could  vnderstand, 

Ofr  meerely  toyes  and  lies :  for  their  words  wwe. 

By  interpointing,  so  dispoiwd,  to  beare 

A  double  sense. — Toon. 


i 


And  not  well  ondentood  as  good  not  known  ? 

Who  eTer  by  oonjBnlting  at  thy  ahrine 

Retuni'd  the  wiser,  or  the  more  instmct  \ 

To  fly  or  follow  what  conoem'd  him  most,  ^ 

And  mn  not  sooner  to  his  fatal  snare  ? 

For  God  hath  justly  given  the  nations  np 

To  thy  delusions ;  justly,  since  they  fell 

Idolatrous :  but,  when  his  purpose  is 

Among  them  to  declare  his  providence  **^ 

To  thee  not  known,  whence  hast  thou  then  thy  truth. 

But  from  him,  or  his  angels  president 

In  every  province  %  who  themselves  disdaining 

To  approach  thy  temples,  give  thee  in  conmiand 

What,  to  the  smallest  tittle,  thon  shalt  say  *^ 

To  thy  adorers  ?  Thou  with  trembling  fear, 

Or  like  a  Owning  parasite,  obey^st : 

Then  to  thyself  ascribest  the  truth  foretold  ^ 

But  this  thy  glory  shall  be  soon  retrenched ; 

No  more  shalt  thou  by  oracling  abuse  *^^ 

The  Gentiles;  henceforth  oracles  are  ceased', 

'  InHrueU 
Tbm,  b.  n.  ver.  399,  he  writes  nupeci  for  suspeeteeL    In  the  '*  Ptotdise  Lost "  he 
almyt  writes  the  participles  ftt  length ;  but  in  this  poem  he  has  in  e^ery  respect  condensed 
his  style,  which  mty  be  one  reason  why  it  does  not  please  the  million. — Dunstxr. 

•  BHtjyom  him,  cr  hit  angeit  prenderU 
In  every  provinet. 

**  Utitor  etiam  ds  Deus  (dcmooibns)  ad  veritatis  manifestationem  per  ipsos  fiendam, 
diim  divina  mysteria  eis  per  aneelos  revelantur."  The  words  are  quoted  from  Aquinas. 
(2da  2dje  Qusest.  1 72,  Art.  6.)— Caltom. 

This  notion  Hilton  very  probably  had  from  TertuUian  and  St.  Austin.  Tertullian, 
speaking  of  the  gods  of  the  heathens  and  their  oracles,  says, — ''  Dispositiones  etiam  Dei 
et  tone  prophetis  concionantibns  ezceperant,  et  nunc  lectionibus  resonantibns  carpunt :  ita 
et  hiac  snmentes  quasdam  temporum  sortes  semulantur  divinitatem,  dum  fiirantur  divina- 
tionem  :  in  oraculis  autem,  qao  ingenio  ambiguitates  temperent  in  eventus,  sdunt  CroDsi, 
sctnnt  Pyrrhi."  Apol.  c.  22.  St.  Austin,  more  appositely  to  our  present  purpose^ 
answering  the  heathen  boasts  of  their  oracles,  says, — **  tamen  nee  ista  ipsa,  qusB  ab  eis  viz 
larv  et  danculo  profenmtury  mo? ere  nos  debent,  si  cuiquam  dsmonum  extortum  est  id 
prodcre  cultoribns  sois  quod  didioerat  ex  eloquiis  prophetarum,  Tel  ex  oraculis  angelorum." 
Ang.  ^  De  Div.  Dsmonum,"  sect.  12,  torn.  6,  ed.  Bened.  And  again : — **  Cum  enim  vult 
Dtoos  etiam  per  infimos  infemosque  spiritus  aliquem  vera  cognoscere,  temporalia  dumtaxat 
atque  ad  istam  mortalitatem  pertinentia ;  facile  est,  et  non  incongruum,  ut  Omnipotens  et 
Justus,  ad  eomm  pomam,  quibus  ista  pnsdicuntur,  ut  malum  quod  eis  impendet  ante  quam 
▼foiat  prcnoscendo  patientur ;  occulto  apparatu  ministeriorum  suorum  etiam  spiritibus 
tslibos  aliqutd  divinationis  impertiat,  ut  quod  audiunt  ab  angelis  pranuntient  hominibus.** 
De  Div.  Qusnat.  ad  Simp.  I.  ii.  s.  iii.  tom.  6. — Thyxr. 

'  Then  to  thjfteifatcribest  the  truth  foretold. 

The  demons,  Lactantius  says,  could  certainly  foresee,  and  truly  foretel,  many  future 
erents,  from  the  knowledge  they  bad  of  the  dispositions  of  Providence  before  their  fall ; 
and  then  they  assumed  all  the  honour  to  themselves ;  pretending  to  be  the  authors  and 
doers  of  what  they  predicted.  "  Nam  cum  dispositiones  Dei  prsesentiant,  quippe  qui 
miaistri  ejus  fuerunt,  interponunt  se  in  his  rebus  ;  ut  quserunque  a  Deo  vel  facta  sunt  vel 
fiuntyipd  potissimum  facere  autfecisse  videantur.**     Div.  Inst.  ii.  16. — Caltom. 

r  Hene^fbrth  oraclea  are  eeeaed,  fto. 

As  Milton  had  before  adopted  the  ancient  opinion  of  oracles  being  the  operations  of  the 
fidlen  angels ;  so  here  again  he  follows  the  same  authority,  in  making  them  cease  at  the 
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And  thou  no  more  with  pomp  or  sacrifice 

Shalt  be  inquired  at  Delphos,  or  elsewhere ; 

At  least  in  vain,  for  they  shall  find  thee  mute. 

God  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle^ 

Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  will ; 

And  sends  his  Spirit  of  tmth  henceforth  to  dwell 

In  pious  hearts,  an  inward  oracle 

To  all  truth  requisite  for  men  to  know. 

So  spake  our  Saviour ;  but  the  subtle  fiend. 
Though  inly  stung  with  anger  and  disdain, 
Dissembled,  and  this  answer  smooth  retum'd  :-^ 
Sharply  thou  hast  insisted*  on  rebuke, 
And  urged  me  hard  with  doings,  which  not  will. 
But  misery  hath  wrested  from  me.     Where 
Easily  canst  thou  find  one  miserable, 
And  not  enforced  oft-times  to  part  fi^m  truth. 
If  it  may  stand  him  more  in  stead  to  lie, 
Say  and  imsay,  feign,  flatter,  or  abjure^  ? 
But  thou  art  placed  above  me,  thou  art  Lord ; 
From  thee  I  can,  and  must,  submiss,  endure 
Check  or  reproof,  and  glad  to  'scape  so  quit. 

coming  of  our  Savionr.    See  the  matter  fully  discussed  in  Fontenelle'i  **  Hutery  of  Ondcsy** 
and  father -Baltu8*8  answer  to  him.^THVEa. 
Thus  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  554 : — 

Delphis  oracnla  oessant 

And  in  the  fifth  hook  of  Lucan*s  **  Pharsalia,*^  nvhere  Appius  is  desirous  to  confuU  the 
Delphic  oracle,  hut  finds  it  dumh,  the  priestess  tells  him  : — 

Muto  Parnassus  hiatu 
Conticuft,  pressitque  Deum ;  seu  spiritus  iatas 
Pestltuit  fauces»  mundique  in  devia  Tersum 
Duzititer.-' 

seu  sponte  Deomm 
Qyrrhasilet 

Thus  also  Milton,  in  his  "  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  :"— 

The  oracles  are  dumb,  Ac 

And  before  him,  Giles  Fletcher,  in  his  *'  Christ*8  Victory  in  Heaven/'  st.  82  : — 

The  angels  caroU'd  loud  their  song  of  peace ; 

The  cursed  oracles  were  strudcen  dumb«— Duifsraa. 

^  Hit  living  oraete. 

Christ  is  styled  by  the  Greek  fathers,  **  essential  life,'*  the  'Miving  counsel,**  and  '*  the 
living  word  of  God  :  "  and  St.  John  says,  that  ^  in  him  wu  life,  and  the  Ufe  was  the  U^t 
of  men/*  i.  4. — Calton. 

And  in  Acts,  vii.  38.  whero  it  is  said, — **  Who  received  the  lively  (or  living)  onclcs  to 
give  unto  us.** — Dumstsr. 

I  Sharptif  ikou  hoMt  insitted,  Ae. 
The  smoothness  and  hypocrisy  of  this  speech  of  Satan  arc  artful  in  the  extremef  nd 
cannot  be  passed  over  unobserved. — Jos.  Wahton. 

J  Saff  and  unsajf,  /dgn,JlaUtr,  or  aiffurt  f 
Might  not  Milton  possibly  intend  here,  and  particularly  by  the  word  '*  abjure,**  to  Issh 
some  of  his  complying  friends,  who  renounced  their  republicsn  principles  at  the  Reatoratioa  ? 
— Thyeb. 
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*    Hard  are  the  ways  of  truth,  and  rough  to  walk''. 
Smooth  on  the  tongue  diflcoursed,  pleaaing  to  the  ear, 
And  tunahle  as  sylvan  pipe  or  song':  *^ 

What  wonder  then  if  I  delight  to  hear 
Her  dictates  from  thy  mouth  ?    Most  men  admire 
Virtue,  who  follow  not  her  lore*"  :  permit  me 
To  hear  thee  when  I  come,  (since  no  man  comes) 
And  talk  at  least,  though  I  despair  to  attain. 
Thy  Father,  who  is  holy,  wise,  and  pure. 
Suffers  the  hypocrite  or  atheous"  priest 
To  tread  his  sacred  courts,  and  minister 
Ahont  his  altar,  handling  holy  things, 
Praying  or  vowing'* ;  and  vouchsafed  his  voice 
To  Balaam  reprohatec,  a  prophet  yet 
Inspired :  disdain  not  such  access  to  me. 

k  Hard  are  the  wapt  i^ftrutk,  and  rough  to  leaflb. 
That  Siliui  Italicus,  b.  xv.  where  Virtue  is  the  speaker  : — 

Casta  mlhi  domus,  et  celso  stant  coUe  penates ; 

Ardua  sazofio  perducit  semita  cHto  ; 

Asper  prlncipio,  (neo  enim  mihl  fallere  moa  eft) 

Proaequltur  labor.    Adnitendum  intrare  volenti.— Dunbtsr. 

We  must  not  here  oyerpass  Milton's  "  Preface  to  his  Reason  of  Church  Government,*' 

&r.  b,  ii.  : — "  Those who  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  Truth  herself,  unless  they 

se«  her  elegantly  dresaed ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now 
nigged  and  difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant ;  they  will  then  appear  to  all 
men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though  they  were  ragged  and  difficult  indeed."  Compare 
also  ^  Comns/'  vcr.  476.  et  seq. — Todd. 

1  TufuMe  a$  tylvan  pipe  or  song. 
So,  in  **  PandiM  Leak,"  t.  149 : 

Bach  prompt  eloqaence 
Flow'd  from  their  lips  in  prose  or  numerous  verse. 
More  tnnable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness. 

And  Shakespeare,  "•  Biidsummer  Night's  Dream,"  a.  i.  s.  14  : — 

I  Mors  tunable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear.— Dukstsr. 

"■  Most  nun  admire 
Virtue,  who  follow  not  her  lore. 
Imitated  from  the  well-known  saying  of  Medea,  OTid^  **  Met."  viii.  20  : 

,1  Video  m^ora  proboque; 

I  Deterlora  seqnor.^-NicwTOM. 

n  Atheout. 
Cicero,  speaking  of  Diagorsa,  says,"  Atheosquidictus  est,"  De  Nat.Deor.i.23.— Duhstbr. 
"  Atheous "  may  have  hence  been  coined  by  the  poet.     **  Atheal,"  which  hss  the 
sune  signification,  is  not  uncommon  in  Old  English. — Todd. 

•  Prajfing  or  vowing. 
Besides  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  Jews  had  vow-sacrifices,  (Lev.  vii.  16.) 
oblattoos  for  vows,  (xxii.  18.)  and  sacrifices  in  performing  their  vows.  (Numb.  xv.  3.  8.) 

— DumrsK. 

9  And  vouch»<^fed  hie  voice 
To  Balaam  reprobate. 
Anafgument  more  plausible  and  more  fallacious  could  not  have  been  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  tempter.  Perfectly  to  enter  into  all  the  circumstances  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  scrip- 
ture history,  and  deariy  to  apprehend  this  judicious  application  of  it  by  the  poet  in  this  place, 
we  may  rafer  to  bishop  Butler's  excellent  "  Sermon  on  the  Character  of  Balaam,"  or  to 
(Shockford's  account  of  it  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  «*  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane 
History.' '— DimsTBR. 
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To  whom  OUT  Savioar,  with  nnalter'd  brow : 
Thy  coining  hither,  though  I  know  thy  scope, 
I  bid  not,  or  forbid ;  do  as  thou  find'st  ^ 

Permiamon  from  above ;  thou  canst  not  morel. 

He  added  not ;  and  Satan,  bowing  low 
His  gray  dissimulation,  disappear'd, 
Into  thin  air  diffused'':  for  now  began 

Night  with  her  sullen  wing'  to  double-shade^  ** 

The  desert ;  fowls  in  their  day  nests  were  couch'd  ; 
And  now  ^d  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  xoam*. 

^  Thou  canst  net  more. 
So  Qftbriel  zvplies  to  Satan,  ^  PaiadiM  Lost,*"  b.  It.  1006  :— 

Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  know'tt  mine; 
Neither  our  own,  but  given :  what  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do!  sinoe  thine  no  mora 
Than  Heaven  permits.— Tono. 

'  Into  thin  air  diffitsed. 
So  Viigil,  "  -ffin."  !▼.  278  :— 

Et  prooul  in  tennem  ex  oonlia  eivaaalt  aazam^^-Nswroir. 

And  Shakspeare,  *^  Tempest,**  a.  ir.  t.  2 : — 

These  onr  aetorv, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Axe  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air.— Dumnn. 

■  Her  tutttn  wing. 
Virgil,  "  Ma.**  viiL  369  :— 

Nox  rult,  et  fosoifl  tellnrem  ampleelitnr  alia. 

And  Tasso  deicribei  Night  ooyering  the  sky  **  with  her  wings,"  Gier.  Lib.c.  viii.  11.57^— 

Borgea  U  Notte  in  tanto,  e  sotto  1'  all 
Reoopriva  del  oielo  i  campi  tmmensL 

Compaie  £^>enser  alto,  **  Faery  Queen,**  \i.  ▼!».  54  :— 

And  now  the  even-tide 
His  broad  black  wings  had  through  the  heavens  wide 
By  this  dispread. 

And  see  ^  Allegro,*'  ver.  6.— Dumstke. 

*  To  dovhte-^kade. 
i.  e.  to  double  the  natnnl  shade  and  darkness  of  the  place.  This  is  more  fnlly  expitncd 
in  HogBUS*s  tnnslation  of  this  passage  : —  , 

Nam  nnno  obsooras  Nox  atra  expandere  pennaa 

Cceperat,  atqne  nigias  nemomm  geminaze  tenebras.  I 

Thus  in  **  Comns,"  yer.  SS5 :" 

In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shadea. 

In  a  note  on  which  last  verse,  in  Mr.  Warton's  edition  of  the  **  Jnvenile  Poems,*  the 
following  line  of  Pacuvius,  dted  by  Cicero,  (^*  De  IMvinat.**  i.  14.)  u  exhibited  :— 

Tenebns  condnplioantur,  nootisqae  et  nimborma  ooeacat  nigrar. 

We  may  also  compaie  Ovid,  "  Met."  xi.  548  :— 

Tanta  vertigine  pontns 
Ferret,  et  inducta  pioeis  a  nubibus  umbra 
Onme  latet  ooslnm,  duplioataque  noctis  imago  est 

And  see  ibid.  521. — Dunster. 


«  And  now  wild  bea»tt  eanu/orik  the  woods  to  roam. 
This  brief  description  of  night  coming  on  in  the  desert  is  singularly  fine :  it  is  a  mall  bat 
exquisite  sketch,  which  so  immmediately  shows  the  hand  of  the  master,  that  his  laigw  and 
more  finished  pieces  can  hardly  be  rated  higher.     The  commencement  of  this  deecripdoB, 
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both  tn  respect  of  its  bq;iiiiuiig  with  an  hemistich,  and  also  in  the  sort  of  iostantaneouB 
eooiinf  on  of  night  which  it  represents,  resembles  much  a  passage  in  Tasso,  "  Gier.  Lib."  c. 

ni.  It.  71  :— 

Cod  diss*  sgU  ;—e  gia  U  Notte  oflcnm 

Havea  tutti  del  giomo  i  raggi  spenti^— DnifSTUt. 

The  description  of  iht  probable  manner  of  onr  Lord's  passing  the  forty  days  in  the 
vildmiai  is  tctj  pictoresqne ;  and  the  return  of  the  wild  beasts  to  their  paradisiacal 
mildness  is  finel  j  touched.  The  appearance  of  the  tempter  in  his  assumed  character  ;  the 
deq)  art  of  his  first  two  speeches,  covered,  but  not  totally  concealed,  by  a  semblance  of 
■mplicity ;  his  bold  avowal  and  plausible  vindication  of  himself ;  the  subsequent  detection 
of  his  fiUlacies,  and  the  pointed  reproofii  of  his  impudence  and  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  our 
Uened  Lord,  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  Indeed,  the  whole  conclusion  of  this  book 
abounds  so  moch  in  closeness  of  reasoning,  grandeur  of  sentiment,  elevation  of  style,  and 
braumy  of  nnmhen,  that  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  poetry  on  such  a  subject,  and 
(spedally  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  ever  produced  any  thing  superior  to  it. 

The  singular  beauty  of  the  brief  description  of  night  coming  on  in  tho  desert,  closes  the 
look  with  fuch  admirable  effect,  that  it  leaves  us  eon  ia  boeea  dioAw.— -Duvstuu 
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BOOK  II. 


1 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


It  is  Bometimes  usefiil  to  warn  the  reader  wbat  he  is  to  expect  in  each  portio&of  a 
lon|  poem,  as  it  is  offered  to  him.  The  second  book  of  the  '<  Paradise  Regstoed  " 
begms  soberly^ — ^perhaps  in  a  tone  almost  prosaic.  To  begin  low,  and  tiae  b/ 
a  gradoal  climax,  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  great  arts  of  b^otifnl  oompontico. 

The  anxiety  and  alarm  felt  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  at  missing  him  m  Mtt« 
while  detained  in  the  wilderness,  coming  suddenly  on  their  joy  at  the  discoTeiy  tf 
his  advent ;  and  the  pathetic  yet  patient  reflections  of  Mary  at  the  loss  of  te 
son,  though  related  with  extreme  plainness,  are  full  of  deep  interest,  and  the  mart 
affecting  natural  touches  :  they  abound  in  passages  which  excite  human  spnfafhj. 

Satan,  hitherto  defeated  in  his  temptations  of  our  Saviour,  now  resorts  agsm 
to  his  council  of  peers :  at  which  occurs  that  magnificent  dialogue  between  the 
sensual  Belial  and  him,  which  is  at  any  rate  ss  rich  and  poetical  as  the  fioot  in 
"  Paradise  Lost ; "  and  shows  a  vein  of  warmth,  and  imagery,  and  invention,  and 
language,  that  is  evidence  how  strongly  the  poet's  genius  was  yet  in  its  foil  bkma 
and  verdure.  Satan's  answer  to  Belial  is  the  more  powerful,  as  coming  from  the 
prince  of  darkness  himself :  how  then  does  the  lustful  fiend  stand  rebuked  ! 

Now  Jesus  had  fasted  forty  days,  and  began  to  suffer  by  hunger  :  Satan  adsM 
the  occasion,  and  resolves  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Our  Saviour,  weiiy  ud 
exhausted,  slept  under  the  cover  of  trees,  and  dreamed  of  food  supplied  by  sa  upi 
who  invited  him  to  eat.  He  waked  with  the  morning,  and  found  that  all  was  Mt 
a  dream: — 

Fasting  he  went  to  deep,  and  fasting  waked. 

He  walked  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  to  see  if  there  was  any  human  habitation  within 
reach  ;  and  there  a  rich  but  solitary  landscape  displayed  itself  before  him,  watA 
magically  by  Satan  and  his  imps,  for  the  purposes  of  the  delusion  which  was  to 
follow. 

While  gazine  upon  this  magnificent  prospect,  Satan  again  aoeosta  him,  uA 
endeavours  to  luann  his  faith  at  being  left  thus  destitute  : — 

As  his  words  had  end. 
Our  Saviour,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  bdield. 
In  ample  space,  under  the  broadest  shade, 
A  dinner  spread,  &c. 

Here  is  an  invented  array,  than  which  nothing  in  ^  Paradise  Loat  **  can  be  richer 
either  in  imagery  or  poetical  language. 

Our  Saviour  rejects  with  scorn  the  temptation  :  he  says  : 

I  can  at  will,  doubt  not,  as  soon  as  thou, 

CSommand  a  table  in  this  wildemesB, 

And  call  swift  flights  of  angels  ministrant, 

Array'd  in  glory,  on  my  cup  to  attend : 

Why  shouldst  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence 

In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find  ? 

And  with  my  hunger  what  hast  thou  to  do  ?  1 1 

Thy  pompous  delicacies  I  contemn. 

And  count  thy  specious  gifts,  no  gifts>  bat  guUes. 

Satan  grows  angry  at  the  refusal,  and 

With  that 
Both  table  and  proTlslon  vanisb'd  quite. 
With  sound  of  harpies*  wings  and  talons  heard. 

The  tempter  was  not  yet  to  be  foiled :  he  now  makes  an  offer  of  richesi  and 


I    dctoDta  upon  their  adTantages  for  the  purposes  of  that  dominion  which  he 
!    SMiiiies  that  our  Saviour  was  sent  to  ohtain. 

Jesus  answers,  that  wealth  without  Tirtue,  Talour,  and  wisdom,  is  impotent;  and 
l|  tliat  the  highest  deeds  have  been  performed  in  the  lowest  poverty :  he  then  expounds 
'  what  are  the  duties  and  what  are  Uie  cares  of  a  king ;  and  how  much  more 
desirable  it  is  to  surrender  a  sceptre,  than  to  gain  one. 

Were  there  in  this  book  nothing  but  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  part,  the 
thooditi  and  the  sentiments,  I,  for  one,  should  not  think  the  lees  of  it ;  but  it  is  not 
•o:^  tbcre  are  duly  intermixed  that  material,  those  picturesque  descriptions,  those 
Kriking  incidents  of  &ct,  which  the  common  critics  and  the  generality  of  readers 
more  espeeiaily  deem  to  be  poetry. 

The  whole  story  (and  it  is  a  beautiful  story)  is  in  part  practical,  though  operated 
OD  by  immaterial  beings,  whose  ddusive  powers  over  our  earthly  conduct  and  fate 
are  ooosistent  with  our  belief.  The  temptations  are  such  as  a  mere  human  being 
could  not  have  resisted ;  and  to  have  resisted  them  is  a  true  test  of  Christ's  divinity. 

Bat  the  aivnments  by  which  they  were  resisted,  contain  the  most  profound 
doctrisies  of  religion  and  morals,  such  as  for  ever  apply  to  human  life,  extend  and 
rarify  the  understanding,  and  elevate  the  heart.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
Vianed  the  grand  results  at  which  the  mighty  mind  of  Milton  had  arrived,  even  if 
tfasy  had  heea.  expressed  in  prose  ;  but  how  much  more  when  arranged  in  all  the 
^wmg  eloquence  of  poetrv  1  when  interwoven  in  a  sublime  story,  and  deriving 
ivactical  application  from  their  embodiments  and  their  progressive  influences! 

The  reply  to  the  allurements  of  female  beauty,  and  still  more  to  the  impotent 
splendour  of  wealth,  unaccompanied  by  virtue  and  talent,  is  an  outburst  of  ima- 
ginativt  strength  and  sublimity  :  it  is  wisdom  irradiated  by  glory.  Whoever  does 
9U  find  himself  better  and  happier  by  reading  and  reflecting  upon  those  grand  and 
•tntimental  arguments,  has  neither  head  nor  heart,  but  is  a  stagnant  congeries  of 
dMcy  eoIdnesB  and  inanimate  insusceptibility. 

We  nay  be  forgiven  for  dispensing  wiUi  all  poetry,  of  which  the  mere  result  is  inno- 
ecot  pleasure ;  that  is,  they  may  lay  it  aside  to  whom  it  is  no  pleasure.  But  this  is  not 
the  cue  with  Milton's  poetry :  his  is  the  voice  of  instruction  and  wisdom,  to  which  he 
who  reftses  to  listen,  u  guilty  of  a  crime.  If  we  are  so  dull,  that  we  cannot  under- 
(saod  him  without  labour  and  pain,  still  we  are  bound  to  undergo  that  labour  and  pain. 
They  who  are  not  ashamed  of  their  own  ignorance  and  inapprehensiveness  are  lost. 

I'or  the  purpose  of  fixing  attention,  I  suspect  that  Milton^s  latinized  style  is  best 
caleidated.  He  who  has  more  acquired  knowledge  than  native  and  quick  taste,  ought 
to  stady  him  aa  he  studies  Vii^  and  Homer  :  in  him  he  will  find  all  that  is  pro- 
foood  and  eloquent  in  the  ancient  classics,  amalgamated,  and  exalted  at  the  same 
time  by  the  aid  of  the  sacred  writings ;  all  working  together  in  the  plastic  mind  of 
tbe  most  nowerful  and  sublime  of  human  poets. 

StrengUi,  not  grace,  was  Milton's  characteristic :  his  grasp  was  that  of  an 
OMparing  giant ;  ne  showed  the  sinews  and  muscles  of  his  naked  form  :  he  put  on 
00  loft  garments  of  a  dove-like  tenderness :  he  neither  adorned  himself  with  jewels 
iMrgold  leaf ;  all  was  plain  as  nature  made  him. 

Thus  his  descriptions  of  scenerv,  of  the  seasons,  of  morning  and  evening,  were 
nch,  but  not  embellished  or  sophisticated.  In  this  book,  the  break  of  the  dawn, 
^  gathering  of  the  night  shades,  the  dark  covering  of  the  umbrageous  forests,  the 
vpen  aud  sunny  glades,  are  all  painted  in  the  sober  hues  of  visible  reality. 

There  is  nothing  enfeebling  in  anv  of  Milton's  visionariness.  His  bold  and 
vigorous  mind  braces  us  for  action  ;  his  strains  beget  a  patient  loftiness,  prepared 
for  temptations,  difficulties,  and  dangers. 

It  is  in  vain  for  authors  to  attempt  to  effectuate  this  tone  by  practising  the 
utifioee  of  composition :  it  is  produced  solelv  by  the  poet's  belief  in  what  he  writes ; 
by  his  being  under  the  impulse  of  the  ideal  presence  of  what  he  represents.  He 
docs  not  conjure  up  factitious  images,  factitious  feelings,  and  factitious  language, 
^'^^here  the  soul  is  wanting,  the  dress  or  form  will  be  of  no  avail. 

Milton's  purpose  was  to  represent  Uie  embodiment  and  refraction  of  what  he 
bslwred  to  be  truth.  What  was  visible  to  himself,  but  not  palpable  to  common 
^p^  except  by  the  Muse's  aid,  he  wanted  to  make  palpable  and  distinct  to  others. 
The  immaterial  world  is  covered  with  a  mist,  or  a  veil,  to  all  but  the  gifted  ;  unless 
they  become  a  mirror  for  duller  sights. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Tri  dtoelplMof  JmoMfVmBUf  mt  his  Img  mbaonoe,  ranan  amoogvl  ihmaaiitfm  nonowiitng  It  Ibvy 
also  giT«8  Tent  to  her  maternal  anxietj ;  in  the  expraaakm  of  whfcA  ilie  recaplniUNe  waaf 
ciremnetaiicee  reepecting  the  birth  and  early  life  of  her  Son. — Satan  again  CBeeCahli  iafMBal 
council,  reportalhe  bad  sacoeaa  of  his  first  temptation  of  our  bleand  Lord,  oalla  apee  tlMai 
for  ooonsel  and  aaaistanofr  Belial  propcMMS  the  tempting  of  Jesus  with  women.  Safeia  re- 
bukes Belial  for  his  disaolutenesib  charging  on  him  all  the  proillgacT  of  that  kind  ascribed  by 
the  poets  to  the  heathen  gods,  and  rejects  his  proposal  as  in  no  reelect  likely  to  meeea£ 
Satan  then  suggests  other  modes  of  temptation,  particularly  pmposing  to  avail  hfiOMalf  «tf 
our  Lord's  hungering ;  and,  taking  a  band  of  choeen  q»irits  with  him,  i^uius  to  remne  bit 

enterprise Jesus  hungers  in  the  desert.— Night  oomes  on ;  the  maDser  In  wbidi  eiir 

SaTiour  psoMi  the  night  Is  described. — ^Morning  advancca-  Batsn  again  appnan  to 
and,  after  expressing  wonder  that  he  should  be  so  entirdy  neglected  in  the 
where  others  had  been  miraculously  fed,  tinnpts  him  with  a  samptoons  banqoet  of  the 
moat  luxurious  kind.  This  he  n^ects,  and  the  banquet  vsnishee.— -Satsn,  finding  our  Lord 
not  to  be  assailed  on  the  ground  of  appetite,  tonpts  him  again  by  offering  him  ricbea,  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  power :  this  Jesus  also  rejects,  producing  many  instances  of  great  aotfcns 
performed  by  persons  under  virtuous  poverty,  and  specifying  the  danger  of  liehea*  and  the 
cares  and  pains  inseparable  from  power  and  greatnc 


Meanwhile  the  new-baptized",  who  yet  remain  d 

At  Jordan  with  the  Baptist,  and  had  seen 

Him  whom  they  had  so  late  expressly  call'd 

JesuB,  Messiah,  Son  of  God  declared^, 

And  on  that  high  authority  had  belieTed,  * 

And  with  him  talk'd,  and  with  him  lodged' ;  I  mean 

•  Meanvphile  the  new-bapUxtdt  && 
The  greatest,  and  indeed  jnstest  objection  to  tUa  poem  is  the  narrownoas  of  its  p1a&, 
which,  being  confined  to  that  single  scene  of  our  Saviour's  life  on  earth,  his  temptatieii  to 
the  desert,  has  too  much  sameness  in  it ;  too  much  of  the  reasoning,  and  too  little  of  tbe 
descriptive  part ;  a  defect  most  certainly  in  an  epic  poem,  which  ought  to  consist  of  a  prc^ 
and  happy  mixture  of  the  instructive  and  the  delightful.  Milton  was  himself,  no  doubt, 
sensible  of  this  imperfection,  and  has  therefore  very  judiciously  contrived  and  introdoeed 
all  the  little  digressions  that  could  with  any  sort  of  propriety  connect  with  bis  subject,  in 
order  to  relieve  and  refresh  the  reader's  attention.  The  following  convetiatioo  betwixt 
Andrew  and  Simon  upon  the  missing  of  our  Saviour  so  long,  with  the  Vii]g;in*8  reflections  o« 
the  same  occasion,  and  the  council  of  the  devils  how  best  to  attack  their  enemy^  are  is- 
stances  of  this  sort,  and  both  very  happily  executed  in  their  respective  wajs.  The  laoguage 
of  the  former  is  cool  and  unaffected,  corresponding  most  exactly  to  the  bumble,  ploui  cha- 
racter of  the  speakers  :  that  of  the  latter  is  full  of  energy  and  majesty,  and  not  inferior  to 
their  most  spirited  speeches  in  the  "Paradise  Lost" — Tbysiu 

^  Jenttt  Mestiakj  Son  ^  Ood  declared. 

This  is  a  great  mistake  in  the  poet.  All  that  the  people  cotild  collect  from  the  ^Ian- 
rations  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  voice  from  heaven,  was  that  be  was  a  great  pfophct, 
and  this  was  all  tliey  did  in  fact  collect :  they  were  uncertain  whether  he  was  their  prMsistd 
Messiah. — Warburton. 

But  surely  the  declaration,  by  the  voice  from  heaven,  of  Jesus  being  the  beloved  Son  of 
Ood,  was,  as  Milton  terms  it,  "high  authority  **  for  believing  that  he  wis  the  Me«isb.— 
John  the  Baptist  had  also,  John  i.  29,  expressly  called  him  **  the  Lamb  of  God  wbieb 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,*'  referring,  as  is  generallj  supposed,  to  Mab,  Itii.  7. 
And,  the  day  following,  John*s  giving  him  the  same  title,  "  Behold  the  lismb  of  (M  T 
(John  i.  36.)  is  the  ground  of  Andrew's  conversion,  who  thereupon  followed  Jesat ;  and 
having  passed  some  time  with  him,  declared  to  his  brother  Peter,  "  We  have  found  the 
Messias,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ/'  John  i.  41.— Dtmsrsa. 

f  And  wilh  Mm  talk'd,  and  with  kirn  lodged. 

These  particulsrs  are  founded,  as  Dr.  Newton  observes,  on  what  as  related  in  the  fifst 


Andrew  and  Simon',  famous  after  known, 

With  others  though  in  Holy  Writ  not  named ; 

Now  misaing  him,  their  joy  so  lately  found, 

(So  lately  found,  and  so  abruptly  gone)  '^ 

Began  to  doubt,  and  doubted  many  days. 

And,  as  the  days  increased,  increased  their  doubt. 

Sometimes  they  thought  he  might  be  only  shown', 

And  for  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 

Moses  was  in  the  mount  and  missing  long ;  ^^ 

And  the  great  Thisbite,  who  on  fiery  wheels 

Rode  up  to  heaven',  yet  once  again  to  come'. 

cl»|»ter  of  St.  John,  respecting  two  of  John^s  ditciples,  (one  of  whom  was  Andrew,  and  the 
other  prohcUy  John  the  Evangelist  himself)  following  Jesus  to  the  place  where  he  dwelt, 
and  abiding  with  him  that  daj. — DtTifSTSn. 

^7  mean 
Andrew  and  Simon. 

This  aonnda  very  prosaic;  but  I  find  a  like  instance  or  two  in  Harrington's  translation 
of  the  **  Orlando  Fnrioso,"  c.  xzxi.  st.  46: — 

And  calling  still  upon  that  noble  name, 
Thai  often  had  the  pagans  oyerooroe, 
I  mean  Rcnaldo's  house  of  Montalbane. 
And  apun,  st.  55  :— 

How  she  had  seen  the  bridge  of  the  pagan  made, 
I  moan  the  cruel  pagan  Rodomont — Nswroir. 

<  Sometimei  th^  tkmight  he  might  be  onlp  ehoum. 
Tiig.  "JEn.*'  vL  870  :— 

Ostendent  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  neo  ultra 
Ease  sinent. — Nswroir. 

'And  the  great  Thisbite,  loAo  onJUrp  wheele 
Bode  up  to  heaven. 
Elijah,  snatched  np  into  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot,  was  a  favourite  image  in  Milton's  early 
yean,  and  perfectly  coincided  with  his  cast  of  genius.    Thus,  in  his  "  Ode  on  the  Passion," 

St.  6: — 

See.  see  the  chariot,  and  those  rushing  wheels. 
That  whlrl'd  the  prophet  up  nt  Chebar  flood. 

And  **  In  Obit.  Pneaul.  Eliens.*'  ver.  49  :— 

Yates  ut  olim  raptns  ad  ccelum  senez, 
Auriga  currus  igneL 

And  I  think  we  may  trace  it  more  than  once  in  the  *'Prose  Works,'*  either  by  comparison 
or  allasion.     The  "  fiery- wheeled  throne,"  in**  11  Pcnseroso,"  has  another  origin. — T. 

W4XTOM. 

llr.  Dnnster  adds,  from  the  poet's  '*In  Proditionem  Bombardicam,*'  ver.  5  : — 

Bdlioet  hos  alti  missurus  ad  atria  ooeli, 

Bulphureo  curni,  flammivoliaquerotls: 
Qualiter  ille,  ferls  caput  inviolabile  Parcis, 

Llquit  lordanios  turbine  raptus  agros. 

MUton  seents,  in  his  descriptions  of  the  prophet,  to  have  had  in  mind  Sylvester,  "  Du 
Bart."  edit.  1621,  p.  72  :— 

Pure  spirit,  that  rapt'st  above  the  firmest  sphear, 
In  fiery  coaoh  thy  faithful  messeuger,  &c. 

See  likewise  the  note  ^  In  Obit.  Pfm.  El."  ver.  48.     Or,  as  Mr.  Dunster  also  remarks, 
Sylvester  might  have  been  a  prompter  in  the  following  lines,  "  Du  Bart."  p.  295  : — 

O.  thou  fair  chariot  flaming  brauely  bright. 
Which  lilce  a  whirl-winde  in  thy  swift  career 
Rapt'st  vp  the  Thesbit 

Maton,  in  like  manner,  writes  *'  vates  terne  Thesbitidis,"  Eleg.  iv.  97.     But  Castalio 
likewise  defends  this  orthography  :  '*  Elias  autem  Thesbita/'  &c.     Regum,lib.  iii.  cap.  1 7. 
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Therefore,  as  those  young  prophets  then  with  care 

Sought  lost  Elijah ;  so  in  each  pUioe  these 

Nigh  to  Bethahaia^  in  Jericho  ^ 

The  city  of  palms',  iEnon,  and  Salem  old, 

ed.  haaL  1573.  Dr.  Newton  expluas  ''  Thisbite"  by  mdding  ""Or  Tishbiie,**  as  Elijah 
U  called  in  tbe  Engli&h  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  that  Elijah  was  a  native  of  Th^be 
or  Tishbe,  a  city  of  tbe  country  of  Gilead,  beyond  Jordan.  Elijah  is  called  "  the  Thcsfatan 
prophet,**  in  Sandyt*8  "  Christ^  Pkaaion,**  ed.  1640,  p.  51. — Toon. 

t  Tet  one*  again  tc  come. 

It  hath  been  the  opinion  of  the  diuich,  that  there  would  be  an  Ellas  befine  Christ**  second 
coming,  as  well  as  before  his  first ;  and  this  opinion  the  learned  Mr.  Mede  supports  from 
the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  It.  5  :— ^^  Eteholdi  1  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the 
coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,*'  &c.  and  from  what  oar  SsTionr  says. 
Matt.  XTii.  1 1  :  — **  Elias  truly  shall  first  come,  and  restore  all  things.**  These  words 
our  Saviour  spake  when  John  Baptist  was  beheaded,  and  yet  speaks  as  of  a  thing  fntnre, 
^^  and  shall  restore  all  things.**  But  as  it  was  not  Elias  in  person,  but  only  in  spirit,  who 
appeared  before  our  Saviour*s  first  coming,  so  will  it  also  be  before  his  second.  The  resder 
may  see  the  arguments  at  large,  in  Dr.  Mede*s  Discourse  xxv.  which  no  doubt  Milton  had 
read,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fame  and  excellence  of  the  writer,  but  as  he  wbs  abo  his 
fellow-collegian. — Newtom. 

Though  our  Sariour  used  the  future  tense,  something  must  be  preriously  understood  to 
limit  the  sense  of  it  to  what  ihs  then  passed,  to  a  prophecy  already  accomplished.  Bishop 
Pearce,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  has,  ^  was  to  come  first  and  restore  all  things  :^ 
and  Beza,  in  a  note  on  the  place,  says,  *■*"  Hasc  autem  intelligenda  sunt  forma  dicendi  e  medio 
petita,  perinde  ac  si  dioeret  Christus,  Verum  quidem  est  quod  scribse  dicunt  etiam,  Tidelicet 
antcgressurum  fuisse  Messiam,  et  secutune  instaurationi  viam  apertumm ;  sod  dico  vobis, 
Eliam  jam  venisse,**  &c.  It  was  however  the  general  tradition  of  the  elder  writers  ai  the 
christian  church,  from  those  words  of  Malachi,  that  Elias  the  Tishbite  was  to  come  in  person 
before  our  Lord*s  second  advent ;  which  opinion  the  Jesuit  De  la  Cerda,  in  his  Commeft-  i 
tary  on  Tertullian,  "'■  De  Resurrect.  Carn.**  c.  23,  says,  all  the  ancient  Fathers  have  delivered,  I 
**  tradit  tota  Patrum  antiquitas.** — Dunstbs.  ' 

^  Nigh  to  Betkabara, 
It  has  been  observed  in  a  preceding  note,  (b.  i.  ver.  193.)  that  M.  D*Anvil]e,  in  the      1 
map  of  Judea  in  his  '*  G^ographie  Ancienne,**  has  laid  down  Bethabara  wrong.  Adrichomius,      | 
in  his  **  Theatrum  Terras  Sanctae,'*  places  Betbsbara  on  the  easteni  bank  of  the  riTcr  Jordan,      ' 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  Dead  Sea,  nearly  opposits  Jericho.     Indeed,  if  we  eonaidcr  it 
to  have  been  the  place  where  the  Israelites  passed  over  Jordan  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,      I 
on  whichever  side  of  the  river  we  place  it,  it  must  have  been  nearly  opposite  Jericho  ;  as  it      ' 
is  expressly  said,  Joshua  iii.  1 6,  '*  the  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho.**     The 
Eastern  travellers  also  show,  that  the  place,  where  the  tradition  of  that  country  supposes 
Jesus  to  have  been  baptized  by  John  in  Jordan,  was  not  more  than  a  day*s  journey  distant 
from  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  Jericho  lay  directly  in  the  way  to  it.     (See  Pocock*s  **  Travels 
in  the  East,"  snd  Maundrell*s  Journal.)     Bishop  Pearce  places  Bethabaim  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river  with  Jericho,  that  is,  on  the  western  bank.    This  opinion  he  grounds  on  what      < 
is  said.  Judges,  vii.  24,  about  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Ephnum  **  taking  the  waters,** 
(i.  e.  taking  possession  of  all  the  springs,)  from  them  "  unto  Bethabara  and  Jordan.*'  Betha- 
bars  indeed  (John  i.  28.)  is  described  **  beyond  Jordan,**  wtpay  rod  *IopSdrou  :  but  this 
bishop  Pearce  reconciles  by  showing  that  wipap  often  signifies  in  Scripture,  ^  on  the  side     ' 
of,*'  or  ""  on  this  side  of.**     For  this  construction  of  w^pov,  he  cites  many  authorities  in  his 
note  on  Matt.  iv.  15,  and  likewise  refera  to  Gaaaubon's  note  on  Johni.  28.  But  it  should       I 
be  observed  that  Beza  has  the  same  remark,  and  that  he  renders  w4pay  rov  *Iop8(irov»  not 
trant  Jordanum^  but  »eeus  Jordanum^  *'  nigh  to  Jordan,**  both  in  BIstt.  It.  15,  snd 
John  i.  28.  St.  Jerom,  **  Do  Nooiinibus  Hebneis,"  speaks  of  Bethabara,  as  standing  pSLVtly 
on  the  western,  and  partly  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Jordan. — Dumstisiu 

>  The  city  <tf  palms,  &c 
Jericho  is  called  *'  the  city  of  palms,**  Deut  xxxiv.  3  :  and  Josephus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  snd 
all  \vriterB,  describe  it  as  abounding  with  those  trees.     iBnon  is  mentioned,  John  iii.  23, 
as  is  likewise  Salim  or  Salem  :    but  there  appears  to  be  no  particular  reason  for  our 
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Macheras,  and  each  town  or  city  wall'd 

On  this  side  the  broad  lake  Genezaret, 

Or  in  Penea ;  but  retum'd  in  vain. 

Then  on  the  hank  of  Jordan^,  by  a  creek,  '* 

Where  winds  with  reeds  and  osiers  whispering  play  \ 

Mthor's  etUingit  **Silein  old,"  unlenbe  takes  it  to  be  the  aame  with  the  Shalem  mentioned 
G«n.  zzziii.  18,  or  confonndi  it  with  the  Salem  where  Melchizedek  was  king.  Machcnis 
WW  a  eaat]«  in  the  monntainous  part  of  Penea  or  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  which  river 
i*  well  known  to  nm  through  the  lake  of  Genezareth,  or  the  sea  of  Tibeiias,  or  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  at  it  it  otherwise  called  :  so  that  they  searched  in  each  place  on  this  side  Jordan,  or 
in  Persa,  v^poy  *lop9dif9v,  beyond  it. — Nkwton. 

By  the  ezpresaion,  **  on  this  side  the  broad  lake  Genezareth,"  I  would  understand,  not 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Penea,  but  b<'low  the  lake  of  Genezareth,  or  to  the 
soath  of  it,  between  that  and  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  or  the  Dead  Sea ;  which  is  exactly  the 
lituatien  of  the  places  here  mentioned,  none  of  which  could  be  properly  aaid  to  have  stood 
on  thb  side,  that  is,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Genezareth,  though  three  of  them 
stood  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Jordan.  Or  in  Perca,  may  be  only  understood  to 
mean  and  in  Penety  or  even  in  Penea  :  such  is  often  the  conjunctive  sense  of  vel,  snd 
sometimes  of  aui  in  Latin,  and  of  H  in  Greek.  It  is  probable  that  Milton  had  the  same 
idea  e€  the  aituation  of  Bctbibara  with  that  noticed  in  the  preceding  note,  as  admitted  by 
Bishop  Pcarce,  and  before  suggested  by  Beza  and  Casnubon.  This  he  msy  be  supposed  to 
have  acquired  from  Beza,  whose  translation  of  the  Greek  Testament  with  notes,  wo  may 
imagine,  was  in  no  small  degree  of  repute  at  the  time  when  our  author  visited  Geneva. 
Arcordingly,  the  6rst  plsce  where  he  makes  the  disciples  seek  Jesus  is  Jericho,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river  as  Bethabara,  and  the  nearest  place  of  any  consequence  to  it;  then  iEnon 
and  Salem,  both  likewise  on  the  same  side,  but  higher  up  towards  the  lake  of  Genezareth ; 
then  he  seems  to  make  them  cross  the  river  and  seek  him  in  all  the  places  in  the  opposite 
cunnuy  of  Penea,  down  to  the  town  and  strong  fortress  of  Machtrrus,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Josephaa,  **  De  Bello  Jud."  1.  vii.  c.  6.  Milton  had  good  authority  for  terming  Salem, 
**  Sslem  old."  St.  Jerom  shows  that  the  Salem,  Gen.  xxsiii.  18,  was  not  Jerusalem,  **  sed 
oppidum  juxta  Scytbopolim,  quod  usque  hodie  appellutur  Salem  ;  ubi  ostenditur  palatium 
Melcbizcdee,  ex  magnitudine  ruinarum  veteris  operis  ostendens  magnificentiam.**  See 
QieroDym.  Epist  cxxvi*  ad  Evag. — Dumstxr. 

J  On  Ike  bank  ^Jordan, 
Mr.  Dnnster  observes,  thai  Maundrell,  in  his  "Journey  to  Jerusalem,"  &c.  describes  the 
rivrr  Jordan  as  having  its  bonks  in  some  parts  covered  so  thick  with  bushes  and  trees, 
such  as  tamarisks,  oleanders,  and  willows,  that  they  prevented  the  water  from  being  seen 
till  any  one  bad  made  his  way  through  them.  In  this  thicket,  he  says,  several  sorts  of  wild 
benats  harbour,  which  are  frequently  washed  out  of  their  covert  by  the  sudden  overflowings 
af  the  river.  Hence  that  allusion  in  Jeremiah,  xlix.  19 :  *^  Behold,  he  shall  come  up 
like  a  Hon  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan."  The  same  critic  also  notices  the  reference 
Baae  to  the  leedy  banks  of  Jordan,  in  Giles  Fletcher's  *'  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death," 
St.  2: — 

Or  whistling  reeds  that  rutty  Jordan  laves. 
Hilton,  by  the  distinction  which  he  here  makes,  had  perhaps  noticed  Sandys's  account  of 
Jordan,  in  his  **  Trsvels ; "  who  says,  **  Passing  along,  it  maketh  two  lakes ;  the  one  in  the 
Vpper  Galilee,  named  Samachontia  (now  Houle),  in  the  summer  for  the  most  part  dry, 
oudgrowne  with  shrubs  and  reeds,  which  afford  a  shelter  for  bores  and  leoprirds ;  the  other 
ia  the  Inferior,  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  lake  of  Genezareth,  and  of  Tyberias,"  &c. 
p.  141,  edit.  1615.~ToDn. 

*  Whitperlng  play. 
The  whtspeting  of  the  wind  is  an  image  that  Milton  is  narlicularly  fond  of,  and  has 
iatrodoced  in  many  beautiful  passages  of  his  **  Paradise  Lost.''  Thus  in  the  opening  of  the 
fifth  bsok,  where  Adam  wakens  Eve : — 

then  with  voice 
Mfld  aa  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whiaper'd  thusi 

Re  slso  applies  whispering  to  the  flowing  of  a  stream ;  to  the  air  that  plays  upon  the 
vatef,  or  by  the  side  of  it ;  and  to  the  combined  sounds  of  the  breeze  and  the  current.  In 
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Plain  fishermen,  (no  greater  men  them  call  *) 

Close  in  a  cottage  low  together  got» 

Their  unexpected  loss  and  plaints  ont  breathed : 

Alas,  from  what  high  hope  to  what  relapse 
Unlocked  for  are  we  fallen !  oar  eyes  beheld 
Mesnah  certainly  now  come,  so  long 
Expected  of  onr  fistthers ;  we  have  heard 
His  words,  his  wisdom  full  of  grace  and  truth : 
Now,  now,  for  sure,  deliverance  is  at  hand ; 
The  kingdom  shall  to  Israel  be  restored : 
Thus  we  rejoiced,  but  soon  our  joy  is  tum'd 
Into  perplexity  and  new  amaze : 
For  whither  is  he  gone  ?  what  accident 
Hath  rapt  him  from  us  ?  will  he  now  retire 
After  appearance,  and  again  prolong 
Our  expectation  1    God  of  Israel, 
Send  thy  Messiah  forth ;  the  time  is  come ! 
Behold  the  kings  of  the  earth,  how  they  oppress 
Thy  chosen ;  to  what  highth  their  power  unjust 
They  have  exalted,  and  behind  them  cast 
All  fear  of  thee :  arise,  and  vindicate 
Thy  glory ;  free  thy  people  from  their  yoke  ! 
But  let  us  wait ;  thus  far  He  hath  perform'd. 
Sent  his  Anointed,  and  to  us  reveal'd  him. 
By  his  great  prophet,  pointed  at  and  shown 
In  publick,  and  with  him  we  have  conversed : 
Let  us  be  glad  of  this,  and  all  our  fears 
Lay  on  his  Providence ;  He  will  not  fail. 
Nor  will  withdraw  him  now,  nor  will  recall. 
Mock  us  with  his  blest  sight,  then  snatch  him  hence 
Soon  we  shall  see  our  Hope,  our  Joy,  return. 

Thus  they,  out  of  their  plaints,  new  hope  resume 
To  find  whom  at  the  first  they  found  unsought : 
But,  to  his  mother  Mary,  when  she  saw 
Others  retum'd  from  baptism,  not  her  Son, 


a     ' 
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the  fourth  book  of  this  poem,  he  terms  the  river  Ilyssus,  a  "  whispering  itreun :"  mbA  in 
'*  Pandise  Lost/'  b.  iv.  325,  he  describes 

a  tuft  of  shade  that  qob  a  green 
Btood  whispering  soft  by  a  fresh  fountain  side. 

In  his  '*  Lycidas,**  ver.  136,  likewise  he  addresses  the 

▼alleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  nse 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks. 

See  also  "  Paradise  Lo»C  h.  ir.  158.  viu.  516  :  "  The  mild  whisper  of  the  refivshing 
breeze'*  he  had  before  introduced  in  his  Latin  poem  "  In  Adventum  Yens,**  ver.  27,  which 
might  have  been  originally  suggested  to  him  by  Virgil's  **  Culex,"  ▼.  152 : 

At  circa  passim  fessK  cnbnere  oapeU*, 
Excelsisque  super  dumis ;  quoe  lenf  ter  adflans 
Aura  susurrantis  poesit  oonfundere  ▼enti.^-DuNRma. 

I  Plain  Jlthtnn€nt  (no  preaUr  men  than  calt). 
Thus  Spenser,  in  the  beginning  of  his  **■  Shepherd*s  Calendar :" — 

A  shepherd's  boy,  (no  better  do  htm  oall).~'NsWTOif . 


I 
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Nor  left  at  Jordan,  tidingB  of  him  none ; 

Within  her  breast  though  calm,  her  breast  though  pure, 

Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head,  and  raised 

Some  troubled  thoughts,  which  she  In  sighs  thus  dad  :  *^ 

O,  what  aTaiU  me  now  that  honour  high  "* 

To  have  conceived  of  God,  or  that  salute, — 

Hail,  highly  favour  d,  among  women  blest ! 
I  While  I  to  sorrows  am  no  less  advanced, 

I  And  fears  as  eminent,  above  the  lot  '" 

Of  other  women,  by  the  birth  I  bore ; 

In  such  a  season  bom,  when  scarce  a  shed 

Could  be  obtain'd  to  shelter  him  or  me 

From  the  bleak  air ;  a  stable  was  our  warmth, 

A  manger  his ;  yet  soon  enforced  to  fly  "  '^ 

Thence  into  £gypt,  till  the  murderous  king 

Were  dead,  who  sought  his  lifo,  and  missing  fill'd 

With  infant  blood  the  streets  of  Bethlehem : 

From  Egypt  home  retum'd,  in  Nazareth 

Hath  been  our  dwelling  many  years** ;  his  life  ^ 

Private,  unactive,  calm,  contemplative, 

■*  0,  uikat  avails  me  now  that  honour  high,  ho. 
Itt  serenl  parts  of  this  q;ieech  Milton  appears  to  have  bad  Yida  in  his  miud.     In  this 
opening  of  it,  at  yene  77,  and  from  Terse  87  to  92,  we  plainly  trace  him  to  Mary's  lamen- 
tation under  the  cross,  *'  Christ.**  ▼.  870 : — 

At  non  nerte  ollm  prspes  demissus  Olympo 

NantioJi  h«o  pavide  dederst  promiaaa  puelUe. 

Bio  ana  ante  alias  fliz  ego,  sio  ego  call 

Inoedo  regina?  mea  est  hme  gloria  magna. 

Hie  mens  altus  honoe.    Quo  regn  muncra  opima 

Obtulsmnt  mihi  post  partus  ?    Quo  earmlna  Iseta 

Cfvlestes  oecinere  ohorl,  si  me  lata  manebat 

Bore  tamen,  et  Titam,  oladem  hano  rlsura,  trahebam  ? 

Feliees  ill*,  natos  quibus  impius  haualt 

Insontes  regis  furor  !peo  In  limine  yit», 

Dum  tibi  vana  timens  fonns  molltur  acerbum. 

Ut  cuperon  te  diluvio  oecidisse  sub  illo  I 

Hos,  hos  horribili  monitn  trepidantia  oorda 

Terriilcans  senior  luctus  sperare  Jubebat, 

Et  oecinit  fore,  cnm  pectus  mlhi  flgeret  ensia : 

Nunc  alte  mucro,  nunc  alte  vulnus  adactum^^DuNsna. 

>  Yet  toon  enforced  to  fly »  he. 

!         We  may  compare  the  following  stanza  of  Giles   Fletcher's  "Christ's   Victory  in 

Htairen:" — 

And  yet  but  newly  he  was  infanted. 

And  yet  already  be  was  sought  to  die ; 

Tet  Boaroely  bom,  already  banished ; 

Not  able  yet  to  go,  and  forced  to  fly ; 

But  Boaroely  fled  away,  when  by  and  by 

The  tyrant's  sword  with  blood  is  all  defiled,  &o.— Dcnstsb. 

o  Jn  NoMareth 
Hath  been  our  dwelling  many  geart, 

\        She  mentions  this  as  part  of  their  distress ;  because  the  country  of  Galilee,  whereof  Nsza- 

\     Rth  was  a  dty,  was  the  most  despised  part  of  Palestine,  despised  by  the  Jews  themseWes : 

I     sod  therefore  Nathaniel  asketh  Philip,  John  i.  46, — ^*'  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out 

of  Naiareth  ?  ** — Nswroir. 

This  passage  does  not  strike  me  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  it  does  Dr.  Newton.     All 
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Little  snspicioiiB  to  anj  Idng*^ ;  bat  now, 

Full  grown  to  man,  acknowledged,  aa  I  hear, 

Bj  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  pnhlick  ahown. 

Son  own'd  from  heaven  by  his  Father  s  Toice,  " 

I  look'd  for  some  great  change ;  to  honour  ?  no ; 

But  trouble,  as  old  Simeon  plain  foretold. 

That  to  the  fidl  and  rising  he  should  be 

Of  many  in  IsnieP,  and  to  a  sign 

Spoken  against,  that  through  my  rery  soul  ** 

A  sword  shall  pierce :  this  is  mj  fiivoar* d  lot. 

My  exaltation  to  afflictions  high : 

Afflicted  I  may  be,  it  seems,  and  blest ''; 

I  will  not  aigue  that,  nor  will  repine. 

But  where  delays  he  now  ?  some  great  intent  " 

Conceals  him :  when  twelve  years  he  scarce  had  seen, 

I  lost  him,  but  so  found,  as  well  I  saw 

He  could  not  lose  himself*,  but  went  about 

His  Fathers  business* :  what  he  meant  I  mused. 

Since  understand ;  much  more  his  absence  now 

this  description  of  the  early  priv»te  life  of  our  Saviour  seems  tatber  downed  to  contrast 
and  to  give  more  effect  to  the  expectations  of  Mary,  where  she  says, 

but  BOW 

Full  grown  to  man»  admowledfed,  as  I  hear. 
By  John  the  Baptist,  and  In  pobUck  shown. 
Son  own'd  from  heaven  by  his  Fatherii  toIobw 
I  look'd  for  some  great  change.— Dimsraa. 

p  Hitli/i 
Private,  unnctive,  ceUm,  ofnUmpUUive, 
Little  nupiciaua  to  anp  king. 
Very  possibly  not  without  an  intended  reference  to  Bfilton's  own  way  of  life  after  tbe 
Restoration.— DuNSTKa. 

4  That  to  tJu/aU  and  rising  he  tkeuid  be 
Cfmany  in  lerael,  ico. 
See  St.  Luke  ii.  34,  35.     These  are  the  afflictions  that  Mary  noticee :  not  the  ctrran- 
stances  of  dwelling  in  a  disreputable  place ;  hut  her  anxiety  about  her  son,  and  what  sbs 
then  Bufiered,  and  was  still  to  suffer,  upon  his  account. — DmaTsa. 

r  Ajfflieted  I  may  be,  it  teenu,  and  Ueet 
How  charmingly  does  Milton  here  verify  the  character  he  had  before  given  of  the  blewd 
Yiif^  in  the  lines  above ! 

Within  her  breast  though  oalm.  her  breast  thoni^  pure. 
Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head. 

We  see  at  one  view  the  piety  of  the  saint,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  mother ;  and  I  think 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  beautiful  and  moving  than  the  sudden  start  of  fond  nB|a- 
tience  in  the  third  line,  **  but  where  delays  he  now  ?  ^  breaking  in  so  abruptly  open  tk 
composed  resignation  expressed  in  the  two  preceding  ones.  The  same  heauty  is  continQed 
in  her  suddenly  checking  herself,  and  resuming  her  calm  and  resigned  character  sgsin  ia 
these  words: — "  Some  great  intent  conceals  him."— Thymu 

■  He  could  not  lose  hiwn$e{f, 
A  conceit  and  jingle  unworthy  of  our  author. — Jos.  WaaToif. 
What  jingle  exists  between  found  and  Une  I  know  not ;  but  these  are  the  aisodstisBi 
of  language,  not  conceits :  contrariety  is  one  of  the  principles  of  sssocintion. 

<  But  went  about 
Hie  father's  business. 
**  And  he  said  unto  them.  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  mast  be 
about  my  Father's  business?"  Luke  ii.  49. — Dumbtkr. 
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Thna  long  to  some  great  parpoee  he  obecores. 
Bat  I  to  wait  with  patience  am  innied ; 
My  heart  hath  been  a  storehouse  long  of  things 
And  njings  laid  np,  portending  strange  events". 

Thus  Mary,  pondering  oft,  and  oft  to  mind  '** 

Recslling  what  remarkably  had  pass'd 
Since  first  her  salatation  heard,  with  thoughts 
Meekly  composed  awaited  the  fulfilling* : 
The  while  her  Son,  tracing  the  desert  wild, 
Sole,  but  with  holiest  meditations  fed. 
Into  himself  descended*,  and  at  once 
All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  set ; 
How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high : 
For  Satan,  with  sly  preface  to  return. 
Had  left  him  vacant ;  and  with  speed  was  gone 
Up  to  the  middle  region  of  thick  air. 
Where  all  his  potentates  in  council  sat : 
There,  without  sign  of  boast,  or  sign  of  joy  % 
Solicitous  and  blank,  he  thus  began : 

Princes,  Heaven's  ancient  sons,  ethereal  thrones ; 
Demonian  spirits  now,  from  the  element 
Esch  of  his  reign  allotted,  rightlier  call'd 
Powers  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  beneath^! 

•  Mp  heart  hath  been  a  »t<n'ehouse  long  efthingt 
And  tapinge  laid  up^  portending  strange  events. 

Allvding  to  what  is  Mid  of  her,  LuVc  ii.  19.  ''  But  Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and 
pondered  them  in  her  heart :  **  and  see  also  ver.  51.  So  consistent  is  the  part  that  she  acts 
Hew  with  her  character  in  Scripture. — Nbwtoh. 

Bj  rKuning  to  what  passed  at  the  river  Jordan  among  Jesus^s  new  disciples  and  fol- 
Inwen  upon  his  ahsence,  and  bj  making  Mary  express  her  maternal  feelings  upon  it,  the 
peet  has  given  an  eitent  and  varietj  to  his  subject  It  might  perhaps  be  wished  that  all 
wUch  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Virgin  respecting  the  early  life  of  her  son.  had 
beea  confined  solely  to  this  place,  instead  of  apart  being  incorporated  in  our  Lord's  soliloquy 
in  the  first  book.  There  it  seems  awkwardly  introduced  ;  but  here  I  conceive  her  speech 
ougbt  have  been  extended  with  good  effect. — Dunstcr. 

▼  With  thaughU 
Meektg  eiompoied  awaited  the/ulJUling, 
Tbis  is  beautifully  expressed.  There  is  a  passage  somewhat  similar,  in  "  Paradise  Lost,** 
b.  ni.  596,  where  Michael,  having  concluded  what  he  had  to  show  Adam  from  the  moun- 
tain, sod  what  he  bad  farther  to  inform  him  of  in  narration  there,  says  they  must  now 
descend  from  this  *^top  of  speculation  ;**  and  bidding  Adam  "  go  waken  Eve,"  adds. 

Her  also  I  with  gentle  dreams  have  calm'd 
Portending  good,  and  all  her  spirits  oompoaed 
To  meek  submission.— Dcnstbr. 

Pen.  Sat.  It.  23, '  ^*'*'  himself  descended. 

Vt  nemo  in  seee  tentat  deeoendne !— Nswton. 


>  7%er«,  without  sign  nfboatt,  or  sign  nfjop. 
In  contrast  to  the  boasting  manner  in  which  Satan  had  related  his  success  against  man, 
00  his  retuTD  to  Pandamonium,  "*  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  x.  460. — Domster. 

7  JktHonian  spirits  now,  from  Vke  eitment 
I  EaA  efhU  reign  aUotted,  righUier  caWd 

I  Powers  t^ffire^  air,  water,  and  earth  beheath  I 

It  tns  a  notion  among  the  ancients,  especially  among  the  Platonists^  that  there  were 
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(So  may  we  hold  our  place  and  theee  mild  seata  ^ 

Without  new  trouble !)  such  an  enemy 

Is  risen  to  invade  ns,  who  no  leas 

Threatens  than  our  expalsiou  down  to  hell ; 

I,  as  I  undertook,  and  with  the  vote 

Consenting  in  full  frequence*  was  impower'd,  "* 

Have  found  him,  view'd  him,  tasted  him» ;  but  find 

Far  other  labour  to  be  undergone 

Than  when  I  dealt  with  Adam,  first  of  men : 

Though  Adam  by  his  wife's  allurement  fell. 

However  to  this  man  inferiour  far^ ;  ^* 

If  he  be  man  by  mothers  side  at  least, 

With  more  than  human  gifts  from  Heaven  adom'd, 

demons  in  cmcb  element,  some  Tiuble,  othen  invisible,  in  the  ttther,  and  fire,  sod  air,  and 
water;  so  that  no  part  of  the  world  was  devoid  of  soul,  as  Alcinons,  in  his  svmmsiy  of 
the  Platonic  doctrines,  sajrs,  cap.  5.  Michael  Psellus,  in  his  dialogae  concerning  the  open- 
tion  of  demons,  from  which  Milton  borrowed  some  of  his  notions  of  spirits,  ^esks  to  the 
same  purpose ;  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  demons,  and  of  all  sorts  of  forms  and  bodies; 
so  that  the  sir  above  us  and  around  us  is  full,  the  earth  snd  the  sea  are  full,  and  the  irnnost 
and  deepest  recesses :  and  he  divides  them  into  ux  kinds ;  the  fiery,  the  aery,  the  arthv, 
the  watery,  the  subterrsneous,  and  the  lucifugous,  p.  45,  edit.  Lutet.  Fans.  1615.  But 
the  demons  not  only  resided  in  the  elements  and  partook  of  their  nature,  bat  also 
preuded  and  ruled  over  them ;  as  Jupiter  in  the  air,  Vulcan  in  the  fire,  Neptune  in  the 
water*  Cybele  in  the  earth ;  and  Pluto  under  the  earth. — Nkwton. 

«  In /Ml /Sequence, 
Milton,  in  his ''  History  of  England,"  has  aaid, ''  The  assembly  was  full  and  fr^oeDt :" 
and  in  ^^Pandiie  Lost,"  b.  i.  797»  the  council  of  devils  was  **  frequent  and  full.**    Here 
the  adjective  is  formed  into  a  substantive,  as  in  b.  i.  128  :  and  Shskqieare  uses  it  in  the 
same  manneri  ^  Timon,"  a.  v.  s.  3. 

Tell  Athens,  In  the  freqnenee  of  degree. 
From  high  to  low  throogbont— Nawroir. 

a  Tatted  him. 
This  is  a  Gredsm.   Tt^ofuu  signifies  not  only  guttOf  but  likewise  e:rperiar,  perietilum 
facto, — DuNSTsa. 

^  Ho¥fever  to  fhU  man  inferiour  far,  &c 
I  have  ventured  to  correct  the  punctuation.  The  passage  in  the  first  editions,  and  in  Dr. 
Newton*S|  stands  pointed  thus  : 

However  to  this  man  inferiour  far. 

If  be  be  man  by  mother's  side  at  least. 

With  more  than  human  gifts  from  Heaven  adom*d,  4m. 

On  this,  Mr.  Calton  observes :  ^  The  Tempter  had  no  doubt  of  Christ's  being  a  man  by 
the  mother's  side;  but  the  want  of  a  comma  in  its  due  place  after  *  if  he  be  man,*  bath 
puzzled  both  the  sense  and  the  construction.  He  it  must  be  understood  at  the  end  of  the 
verse  to  support  the  syntax ; 

If  he  be  man«  by  mother's  ride  at  least  (he  is).** 

Dr.  Newton  has  however  preserved  the  pointing  of  Milton's  own  edition,  becanse  some, 
he  says,  may  choose  to  join  the  whole  together,  and  understand  it  thus  :  Satsn  had  beard 
Jesus  declared  from  Heaven,  and  knew  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  now,  after  the  trial 
he  had  made  of  him,  he  questions  if  he  be  man  even  by  the  mother's  side ;  **  If  he  be  man  br 
mother's  side  at  least."  He  farther  observes,  that  it  is  the  purport  of  Satan,  in  this  speech, 
not  to  say  any  thing  to  the  evil  spirits  that  may  lessen,  but  every  thing  that  may  raise 
their  idea  of  his  antagonist.  It  seems  to  me  thst  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  (hii 
passage.  Dr.  Newton  certainly  sees  it  in  its  tme  light :  but  I  oonceive  his  sense  of  it  u 
strengthened  and  brought  forward  with  additional  beauty,  and  the  whole  of  the  sentence  is 
rendered  more  clear  and  perfect,  by  the  punctuation  which  I  have  adopted  ;  and  which  I 
think  most  probable  to  have  been  intended  by  Milton. — DmsTBa. 


I 
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PeifectloDs  abaolnte,  graces  divine. 

And  amplitude  of  mind  to  greatest  deeds". 

Theiefore  I  am  retam'd,  lest  confidence  '*^ 

Of  my  saccesB  with  Eve  in  ParadiBe 

Deceive  ye  to  persiiasion  over-sure 

Of  like  succeeding  here :  I  summon  all 

Rather  to  be  in  readiness,  with  hand 

Or  counsel  to  assist ;  lest  I,  who  erst  ^** 

Thought  none  my  equal,  now  be  over-match'd. 
i'  So  spake  the  old  serpent,  doubting ;  and  from  all 

With  clamour  was  assured  their  utmost  aid 
I  At  his  command :  when  from  amidst  them  rose 

Belial,  the  diBsolutest  spirit  that  fell,  ^"^ 

The  sensoalest ;  and,  after  Asmodai, 

The  fleshliest  incubus** ;  and  thus  advised : 
Set  women  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  walk% 

1  c  With  mere  than  human  g{/lifrom  Heaven  ad&rn*d, 

I  Per/utiont  absoluUt  graces  divinet 

'  And  amplUwU  <^mind  to  greatest  deeds, 

Hanj  Mam  of  the  **  Panulise  Regained  *'  haTe  been  censured  as  barsh  and  inhannonioua ; 

•  Vot  eren  of  theoe  the  greater  part  may  be  vindicated,  (at  it  has  been  done  in  some  instances  bj 
Mr.  Thjer)  bj  showing  that  they  were  rery  (kr  from  being  of  that  kind  qtuu  ineuria 
fftdU ;  and  that  many  of  them  are  peculiarly  expressive,  and  were  pitrposelj  designed  as 
rath  by  the  poet.  The  three  lines  above  cited  seem  however  secure  from  every  possibility 
of  diMpprobation  :  they  are  so  eminently  beautiful,  that  they  must  strike  every  ear  that  is 

!     not  quite  devoid  of  feeling  and  of  taste.     Mr.  Thyer  particularly  notices  the  fine  effect  of 

I     the  last  line,  and  the  dignity  and  significancy  of  the  expression  "amplitude  of  mind  ;" 

'  which  he  also  supposes  might  hiave  been  suggested  by  the  following  passage  in  Tully's  "  Tusc. 
Diipot.**  iL  25. — **  Hoc  igitur  tifai  propone,  amplitudinem  et  quasi  quandam  exaggerationem 
qiuun  altissimam  mnimi»  qosB  maxime  eminet  contemnendis  et  despiciendis  doloribus,  unam 

I    c«e  omnium  xem  pulcherrimam."— Dumstbr. 

i  *  Betiah  Ihe  dissotuUst  spirit  that/ett, 

,<  The  sensuatest  /  and,  a,fUr  Asmodai, 

Thtjteshliest  incubus. 

I  bave  heaid  these  three  lines  objected  to  as  harsh  and  inharmonious,  but  in  my  opinion 

I    the  very  objection  points  out  a  remarkable  beauty  in  them.     It  is  true,  they  do  not  run 

<    very  smoothly  off  the  tongue ;  but  then  they  are  with  much  better  judgment  so  contrived, 

I    that  the  reader  is  obliged  to  lay  a  particular  emphasis,  and  to  dwell  for  some  time  upon  the 

I    word  in  each  verse  which  most  strongly  expresses  the  character  described,  viz.  "  dissolutest, 

>    Kssualest,  fleahliest."     This  has  a  very  good  effect  by  impressing  the  idea  more  strongly 

Dpra  the  mind,  and  contributes  even  in  some  measure  to  increase  our  aversion  to  the 

odiona  chancter  of  Belial,  by  giving  an  air  of  detestation  to  the  very  tone  of  voice  with 

which  these  verses  must  necessarily  be  read. — Thyxr. 

This  tt  a  just  remark  of  Thyer ;  it  is  happy  where  the  metre  requires  that  the  strongest 

iceent  should  he  thrSwn  where  it  is  most  necessary  to  enforce  the  sense. 

The  cfaarscter  of  Belial  in  the  ^  Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  part  he  sustains  there,  sufficiently 

,    show  how  properly  he  is  introduced  upon  the  present  occasion.     He  is  here  said  to  be  the 

"" fleshliest  incubus  after  Asmodai;'*  or  "Asmadai,"  as  it  is  written, '' Paradise  Lost," 

,.    h.  vi.  365 ;  or  *'  Asmodeus,'*  h.  iv.  168,  the  lustful  angel  who  loved  Sarah  the  daughter  of 

Raguel,  and  destroyed  her  seven  husbands,  as  we  read  in  the  book  of  Tobit-— Nxwroir. 

•  Bet  tpomen  in  his  eye,  &o. 
As  this  temptation  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  it  could  not  with  any  propriety  have 
^«cn  proposed  to  our  Saviour ;  it  is  much  more  fitly  made  the  subject  of  debate  among  the 
^^^kcd  spirits  themselves.  All  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  power  of  beauty,  and  all 
^  can  be  alleged  to  depreciate  it,  is  here  summed  up  with  greater  force  and  elegance, 
than  I  erer  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  other  author.— Niwtoh. 
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:  »  tm  I  n  is^  ^r^'jt  «f  Taa*.  vfere  Sataa  fagjetis  to  Hedraait 


A   ':«.  ^^r  ^    ^^  ^* .  i»N*-^.=k.  -wjNtn?*.  voacn  to  kftve  been  no  itnogrr  to  ike 
-^r*-!:^  ^'*~«»:'  s^  a  :%-«»>«  r    .-^^i.     ix  !;»  sna  EjcfT  W  ^eaks  feelingly  of  tbe  power 

4. 


>  rtt  ^««« —  -  ii'vr-  ^^  ~x»  &  :»  4er  ic  xjBeacoL  W  BtntMst  tbe  fint  time  of  his  faUinf; 
^  •*«-.  2r  ae*  f  x:*-^2-.-<Kx  "s^  MT  -wnv  j«.^ur  walks«  in  or  about  London ;  «:n  tud- 
'X  ?: '  -c^  :■.  c-t  i~  -^r^^cx**.  k-  zal  ««  utwivu^tr  of  ArcltfiBf  ba  affectioa  uid  gainii^ 
^«-  A.*t  .2.  r  s^xtf  :^  .  n  's&a  &  a:-2  -l*v  w>,2ie»  -«  sre  b<T  apun,  and  lattcrt  hb  imoginaricp 
231.  <c<-  x-tc*  >  >.  K  v».t:  K  «>"*—*»*-  p^T  ^  k>  Isilas  SonnetK^  and  his  Cansone,  arc 
'Ai&a-'  -""^  «:->  «r'v  ^  -?.j»  x:>^n«  V*  Lr«a«Mx.  [Bb>«ai«]  a  jonnf  ladj  vbom  be  bad 
•:^*.  -^^^  «  {.AC  ^«.  «^  tt  jk  fe  «nca.ae»  s  ikree  Lata  rpifnnia..  But  tbcae  wen 
u^.  :<L  ^<«  <it^  ^c!-  A  :.«-  -IV  ^u  Ytc  c  a  vac^  'jl-xx  and  cmdicr  period,  when  be  wrote 
uc  ^^^  .  ^<M.*^  ^c  r.* .  L^n  arrov-  omrrsec  wr^  at  icast  a  lanesabnnce  of  tbe  varioici 
***-  v^-^a^-  j^ATt-Br-i^s^  K  *rtj—  T^ear  «x^5bz»  Iiars«  ver.  155  to  rer-  169,  wrre 
xr*<'rv    t.    ».  X'tfL.     >  >  "s^-aLa^  rxac  t*  pMt  bat  given  motv  gncefal  and  attncti^ 

A    %ni;.  -     r^ot  1L.:-jQ.  A  x»  ^m«s  Mraaiss  of  Etv,  eadi  in  a  new  aspect  asd 

r    ^.A^aR. 


-»"»#  •r*»*  Ali^  «-  ^s  iT-Tih,  t«  «j 


>«  «iso  *  FV«ub«  t***?."*  i.  3^  4^?  *. 

F-.-'-tj;*^  ^  N,a  -y-mxim  >en«.  :a«r  .k^-r^cua  *f  bcnntr  in  **  Solomon's  Song,"  di.  tL  4  : 
— 1^  Tmu  tft  xr&a  ir^^.  O  a,«  *.•«««.  as  Tj^b^  camclj  as  Jcnnskm,  tcniUe  as  an  anaj 
WKa  'aaaaKCSi." — X.r«i«L 

la  ;ae  siMr manncz.  Hiliuo.  j.  i^  .»»«:>>»  af  Eve,  *•  Pkndise  t«t,"b.  liiL  504  :— 


T^^  in  **  Ptenaemauk**  53 : 

SkBootiiiBs  Aa  xn»e4  beoar  of  1 

J  Dmmami  vtlA  (. ^ 

Tbia  beautiful  czpccKum  wtm  fonaed  partly  upon  Honce,  Od.  It.  L  30— 


•nd  pnrtlj,  a»  Mr.  Tbyer  tbinka,  from  a  pMmge  in  tbe  **  Andria  "  of  Tetcnee,  a.  iT.  s.  I  :— 
rfcu  tfbi  aaftia  eme  bee  ▼Imih  aobdna  cat  gaadinm. 
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At  will  the  numliest,  reaolutest  breast, 

Aft  the  inagnetick^  hardest  iron  draws. 

Women,  when  nothing  else,  beguiled  the  heart 

Of  wisest  Solomon,  and  made  him  build,  ''** 

And  made  him  bow,  to  the  gods  of  his  wives. 

To  whom  quick  answer  Satan  thus  retum'd  : 
Belial,  in  much  uneven  scale  thou  weigh^st 
All  others  by  thyself;  because  of  old 

Thou  thyself  doat'st  on  womankind,  admiring  '^^ 

Their  shape,  their  colour,  and  attractive  grace. 
None  are,  thou  tlunk'st,  but  taken  with  such  toys. 
Before  the  flood  thou  with  thy  lusty  crew. 
False  titled  sons  of  God ',  roaming  the  earth. 
Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men, 
And  coupled  with  them,  and  begot  a  race. 
Have  we  not  seen,  or  by  relation  heard"", 

'*  Credulous  "  might  have  been  soggeflted  by  an  ode  of  Horace,  which  Milton  faimsclf 

Qni  nunc  te  fruitur  credulos  auren ; 
Qui  semper  vaciiam,  ftc — ^Dohstsa. 

^  Am  the  maffiuHck,  &o. 

It  ahould  be  the  magnet,  or  magnetic  atone.  But  Milton  often  converts  the  adjective, 
and  inea  it  as  the  substantiYe. — Newtoh. 

Liidan  bath  this  umile  in  his  *'  Imagines,"  vol.  ii.  p.  2,  ed.  Gmv. : — ^*  But  if  the  fair  one 
once  look  upon  you,  what  is  it  that  can  get  you  from  her  !  she  will  draw  you  after  her  at 
pleasure,  bound  hand  and  foot,  just  as  the  loadstone  draws  iron.*'  We  may  observe,  that 
Mdton,  by  restraining  the  comparison  to  the  power  of  beauty  over  the  wisest  men  and  the 
most  stoical  tempers,  hath  given  it  a  propriety  which  is  lost  in  a  more  general  application. 
— Calton. 

CUodian, having  very  poetically  described  the  powers  of  the  miignet,  concludes  his  "Idyl- 
liom,'*  inamannerthatpossiblymighthave  suggested  to  Milton  some  of  the  preceding  lines  : — 

Que  dnras  Jungit  conoordia  mentes  ? 
Flagrat  anbela  silex»  et  aniioam  saucia  sentlt 
Materiem,  placidosque  chalybs  oognoscft  amores. 
Bio  Venus  borrifloum  belli  compescere  regem, 
Et  vultu  moUire  solet,  cum  sanguhie  pnecepa 
JEstuiit.  et  strtctls  mucronibua  asperat  iraa 
Bola  feris  occurrit  equis,  solvttqiie  tumorem 
Pectoris,  et  blando  prccordia  temperet  igni. 
Pax  animo  tranqulibi  datur,  pugnasque  calaitea 
Deserit,  et  rutilas  declinat  in  oscula  cristas. 
Qu«  tibi,  ssve  pner.  non  e«t  permissa  potestas  ? 
Tu  magnum  superas  fulmen,  &c.— Dunstbb. 

1  Btfore  Ouftood  thou  with  thjf  liutjf  crew, 
FeUte  tiUtd  sons  cfQod^  dec. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  our  author  has  so  often  adopted  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  angels 
having  commerce  with  women,  founded  upon  that  mistaken  text  of  Scripture,  Gen.  vL  2  : 
— '^'The  sons  of  Ood  saw  the  daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair;  and  they  took  them 
wives  of  all  which  they  chose.*'  See  ''  Paradise  Lost,*'  b.  iii.  463,  &c.  But  though  he 
teems  to  favour  that  opinion,  as  wo  may  suppose,  to  embellish  his  poetry ;  yet  he  shows 
elsewhere  that  he  understood  the  text  rightly,  of  the  sons  of  Seth,  who  were  the  worship- 
pers of  the  true  God,  intermarrying  with  the  daughters  of  wicked  Cain,  **  Paradise  Lost/' 
b.  xL  6*21.  625.— NswToir. 

■*  Have  ufe  not  seen,  or  by  relation  heard. 
This  passage  is  censured  by  Dr.  Warburton,  as  suiting  only  the  poet  speaking  in  his  own 
penoD ;  but  snrely  there  it  no  impropriety  in  the  arch-fiend*s  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  fikUea  of  the  heathen  mythology,  and  the  amours  and  adventures  of  their  gods,  or. 
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In  courts  and  regal  chamberB  how  thon  Inrk'st, 

In  wood  or  grove,  by  mo&sy  fountain  aide. 

In  valley  or  green  meadow  %  to  way-lay  '" 

Some  beauty  rare,  Calisto,  Clymene, 

Daphne,  or  Semele,  Antiopa, 

Or  Amymone,  Syrinx  %  many  more 

Too  long  P ;  then  lay  at  thy  scapes  *>  on  names  adored, 

(according  to  Milton^s  tTstem)  hia  own  infernal  compeers.  If  we  ccnanre  this  patafk,  ve 
muat  tUll  more  deriatvely  condemn  one  in  the  fourth  hook  ;  where,  m  snswer  to  Sisad'* 
speech,  describing,  while  he  shows  it,  the  splendonr  of  Imperial  Rome,  our  Lord,  takias 
up  the  subject,  carries  on  the  description  to  the  laznrious  way  of  liTiiig  among  the  Romaos 
of  that  time^  with  this  rerse  in  a  parenthesis, — 

For  I  ha^e  also  heard,  periiapa  hftve  read.— Drmnu. 

B  In  WMd  &r  gro9€»  bjf  mMtt/omntaim  t»dM, 
In  valUf  or  green  tneadaw. 
Thus  in  Shakspeare*s  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'  Pock,  tpeakiag  of  Oberoa  and 
Titania,  sajs  :— 

And  now  fhqr  nerer  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
B J  fountain  dear,  Stc^—Uvnwrau 

"  CalUto^  Clymen§, 
Daphntt  or  SewuU,  Antiopa^ 
Or  Amynunu,  Spritue. 

All  these  mistreasee  of  the  gods  might  hare  been  famished  from  OTid,  onr  aather'i 
fayourite  Latin  poet. — Duxsteiu 

P  if  any  more 
Too  long. 

A  condse  waj  of  speaking  for  "manj  more  too  long  to  mention."  The  anther  had 
used  it  before,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iii.  473.  Indeed  more  would  have  been  "  too  long," 
and  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  not  enumerated  so  many  of  the  lores  of  the  god». 
These  things  are  known  to  every  school-boy,  but  add  no  dignity  to  a  dtTine  poem :  and 
in  my  opinion  are  not  the  most  pleasing  subjects  in  punting  any  more  than  in  poetry. 
— Nkwton. 

Poetry,  as  strictly  discriminated  from  prose,  may  he  defined,  e]ev«.ted  and  oraa- 
mented  language.  Among  the  most  allowed  modes  of  elcTuting  and  decorating 
language,  independent  of  metrical  arrangement,  mythological  references  and  allusioBS,  and 
classicfd.  imitations  hold  a  principal  place.  A  poet  precluded  from  these  would  be  misetably 
circumscribed ;  and  might  vrith  equal  or  better  effect  relate  the  fable  which  he  im^ses, 
the  historic  facts  which  he  records,  or  tlie  precepts  which  he  lays  down,  in  that  ^ledes  of 
language  which  asks  no  ornaments  but  purity  and  perspicuity.  A  divine  poem  ccrtsialy 
requires  to  be  written  in  the  chastest  style,  and  to  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  the  |^are  of 
false  ornament :  but  it  must  still  be  considered  that  the  great  reason  of  exhibiting  any 
serious  truths,  and  especially  the  more  interesting  facts  of  religious  history,  through  the 
medium  of  poetry,  is  thereby  more  powerfully  to  attract  the  attention.  Poetry,  to  plesar, 
must  continue  to  be  pleasing.  In  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  his  referenoee  and  allasiows 
the  poet  shows  the  perfection  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  as  much  as  in  any  other  drcttia- 
stance  whatever ;  and  Milton  has  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  this  respect.  How 
beautifully  has  he  sprinkled  his  **  Paradise  Lost*'  with  the  flowers  of  classic  poetry,  md  the 
fictions  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  I  And  he  has  done  this  with  so  judicious  a  haad, 
with  a  Binrit  so  reverent,  that  the  most  religiously  delicate  ear  cannot  hut  he  captivaMd 
with  it.  I  confess  my  surprise  that  Dr.  Newton  does  not  see  the  passage  before  us  in  this 
light.  It  appears  to  me  not  only  in  the  highest  degree  justifiable,  but  absolutely  as  on»  of 
those  loei  laftdandi  which  the  bestcritics  ever  delight  to  exhibit  from  the  worics  of  the  mefr 
eminent  poets.  Milton  here  admirably  avails  himself  of  the  fabulous  amours  of  the  heathen 
deities  :  he  transfers  them  to  the  fallen  angels,  and  to  Belial  and  **his  lusty  crew;**  sad 
by  the  judicious  application  of  these  disgraceful  tales,  he  gives  them  a  propriety  which  thrr 
never  before  possessed ;  he  furnishes  even  the  schooUboy  with  a  moral  to  the  fhUe  which 
he  has  been  reading :  and  recalls  to  maturer  minds  the  classical  beauty  of  these  fkbuleu 
descriptions,  which  at  once  relieve  and  adorn  his  divine  poem« — Dunitkr. 
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ApoUo,  Neptune,  Jupiter,  or  Pan ',  *•' 

S^yr,  or  Faun,  or  Sylran?    But  these  haunts 

Delight  not  all :  among  the  sons  of  men. 

How  many  have  with  a  smile  made  smidl  account 

Of  beauty  and  her  lures,  easily  scom'd 

All  her  assaults,  on  worthier  things  intent !  ^^ 

Remember  that  Pellean  conquerour  % 

A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  East 

He  slightly  Tiew'd,  and  slightly  overpass'd ' ; 

How  he,  surnamed  of  Africa,  dismiss'd. 

In  his  prime  youth,  the  fiur  Iberian  maid". 

For  Solomon,  he  lived  at  ease ;  and,  full 

Of  honour,  wealth,  high  fare,  aim*d  not  beyond 

Higher  design  than  to  enjoy  his  state ; 

Thence  to  the  bait  of  women  ^  lay  exposed : 

But  he,  whom  we  attempt,  is  wiser  far 

Than  Solomon,  of  more  exalted  mind, 

4  Thy  icapet. 
TUs  if  a  GaUidtnif  4ehappie^  a  prank  or  frolic. — Dunstcr. 

'  ApoUo,  Neptune,  Jupiter »  or  Pan. 
Calitto,  Semele,  and  Antiopa,  'were  mistrestes  to  Jupiter ;  Clyroene  and  Daphne,  to 
Apollo ;  and  Syrinx,  to  Pan.  Both  here  and  elsewhere,  Milton  considers  the  gods  of  the 
iMAtheas  as  demona  or  deTils.  Thus,  in  the  Septuagint  Tersion  of  the  Psalms,  Tldtrrts  ol 
fcol  rw  4$imw  9«uti6wm,  Psalm  ic?i.  5,  and  likewise  in  the  Vulgate  Latin,  **  Quoniam 
ooimt  Dii  gentium  demonia/*  And  the  notion  of  the  demons  having  commerce  with 
WMnen  ia  tlra  shape  of  heathen  gods  is  very  ancient,  and  is  expressly  asserted  by  Justin 
Msrtjr,  *"  Apol.**  i.  p.  10,  and  33,  edit.  Thirlhii.— Niwtok. 

•  Remember  that  Pellean  eonquerour,  Ac. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  bom  at  Pella  in  Macedonia  :  his  continence  and  clemency  to 
Hvius's  qncen  and  daughters,  and  the  other  Persian  ladies  whom  he  took  captive  after  the 
battle  of  lasos,  are  commended  by  the  historians  :  **  Tum  quidem  ita  se  gessit,  ut  omnes 
tote  ttan  regea  et  continentia  et  dementia  vincerentnr :  yii^pnes  enim  regias  exoellentis 
fonac  tam  sancte  babuit,  quam  si  eodem  quo  ipse  parente  genitSB  forent :  conjugem  ejus- 
dem,  qnam  nnlla  setatis  sua  pulchritudine  corporis  vicit,  adeo  ipse  non  violavit,  ut  summam 
wUiiViierit  coram,  nequis  caplivo  corpori  illuderct,^  &c.,  Quint.  Curt  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.  He 
«M  then  a  young  conqueror,  of  about  twenty-three  years  of  age  ;  **  a  youth,"  as  Milton 
expresses  it. — Newtoh. 

See  Juvenaly  aat.  x.  168 : 

Uoua  PeUco  juveni  non  sufBcit  orbia.— Duhstbr. 

I  How  aU  the  beautiee  eftke  Baal 
He  eliglMjf  viewed,  and  eHffhtlp  overpaee'd, 
Alexander,  we  know  from  history,  did  not  **  slightly  overpass  all  tlie  beauties  of  the 
Eart."— DonaTxa. 

«  How  he,  sumawted  tufAJHea,  diemist*dt 
In  hie  prime  fouth,  the/air  Iberian  maid. 
The  continence  of  Scipio  Africanus  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  his  generosity  in 
v^toring  a  beautifiil  Spanish  lady  to  her  husband  and  friends,  are  celebrated  by  Polybius, 
l^^t  Valerius  Maxim  us,  and  various  other  authors. — Nkwtoh. 

▼  T%enee  to  the  bait  ofwoment  &a 
This  mnark,  applied  by  Satan  to  Solomon,  the  example  cited  by  Belial,  induces  me  to 
ttotioe  the  description  of  Belial  by  Wierus,''  Pseudomonarchia  Damonum/*  edit.  Basil.  1 582, 
P-  919.  ^Sunt  qnidam  nerromantici,  qui  asserunt  ipsum  Salomonem,  quodam  die  astutia 
rajoadani  mulieris  aedoctumy  orando  se  inclinasse  versus  simulacrum  Belial  nomine,*'  &c. 
Wienis  doubts  this  particular  circumstance.  But  see  1  Kings,  xi.  1 — 8.  and  "  Par.  Lost," 
^-  i-  401,  and  the  praaent  book,  ver.  169. — Toon. 
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Made  and  set  whoUy  on  the  aocomplishnient 

Of  greatest  things.     What  woman  will  you  find. 

Though  of  this  age  the  wonder  and  the  &me^ 

On  whom  his  leisure  will  vouchsafe  an  eye  '^® 

Of  fond  desire  *  ?   Or  should  she,  confident. 

As  sitting  queen  adored  on  heauty's  throne. 

Descend  with  aU  her  winning  charms  b^irt ' 

To  enamour,  as  the  zone  of  Venus  once 

Wrought  that  efiect  on  Jove,  so  fisbles  tell ' ;  *■* 

How  would  one  look  from  his  majestick  brow. 

Seated  as  on  the  top  of  Virtue's  hill  % 

Discountenance  her  despised,  and  put  to  rout 

All  her  array ;  her  female  pride  deject. 

Or  turn  to  reverent  awe !  for  beauty  stands  ^^ 

In  the  admiration  only  of  weak  minds 

«  (Hi  wftoM  kU  t€inar€  witt  wmckui/e  on  <ye 

The  "eje  of  fond  daire**  ii  Tcry  beftotifblljr  czpretsed  bj  .Sachylua,  whom  our  antbor 
perhaps  had  in  view,  '*  Suppl."  Ter.  IOU.—Thyuu 

.fischjrlos  hu  also  the  immediate  expreadon,  *^  the  eje  of  desire,**  in  **  Prometh." 

655.-^Duniuu 

X  Or  «ko«il4  tJu,  ecnfident. 
At  tittinff  quttm  adortd  vh  bemitp't  tkrene, 
Dtteend  with  all  her  winning  ekarwu  begirt^  Ae. 
This  is  deariy  from  the  same  palette  and  peodl  as  the  following  higUy-coloared 
»  Ptf .  Lost,**  b.  Tiu.  59. 

With  goddeaa-llke  demeanoDr  forth  she  went, 
Not  unattended  ;  for  on  her  as  qneen 
A  pomp  of  winning  Oraoes  waited  still. 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  all  cifsa  to  wish  her  still  in  sight.— Dui 


7  80/abU»  ua. 
Theee  words  look  as  if  the  poet  had  forgot  himself,  and  ^ke  in  his  own  peraon  i«ther 
than  in  the  character  of  Satan. — Nawroii. 

■  One  toek/hnn  hit  wu^fettidt  brow. 
Stated  mt  on  the  top  4if  FiHne't  kiU, 
Here  is  the  eonstmction  that  we  so  often  meet  with  in  Milton :  "  from  his  mnjestack 
brow,**  that  is,  firom  the  majestic  brow  of  him  seated  as  on  the  top  of  Virtue**  bill  :  mxmA 
the  expression  of  ^^  Virtue's  hill,"  was  probably  in  allusion  to  the  rocky  eminence  ofii  ^irloc^ 
the  Virtues  are  placed  in  the  Table  of  Cebes ;  or  the  arduous  ascent  up  tb«  hilly  to 
which  Virtue  is  repfceented  pointing  in  the  best  designs  of  the  judgment  of  Hcrcalc*. 

NSWTOM. 

Milton's  mcnntng  here  ia  best  illustimted  bj  a  passage  in  Shakipeare,  which  moat  p««lw. 
blT  he  had  in  his  mind.     Hamlet,  in  the  scene  with  his  mother,  pointing  to  the  pscCvuv  of 

his  £aher,  says, 

8oa  what  a  grace  waa  seated  on  this  brow ! 

Hyperion'*  cuxiB  ;  the  firoot  of  Jore  blmaetf ; 
An  eye  Uke  Mars  to  threaten  or  command,  &e. 

See  also  **  Loto's  Labour  *s  Lost,"  a.  iii.  s.  4.     "  Greatness,  nobleness,  authority,  and 
awe,**  saya  Bentley,  "  are  by  all  Greek  and  Latin  poeU  placed  in  the  forehead.**  See  •*  p^. 
Lost,**  b.  Tii.  509.    ix.  538. 
And  Spenser's  Bdphabe  :— 

Her  iTory  ftwehead,  fkill  of  bounty  hruTe, 
Uke  a  broMi  table  did  iCaelf  dlapread : 
All  good  and  honour  mifht  therein  be  read. 
And  there  their  dwcUlng  waa.>-I>oiisrsB. 
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Led  captire  * ;  ceaae  to  admire,  and  all  her  plumes 
Fall  flat,  and  shrink  into  a  triyial  toy, 
At  eveiy  sadden  slighting  quite  abash'd  \ 

Therefore  with  manlier  objects  we  must  try  *'' 

His  constancy ;  with  such  as  have  more  show 
Of  worth,  of  honour,  glory,  and  popular  praise ; 
Rocks,  whereon  greatest  men  have  oftest  wreck'd ; 
Or  that  which  only  seems  to  satisfy 

Lawful  denres  of  nature,  not  beyond :  "^ 

And  now  I  know  he  hungers,  where  no  food 
Is  to  be  found,  in  the  wide  wilderness  : 
The  rest  commit  to  me ;  I  shall  let  pass 
No  advantage,  and  his  strength  as  oft  assay. 
He  ceased  %  and  heard  their  grant  in  loud  acclaim  ;  ''* 

*  For  beauty  ttand* 
In  tht  admiration  only  ofyowk  minds 
Led  captive. 
AmoDf  Milton's  earlj  Latin  Elegies,  ive  find  one,  the  seventh,  of  the  amatory  kind  : 
tnit  when  he  published  his  Latin  poems,  eighteen  yean  afterwards,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  sdd  to  it  ten  lines,  apologising  for  the  puerile  weakness,  or  rather  vacancy,  of  his  mind, 
that  eottid  admit  such  an  impression. — Dumstbr. 

^  Ceaee  to  admire,  and  dtt  her  plumes 
Fall Jlat,  and  shrink  into  a  trivial  toy, 
At  every  tudden  slighting  quite  tOnuh'd. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  apposite  allurion  to  the  peacock ;  speaking  of  which  bird, 
Pliny  notices  the  circumstance  of  its  spreading  its  tail  under  a  sense  of  admiration  :— 
**Geomiantea  landatus  ezpandit  colores,  adverso  maxime  sole,  quia  sic  fulgentius  radiant." 
Nat  Hist.  1.  z.  c.  20.     Tasso  compares  Armida,  in  all  the  pride  and  vanity  of  her  heauty 
aad  ornaments,  to  a  peacock  with  its  tail  spread,  c.  zvi.  st.  24.     But  Milton  had  here  in 
his  mind  Ovid,  **  De  Arte  Am."  1.  627. 

lAudatas  ostentat  avis  Junonia  pennas ; 

Bi  taoitus  species,  ilia  reoondit  opes.— DuNsmu 

c  He  ceased. 
Our  Lord  (ver.  110)  is,  in  a  brief  but  appropriate  description,  sgsin  presented  to  us  in 
the  wildemess.  The  poet,  in  the  mean  time,  makes  Satan  return  to  his  infernal  council, 
to  report  the  had  success  of  his  first  attempt,  and  to  demand  their  counsel  and  assistance  in 
sa  enterprise  of  so  much  difl3culty.  This  he  does  in  a  brief  and  energetic  speech.  Hence 
•rises  a  dehate;  or  at  least  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  Belial,  and  a  rejection  of  it  by 
fift^t  of  which  I  cannot  sufiSciently  express  my  admiratioo.  The  language  of  Belial  is 
nqoiately  descriptive  of  the  power  of  beauty ;  without  a  single  word  introduced^  or  even 
s  thought  conveyed,  that  is  unbecoming  its  place  in  this  divine  poem.  Satan's  reply  is 
fl&ioently  fine :  his  imputing  to  Belial,  as  the  most  dissolute  of  the  fallen  angels,  the 
unoars  attributed  by  the  poets  and  my thologists  to  the  heathen  gods ;  while  it  is  replete 
^th  cIsMic  beauty,  fiimidies  an  excellent  moral  to  those  extravagant  fictions ;  and  his 
description  of  the  little  effect  which  the  most  powerful  enticements  can  produce  on  the 
resolute  mind  of  the  virtuous,  while  it  is  heightened  with  many  beautiful  turns  of  language, 
»» in  its  genersl  tenor,  of  the  most  superior  and  dignified  kind.  Indeed,  all  this  part  of  his 
iw*eh  (from  ver.  191  to  ver.  225)  seems  to  breathe  such  a  sincere  and  deep  sense  of  the 
clttnns  of  real  goodness,  that  we  almost  foi^t  who  is  the  speaker:  at  least,  we  readily  sub- 
Kribe  to  what  he  had  said  of  himself  in  the  first  book : 

I  have  not  lost 
To  love,  at  least  oontemplate,  and  admire. 
What  I  see  ezoellent  In  good,  or  fair, 
Or  virtuous. 

After  such  sentiments  so  expressed,  it  might  have  been  thought  difficult  for  the  poet  to 
tetonto  his  subject,  by  making  the  arch-fiend  resume  his  attempts  agsinst  the  Divine  Person, 
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A«  to  the  time  ner^§a^T  for  conrenic?  tbe  as^rrstxl  coc:acaL  t!>CTe  is  i!>e  space  of  twentr. 
four  lirtiire  taken  for  the  dcril  to  go  np  to  **  the  repAn  of  nod  air,'*  wberv  his  coaael 
WM  Kitting,  and  where  we  aie  told  he  w«nt  "*  with  spetd  ;  "  (ttt.  117  of  thk  book)  uA 
for  him  to  dchatc  the  matter  with  his  councH  azxi  retTim  **with  his  chosen  hand  of  ipints : " 
fnr  it  was  the  commencement  of  nijht  vben  be  left  oar  Sarioor  at  the  end  of  the  fint 
Ittftk  ;  and  it  is  now  "  the  hoar  of  ni-ht,"  (rer.  260)  when  he  is  trtumcd.  Bat  it  must 
alK)  be  considered  that  spiritual  beings  are  not  sappoeed  to  rtqaire,  for  tLctr  actioitf,  tbf 
titnt*  nrrenkary  to  human  ones ;  otherwise  we  might  proceed  to  calculate  the  time  rc<im^te 
for  the  descent  of  Michael,  or  Raphael,  to  Paradise,  and  criticise  the  *^  Paradise  Lost  **ac^ori- 
in((ly,  But  Raphael,  in  the  eighth  book  of  that  poem,  saTS  to  Adam,  inqoirio;  cooceniiii; 
ccl(*stial  motions  ;— 

The  swiftneas  of  those  eirdes  attribiite. 

Though  numberleoB,  to  his  Onmipotcnee; 

That  to  corporeal  sahatanoes  oonld  add 

fipeed  almost  q>tritaAl :  me  tbon  flkink*at  not  dow. 

Who  since  the  morning  hour  set  ont  from  hevrea 

IVhere  Ood  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arrived 

In  Eden  ;  distance  Inexpressible 

By  numbers  that  have  name. 

We  arc  also  cxprcusly  told  by  St.  Luke,  when  the  devil  took  our  Lord  up  into  a  h^ 
mountain,  that "  he  showed  unto  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a  moment  of  tiffiCi 
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Wandering  this  woody  maze,  and  human  food 

Nor  tasted,  nor  had  appetite ;  that  hst 

To  virtne  I  impute  not,  or  count  part 

Of  what  I  suffer  here ;  if  nature  need  not, 

Or  God  support  nature  without  repast  ^^ 

Though  needing,  what  praise  is  it  to  endure  ? 

But  now  I  feel  I  hunger,  which  declares 

Nature  hath  need  of  what  she  asks ;  yet  God 

Can  satisfy  that  need  some  other  way, 

Though  hunger  still  remain :  so  it  remain  ^^* 

Without  this  body's  wasting,  I  content  me^ 

And  from  the  sting  of  &mine  fear  no  harm ; 

Nor  mind  it,  fed  with  better  thoughts,  that  feed 

Me  hungering  more  to  do  my  Father's  will  ^. 

It  was  the  hour  of  night,  when  thus  the  Son  '^ 

Communed  in  silent  walk,  then  laid  him  down  ' 
Under  the  hospitable  covert  nigh 
Of  trees  thick  interwoven  ^ ;  there  he  slept, 
And  dream'd,  as  appetite  is  wont  to  dream, 

Of  meats  and  drinks,  nature's  refreshment  sweet :  ^^* 

Him  thought,  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  stood*, 
And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  homy  beaks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing,  even  and  mom, 
Though  ravenous,  taught  to  abstain  from  what  they  brought : 

'  Mi  hungerinff  more  to  do  my  Falher't  witt. 

lo  aUnrion  to  onr  Saviour's  words,  John  iv.  34  : — '■^  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him 
that  tent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work/'— Nkwtdn. 

But  with  reference  also  to,  "Blessed  are  they  which  do  honger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
DCM,''  Matt.  V.  6. — DuifSTBU 

f  Communed  in  silent  walk,  then  laid  him  down. 
AfineMe  to  what  we  find  in  the  Psalms,  iv.  4  : — "  Commune  with  your  own  heart 
ttpon  your  bed,  and  be  stilL" — Nbwton. 

^  The  hospitable  covert  nigh 
Of  trees  thick  interwoven. 
Thai  HofMe,  Od.  n.  iii.  9  r^ 

Qua  pinus  ingens  altMique  populns 
Umbram  ho«pitalem  oonaociare  amant 
Bamls. 

And  TiTgil,  «  Georg."  i?,  24  :— 

ObTiaque  boApitiis  teneat  frondentibus  arbos. 

Milton  also,  in  **  Comus,"  vcr.  186  :— 

Such  cooling  fruit 
As  the  Idnd  hospitable  woods  proTide.— DnNsraR. 

*  He  by  the  brook  cfCherUh  stood,  dec. 
Alluding  to  the  account  of  Elijah,  1  Kings  xvii.  5,  6  ;  and  six.  4.  And  Daniel's  living 
upon  pulse  and  water,  rather  than  the  portion  of  the  king's  meat  and  drink,  is  celebrated, 
iHn.  L  8o  that  as  our  dreams  are  oflen  composed  of  the  matter  of  our  waking  thoughts, 
oar  Sanour  is  with  great  propriety  supposed  to  dream  of  sacred  persons  and  subjects. 
Lttcrettusy  iv.  960  : — 

Et  quo!  quisqoe  fere  studio  devlnotus  adhcret, 
Aut  quihufl  tn  rebus  mnltnm  sumua  ante  morati, 
Atqne  In  qua  ratione  fuit  oontenta  magis  mens. 
In  somnis  eadem  plemmque  Tidomur  obire. — ^Nawrow. 
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He  Baw  the  prophet  also,  how  he  fled  ^ 

Into  the  desert,  and  how  there  he  slept 

Under  a  joniper ;  then  how»  awaked. 

He  found  hia  rapper  on  the  eoals  prepared. 

And  hy  the  angel  was  bid  rise  and  eat. 

And  eat  the  second  time  after  repose. 

The  strength  whereof  rafficed  him  forty  days : 

Sometimes  that  with  Elijah  he  partook. 

Or  as  a  gnest  with  Daniel  at  his  poise. 

Thus  wore  out  night ;  and  now  the  herald  kuk 

Left  his  ground-nest,  high  towering  to  descry  "* 

The  mom's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  his  song '  : 

As  lightly  firom  his  grassy  couch^  up  rose 

Our  Sayiour,  and  found  all  was  but  a  dream ' ; 

Fasting  he  went  to  sleep,  and  fasting  waked. 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rear*d,  ** 

From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round. 

If  cottage  were  in  view,  sheep-cote,  or  herd ; 

But  cottage,  herd,  or  sheep-cote,  none  he  saw  " ; 

J  Todtterp 
The  mom*s  approach,  and  ffreetkerwUh  kit  ttmff.  | 

Thif  IB  a  beaatifiil  thought,  which  modem  wit  hath  added  to  the  stock  of  antiquitj.  We 
majr  Me  it  riang,  though  out  of  a  low  hint  of  Theocritua,  like  the  hird  from  his  **  thatch'd 
palUt/'  IdyU.  z.  50. 

Chaucer  leads  the  way  to  the  English  poets,  in  four  of  the  finest  lines  in  all  his  woik^ 
"Knight's  Tale,"  1493: 

The  merry  lark,  measengere  of  the  day, 

fialewith  In  her  song  the  morrow  gray ;  I 

And  firy  Phebna  rlslth  up  so  bright. 

That  aU  the  Orient  laogheth  at  the  sight 

In  the  same  manner,  Spenser,  "  Faery  Queen,"  i.  xi.  51  : — 

When  Una  did  her  mark 
CUmb  to  her  diaret  all  with  flowers  sprea^* 
From  heaven  high  to  chase  the  oheerieas  dark ; 
With  merry  notes  her  loud  salutes  the  mounting  lartc—Caumrt 

Thus,  in  "  Comus,"  the  early  hour  of  morning  is  marked  by  the  lark's  rousing  from  his  ' 
thatchM  pallat,  ver.  315 ;  and  the  lark,  high-towering  and  greeting  the  mom  with  her  som,  ! 
b  thus  beautifully  described  in  P.  Fletcher's  **  Purple  Island,"  c.  ix.  sL  2  :— 

The  cheerful  lark,  mounting  from  cariy  bed , 
With  sweet  salutes  awakes  the  drowqr  Ught : 
The  earth  she  left,  and  up  to  heaTen  is  fled : 
There  chants  her  Maker's  praises  out  of  sig^t. 

See  slso  Sponaei^s  Astrophel,  st.  tL  : — 

As  summers  lark,  that  with  her  song  doth  greale 
The  dawning  day,  fto.— lyuxsraii. 

k  From  hii  group  eoueh. 
So  in  "  Paradise  Loet,"  h.  iv.  600 :—        p^r  beast  and  bird. 

They  to  their  grassy  ooneh,  these  to  their  neeCs^ 
Were  slunk.— Trtsb. 

1  And/aund  aU  wu  hut  a  drtaat. 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  b,  v.  92.    But  O !  how  glad  I  waked. 
To  find  this  but  a  drsam  !<— Dmnri 


A  I/eoitaife  were  in  9Uw,  ^uep^oU,  or  herd  t 
Bui  eoUage,  herd,  or  sheep-cote,  none  heeaw. 
This  mode  of  repetition  our  poet  is  fond  of,  and  has  firvqnently  used  with  siogular  tA^ 
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Onl J  in  a  bottom  b&w  a  pleasant  grove  ^j 

With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud  :  '^ 

Thither  he  bent  his  way,  determined  there 

To  rest  at  noon  ** ;  and  enter'd  soon  the  shade 

High  loofd,  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown  p, 

See  "Comiu/'  t.  221,  &c.     Thus  also,  in  «  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iv.  640,  a  delightful 
dceeiiption  of  morniog,  eyening,  and  night  is  beautifully  recapitulated. — Dcnstbr. 

■  Onip  in  a  bottom  taw  a  pUcuant  grove,  &a 
Tlie  tempter  hen  is  the  magician  of  the  Italian  poets.     This  "pleasant  gro^e  "  is  a 
magical  creation  in  the  d^ert,  designed  as  a  scene  suited  for  the  ensuing  temptation  of  the 
banqoeC     Thus  Tasso  lays  the  scene  of  the  sumptuous  banquet,  which  Arinida  provides 
for  her  loven,  amidst 

High  trees,  sweet  meadows,  waters  pure  and  good, 
Under  the  curtain  of  the  greenwood  shade, 
Beside  the  brook,  upon  the  yelvet  grass. 

FAiarAx's  "Tasso,**  o.  z.  63, 64. 

The  whole  of  Milton's  description  here  is  very  beautiful ;  and  I  rather  wonder  that  the 
ooUe  author  of  the  **  Anecdotes  of  Painting  **  did  not  subjoin  it  to  his  citations  from  the 
**  Paradise  Loet,"  in  the  "  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening."  He  there  ascribes  to 
<na  author  the  having  foreseen,  with  "the  prophetic  eye  of  taste,"  our  modem  style  of 
gardening.  It  may  however  be  questioned,  whether  his  idea  of  a  garden  was  much,  if  at 
all,  elevated  above  that  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  *'  Comus,"  speaking  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Hesperidea,  he  describes  **  cedara  alleys,"  and  **  crisped  shades  and  bowers ;"  and 
in  hb  ^  Penseroao,"  **  retired  leisure  **  is  made  to  please  itself  in  **  trim  gardens."  Mr. 
Wsrton,  in  a  note  on  the  latter  panage,  observes  that  Milton  had  changed  his  ideas  of  a 
garden  when  he  wrote  his  "  Paxiuiise  Lost : "  but  the  Paradise  which  he  there  describes  is 
not  a  garden,  either  ancient  or  modem :  it  is  in  fact  a  country  in  its  natural,  unomamented 
Slate;  only  rendered  beautiful,  and  (which  is  more  essential  to  happiness  in  a  hot  climate) 
at  all  times  perfectly  habitable,  from  its  abundance  of  pleasingly-disposed  shade  and  water, 
and  ita  consequent  verdure  and  fertility.  From  all  such  poetical  delineations,  as  from 
Nature  herself,  the  landscape-gardener  may  certainly  enrich  his  &ncy  and  cultivate  his 
tsste.  The  poet  in  the  mean  time  contributes  to  the  perfection  of  art,  not  by  laying  down 
rales  for  it,  but  by  his  exquisite  descriptions  of  the  more  beautiful  scenes  of  nature,  which 
it  is  the  office  of  art  to  imitate  and  to  represent.  One  merit  of  our  modem  art  of  laying 
oot  ground,  independent  of  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  is  its  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
arenmataaces  of  our  climate.  A  modem  English  pleasure-ground  would  not  be  considered 
ss  a  Paradise  on  the  sultry  plains  of  Assyria,  if  it  could  be  formed  or  exist  there :  accord- 
mgly,  BiioUier  mode  of  gardening  has  always  prevailed  in  hot  countries,  which,  though  it 
woidd  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  adopt  in  our  own  island,  may  be  well  defended  in  its 
proper  plaee  by  the  best  of  all  pleas,  necessity.  The  reader  may  see  this  question  fuUy 
diseusaed  with  great  taste  and  judgment,  by  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Falconer,  in  his  **  His- 
torical View  of  the  Taste  for  Gardening  and  laying  out  grounds  among  the  Nations  of 
AntiqQSty.".^DoinTsn. 

0  Dettrmined  there 
To  reet  at  noon. 

The  custom  of  retirii^<  to  the  shade  and  reposing,  in  hot  countries,  during  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  day,  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  Milton,  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost.'*  See  b.  iv.  627 ; 
b.  V.  230  and  300  ;  and  b.  ix.  401.~I>uxstsr. 

P  Hi(^  roi^d,  and  walks  beneath,  and  aUepi  brown. 
Such  are  also  the  arched  ovex^shading  groves  of  Spenser,  with  their  walks,  alleys,  and 
•Aoias,  «Faer.  Q.''  i.  L  7. 

A  shady  grove  not  far  away  tbey  spied,  fto. 
And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide. 

See  also  <*  Paer.  Qu."  iv.  x.  25.  "  Hlgh-roofd  **  reminds  us  of  some  of  Milton's  descrip- 
tions in  the  <'  Paxadlse  Lost,**  as  in  b.  ix.  1037. 

A  sbady  bank 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  imbower'd. 

See  also  b.  Iv,  692.  772 ;  b.  r.  137.     The  deep  shade  produced  by  great  masses  of  wood, 
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— '  r  -:r  -**-■«  rwc— ^••tt.  Tie  rr.:^  *  htvwn  *  tbftt  he  aplifiet  to  it, 
-  —  ^-r  *  ^ --r^-^r-i  r-m  Tie  !^ZakxynrB;  »hM  Veen  justly  obwrreJ 
Se  --s^  1.  i»  «.  •  J's.-:-^^  :-*c"  ^ :«-  ^4%.sskd  h.  ix.  1086.— DuioTtt. 


"^^  :v-^  >-  *■  T-~  1  :  -♦•  -aiTt-arj^i  n  i^  irptxesmr  Taasa.  ia  bk  desrriptiom  rf  the 


T"    •  "*::  •  z    :i  "-V— :  «J  ">«-r-      :^i;  i*  ■*-^:s>c  «r  xrrwsque  iimtiij  and  mteriil 
jt^  '   .;    -^  -i  "   .  ^  -.-<  ^»_~  ai>.n.rT.  _  .c  rj  litr  ei;  is.-*  sccDcrv  bov  exhibited,  to  wbidi 
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*  Jt  r  -m^  '»  »  »..'■  nr,  >t?  §gr-m:»rr  r ,«««. 
T^f  TrH».^.^i*  s-  *rrr  if-..-^--  ii-*:c  %  "•'^~j*  us  v^euaacv  aad  htbtl  with  tbc  tnnpto- 
>.  ^  1 1  n.  i-^k^  .*%  iw  -ftit:a  itf  chafec  ^  acK^:  <>(-r  SaTioor  t»  tnm  tbe  etooainto 
J**--**  **  >k~>K^  jvir  1  ^*^r.  i«f  4^c«i^r«  AS-  a  ^«>cr  ».i-i  e*:-  :a  **  rani  weeds ;"  kat  nflv, 
«  X  J  !«.  o-aivs-  ^  .-^fcr  i  aiaur^iv:^- 1  ^i^-ra^— g-^«i  bt »  "^  fccmber  dad,^  and  ■PP*"  ** 
4  ^•*n».-  t  •  .'  :a  :  .c  *  «"v  ir-:v- :  i>i  i«f<T  -  w~-i  a.r  ««vevb  "  be  addraasea bit  wwds ;  ibeie, 
t  ^»s^  -«,>   •"*•  1  w.r.'*  -^  as  -x-vT  i  ■ssaic.*'     Tbcs*  lesMT  panxnlan  baTe  apfoyrictrin 

•  *^    *  »^rt%  •  >nv. 
I    *  ^i«  i?a:  >*-»a  *:  ^nr- _:r^.  =  t^  cv-^.^^^s  «tf  tbe  foraw  booit,  ^d  asked  kate  U 
hVOtc  *5>j»  .   >»t:  A^  "-j^r  jas-v^.r  iii:  s"^  Ssi-  ir  nKitraed  «a», 

Bu:  »  u<  >rm:«orr  «ii>c  »vNi>  iinr  b«xa  *  as  >*:  is::^Qdeiit  beine,  it  wm  pcffatlj  in  A*- 
r».  AC  ^^  w.»tr«^a:  j.a  *>  iajL:^:  ~  >fnt:_>«.'«  "  foe  -fnatcd  leaTe." — KsvTOil. 

Itie  "  ^t-^:K^  je».«  *  4<f«  »  ~  pvrmx^^^m  &v«i  aboW*"     La  answer  to  Satan's  itqw**-     i 

Do  as  t&«  §air^ 
I'^rtuMWM  ir.-wA  aWr«. 

Saua  ;bcrtrf.  re  hcr^  u:rvdiiC4»  hia^rlf  viOn  a  UMSt  of  ^  tint  pcmbnon  from  bin,*'  ^^^ 
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But  much  more  wonder  that  the  Son  of  God 
In  this  wild  solitude  so  long  should  bide. 
Of  all  things  destitute ;  and,  well  I  know,  *^* 

Not  without  hunger.     Others  of  some  note, 
As  story  tells,  have  trod  this  wilderness ; 
,1  The  fugitive  bond-woman,  with  her  son  % 

Outcast  Nebaioth,  yet  found  he  relief 

By  a  providing  angel ;  all  the  race  '^° 

Of  Israel  here  had  &mish'd,  had  not  God 
Rain'd  from  heaven  manna ;  and  that  prophet  bold  ^, 
Native  of  Thebez,  wandering  here  was  fed  ' 

bad  before  giyen  up  Job  to  be  tempted  by  him,  b.  i.  368.     Indeed  our  author  makes  the 
Ddty,  in  fail  ipeech  to  Gabriel,  say,  speaking  of  our  blessed  Lord,  b.  i.  140, 

This  man,  bom  and  now  upgrown, 

To  show  him  worthy  of  his  birth  divine 

And  high  prediction,  henceforth  I  expose 

To  Satan ;  let  him  tempt  and  now  assay 

Bis  utmostsubtlety.— DuNSTBB. 

*  The^tgitivt  bond-'woman,  with  her  ton,  Ao. 
Hagsr,  irbo  fled  from  the  face  of  her  mbtress.  Gen .  xW.  6,  is  therefore  called  a  *' fugitive  :** 
her  »oa  ma  not  a  fugitire,  but  an  "  outcast ;"  so  exact  was  our  author  in  the  use  of  his 
epithets.  But  then  what  shall  we  say  to  the  words  **  Outcast  Nebaioth  F'  For  Nebaioth 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxr.  13),  and  grandson  of  Abraham  and  Hagar.  He 
seems  here  to  be  put  by  mistake  for  Ishmael ;  at  least,  it  is  not  usual  to  call  the  father  by 
the  name  of  the  son. — Niwton. 

There  is  no  immediate  instance  of  a  grandson  being  substituted  for  a  son  in  Scripture  : 
and  yet  the  curse  is  addressed  to  Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  25),  though  it  was  Ham,  his  father, 
who  had  offended  Noah  :  but  Nebaioth  and  Canaan  both  gave  names  to  a  people  descended 
from  them,  viz.  the  Canaanites  and  Nabathsans ;  and  therefore  each  of  their  names  might 
attach  to  their  fathers  as  the  first  stock  of  their  respective  nations.  Ishmael  was  not  bom 
when  Hagar  fled  from  her  mistresses  face,  Gen.  xvi.  6.  But  the  term  "  fugitive'*  here  refers 
to  what  is  said  of  her.  Gen.  xxi.  when  she  and  her  son  were  both  cast  out  at  the  instigation 
of  Sarah,  and  with  the  approbation  of  God ;  when  also,  in  her  distress  in  the  wilderness, 
**  ihe  cast  the  child  from  her  to  die.*'  This  moment  of  distress  is  the  exact  moment  of 
Milton's  description.— DuNsna. 

«  And  that  prophet  bold. 
In  the  diaracter  of  Elijah,  as  it  stands  portrayed  in  Scripture,  we  trace  a  spirit  and  reso. 
Itttiott  of  the  most  dignified  kind.  Hence  it  is  said,  1  Maccab.  ii.  58,  that  "  he  was  Uken 
ap  into  heaven  for  being  fervent  and  zealous  for  the  law."  The  first  twelve  verses  of  the 
48tb  chapter  of  Eccleaiasticus  are  entirely  occupied  with  a  paneg)'ric  upon  him ;  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  "  he  stood  up  like  fire/'  and  that  *'  his  words  burned  like  a  lamp :  "  which 
ezpTvaaions  most  bo  nnderstood  to  imply  a  peculiar  fervour  of  zeal  and  spirit.  Milton  seems 
to  have  been  much  struck  with  the  character  of  this  **  prophet  bold,*'  as  he  here  terms  him. 
He  had  before,  ver.  16  of  this  book,  called  him  the  *^  great  Thisbite,**  and  has  mentioned 
him  no  less  th«i  four  times  in  this  poem,  and  three  timesMn  his  juvenile  Latin  poems.  El.  iv. 
"In  Prodit.  Bombard."  and  "In  Obit.  Prsesul.  Eliens."  But  it  may  be  observed  (and 
I  hope  without  impropriety),  that  possibly  he  had  a  political  predilection  for  this  eminent 
prophet,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  resist  the  tyiunny  of  wicked  kings,  and  to  denounce  the 
judgments  of  God  against  them.  In  this  part  of  his  office  he  particularly  manifested  his 
undaunted  spirit ;  on  which  account  he  might  be  a  favourite  scripture  character  with  our 
author.    Compare  Sylvester's  "  Du  Bartas,"  ed.  1621 ,  p.  480. 

Thesblte  Eiijah— 

Who,  burning  bold  in  spirit  and  speech,  cries  out 

In  Ahab*S  ear,  and  aU  his  court  about, 

**  o  impioua  Ahab  I "— Dunstek. 

X  Wandering  here  vae/ed. 
It  appears  that  Milton  conceived  the  wilderness,  where  Hagar  wandered  with  her  son, 
sad  mhtro  the  Itraelitet  were  fed  with  manna,  and  where  Elijah  retreated  from  the  rage  of 
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I 
Twice  by  a  voice  inyiting  him  to  eat. 

Of  thee  these  forty  days  none  hath  i^ard,  "* 

Forty  and  more  deserted  here  indeed. 

To  whom  thus  Jesus : — What  condudest  thou  henoe  ?  ! 

I  They  all  had  need  ;  I,  as  thou  seest,  have  none.  j 

How  hast  thou  hunger  then  ?  Satan  replied. 
Tell  me,  if  food  were  now  before  thee  set,  ** 

Wooldst  thou  not  eat  ?— Thereafter  as  I  like 
The  giver,  answer'd  Jesus  '. — Why  should  that 
Cause  thy  refusal  ?  said  the  subtle  fiend : 
Hast  thou  not  right  to  all  created  things  ? 
Owe  not  all  creatures  by  just  right  to  thee  ^ 

Duty  and  service  %  nor  to  stay  till  bid. 
But  tender  all  their  power  t   Nor  mention  I 
Meats  by  the  law  undean,  or  offer* d  firet 
To  idok ;  those  young  Daniel  could  refuse : 
Nor  profier'd  by  an  enemy ;  though  who  ^ 

Would  scruple  that,  with  want  oppressM  t    Behold, 
Nature  ashamed,  or,  better  to  express, 
Troubled,  that  thou  shouldst  hunger,  hath  porvey'd 
From  all  the  elements  her  choicest  store  \ 
To  treat  thee,  as  beseems,  and  as  her  Lord, 
With  honour :  only  deign  to  sit  and  eat. 

Jctebel,  to  be  tbe  Mme  iritli  the  wildernett  where  our  Sariour  wu  tempted :  and  jet  it  U 
cotain,  that  they  were  reiy  difToent  places ;  for  the  wildemett,  where  Hagar  ^nndetvd, 
was  ''  the  wilderaeas  of  Bcersheba,**  Gen.  xxi.  14  ;  and  where  the  laraditet  were  M  vit^ 
manna,  was  <'  the  wilderness  of  Sin/'  Exod.  xri.  1 ;  and  where  Elijah  retreated,  vaa"  in 
the  wilderness,  a  day's  journey  from  Beer»heba,"  1  Kings,  xix.  4  ;  and  where  ourSsTiov 
was  tempted,  was  "  the  wilderness  near  Jordan.**  But  our  author  oonsiderB  all  that  tnct 
of  country  as  one  and  the  same  wilderness,  though  distinguished  by  difUnvnt  namei  (tdd 
the  diflferent  places  adjoining. — Nbwtoii. 

7  Wauid$t  them  nee  eat  f^Thereq/Ur  at  liikg 
Hu  pivtTt  atuwar*d  Jencf. 

Thus  in  ^  Comua,"  wrhen  the  enchanter  offen  the  cup  to  the  Lady,  and  piciKS  bcrto 
drink  of  it,  ibe  tells  him, 

Were  it  a  dranght  for  Juno  when  die  bonqueta, 

I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer ;  none 

But  such  as  are  good  men  can  glTe  good  things,  Ae— I>uifsrBB. 

*  Hatt  (hou  Ml  right  to  all  ertattd  things? 
Owe  NOl  aa  creaturtt  bpjust  right  to  thee 
Dmtjf  and  service,  &c  Stc 

This  part  of  the  tempter's  speet-h  alludes  to  tbe  beayenly  declaration  which  he  had  bean 
at  Jordan,  **  Thia  ia  my  beloved  Son,"  Ac.  One  may  observe  too,  that  it  is  much  «»* 
same  sort  of  flattering  addreta  wiih  that  which  he  had  before  made  nee  of  to  seduce  Etc, 
«♦  Paradise  Lort,"  b.  ix,  589  :— 

Thee  all  things  living  gam  on,  all  things  thlne^ 

97gift.ao.— Ththl 

•  Bath  jmrve]^d 
rtom  aU  the  eUatents  her  choicest  store. 
X\\P  TiHtln  poets  have  similar  paisageN  descriptive  of  that  unbounded  luxury,  which  na* 
mM  *\\  »!»«»  flnnenU  to  liimish  out  the  requiaite  delicaciea  of  their  banqueta.    Thai 

*  ^  tlllWM  guatns  fllsmenta  per  omnia  qnnrnnU-Jhnmnn. 


He  spake  no  dream  ^ ;  for,  as  his  words  had  end, 
Our  Savionr,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  beheld. 
In  ample  space  under  the  broadest  shade, 

A  table  richly  spread  %  In  regal  mode  ',  '^ 

With  dishes  piled,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  saTonr ;  beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game. 
In  pastry  built  %  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil'd, 
Gris-amber-steam'd ;  all  fish,  from  sea  or  ahore, 
Freshet '  or  purling  brook,  of  shell  or  fin,  *^ 

^  Ht  tpdk*  no  dreamt. 
Thit  WW  no  dream,  m  b«fon,  Ter.  264,  but  a  realtty.^NinrTON. 

<  J  tabu  rithtj/  tpread,  &o. 

Thb  templati<m  ia  not  reeorded  in  Scripture,  but  ia  howeTer  inrented  with  great 

eouittcncj,  and  rtrj  aptly  fitted  to  the  preaent  condition  of  our  Saviour.     Thit  way  of 

tfnbeUiahing  hia  anbject  ia  a  priyilege  which  every  poet  has  a  just  right  to,  provided  he 

oWrves  harmony  and  decorum  in  his  hero's  character ;  and  one  may  farther  add,  that 

Hiltoa  had  in  thia  particular  place  a  still  stronger  claim  to  an  indulgence  of  this  kind  ;  since 

it  was  a  pretty  general  opinion  among  the  &then,  that  our  Saviour  onderweDt  many  more 

tcmptationa  than  thoae  which  are  mentioned  by  the  evangelists  :  nay,  Origen  goes  so  hi 

M  to  aiy,  that  he  wns  every  day,  whilst  he  continued  in  the  wilderness,  attacked  by  a  fresh 

one.    The  bcautiea  of  this  description  are  too  obvious  to  escape  any  reader  of  taste.     It  is 

copioQS,  and  yet  expressed  with  a  very  elegant  conciseness :  every  proper  circumstance  is 

meatioiwd ;  and  yet  it  is  not  at  all  clogged  or  encumbered,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  too 

todious  a  detail  of  particulars.     It  was  a  scene  entirely  fresh  to  our  author*s  imagination, 

sad  nothing  like  it  bad  before  occurred  in  his  "  Paxadise  Lost  ;**  for  which  reason  he  has  been 

the  more  diffuse,  and  laboured  it  with  greater  care,  with  the  same  good  judgment  that 

flttkei  him  in  other  places  avoid  expatiating  on  scenes  which  he  had  before  described.     In  a 

vord,  it  M  ia  my  opinion  worked  up  with  great  art  and  beauty,  and  plainly  shows  the  crudity 

of  that  action  which  so  much  prevails  among  superficial  readers,  that  Milton's  genius  waa 

upon  the  decay  wbcn  he  wrote  his  *'  Paradise  Regained.**— Thtbu 

'  In  regal  tnode. 
*'  R«gal  mode  **  waa  probably  intended  to  glance  at  the  luxury  and  expense  of  the  court 
St  that  time :  it  ia  however  well  covered  by  classical  authority.     Thus  Sil.  Ital.  zi.  272. 

Inatftunnt  da  more  epnlaa,  festamqne  per  nrbem 
R^[ifloa  extmotia  celebrant  oonvivia  mensla. 

And  Tagil,  "Mn"  vi.  604  :  epul«que  ante  ora  paratse 

Regifleo  lnxn.^DinraTaa. 

•  In  pattrp  buiU, 

The  pastry,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  was  frequently  of  considerable  magni- 

nitnde  and  solicUty :  of  such  kind  must  have  been  the  pie,  in  which  Geoffrey  Hudson, 

■'^cravds  King  James's  dwarf,  when  eight  yeara  old,  was  served  up  to  table  at  an  entei^ 

^■unnent  ^ven  by  the  doke  of  Buckingham.     We  may  suppose  this  pie  was  not  consider- 

'^h  ^vgn  than  waa  nsnal  on  soch  occasions ;  otherwise  the  joke  would  have  lost  much 

^  its  effset  from  something  extraordinary  being  expected.     A  species  of  mural  pastry 

***ins  to  have  prevailed  in  some  of  the  preceding  centuries,  when  artificial  representations 

«f  csitJea,  towers,  &&  were  very  common  at  all  great  feasts,  and  called  ''  snttleties," 

'*  nbulties,"  or  ''  sotiltiea.''    Leland,  in  his  account  of  the  entertainment  at  the  inthroni- 

j    atlonof  vchhiahop  Waiham  in  1604,  ("  Collectanea,"  vol.  vi.)  mentions  "  a  suttlely  of 

I     three  itagea,  with  vanes  and  towres  embattled,**  and  "a  wamer  with  eight  towres  embattled, 

and  made  with  flowres  ;**  which  possibly  meant  made  in  paatry.     In  the  catalogue  of  the 

nfenses  at  this  feast,  there  is  a  chaige  for  wax  and  sugar,  in  operaiione  da  le  ioUltieM. 

^bahly  the  wax  and  sugar  were  employed  to  render  the  paste  of  flour  more  adhesive 

,     *^  tensdooB,  the  better  to  support  itself  when  moulded  into  such  a  variety  of  forms. — 

'  Prtihet 
"  Freihet,"  a  stream  of  freah  water.    So  Browne,  in  his  "  Brit.  Ptetorala,*'  161 8,  b.  u. 

,    1  m.  of  fish,  who       y^  j^^  ^^  fkediet,  and  then  love  the  aea.— Toon. 
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And  exqnisitest  name  ',  for  which  was  drain  d 
Pontna,  and  Lucrine  bay,  and  Africk  coast  ^ : 
(Alas^  how  simple,  to  these  cates  compared. 
Was  that  cmde  apple  that  direrted  Eve ' !) 
And  at  a  stately  sideboard  i,  by  the  wine. 
That  firagrant  smell  dlffased  ^,  in  order  stood 
Tall  stripling  yonths  rich  dad,  of  fiurer  hue 
Than  Ganymed  or  Hylas  * ;  distant  more 

E  And  exquUUstt  name. 
This  alludea  to  that  species  of  Roman  luxury,  which  gsTo  exquistte  names  to  fish  of 
exquisite  taste,  such  as  that  they  called  cerebrum  Jovis :  they  exteDded  this  errn  to  a 
▼cry  capacious  dish,  as  that  they  called  clypeum  Minerom,  The  modem  Italians  &11  into 
the  same  wsntouiess  of  luxurious  im]»ety  ;  as  when  they  csll  their  exquiate  wines  by  the 
names  of  loeryaus  ChrisH  and  lae  VirgiwU. — WAmaunTON. 

h  For  vkith  was  drained 
Pomtus,  and  Lticrine  bajf^  and  Afridk  coatU 

The  fish  axe  brought  to  funUsh  this  banquet  firom  all  the  different  parta  of  the  woiU 
then  known  :  from  Pontus,  or  the  Euxine  sea,  in  Asia ;  from  the  Lucrine  bay,  in  Italy ; 
and  from  the  coast  of  Africa  :  all  which  places  are  celebrated  for  different  kinds  of  fish  by 
the  authors  of  antiquity. — Nbwton. 

Milton  had  here  in  his  mind  the  excessive  luxury  of  the  Romans  in  the  ardde  of  fish ; 
in  regard  to  which  it  is  said  by  Ju'venal,  that,  having  exhausted  their  own  seas,  they  were 
obliged  to  be  supplied  frt>m  their  distant  provinces. — ^Dumbtcr. 

Pliny  observes  how  quickly  all  sorts  of  fish  came  to  perfection  in  the  Pontus  Euxinns : 
— "  Piscium  genus  omne  pra^cipua  celeritate  adolesdt,  maxime  in  Ponto.  Causa,  multitudo 
amnium  dulces  inferentium  aquas,"  1.  ix.  15.  Horace  notices  the  shell -fish  of  the  Loerioe 
lake,  Epod.  ii.  49  : — "  Non  me  Lucrina  juvcriut  concbylia  ;"  and  particularly  commends 
its  muscles.  Sat.  n.  iv.  32.  Martial  records  the  excellence  of  the  Lucrine  oysters,  lib. 
iii.  Ep.  ix.  3.  These  were  so  much  in  request,  that  hMcrina  alone  is  used  by  the  last- 
mentioned  poet  to  signify  oysters,  1.  vi.  Ep.  xi.  5.  and  1.  xii.  Ep.  xlviii.  4.  Aulus  Gelljui, 
in  his  chapter  on  Roman  luxury,  notices  the  lamprey  from  the  Straits  of  Oibrsltar,  MurmM 
Tartestia^  1.  vii.  16.  It  is  related  by  Athenseus,  (b.  i.  p.  7.)  that  the  celebrated  Roman 
glutton  Apicius,  having  been  used  to  eat  at  Mintume  a  sort  of  cray>fi»h,  which  exceeded 
the  lobsters  of  Alexandria  in  bigness ;  when  he  was  told  there  were  some  of  these  fish  still 
larger  to  be  found  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  tailed  thither  immediately,  in  spite  of  a  -great 
many  inconveniences.  The  fishermen,  who  were  apprised  of  the  object  of  bis  voyage,  met 
him  with  the  laigest  they  had  taken  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  found  they  had  none  which  ex- 
ceeded those  he  had  been  used  to  eat  at  MintumsBj  he  saUed  back  instantly  without  going 
on  shore. — Dunstkiu 

*  That  divtrUd  Eve  I 

Diverted  is  hero  used  in  the  Latin  signification  of  diverto,  **  to  turn  aside.** — Newto9. 

i  And  at  a  ttattlg  Hdtboard,  Aio, 
As  the  scene  of  this  entertainment  lay  in  the  Esst,  Milton  has  with  great  judgment 
thrown  in  this  and  the  following  particulars  to  give  it  an  air  of  Eastern  grandeur ;  is  is 
that  part  of  the  world,  it  is  well  known,  a  great  part  of  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  thdr 
feasts  consists  in  their  having  a  great  number  of  beautifrd  slaves  of  both  acsesy  to  attend 
and  divert  the  guests  with  music  and  singing. — Tbyrh. 

^  Wine, 
Tkatftraffrant  null  dijj^ed.: 
The  ancients  prized  their  wines  according  to  their  fragrance.     Ofyos  hf9offf»ias  was  ths 
term  of  supreme  commendation  among  the  Greeks. — Dunstxr. 

1  Than  Oanymtdw  H^lat. 

These  were  two  most  beautiful  youths  ;  the  one  beloved  by  Jnpitor,  to  whom  he  ws9 
cup-bearer ;  the  other,  by  Hercules,  for  whom  he  drew  water :  they  are  thciefoiv  both 
properly  mentioned  upon  this  occasion. — Ncwton. 

Milton  bad  mentioned  these  two  boys  in  his  seventh  Elegy,  where  he  compares  the  God 
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Under  the  trees  now  tripp'd,  now  solemn  stood  "*, 

Nymphs  of  Diana's  train,  and  Naiades  '^ 

With  fruits  and  flowers  from  Amalthea's  horn, 

And  ladies  of  the  Hesperides  %  that  seem'd 

Fairer  than  feign'd  of  old,  or  fabled  since  * 

Of  hery  damsels,  met  in  forest  wide 

By  knights  of  Logres,  or  of  Lyones^  ••• 

Lancelot,  or  Pelleaa,  or  Pellenore  p. 

of  LoTe  to  them.     In  which  he  had  xnoit  probahlj  an  eye  to  Spenser* •  deacription  of  Fancy 
ia  bia  Maak  of  Cupid,  <•  Faer.  Qu."  iii.  zii.  7. 

The  flrat  waa  Fancj.  like  a  lovely  boy,  &o.— Dunbtkr. 

MSum  here  allndea  to  the  description  of  the  costly  tables  of  the  Romans,  their  waitersi 
&c.,  given  by  an  aothor,  to  whose  opinions  he  was  certainly  partial :  ^*  Seneca  describes 
the  order  and  number  of  their  waiters  more  particularly  :  they  had  waiting  on  them,  saith 
he,  vuenrum  infelieium  gregeM^  whole  troopes  of  Tnfortunate  Ganymedes,**  &c.  Hake- 
wiirs  ^  ApoL  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God,''  fol.  ed.  1630,  p.  376.— Todd. 

"•  Ifouf  toUmnstood. 
The  same  idea  of  graceful  attitude  is  given  in  a  line  of  ^*  Comus,"  where  the  enchanter, 
spf  king  to  the  Lady  of  her  brothers,  whom  he  professes  to  have  seen,  says, 

pieir  port  waa  more  than  human  as  they  stood. 
Hamlet  likewise,  in  the  scene  with  his  mother,  thus  exemplifies  the  gracefulness  of  his 
father's  person :~  a  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 

New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
where  ** station*"  is  attitude,  or  the  act  of  standing.— Duhstbr. 

B  Kympht  c/Diana'i  traint  and  Naiadet 

WitkJ^it*  andJlowcr$  /Yom  Amalthea't  horn. 
And  ladies  of  the  Hetperidtt. 
The  poet  perh^ts  specifies  these  beautiful  attendants,  as  more  eminently  possessing  the 
power  of  beguiling  the  heart :  the  **  nymphs  of  Diana*s  train,'*  on  account  of  their  remark- 
able beauty;  see  ^* Odyss."  vi.  110:  the  ** Naiades,*"  as  having  been  companions  of  the 
enchaatreaa  Circe  ;  see  **  Comus,'*  ver.  254 ;  and  the  ^  ladies  of  the  Hesperides,"*  by  their 
tkiHl  in  Bnging.  See  notes  on  "Comus,**  v.  981.  Compare  also  P.  Fletcher"s  **Purp. 
Isl.**  1613,  c.  X.  St.  30  :— 

Choice  nymph,  the  crown  of  chaste  Diana's  train, 
Thou  beautio's  lilie,  &o.-~Tood. 

The  story  of  Amalthea*s  horn,  strictly  so  called,  is  given  by  Ovid,  **  Fast."  t.  115,  &c. ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book  of  the  **  Metamorphoses,'*  a  different  history  of  a 
cornooopia  is  given,  which  seems  to  be  more  immediately  referred  to  in  this  passage  of  the 
**Plu«iia0  Re^ed  :** — 

Nee  satis  id  ftierat ;  rigldnm  fera  deztera  oomn 

Dum  tenet,  infregf t,  truncaque  a  fronte  revellit. 

N%iade8  hoc,  pomis  at  odoro  flora  repletum, 

Sacranmt ;  diveiiquo  mee  bona  Copla  oomu  est.— DmrsTca. 

B  Fairer  than  feign'd  of  old,  orfiAled  since. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps,  in  this  passage,  think  our  author  a  little  too  fond  of  showing 
his  great  reading ;  a  fiiult,  of  which  he  is  indeed  sometimes  guilty :  but  those  who  are  con« 
versant  in  romance-writers,  and  know  how  lavish  they  are  in  the  praises  of  their  beauties, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  discover  great  propriety  in  this  allusion.— Trter. 

Whenever  Milton  takes  any  images  from  his  favourite  romances,  he  immediately  rises, 
as  here,  into  the  most  exquisite  poetry,  and  seems  to  finish  his  lines  with  peculiar  pleasure 
and  art. — Joa.  WAaroN. 

The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  here  was  more  play  for  his  imagination.  The  clas- 
sical learning  was  not  so  imaginative  as  the  gothic  and  romantic. 

P  Faery  damsels,  met  in  forest  wide 
By  knights  qf  Logres,  or  ofLyones, 
Lancelot,  or  Pelletu,  or  Pellenore. 
Sir  I^oeclot,  Pelleaa  and  Pellenore  (the  latter  by  tho  title  of  king  Pellenore),  are  persons 
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And  exqniffltest  name  »,  for  which  wpr  /y 
Pontns,  and  Lncrine  hay,  and  Afqr^^  ;  ^ 
(Alas,  how  simple,  to  these  «t«r/^' 
Was  that  erode  apple  that  dir    ' ;' 
And  at  a  stately  aidehoaidlrr^^   ^ 
That  firagrant  smell  difiiv;-. 
TaU  stripling  youths  lir* 
Than  Ganymed  or  IB^y 


jds 


anr,  of  bis  noUe  kn jgble* 

written  originAUy  id  Fktnch, 

IHinted  bj  William  Ctxtos, 

as  on  Spenser/'  mcL  2)«b««t 

J  of  "  Logni ;"  taa  Sir  Tiiitna 

.a  in  the  •*  Fiery  Queen."   *'l*gra" 

labnlons  hittoriaiu,  and  amongit  tbna 

ti  caUs  it  botb  Loegria  and  Lo^wri .  8«e 

nme  author.  In  fata  '*  DeacriptiDnof  Britain," 

.hoegret.     The  tide  of  Iu8.22nd  chapter  ii,  -rfWr 

.e  doth  remaine  to  Uie  princes  of  Lboejrea  «  kingi 

uiy  Queen/'  where  he  girea  the  **  Chnwide  of  the  eariy 

ir*!  reign,"  calla  it  Logris^  iL  x.  14  :— • 

^  Camber  did  poiooa  the  western  qnart, 
.fliidi  Serem  now  from  Logris  doth  depart. 

name  for  Comwally  or  at  leaat  for  a  part  of  thnt  county.    Carofai, 

The  fish  are  bio    ipeaking  of  the  Land's  Eod^.says, « the  inhabitants  are  of  ofiwm  that 

then  known  :  fito*^  ^^ncc  reach  &rther  to  the  west,  which  the  Beamen  posStirely  coodnifc 

and  from  the  co^ 

the  authors  of 


This  alludes  to  that  spedes 
exquisite  taste,  such  as  thai 
▼cry  capacious  dish,  as  that 
the  same  wantonnesa  of  Ir 
of  laerymm  ChH' 


.cl 


]lli]tonhv' 


**^  they  draw  up.  The  neighbours  will  tell  you  too,  from  a  eertain  dd  t«- 
^  tend  there  drowned  by  the  incunions  of  the  sea  was  called  LiomUM.  Sir 
r.rooes,  or  lionesse.  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  old  ronianoa.    Is 


in  regard  U  ^'j,inaUtion  of  the  «  Orlando  Inamorato  "  of  Boiardo,  he  is  termed  TAtrsa  ^ 
obliged  tr  ^ ^though  in  the  original  he  is  only  mentioned  by  the  sin^  name  of  TrislfM. 
Pliny    ;f7rJando  Inamorato  '*  also,  among  the  knights,  who  defend  Angelica  in  the  fortmi 


'"''*  ^    ^  ^nst  Agrican,  is  Sir  Hubert  of  Lyones,  Uberto  dal  lione. 

«mn^     'V  himself  in  the  **  Faery  Queen,"  vi.  iL  28,  says. 

And  Tristram  is  my  name,  the  only  heira 
Of  good  king  Meliograa,  which  did  rayne 
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V  In  Comewale,  till  that  he  thioui^  livsa  daspeire 

Untimely  dyde. 

ffe  then  relates  how  his  uncle  seized  upon  the  crown ;  whereupon  his  mother,  5^**^^^ 
^t  fean  for  her  son*s  personal  ssfety,  determined  to  send  him  into  **  tome  foreign  lanot 

Out  of  the  countrie  wherein  I  was  bred. 
The  which  the  fertile  LioDesse  is  bight, 
/  Into  the  land  of  Faeria 

These  particulan,  Mr.  Warton  shows,  are  dnwn  from  the  *'  Morte  d' Arthur,"  «&<(« 
it  is  said  '*  there  was  a  knight  Meliodas,  and  he  was  lord  and  king  of  the  county  of  ^V^ 
snd  he  wedded  king  Markers  sister  of  Comewale.*'  The  issue  of  this  marriage  w  ^ 
Tristram.  These  knights,  he  also  observes,  are  there  ofWn  represented  as  meeting  b<*°^j 
damsels  in  desolate  forests.  Sir  Pelleas,  ^  a  very  valorous  knight  of  Arthur's  round  tabic, 
is  one  of  those  who  pursue  the  blatant  beaat,  when,  after  having  been  conqncte'  sod 
chained  up  by  Sir  Calidore,  it  *^  broke  its  iron  chain  "and  again  "ranged  thrpqgbt^ 
world," — Faery  Queen,  vi.  xii.  39.  ^ 

Hilton's  later  thoughts  could  not,  we  find,  but  rove  at  times,  where,  as  he  himself  tMi 
us,  "  his  younger  feet  wandered,"  when  he  **  betook  him  among  those  lofty  iihlei  sod 
romances,  wfai^  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by  oor  viet»j 
nous  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renowne  over  all  Christendome."  **  Apol.  for  Smee^* 
p.  177,  '' Prose  Works,"  ed.  Amst.  1698.~I>uiftm. 

^AndaUtke  while  harwuoniotu  a(r$  were  heard 
Of  chiming  etringe,  or  dkarming  pipee» 
Thus  in  "*  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  ai.  558  :~ 

the  sound 
Of  instruments  that  made  melodions  ehlme. 

And  again,  ver.  594,  **  charming  symphonies."     Spenser,  as  Mr.  Calton  obsene^  tisi 
likewise  uses  the  verb  to  charm,  **  Faery  Queen,"  ▼.  ix.  IS  :^ 

Like  as  the  fouler,  on  bis  guildFa]  pype, 
Cbarmes  to  the  birds  full  many  apleasant  lay. 
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*  n&biaa  odours  fiiim'd 

'  ^y  and  Flora  8  earliest  smells.  '"* 

* :  and  the  tempter  now 
^w'd: 

'  to  sit  and  eat? 
)  Interdict 
»  » lands  pure :  *'• 

orks,  at  least  of  eril  * ; 
•  tya  life's  enemy, 

iestoratiye  delight. 

rm  frequently  in  this  sense.     Thus,  in  his  "  Colin  Clout 's 
^  ,  shepherd's  boy. 

Charming  his  oaten  pipe  unto  his  peers : 

jie  condufion  of  his  **  October :  "— 

Hare  wa  our  dender  pipes  may  safdj  oharme.— Dim sraa. 

^  And  winds 
Qffftntiett  gdU  Arabian  odour$/ann*d 
Frium  tkHr  tuft  wing*, 
Mr.  Thjor,  who  supposes  this  ciitumitance  introduced  in  compliance  with  the  Esstem 
CQitoa  of  using  perfumes  at  their  entertainments,  has  noticed  the  similarity  of  the  follow- 
isg  liaci,  *«  Pkndise  Lost,**  b.  !▼.  156  :~ 

Now  gentle  gales* 
Faoniog  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  thej  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils. 

Ht  might  slso  have  dtod  a  beautiful  line  from  our  author's  early  Elegy,  **  In  Adven- 
tarn  Yens ;" 

Cinnamea  Zephyms  tore  plaudit  odorlfer  ila. 

MOton,  in  the  same  Elegy,  refers  to  the  **  Arabian  odours  ;**  and  In  the  continuation 
of  the  pesssge  from  the  ^Paradise  Lost,"  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thyer,  he  speaks  of  the  winds 
Uoving 

Babsnm  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Axabj  the  blest— Duitsraa. 

See  likewise  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  riii.  515,  &c.  And  compare  ApoU.  Rhod. 
"AfgoQ."  I.  1142;  and  particularly  the  following  passage  from  Drayton,  ^  Muses  Eliz." 
16S0,  p.  138  :— 

Where  the  snft  windes  did  mutually  embraoe^ 

In  the  oool  arbours  Nature  there  had  made ; 

Fanning  their  sweet  breath  gently  in  his  face, 

Through  the  cafan  olnoture  of  his  amoroua  shade.'— Todd. 

■  8u^  wot  the  tplendour. 
Virgil,  describing  the  magnificent  entertainment  prepared  by  Dido  for  iBneas,  ("  JEa/* 

i.  637,)  sayi,— 

At  domns  interior  regal!  q^lendida  luxn 
Instruitnr; 

Ml  ivhidi  La  Cerda  observes  : — **  Apte  et  signate  splendida ;  nam  splendor  de  conviviis 
Mpe;**  and  he  dtes  frx>m  Athencus,  b.  iii.  Aanwporifrriy  ittwyov  wapoffMvtiif, — Dunstsr. 

*  Tfute  art  not  J^iU  forbidden  j  no  interdict 
J^ende  the  touching  oftheee  ffiande  pure : 
T%eir  tatte  no  hnowiedge  worhe,  at  leaet  (ifeviL 
This  nrcaatical  allnaion  to  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  to  that  particular  command,  by  the 
tna^gRisioa  of  which,  being  seduced  by  Satan,  he  fell,  is  finely  in  character   of  the 
•pesW.     Milton,  in  his  **  Paradise  Lost,"  terms  the  forbidden  fruit  '*  the  tree  of  inter- 
^ictsd  koewledgo ;  **  and,  in  the  eighth  book,  where  Adam,  relating  to  the  angel  what  he 
ivmtmbcred  dnoe  hit  own  creation,  particularly  redtei  the  **  rigid  interdiction,"  ver.  323 
— W5.— Dumna. 
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And  all  the  whfle  haimonious  aizB  were  heard 

Of  chiming  strings,  or  charming  pipes  ^ ;  and  winds 

in  the  old  romance  of  "  Morte  d'Arthnr,  or  The  Ljrf  of  King  Arthar,  of  his  noble  knjfhiet 
of  the  round  table,  and  in  thende  the  dolonu  detb  of  them  all ;  written  originally  in  Fmdi, 
and  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Malleorj,  Knt.  printed  by  WUliam  Cazton, 
1484/* — From  this  old  romance^  Mr.  Warton  (<*  Obserrations  on  Spenser/'  aeet.  2)>bow9 
that  Spenser  borrowed  much.  Sir  Lancelot  is  there  called  of  "  Logiis ;"  and  Sr  Tristian 
is  named  of  **  Lyones,"  under  which  title  he  appears  also  in  the  *'  Faery  Queen.**  **  Uofrift*' 
is  the  same  with  Loegria  (according  to  the  more  fabulous  historians,  and  amonfit  them 
Milton),  an  old  name  for  England.  Holinshed  calls  it  both  Loegriu  and  Loffitrg.  See 
his  **  History  of  England,"  b.  ii.  4,  5.  The  same  author,  in  bis  "  Description  of  Britaio," 
instead  of  Loegria,  or  Logiers^  writes  it  Lhoegrei,  The  title  of  his;22nd  diapter  is,  **aftcr 
what  manner  Uie  sorereigntie  of  this  isle  doth  remaine  to  the  princes  of  Lhoegret  or  kio||i 
of  England."  Spenser,  in  his  **'  Faery  Queen,"  where  he  gives  the  **  Chrouide  of  the  earij 
Briton  kings  from  Brute  to  Uther*s  reign/'  calls  it  Logris,  iL  z.  14  :— 

And  Camber  did  posooie  the  western  quart, 
Whioh  Serem  now  from  Logris  doth  depart. 

Lgonet  was  an  old  name  for  Cornwall,  or  at  least  for  a  part  of  that  county.  Camden, 
in  his  ^  Britannia,"  speaking  of  the  Land's  End,,Bay8y  **  the  inhaUtants  are  of  opinion  that 
this  promontory  did  once  r^ch  farther  to  the  west,  which  the  seamen  podtiTely  condode 
from  the  rubbish  they  draw  up.  The  neighbours  will  tell  yon  too,  from  a  certain  old  uv 
dition,  that  the  land  there  drowned  by  the  incursions  of  the  sea  was  allied  Liongsm."  Sir 
Tristram  of  Lyones,  or  Lionesse,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  old  romaooee.  In 
the  French  translation  of  the  "  Orlando  Inamorato  "  of  Boiardo,  he  is  termed  Tristnu  de 
Leonnois,  although  in  the  original  he  is  only  mentioned  by  the  single  name  of  Tristrto. 
In  the  '*  Orlando  Inamorato  '*  also,  among  the  knights,  who  defend  Angelica  in  the  foctrev 
of  Albracca  against  Agrican,  is  Sir  Hubert  of  Lyones,  Uberto  dal  lione.  Triatmrn,  in  his 
account  of  himself  in  the  *'  Faery  Queen,"  ri.  ii.  28,  says. 

And  Tristram  is  my  name,  the  only  heire 

Of  good  king  Meliogras,  which  did  rayne 

In  Comewale,  till  that  he  through  Utos  despeire 

Untimely  dyde. 

He  then  relates  how  his  uncle  seized  upon  the  crown ;  whereupon  his  mother,  eoncciriag 
great  fears  for  her  son^s  personal  safety,  determined  to  send  him  into  "  some  foicign  land/' 

Out  of  the  oountrie  wherein  I  was  bred. 
The  which  the  fertUe  Lionosse  is  hight. 
Into  the  land  of  Faerie. 

These  particulars,  Mr.  Warton  shows,  are  drawn  from  the  "  Morte  d'Artbnr/'  where 
it  is  said  **  there  was  a  knight  Meliodaa,  and  he  was  lord  and  king  of  the  county  of  Lyeocs, 
and  he  wedded  king  Markers  sister  of  Comewale/'  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  Sir 
Tristram.  These  knights,  he  also  observes,  are  there  often  represented  as  meeting  beantifol 
damsels  in  desolate  forests.  Sir  Pelleas,  **  a  very  valorous  knight  of  Arthur*s  round  table/ 
is  one  of  those  who  pursue  the  blatant  beast,  when,  after  having  been  conquered  and 
chained  up  by  Sir  Calidore,  it  "  broke  its  iron  chain "  and  again  "  ranged  throu^  the 
world," — Faery  Queen,  vi.  xii.  39. 

Milton's  later  thoughts  could  not,  we  find,  but  rove  at  times,  where,  as  he  hixaaelf  told 
us,  '*  his  younger  feet  wandered/'  when  he  '*  betook  him  among  these  lofty  fisblca  and 
romances,  whi(^  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by  our  vict»> 
rious  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renowne  over  all  Christendome."  ^Apol«  for  Smectym." 
p.  177,  "Prose  Works/'  ed.  Amst.  1698. — Duxstbr. 

4  And  att  the  whiU  harmonious  ain  wert  heard 
Of  chiming  strings,  or  charming  pipes* 
Thus  in  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  ai.  558  :— 

the  sound 
Of  instruments  that  made  mdodfoua  ehtane. 

And  again,  ver.  594,  '*  charming  symphonies."  Spenser,  as  Mr.  Calton  obscffTea,  thm 
likewise  uses  the  verb  to  eharm,  "  Faery  Queen,"  v.  ix.  IS  ;— 

Like  as  the  fouler,  on  his  guDefuI  pype, 
Charmes  to  the  birds  full  many  a  pleasant  lay. 


Of  gentlest  gale  Axabiaa  odours  fiuin'd 

From  their  soft  wings  %  and  Flora  s  earliest  smells.  ^ 

Such  was  the  splendour  * ;  and  the  tempter  now 

His  invitation  earnestly  renewed  : 

What  doubts  the  Son  of  God  to  sit  and  eati 
These  are  not  fruits  forbidden;  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  yiands  pure :  ''* 

Their  taste  no  knowledge  works,  at  least  of  eyil  ^ ; 
But  life  presenres,  destroys  life's  enemy. 
Hunger,  with  sweet  restoratiye  delight. 

Bat  Spenier  hai  to  charm  frequentlj  in  this  Mnae.  Thus,  in  hii  ^*  Colin  Clout 's 
oome  home  apdn,*^  of  his  ihepherd's  boy, 

Channing  his  oaten  pipe  onto  his  peers : 

And  again,  in  the  condnsion  of  his  **  October :  "— 

Hera  we  onr  slender  pipes  majr  ssfely  diarme.— Dim tna. 

'  And  winds 
CifgtfMeti  gale  AnOHan  odours /ann'd 
From  tkeir  so/l  wings* 
Mr.  Thjer,  who  supposes  this  drcnmstance  introduced  in  compliance  with  the  Eastern 
cnatom  of  oaing  perfumes  at  Uieir  entertainments,  has  noticed  the  similarity  of  the  follow- 
iiV  lines, ''  Paxadise  Lost,**  b.  iv.  156  :— 

Kow  fsntle  gales. 
Fanning  llieir  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Katlre  perfumes*  and  whlq;ier  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils. 

He  might  also  have  cited  a  beautiful  line  from  our  author's  early  Elegy,  **  In  Adren- 
tnmVeris;" 

C^nnamea  Zephyms  lere  plaudit  odorifer  ala. 

Milton,  in  the  same  Elegy,  refers  to  the  **  Arabian  odours  ;**  and  in  the  continuation 
of  the  pMsage  from  the  "Paradise  Lost,''  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thyer,  he  speaks  of  the  winds 
blowing 

Babaan  odonn  frtmi  the  spicy  shora 

Of  Araby  the  blest— DuirsTaa. 

See  likewise  *'  Paradise  Lost/'  b.  yiii.  615,  &c.  And  compara  ApoU.  Rhod. 
**  Ai^on."  i.  1142 ;  and  particularly  the  following  passsge  from  Drayton,  **  Muses  Eliz.*' 
1690,  p.  138  :— 

Whera  the  atH  wtndes  did  mutually  embraoet 

In  the  cool  arboun  Nature  thera  had  made ; 

Fanning  their  sweet  breath  gently  In  his  face. 

Through  the  calm  dnotura  of  his  anunons  shade— Tct)d. 

■  8ueh  was  the  splendour. 
Tiigil,  describing  the  magnificent  entertainment  prepared  by  Dido  for  iBneas,  (**  JSn." 
u  637,)  says,— 

At  domus  Interior  icgali  splendlda  luxn 
Instruitur; 

on  which  Ln  Cerda  observes  : — "  Apte  et  signate  splendida ;  nam  splendor  de  conviTiis 
;**  and  he  dtes  from  Athensens,  b.  iii.  Aat^pardrriv  Ssnryov  wopairircv^y. — DuNsnn. 


*  Huse  are  not  fruits  forbidden  ;  no  Intordtcf 
THftnds  the  UnutMng  of  these  viands  pure : 
Their  tasts  no  hnowledge  worhs,  at  least  qfevih 
This  sareastical  allusion  to  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  to  that  particular  command,  by  the 
truttgression  of  which,  bdng  seduced  by  Satan,  he  fell,  is  finely  in  character   of  the 
speaker.     Milton,  in  his  **  Paradise  Lost,"  terms  the  forbidden  fruit  "  the  tree  of  inter- 
dieted  knowledge ;  **  and,  in  the  eighth  book,  where  Adam,  relating  to  the  aogel  what  he 
reiBamberad  sinoe  his  own  creation,  particularly  recites  the  "  rigid  interdiction,"  yer.  323 
^■336.  — Dniismi. 
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All  these  are  spirits  of  air,  and  woods^  and  springs  % 

Thy  gentle  ministeiB,  who  come  to  pay  '^^ 

Thee  homage,  and  acknowledge  thee  tiieir  Lord« 

^Vliat  doubt'st  thou,  Son  of  God  ?  Sit  down,  and  eat. 

To  whom  thus  Jesus  temperately  replied : — 
Said'st  thou  not  that  to  all  things  I  had  right  ? 
And  who  withholds  my  power  that  right  to  use  ? 
Shall  I  receire  by  gift,  what  of  my  own. 
When  and  where  likes  me  best,  I  can  command  ^ 
I  can  at  will,  doubt  not,  as  soon  as  thou. 
Command  a  table  in  this  wilderness  % 
And  call  swift  flights  of  angels^  ministrant 
Array 'd  in  glory  on  my  cup  to  attend  : 
Why  shouldst  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence. 
In  Tain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find  ? 
And  with  my  hunger  what  hast  thou  to  do  1 
Thy  pompous  delicacies  I  contemn. 
And  count  thy  specious  gifts  no  gifts,  but  guiles  \ 

To  whom  thus  answer  d  Satan  m^oontent : 
That  I  have  also  power  to  give,  thou  seest ; 
If  of  that  power  I  bring  thee  Toluntaiy 
What  I  might  haye  bestow'd  on  whom  I  pleased, 
And  rather  opportunely  in  this  place 
Chose  to  impart  to  thy  apparent  need. 
Why  shouldst  thou  not  accept  it  ?  but  I  see 
What  I  can  do  or  o£Per  is  suspect ; 
Of  these  things  others  quickly  wlQ  dispose, 
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■  All  these  are  spirits  qfair,  and  ufoods,  and  springs. 
These  "  spirits  of  air,  and  ivoods,  and  springB,"  remind  us  of  Sbakspcare's  **  cItcs  of 

hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves,"  in  the  "  Tempest." — Duk«ticr. 

The  whole  of  this  passage  is  extraordinarily  and  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  turn  of  the 

expression  ii  in  the  highest  degree  persuastre  and  happy. 

^  ComnuMd  a  tahU  in  this  vUdemsss, 

From  Psalm  Ixxriu.  19  :— "  They  said,  Can  Ood  f^imish  a  tabio  in  the  wildenieta?" 
— RiciuaosoN. 

V  Flights  t^angets. 

An  expression  likewise  in  Shakspeare,  "  Hamlet/'  a.  y.  s.  6  :  "  And  fltghta  of  angel* 
ring  thee  to  thy  rest.*'— Nxwtow. 

Compare  St.  Matthew,  xxvi.  5S. — Dunstce. 

>  And  count  thy  specious  gifts  no  gifts,  but  guiles.  | 

Not  without  t  reoemblanoe  to  Yirgil,  »  ^n."  il  49  :—  I 

Timeo  Danaos  et  dooa  ferentea ; 

I 

and  to  a  preceding  part  of  the  same  speech  of  Laocoon  : — 

O  miseri,  qttst  tanta  insanla,  elTos  ? 
Creditis  aveotos  hostea,  ant  uUa  putatis 
Dona  oarere  dolls  Danaum  ?  ' 

Dr.  Newton  obserres,  that  "  thy  gifts  no  gifts,"  is  fwm  Sophocles,  "  Ajax,"  t.  675.—    , 

DuWSTBft. 

Compare  our  author,  in  his  "  Apology  for  Smeetymnnus,"  sect.  x5.  :—*♦  Shall  we  weritt  i 
our  prayers  at  the  bounty  of  our  more  wicked  enemies,  whose  gifts  are  no  gifts,  biii  the  | 
instruments  of  our  bane  ?  "—Todd. 
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Whose  pains  have  eam*d  the  far-fet  spoil*    With  that  7, 
Both  table  and  proYiaion  yanish'd  quite 
With  sound  *  of  harpies*  wings  and  talons  heard : 
Only  the  importune  *  tempter  still  remained, 
And  with  these  words  his  temptation  pursued : 
By  hunger,  that  each  other  creature  tames, 
Thou  art  not  to  be  harm'd,  therefore  not  moved ; 
Thy  temperance,  invincible  besides, 
For  no  aUufement  yields  to  appetite; 
And  all  thy  heart  is  set  on  high  designs, 
High  actions :  but  wherewith  to  be  achieved  1 
Great  acts  require  great  means  of  enterprise  : 
Thou  art  unknown,  unfriended,  low  of  birth, 
A  carpenter  thy  fatiier  known,  thyself 
Bred  up  in  poverty  and  straits  at  home  ; 
Lost  in  a  desert  here  and  hunger-bit. 
Which  way,  or  from  what  hope,  dost  thou  aspire 
To  greatness  ?  whence  authority  derivest  ? 
What  followers,  what  retinue  canst  thou  gain. 
Or  at  thy  heels  the  dizzy  multitude, 
Longer  than  thou  canst  feed  them  on  thy  cost^  1 
Money  brings  honour,  friends,  conquest,  and  realms^ : 

7  With  that,  &C. 
See  the  notes  on  "  Comus,"  ver.  659. — Todd. 

s  With  sound,  Ac 
The  sound  of  the  wings  and  talons  is  much  finer  than  if  the  harpies  had  hecn  seen  ; 
beeanse  the  imagination  is  left  at  work,  and  the  surprise  is  greater  than  if  they  had  been 
mentioned  before.— T.  Warton. 

As  this  infernally  magical  banqnet  Tanishcs,  the  attendant  spirits  (see  before,  ver.  236,) 
who  had  appeared  in  the  scene  as  "  tall  stripling  youths,  nymphs  of  Diana's  train,  or 
ladies  of  the  Hesperides,"  resume  their  proper  infernal  shapes.     Milton,  we  may  observe, 
charaetcriscs  the  furies  as  harpy-footed,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  ii.  596. — Dunstrr. 
The  powerful  brevity  of  this  termination  of  the  splendid  array  is  very  striking. 

•  Tmportunt. 
SpefiMT  and  our  old  poets  write  ifnp6rtun€f  thus  accented  ;  "  Faer.  Qu.'^  i.  xii.  16  : — 

And  often  blame  thee  to  imp6rtune  fate.— Nkwton. 

^  Oratthp  heei*  the  d{zzy  muHilude, 
Longer  than  thou  canst  feed  them  on  thp  cost  9 
The  **  dizzy  multitude"  is  the  veniosa  plebt  of  the  Roman  poet,  who  speaks  of  them 
as  to  be  gained  in  the  same  manner.     Hor.  "  Epist.*'  i.  ziz.  37  : — 

Non  ego  ventoac  plebia  soffragia  venor 
Impoiais  csnarum. 

See  also  Shaktpeare,  *'  Henry  V."  a.  iv.  s.  3  : — 

Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost.— DuNsran. 

c  Money  brings  honour,  friends,  conquest,  and  realms* 
Mammon,  in  the  **  Faery  Queen,"  attempts  the  virtue  of  Sir  Guyon  with  the  same 

preteneea,  iL  vu.  1 1  :— 

Vain-glorloQa  elf,  said  he,  dost  thou  not  weet. 

That  money  can  thy  wants  at  will  supply  ? 

Bhidda,  steeds,  and  arms,  and  all  things  for  thee  meet. 

It  can  purvey  in  twinkling  of  an  eye : 

And  crowns  and  kingdoms  to  thee  multiply. 

Do  I  not  kings  create,  and  throw  the  crown 

Sometimes  to  him  that  low  in  dust  doth  lie? 

And  him  that  reign'd  into  his  room  thrust  down ; 

And  whom  I  lust,  do  heap  with  glory  and  renown  ?<-CALTOfr.  i 
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What  niaed  Antipater  the  Edomite, 
And  his  BOfa  Herod  placed  on  Jadahs  throne', 
(Thj  throne)  bat  gold,  that  got  him  pniaBant  fiienda  ?  ^ 

Therefore,  if  at  great  thii^  thoa  wonldet  arriTe, 
Get  riches  first*,  get  wealth,  and  treasore  heap. 
Not  difficult,  if  thoQ  hcaiken  to  me : 
Riches  are  mine,  fortune  is  in  my  hand : 

They  whom  I  fiivoar  thrive  in  wealth  amain';  ^ 

While  virtue,  yalour,  wisdom,  sit  in  want. 
To  whom  thus  Jesus  patiently  replied' : 
Tet  wealth,  without  these  three,  is  impotent 
To  gain  dominion,  or  to  keep  it  gain'd. 
Witness  those  ancient  empires  of  the  earth. 
In  highth  of  all  their  flowing  wealth  dissolved : 
But  men  endued  with  these  have  oft  attained 
In  lowest  poverty  to  highest  deeds ; 
Gideon,  and  Jephthah,  and  the  shepherd  lad\ 
Whose  ofispring  on  the  throne  of  Jndah  sat  ^ 

So  many  ages,  and  shall  yet  regain 
That  seat,  and  reign  in  Israel  without  end. 

'  What  raised  Antipater  the  BdomiU, 
Andkissim  Herod  placed  on  Judak't  throne. 
Thit  appeuB  to  be  the  &ct  from  history.     When  Jotephm  introducet  Antipater  npen 
the  stage,  he  speaks  of  him  m  abounding  with  great  riches, "  Antiq.**  lib.  ziv.  cap.  3. 
And  his  son  Herod  was  declared  king  of  Jadea  bj  the  favour  of  Mark  Antony,  partij 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  which  he  promised  to  give  him.     Ibid.  041.  zxvi. — Nkwtov. 

•  Oet  riches  Jlrtt,  Ac.  j 

Hor.«Epist."i.i.  53:— 

Qcuerenda  pecnnia  primum  est. — ^Nswroir.  1 

'  Riches  are  mine,  fortune  is  in  mp  hand: 
Thep  lekom  £  favour  thrive  in  veeaUh  amain. 
This  temptaUon  we  owe  to  our  author's  invention,  as  Mr.  Thyer  oboenres,  who  adds, 
that  '^  it  is  very  happily  contrived,  as  it  gradually  leads  the  reader  on  to  the  stronger  ones  in     [ 
the  following  books."     It  affords  also  a  fine  opportunity  of  concluding  this  book  with  •osne 
reflections,  the  beauty  of  which  Mr.  Thyer  has  justly  noted,  on  the  insufficiency  of  ikhes     j 
and  power  to  the  hap[Hness  of  numkind.     The  language  here  reminds  us  of  Spenser,  who 
puts  a  similar  speech  in  the  mouth  of  Mammon,  ""  Faer.  Qu.**  ii.  vii.  8. — DnwsTSK. 

f  To  whom  thus  Jesus  peUientlp  replied. 
When  our  Saviour,  a  little  before,  refused  to  partake  of  the  banquet  to  which  Satan  had 
invited  him,  the  line  ran  thus,  ver.  378 : — 

To  whom  thus  Jesus  temperatelp  replied ; 

but  now,  when  Satan  has  reproached  him  with  his  poverty  and  low  circttmstaneeSf  the 
word  is  fitly  altered,  and  the  verse  runs  thus  : —  j 

To  whom  thus  Jeenn  patientlp  repIled.~NswTOir. 

h  Oideon,  and  Jephthah,  and  the  shepherd  lad. 
Our  Saviour  is  rightly  made  to  cite  his  first  instances  from  Scripture,  and  of  his  own 
nation,  as  being  the  best  known  to  him  ;  but  it  is  with  great  art  that  tlie  poet  also  sup- 
poses him  not  to  be  unacquainted  with  heathen  history,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  freatcr 
variety  of  examples.  Gideon  saith  of  himself: — ^^*0  my  Lord,  wherewith  tHuH  I  mrt 
IsFsel  ?  behold  my  fiunily  is  poor  in  Manasseh^  and  I  am  the  least  in  my  father's  heose,** 
Judges  vi.  15.  And  Jephthah  **  was  the  son  of  an  harlot,**  and  his  brethren  **  thni»t  Ua 
out,  and  said  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  not  inherit  in  our  fiither*s  house,  for  thou  art  the  son 
of  a  strange  woman,"  Judges  zi.  1,  2.  And  the  exaltation  of  David  firom  a  iheep-hook  to 
a  sceptre  is  very  well  known Newton. 
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Among  the  heathen,  (for  throughout  the  world 

To  me  is  not  unknown  what  hath  hcen  done 

Worthy  of  memorial)  canst  thou  not  remember  *** 

Quintius,  Fabricius,  Curius,  Regulns'  ? 

For  I  esteem  those  names  of  men  so  poor, 

Who  could  do  mighty  things^,  and  could  contemn 

Riches,  though  offer  d  from  the  hand  of  kings. 

And  what  in  me  seems  wanting,  but  that  I  ^'^ 

May  also  in  this  poverty  as  soon 

Accomplish  what  they  did,  perhaps  and  more  ? 

I  Quintmt,  Fabrieiutt  Curius,  Rtgulutf 
Quintius  Cincinnatus  was  twice  invited  from  following  the  plongb,  to  be  consul  and 
dictator  fd  Rome ;  and  after  he  had  subdued  the  enemy,  when  the  sentite  would  have 
enriched  him  with  public  lands  and  private  contributions,  he  rejected  all  these  offers,  and 
retired  wffua  to  his  cottage  and  old  course  of  life.  Fabricius  could  not  be  bribed  by  all 
the  large  oBers  of  king  Pyrrhus  to  aid  him  in  negotiating  a  peace  with  the  Romans ;  and  yet  he 
lived  and  died  so  poor,  that  he  was  buried  at  the  public  expense,  and  his  daughters' 
fbrtunet  wvre  paid  out  of  the  treasury.  Curius  Dentatus  would  not  accept  of  the  lands 
which  tke  senate  bad  assigned  him  for  the  reward  of  his  victories ;  and  when  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Samnites  offered  him  a  lai^  sum  of  money  as  he  was  sitting  at  the  fire  and 
rrastiog  turnips  with  his  own  hands,  he  nobly  refused  to  take  it ;  saying  that  it  was  his 
ambition  not  to  be  rich,  but  to  command  those  who  were  so :  and  R^;ulus,  after  performing 
many  great  exploits,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  CarthaginiauM,  and  sent  with  the  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome  to  treat  of  pca<»,  upon  oatb  to  return  to  Carthage  if  no  peace  or  exchange 
of  prisoners  should  be  SLgreed  upon  :  but  was  himself  the  first  to  dissuade  a  peace  ;  and 
chose  to  leave  his  country,  family,  friends,  everything,  and  return  a  glorious  captive  to 
ccnain  tortures  abd  death,  rather  tlian  suffer  the  senate  to  conclude  a  dishonourable  treaty. 
Our  Sftviour  cites  these  instances  of  noble  Romans  in  order  of  time,  as  he  did  those  of  his 
own  nation :  and,  as  Mr.  Calton  observes,  the  Romans  in  the  most  degenerate  times  were 
fond  of  these,  and  some  other  like  examples  of  ancient  virtue ;  and  their  wiiters  of  all  sorts 
drUght  to  introduce  them  :  but  the  greatest  honour  that  poetry  ever  did  them  is  here,  by 
the  praise  of  the  Son  of  God. — Nbwton. 

i  For  I  etUtm  those  names  (tfmtn  so  poor, 
.  Who  could  do  mighty  things,  &c. 

The  author  had  here  plainly  Claudian  in  his  mind,  "  De  TV.  Cons.  Honor."  412:— 

Dlscltur  hino  quantum  paupertas  sobria  possit : 
Pauper  erat  Curius,  cum  reges  vinceret  armis ; 
Pauper  Fabricius,  Pyrrhi  cum  spemeret  aurum ; 
Bordida  fierranus  flezit  dictator  aratra ;  Ao. 

And  again,  "  In  Rnfinum,"  i.  200; — 

Bemper  Inops,  quiennque  cuplt.    Contentus  honeato 
Fabrieftts  parvo  spemebat  munera  regum, 
Sudabatque  gravi  consul  Serranus  aratro, 
Et  caaa  pognaoes  Curios  angusta  tegebat. 
Hiee  mlhi  paupertaa  opalentior. 

It  is  probable  that  he  remembered  here  some  of  his  beloved  republicans, — 

those  names  of  men  so  poor. 
Who  could  do  mighty  things  ; 

and  it  is  possible  that  he  might  also  think  of  himself,  who — 

oould  contemn 
Riches  though  offer'd  from  the  hand  of  kings ; 

if  that  story  be  true  of  his  having  been  offered  to  be  Latin  secretary  to  Charles  the  Second, 
and  nrf  bis  refunng  it. — Nxwtoii. 

With  the  citation  of  "  Riches,  though  offered  from  the  hand  of  kings,**  compare  Plutarch, 
**  Life  of  Cicero :" — Ka2  i&pa  t^kif  ohSk  t&v  fiaotXtwv  SiMmtsv  lAo/St. — Dyinstkk. 

C  c 
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Extol  not  riches  then\  the  toQ  of  fools. 

The  wise  man's  combrance,  if  not  snare ;  more  apt 

To  slacken  Virtue,  and  abate  her  edge,  ^ 

Than  prompt  her  to  do  anght  may  merit  praise'. 

What  if  with  like  ayersi<m  I  reject 

Riches  and  realms?  yet  not,  lor  that  a  crown. 

Golden  in  show,  is  hot  a  wreath  of  thoma, 

Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless  nighta,  ^ 

To  him  who  wears  the  regal  diadem. 

When  on  his  shoulden  each  man's  burden  lies ; 

For  therein  stands  the  office  of  a  king. 

His  honour,  virtue,  merit,  and  chief  praise. 

That  for  the  publick  all  this  weight  he  bears  ™.  *" 

Yet  he,  who  reigns  within  himself*,  and  rules 

k  Extot  noi  riehe*  then,  &a 

Milton  concludes  this  book,  and  our  Sjviour's  reply  to  Satan,  with  ■  seric«  of  thou;li-.« 
as  noble  and  just,  and  as  worthj  of  the  speaker,  as  can  possibly  be  Imagined.  I  think  onr 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that,  as  the  '^  Paradise  Re^neil  *'  is  a  poem  entirely  moral  so^f 
religious,  the  excellency  of  which  does  uot  consist  so  much  in  bold  figures  and  stron; 
images,  as  in  deep  and  Tirtuous  sentiments  expressed  with  a  becoming  granty,  astd  » 
certain  decent  majesty ;  this  is  as  true  an  instance  of  the  sublime  as  the  battles  of  tbc 
angels  in  the  ''  Paradise  Lost.** — Trtkr.  • 

This  is  an  excellent  note  of  Thyer,  worthy  to  be  always  kept  in  remembranoe. 

!  «  The  toil  Qf/oolt, 

j  The  wise  tnan*t  eumbranee^  if  not  snare  j  more  apt 

To  slacken  Virtue,  and  abate  her  edge. 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  tnerit  praise. 
Thus  Juvenal,  Sat,  vi.  297  :— 

Prima  peregrinoa  obaomui  pecunia  mores 
Intulit,  et  turpi  fregcrtmt  sacula  luxn 
Divitie  moUes. 

And  see  Spenser,  "  Faery  Queen/'  ii.  vii.  12,  13. — Dovstsr. 

■  For  therein  stands  the  office  t^a  king. 

His  honour,  virtue,  merit,  and  ehi^f  praise. 

That  for  the  publiek  aU  this  weight  he  bears. 
Milton,  in  the  height  of  his  political  ardour,  declared  that  he  was  not  actuated  ^  by  hatrb) 
to  kings,  but  only  to  tyrants  : ''  neither  is  there  any  occasion  to  question  tlie  tnith  of  this 
assertion ;  but  such  was  his  apprehension  of  monarchical  tyranny,  that  the  cnrrent  of  his 
prejudices  certainly  ran  very  strongly  in  fitvour  of  a  republican  government.  Even  in  one 
of  his  latest  political  publications,  ^  The  ready  and  easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Common- 
wealth,'' he  prof»sea,  that  "  though  there  may  be  such  a  king,  who  may  regard  thccouinioa 
good  before  his  own,  yet  this  rarely  happens  in  a  monarchy  not  elective  ;"  and,  on  thit 
ground,  he  strongly  remonstrates  against  the  risk  of  admitting  kingship.  The  content 
however  was  now  completely  over  ;  and  our  author,  having  seen  the  fallacy,  not  only  of 
his  hopes,  but  also  of  bis  confidence  in  those  persons,  of  whose  consummate  hypocrisy  hb 
ardent  integrity  had  been  the  dupe,  seems,  in  thus  sketching  out  the  laborious  duties  of  a 
good  and  patriotic  prince,  to  be  somewhat  more  reconciled  to  kingly  govemmenu  Aboat 
this  time,  also,  seemingly  under  the  same  impression,  he  had  proceeded  in  his  history,  and 
composed  the  fifth  and  sixth  books,  in  which  we  find  no  marks  of  any  splenetic  dinlike  to 
kings  :  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the  characters  of  our  early  monarchs  are  drawn,  not 
merely  wilh  an  impartial  hand,  but  often  with  a  favourable  one.  The  character  of  Alfred, 
in  particular,  is  given  with  the  most  affectionate  admiration  ;  and  is  not  without  its  mem* 
blance  to  the  compressed  description  of  a  good  king  in  this  place.  See  his  **  ilbtorr  of 
England,*'  b.  v. — Dunstsr. 

"  Yet  he,  teho  reigns  within  himself,  ho. 
Such  sentiments  are  inculcated  not  only  by  the  philosophers,  but  also  by  the  poets ;  ss 
Ilor.  Ode  ii.  9  : 
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Passions,  desires,  and  fears,  is  more  a  king  ; 
Which  every  wise  and  virtuous  man  attains ; 
And  who  attains  not,  ill  aspires  to  rule 
Cities  of  men,  or  headstrong  multitudes, 
Subject  himself  to  anarchy  within, 
Or  lawless  passions  in  him,  which  he  serves  **. 
But  to  guide  nations  in  the  way  of  truth 
By  saving  doctrine,  and  from  errour  lead, 
To  know,  and  knowing  worship  God  aright. 
Is  yet  more  kingly <* ;  this  attracts  the  soul, 
Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part : 
I'hat  other  o'er  the  body  only  reigns, 
And  oft  by  force ;  which  to  a  generous  mind. 
So  reigning,  can  be  no  sincere  delight  ">. 
Besides,  to  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 
Greater  and  nobler  done**,  and  to  lay  down 

Latius  rognes  avidum  domando 

Spirituxn,  Ac. 
ftod  net  Sat.  u.  vii.  83. — Nrwton. 

The  "J*aradise  Regained/'  Mr.  Ilayley  very  justly  observes,  "  is  a  poem  that  particularly 
deserves  to  be  recomin ended  to  ardent  and  ingenuous  youth  ;  as  it  is  admirably  calculated 
to  in^rc  that  spirit  of  self-command,  which  is,  as  Milton  esteemed  it,  the  truest  heroism, 
and  ihc  triumph  of  Christianity."     Life  of  Milton,  p.  126. — Dunster. 


kMO 


Compare  **  Para- 


o  Subject  himulfto  anarehp  within. 
Or  lafclfu  passions  in  himt  which  he  serves. 
Palpably  alluding  to  Charles  the  Second,  and  his  dissolute  manners, 
disc  Lost/'  b.  xii.  86,  Sec — Duwster. 

V  But  to  guide  nations  in  the  way  qf  truth 
By  saving  doctrine^  and/rom  errour  lead. 
To  know,  and  knowing  worship  Ood  aright. 
Is  yet  more  kingly. 
In  tliis  speech  concerning  riches  and  realms,  our  poet  has  culled  all  the  choicest,  finest 
Bowers  out  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philosophers  who  have  written  upon  tliese  subjects. 
It  is  not  BO  much  their  words,  as  their  substance  sublimed  and  improved  :  but  here  he  soars 
sUrre  them  ;  and  nothing  could  have  given  him  so  complete  an  idea  of  a  divine  teacher,  as 
the  life  and  character  of  our  blessed  Saviour. — Nkwton. 

4  That  other  o^er  the  body  only  reigns. 
And  oft  by  force  ;  which,  to  a  generous  mind, 
8o  reigning,  can  be  no  sincere  delight. 
This  if  perfectly  consonant  to  our  Lord's  early  sentiments,  as  the  poet  describes  him  re- 
Uting  them  in  the  first  book  of  this  poem,  ver.  221,  &c. — Dunstbr. 

'  Besides,  to  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 
Greater  and  noftler  done,  &c> 
So  Heplupstion  to  those  who  transferred  the  kingdom  of  Sidon  from  themselves  to 
another  ;  Quint.  Curt.  iv.  1. — ^**  Vos  qnidem  macti  virtute,  inquit,  estote,  qui  primi  intel- 
lexistisy  qoanto  majus  essct  regnum  faatidirc  quam  accipere,'*  &c.  Dioclesian,  Charles  V., 
and  others^  who  have  resigned  the  crown,  were  perhaps  in  our  author^s  thought,  upon  this 
occasion  :  for,  as  Seneca  says,  Thyest.  iii.  529  : — 

*  Habere  regnum,  casus  est ;  virtus,  dare.— Niwroir. 

Pofcibly  Milton  had  here  in  his  mind  the  famous  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  who  after 
having  reigned  twenty-one  years,  resigned  her  crown  to  her  cousin  Charles  Gustavus,  when 
•he  was  still  a  young  woman,  being  only  thirty  years  old.  Our  author  had  before  paid  her 
coniideraUe  compliments.  The  verses  under  Cromwell's  picture,  sent  to  Christina,  have 
been  generally  supposed  to  he  his  ;  though  Mr.  Warton  inclines  to  think  they  were  written 
by  Andrew  Marvel ;  and  adds,  that  he  suspects  **  Milton's  habit  of  facility  in  elegiac 
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Fur  more  magnanimous,  than  to  a8sume\ 
Riches  are  needless  then,  both  for  themselves, 

Lutinitj  bad  long  ago  ceased.**  What  ground  he  had  for  tbi«  suspidoQ  be  does  not  spedfy, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture.  I  should  not  willingly  persuade  raysclf  that  oar  author  could 
soon  lose  any  faculty  which  he  had  acquired.  Besides,  these  yerses  must  have  bren 
written  before  the  year  1654,  when  Christina  abdicated  ;  and  only  nine  years  before  thst, 
when  he  published  a  collection  of  his  Latin  and  English  poems  in  1645,  he  bad  added  to 
his  seyenth  Elegy  ten  lines,  which  sufficiently  show  that  he  then  petfectly  retained  bit 
elegiac  Latinity  ;  and  why  it  should  be  supposed  entirely  to  cease  in  eight  or  nine  yean 
more,  I  cannot  imagine.  As  Manrel  was  not  bis  associate  in  the  secretaryship  till  the  )eir 
1657,  Milton  has  officially  the  best  claim  to  them  :  it  was  also  an  employment,  whkh, 
we  may  well  suppose,  he  was  fond  of ;  as  at  this  time  be  certainly  thought  highly  of 
Christina,  and  was  particularly  flattered  with  tlie  idea,  that,  on  reading  his  **  Defendo 
Populi,"  she  withdrew  all  her  protection  from  his  antagonist  Salmosius,  who  waathen  mi- 
dent  at  her  court ;  and  whom,  it  was  then  said,  she  dismissed  with  contempt,  as  a  paruiie 
and  an  adyocato  of  tyranny.  Accordingly,  in  his  ^^Defensio  Secunda,*'  Milton  hoooois 
her  with  a  most  splendid  panegyric  ;  and  in  appealing  to  her  that  he  had  no  determined 
prejudices  against  kings,  nor  any  wish  wantonly  to  attack  their  rights,  he  particalarly  con- 
gratulates himself  upon  haying  a  witness  of  his  integrity  tarn  vere  regiam.  The  cxprmnoQ 
is  sufficiently  obyioiis  and  hackneyed  in  the  flattery  of  royalty ;  but  it  is  well  wortb 
obscnring,  when  it  comes  from  one  who  so  seldom  sings  in  that  stra:n.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  here,  as  we  trace  a  resemblance  of  it  in  some  of  the  preceding  linea ;  when  our 
author,  haying  said  that  in  the  laborious  and  disinterested  discharge  of  magistrvcy  consists 
the  real  and  proper  *^  office  of  a  king,"  proceeds  to  ascribe  a  superior  degre«  of  royalty, 
of  the  most  distinguished  eminence,  to  him  who  is  duly  practised  in  the  habit  of  sdf- 
command ; 

Yet  he,  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 

Passions,  desires,  and  fears,  Is  more  a  king ; 

and  still  more  to  him  who  conscientiously  labours  for  the  well-doing  and  well-beiiig 
of  mankind  at  large,  by  the  zealous  propagation  of  truth  and  pure  tmadulteiated 
religion  ; 

But  to  guide  nations  in  the  way  of  truth 

By  saving  doctrine,  and  from  errour  lead. 

To  know,  and  knowing  worship  God  aright. 

Is  yet  more  kingly. 

Milton,  it  appears,  howcyer,  was  rather  unfortunate  in  his  selection  of  a  &Toarite  ftom 
among  the  crowned  heads  of  his  time.  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  note  on  the  **  Veraea  to  Chris- 
tina,*'  collects  many  curious  anecdotes  of  her  improprieties  and  absurdities ;  and  Harte, 
the  English  historian  of  Gustayus  Adulphus,  terms  her  "an  unaccountable  woman;  itadini; 
much,  yet  not  extremely  learned  ;  a  collector  and  critic  in  the  fine  arts,  but  ooUcvting 
without  judgment,  and  forming  conclusions  without  taste ;  affecting  pomp,  and  ntnderinj; 
herself  a  beggar ;  fond  to  receiye  seryile  dependence,  yet  diyesting  herself  of  the  meant ; 
paying  court  to  the  most  serious  christians,  and  making  profession  of  little  leas  than  atheism.'* 
But  our  author  saw  only  the  bright  side  of  her  character;  and  considered  her  as  a  teamed, 
pious,  patriotic,  disinterested  princess. — Dumstkr. 

See  farther  iuformation,  drawn  from  indisputable  authority,  relating  to  the  eztnordioary 
Christina,  in  my  note  on  the  poet*s  yerses  to  her. — Toon. 

*  And  to  lag  down 
Far  more  magnanimous  than  to  ativwu. 

We  may  rather  trace  Milton  hero  to  Macrobius,  than  to  the  passage  cited  in  a  prccedinr 
note  from  Q.  Curtius  by  Dr.  Newton  : — **  Quid  ?  quod  duas  yirtuies,  qua  inter  nobiles 
quoque  unire  clarse  sunt,  in  uno  yideo  fuisse  mancipio ;  imperium  regendi  peritiaa,  el 
imperium  contemnendi  magnanimitatem.  Anaxilaus  enim  Messenius,  qui  Measanam  io 
Sicilia  condidit,  fuit  Rhcginorum  tyrannus.  Is,  cum  paryos  rclinqueret  liberoa.  Mieitbo 
■eryo  suo  commendossc  contentus  est:  is  tutelam sancte  gessit;  impcriumquc  tam  clementer 
obtinuit,  ut  Rhegini  a  seryo  regi  non  dcdignarentur.  Pcrductus  deinde  in  letatem  pneris 
et  bona  et  imperium  tradidit.  Ipse  paryo  yiatico  sumpto  profcctus  est  \  et  Olympic  cum 
summa  tranquillitate  consenuit.**     Satumal.  i.  1 1. — Dunstka. 
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And  for  thy  reason  why  they  should  he  soaght,  *"* 

To  gain  a  sceptre^,  oftest  better  niiss'd. 

*  To  gain  a  sceptre. 
Dnnster  gires  the  following  closing  suramary  of  this  book  : — Our  Saviour*8  passing  the 
oight  is  well  described.  The  coming  on  of  morn  is  a  beautiful  counterpart  of  **  night 
coming  on  in  the  desert/*  which  so  finely  closed  the  preceding  book.  Our  Lord's  waking 
— his  riewiog  the  country — and  the  description  of  the  "  pleasant  grove,"  which  is  to  be  the 
%ttnt  of  the  banquet — are  all  set  off  with  every  grace  that  poetry  can  give.  The  appearance 
of  Satan,  varied  from  his  first  disguise,  as  he  has  now  quite  another  part  to  act,  is  perfectly 
well  imagined  ;  and  bis  speeph,  referring  to  Scripture  examples  of  persons  miraculously  fed 
io  desert  plarcs,  is  troly  artful  and  in  character  ;  as  is  his  second  sycophantic  address, 
where,  having  acknowledged  our  Lord's  right  to  all  created  things,  he  adds. 

Behold, 
Nature  ashamed,  or,  better  to  express. 
Troubled  that  thou  ahouldst  hunger,  hath  purvey'd 
From  all  the  elements  her  choicest  store. 
To  treat  thee  as  beseems,  and  as  her  Lord, 
With  honour. 

The  banquet,  ver.  340,  comprises  everything  that  Roman  luxury,  Eastern  magnificence, 
mythological  fisble,  or  poetic  fancy  can  supply ;  and  if  compared  with  similar  descriptioos 
in  the  Italian  poets,  wUl  be  found  much  superior  to  them.  In  the  concluding  part  of  his 
invitation,  the  virulence  of  the  arch-fiend  breaks  out,  as  it  were  involuntarily,  in  a  sarcastic 
allusion  to  the  divine  prohibition  respecting  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  but  he  immediately 
resumee  his  hypocriticid  servility,  which  much  resembles  his  language  in  the  ninth  book  of 
the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  when,  in  his  addresses  to  Eve,  "persuasive  rhetorick  sleekM  his 
tongue."     The  last  three  lines  are  quite  in  this  style  : — 

All  these  are  spirits  of  air,  and  woods,  andqprings. 
Thy  gentle  ministers,  who  come  to  pay 
Thee  homage,  and  acknowledge  thee  their  Lord. 
Our  Lord's  reply  is  truly  sublime  : 

I  can  at  will,  doubt  not,  as  soon  as  thou. 
Command  a  table  in  the  wilderness. 
And  call  swift  flights  of  angels  minlstrant, 
Array'd  In  glory,  on  my  cup  to  attend. 

This  port  of  the  book,  in  particular,  is  so  highly  finished,  that  I  could  wish  it  had  concluded, 
as  it  might  well  have  done,  with  the  vanishing  of  the  banquet.  The  present  conclusion, 
from  its  subject,  required  another  style  of  poetry  :  it  has  little  description,  no  machinery, 
and  no  mythological  allusions  to  elevate  and  adorn  it ;  but  it  is  not  without  a  sublimity 
of  another  kind.  Satan's  speech,  in  which  he  assails  our  Lord  with  the  temptation  of 
riches  as  the  means  of  acquiring  greatness,  is  in  a  noble  tone  of  dramatic  dialogue,  and  the 
reply  of  our  Saviour,  where  he  rejects  the  ofler,  contains  a  series  of  the  finest  moral  precepts, 
expressed  in  that  plain  majestic  language,  which,  in  many  parts  of  didactic  poetry,  is  the 
most  becoming  vestUut  orationit.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  all  this  is  much 
lost  and  obscured  by  the  radiance  and  enriched  descriptions  of  the  preceding  three  hundred 
lines.  These  had  been  particularly  relieved,  and  their  beauty  had  been  rendered  more 
eminently  conspicuous,  from  the  studied  equality  and  scriptural  plainness  of  the  exordium 
of  this  book ;  which  has  the  cflect  ascribed  by  Cicero  to  the  subordinate  and  less  shining 
parts  of  any  writing, "  quo  magis  id,  quod  erit  illuminatiim,  extare  atque  eminere  videatur,*' 
— De  Orator,  iii.  101.  ed.  Proust.  But  the  conclusion  of  this  book,  though  excellent  in 
its  kind,  unfortunately,  from  its  loco-position,  appears  to  considerable  disadvantage.  Writers 
of  didactic  poetry,  to  secure  the  continuance  of  their  readers*  attention,  must  be  careful  not 
only  to  diversify,  but  as  much  as  possible  gradually  to  elevate,  their  strain.  Accordingly, 
tliey  generally  open  their  several  divisions  with  their  dryer  precepts,  proceed  then  to  more 
pleasing  illustrations,  and  are  particularly  studious  to  close  each  book  with  some  description, 
or  episode,  of  the  most  embellished  and  attractive  kind. 
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BOOK    III. 


INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 


The  third  book  of  the  <*Pai'adIse  Regained*'  ooniinDes  to  be  argumeoUtive  :  bot 
Satan,  having  found  himself  hitherto  foiled,  begins  by  the  most  wily  and  flatterius 
compliments.  He  now  dwells  upon  the  attractions  and  delights  of  woridly  glor\  ; 
I  and  tells  our  Saviour  how  he  is  fitted  to  attain  it  above  all  other  beings,  both  by 
j  counsel  and  action  ;  and  that  it  is  his  duty  not  to  throw  away  his  gifts,  and  (oas 
I  his  life  in  obscurity  :  he  says,  that  men,  at  a  more  youthful  age  than  his,  have  con- 
,,    quered  the  world.     Our  Saviour  replies  calmly  : — 

Thou  neither  dost  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 

For  empire's  sake,  nor  empire  to  affect 
I  For  glory's  sake,  by  all  thy  argument : 

I  For  what  is  glory  but  the  blase  of  fame, 

I  The  people's  praise,  if  always  praise  uamix'd  ? 

I  >         He  then  describes  what  is  true  glory ;  and  instances  Job,  who  was  more  lamous 
in  heaven  than  known  on  earth. 

He  next  expatiates  on  the  false  glory  of  conquerors  : — 

Till  conquerour  Death  discovers  them  scarce  men. 
Rolling  in  brutish  vices,  and  dcform'd. 
Violent  or  shameful  death*  their  due  reward. 

After  Job,  ho  next  names  Socrates  ;  who,  he  says,  lives  now 

Equal  in  fame  to  proudest  conqucrours. 

I  must  here  draw  the  reader's  notice  to  Thyer's  observation,  who  praises  ^  tb« 
author's  gi'eat  art,  in  weaving  into  the  body  of  so  short  a  work  so  many  grand  points 
of  the  christian  theology  and  morality."     Jesus  exclaims  ; — 

But  why  should  man  seek  glory,  who  of  his  own 
Ilath  nothing ;  and  to  whom  nothing  belongs. 
But  condenmat^on,  ignominy,  and  shame  ? 

Satan,  not  silenced,  takes  up  another  ground  :  he  appeals  to  Christ's  duty  to  frre 
his  country  from  heathen  servitude.  Our  Saviour  answers  that  this  must  be  done 
in  the  Almighty's  time,  and  by  the  Almighty's  means ;  but  demands  of  Satan,  «hv 
he  should  be  anxious  for  his  rise,  when  it  would  be  bis  own  fall. 

Satan's  cunning  reply  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  that  Milton  has  invented  of  him. 
Then  it  was  that  he  took  Christ  to  a  high  mountain,  to  show  him  tlie  monarchic*  ^  f 
the  earth.  The  description  of  the  prospect  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  in  the 
richest  style  of  picturesque  poetry  :  lie  now  points  out  the  Assyrian  empire. 

After  going  through  an  immense  Geographical  view,  conducted  with  wonderful 
art,  skill,  and  learning,  and  everywhere  discriminated  by  the  happiest  epithets  r> 
Satan  says, 

All  these  the  Parthian  (now  some  ages  past. 

By  great  Arsaces  led,  who  founded  first 

That  empire)  under  his  dominion  holds. 

From  the  luxurious  kings  of  Antiooh  won. 

Then  comes  a  most  magnificent  picture  of  great  armies  going  out  to  battle.  This 
is  done,  to  show  our  Saviour  the  necessity  of  worldly  power,  and  numerous  military 

*  Here  is  a  little  carelessness  in  this  repetition  of  the  word  **  death.** 

I- ^rr. 
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preparations,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  for  which  he  supposes  him  to  he  sent 
OD  earth  ; — the  recovery  of  the  throne  of  David.  For  this  end  he  offers  to  secure 
for  hun  the  Parthian  alliance. 

Our  Saviour,  in  answer,  speaks  with  scorn  «  of  the  cumbersome  luggage  of  war ;" 
and  at  the  same  time  reproaches  Satan  with  the  insidiousness  of  his  pretended  zeal 
fur  the  welfare  of  Israel,  or  David,  or  his  throne,  when  he  had  hitherto  proved  their 
greatest  enemy. 

Of  the  poetry  of  this  character  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  urge  the  exalted  merits. 
Imagination  exerts  itself  in  various  tracks,  and  various  forms  :  here  it  executes  its 
doty  iu  filling  up  the  outlines  of  a  divine  story  ; — that  is,  a  stoiy  of  inspired  wisdom, 
— of  holiest  virtue^ — of  superiority  to  all  worldly  temptations,— of  patient  suffering, 
— of  faith  in  the  Supreme  Being, — of  examples  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, — 
and  of  the  inappeasahle  malice  of  Satan.  It  is  necessarily  therefore  more  intellec- 
tual, spiritual,  and  didactic,  in  every  part,  than  material :  and  yet  it  is  so  intermixed 
with  a  due  portion  of  imagery,  that  the  fertility  of  a  rich  poetical  genius  pervades 
the  whole  poem. 

Mind  is  of  more  value  than  matter  :  it  is  the  soul  which  belongs  to  the  image, 
rather  than  the  image  itself,  which  is  the  gem  :  thought,  opinion,  conclusioui  the 
impret«ion  of  the  heart, — these  are  what  instruct  us,  and  elevate  our  nature.  Of 
these,  what  poem  is  so  full  as  **  Paradise  Regained  1"  Its  mere  learning  is  miracu- 
lous ;  but  that  is  of  comparatively  less  interest.  Yet  the  more  enlarged  is  the 
author's  experience,  the  wider  the  field  whence  he  derives  his  deductions  and  con- 
victions, the  more  numerous  the  eminent  minds  by  whose  wisdom  he  is  aided,  the 
richer  and  more  sure  must  be  the  intellectual  fruits  at  which  he  arrives. 

Milton  la  so  familiar  with  the  ancient  classics,  that  he  perpetually  falls,  not  only 
into  a  concurrence  of  observation  and  sympathy  of  feeling,  but  into  their  very  ex- 
preseiions :  yet  not  na  if  it  was  borrowed,  but  as  if  it  was  simultaneous :  its  freshness 
and  its  force  prove  its  originality. 

Our  Saviour's  answer  to  Satan,  in  assertion  of  the  vanity  of  human  gloiy,  asto- 
nishes by  its  vigour  of  thought  and  blaze  of  eloquence.  It  is  like  the  beams  of  the 
cheering  sun  let  in  upon  a  billowy  and  blinding  mist :  the  understanding  ratifies  it ; 
the  conscience  hails  it.  That  no  doctrine  can  he  more  pure,  more  noble,  more 
sound,  more  useful  than  this,  wUl  scarcely  be  denied  :  its  poetical  character  depends 
upon  its  loftiness,  which  also  is  of  the  most  decisive  kind. 

The  poetry  of  mere  style,  the  artifices  of  language,  are  nothing  :  great  thoughts 
and  great  images  will  support  themselves.  The  necessity  of  illusti'ation  proves  that 
the  primary  idea  or  image  is  dark,  or  weak,  or  trifling.  Grandeur  or  b«iuty  wants 
DO  dress  :  metaphorical  phrases  are  often  corrupt ;  and  similes  are  generally  su- 
perfiaona  and  impertinent ;  yet  these  are  taken  to  be  the  essence  of  modem  poetry. 
I  mention  this,  because  the  mere  reader  of  the  productions  of  our  own  times  is  apt 
to  suppose  Milton  prosaic,  when  his  strains  are  of  the  most  poetical  tone  ;  because 
his  style  is  simple  and  pure.  The  finest  passages  in  our  Saviour's  exposition  of  the 
Dotbingneas  of  human  glory,  ai-e  the  plainest :  till  poets  learn  this,  they  will  be  but 
frivolous  and  gaudy  pretenders.  Whoever  thinks  magnificently,  scorns  the  aid  of 
flowers  and  spanglea. 

If  we  could  bring  back  poetry,  even  in  mere  style,  to  what  it  was  in  the  times  of 
Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  we  should  indeed  be  gaining  an  immense 
benefit  to  the  world  of  English  readers,  and  redeeming  the  splendour  of  the  Muse's 
name  and  office.  The  unmeaning  gaudincss,  the  gilded  inanity  of  the  greater  part 
of  modern  verses,  has  turned  the  public  taste  for  poetical  composition  into  loathing. 
Let  the  reader  study  Milton*s  energetic  thought  and  chaste  manner  day  and  night ; 
and  if  at  first  anv  factitious  taste  may  render  it  more  a  duty  than  a  pleasure,  his 
diseased  habit  will  soon  amend  itself,  and  be  changed  to  simplicity  and  purity. 
Then  he  will  find  his  momentary  delight  followed  by  no  satiety ;  but  the  wholesome 
food  strengthen  his  mind,  and  grow  with  his  growth.  If  the  "  Paradise  Regained*' 
does  not  please  him,  let  him  l^  sure  that  he  has  much  to  amend  in  his  intellectual 
qualifications. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Satah.  in  a  speech  of  much  flattering  commendation,  endearours  to  awaken  In  JaBoa  a 

tor  gXorj,  by  particularizing  various  instances  of  conquests  achiercd,  and  great  actioos  per* 
formed,  by  persons  at  an  early  pmlod  of  lif»    Our  Lord  replies,  by  showing  the  Tanity  of 
worldly  fame,  and  the  improper  means  by  which  it  is  generally  attained :  and  oontrasti 
with  it  the  true  glory  of  religious  patience  and  virtuous  wisdom,  as  exempliiled  In  the  eha> 
racter  of  Job.    Satan  justifies  the  love  ol  glory  from  the  example  of  God  hisnsdf ,  who  re- 
quires it  from  all  his  creatures.    Jesus  detects  the  fallacy  of  this  argnmeot.  by  showing  that, 
as  goodness  is  the  true  ground  on  which  glory  is  due  to  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  sinf  iil 
man  can  have  no  right  whatever  to  it — Satan  then  urges  our  Lord  respecting  hia  dain  to 
the  throne  of  David ;  he  tells  him,  that  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  being  at  that  time  a  provinea 
of  Rome,  cannot  be  got  poeees^ion  of  ivithout  much  personal  exertion  on  bis  part,  and  pmses 
him  to  lose  no  time  in  beginning  to  reign.    Jesus  refers  him  to  the  time  allotted  for  this, 
as  for  all  other  things ;  and,  after  intimating  somewhat  respecting  his  own  prrvkms  soflW- 
ings.  asks  Satan,  why  he  should  be  so  solicitous  for  the  exaltatkm  ol  one,  whose  rfsiag  ass 
destined  to  be  his  fall.    Satan  replies,  that  his  own  deq>erate  state,  by  exdndinf  all  hope, 
leaves  little  room  for  fear ;  and  that,  as  his  own  punishment  was  equally  doomed,  he  la  not 
interested  in  preventing  the  reign  of  one,  from  whose  apparent  benevoleaoe  he  mighC  ra(l»er 
hope  for  some  Interference  in  his  favour. — Satan  still  pursues  his  former  incitements ;  and 
supposing  that  the  seeming  reluctance  of  Jeaus  to  be  thus  advanced  might  arise  from  his 
being  unacqiminted  with  the  world  and  its  glories,  conveys  him  to  the  summit  of  a  Ugh 
mountain,  and  from  thence  shows  him  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia,  particularly  pcitntiat 
out  to  his  notice  some  extraordinary  military  preparations  of  the  Parthiana,  to  resist  the 
incursions  of  the  Scythians.    He  then  informs  our  Lord,  that  he  showed  hlra  this  puiposely, 
that  ho  might  see  how  necessary  military  exertions  are  to  retain  the  possesiton  of  kingdeaBs. 
as  well  as  to  subdue  them  at  first ;  and  advises  him  to  consider  how  impossible  it  was  feo 
maintain  Judea  against  two  such  powerful  neighbours  as  the  Romans  aad  Parthiaas,  and 
how  necessary  it  would  be  to  form  an  alliance  with  one  or  other  of  them.    At  the  asne  time, 
he  recommends,  and  engages  to  secure  to  him,  that  of  tlie  Parthians ;  and  tells  hJm  that 
by  th  is  means  his  power  will  be  defended  from  anything  that  Rome  or  Cesar  might  attempt 
against  it,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  extend  his  glory  wide,  and  especially  to  aooomplish 
what  was  particularly  necessary  to  make  the  throne  of  Judea  really  the  throne  of  David,  the 
deliverance  and  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes,  still  in  a  state  of  captivity.    Jesus,  having  briefly 
noticed  the  vanity  of  military  efforts  and  the  weakness  of  the  aicm  of  fleah,  says,  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  ascending  his  allotted  throne,  he  shall  not  be  slack :  he  remarks  on  6stsn'i 
extraordinary  seal  for  the  deliverance  of  the  laraelltes,  to  whom  he  had  always  showed  hua- 
self  an  enemy ;  and  declares  their  servitude  to  be  the  consequence  of  their  idolstiy ;  bat 
adds,  that  at  a  future  time  it  may  perhaps  please  God  to  recall  them,  and  restore  them  to 
their  liberty  and  native  land. 

So  Spake  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  Satan  stood 

Awhile,  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say, 

What  to  reply,  confuted,  and  convinced 

Of  his  weak  aiding  and  fallacious  drif^ : 

At  length,  collecting  all  his  serpent  wiles^  ' 

With  soothing  words  renew'd  him  thus  accosts* : — 

I  see  thou  know'st  ^  what  is  of  use  to  know, 
What  best  to  say  canst  say,  to  do  canst  do  ; 
Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord ;  thy  words 

•  Him  thut  aceotU. 
I  consider  the  opening  of  this  book,  with  the  ari^ments  in  favour  of  worldly  glory,  and 
especially  our  Saviour's,  answer,  to  be  the  finest  of  the  whole  poem ;  notwithstanding  thst 
it  comes  under  the  classes  of  character,  and  seutiment,  and  language,  rather  than  of  itonr. 
Its  sublime  diitinctions,  its  exalted  feelings,  its  magnificent  plainness  of  style,  fill  one  with 
a  sort  of  glowing  approbation,  which  seems  to  spiritualize  and  uplift  our  nature. 

^  I  tee  thou  know'tU 
The  extreme  brevity  and  simplicity,  yet  noble  climax,  of  this  and  the  four  folloainf 
lines,  is  admirable. 
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To  thy  large  heart  give  utterance  due ;  thy  heart  ** 

Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  peifect  shape  °. 

Should  kings  and  nations  from  thy  mouth  consult. 

Thy  counsel  would  he  as  the  oracle 

Uriin  and  Thummim,  those  oracnlous  gems 

On  Aaron's  breast ;  or  tongue  of  seers  old 

InMlible** ;  or  wert  thou  sought  to  deeds 

That  might  require  the  array  of  war,  thy  skill 

Of  conduct  would  be  such,  that  all  the  world 

Could  not  sustain  thy  prowess,  or  subsist 

In  battle,  though  against  thy  few  in  arms. 

These  godlike  yirtues  wherefore  dost  thou  hide, 

Affecting  private  life,  or  more  obscure 

In  savage  wilderness?    M^herefore  deprive 

All  earth  her  wonder  at  thy  acts,  thyself 

The  fame  and  gloiy ;  glory,  the  reward* 

That  sole  excites  to  high  attempts,  the  flame 

Of  most  erected  spiiits  *,  most  temper'd  pure 

£thereal,  who  all  pleasures  else  despise, 

c  Of  good,  vfite,  Just,  the  perfect  shape* 

Milton,  no  doubt,  by  tbe  word  "  sbape,"  intended  to  exprem  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
iB^t  but  in  my  opinion  it  does  not  at  all  come  up  to  it,  and  seems  rather  harsh  and  in- 
elegant. There  are  words  in  all  languages  which  cannot  well  be  translated  without  losing 
muck  of  their  beauty,  and  e^en  some  of  their  meaning ;  of  this  sort  I  take  the  word  "  idea** 
to  be.  ToUy  renders  it  by  the  word  "  species  "  with  as  little  success  as  Milton  has  done 
here  by  hit  English  '*  shape." — ^THirm. 

I  sbonld  rather  think  it  expressed  from  the  perfecta  forma  honettatis,  and  the  forma 
ipwa  honcMii  of  Cicero,  **  De  Fin."  ii.  15.  ^<  De  Off.''  i.  5.  And  the  more,  because  he 
reoden/omia  by  "  shape  **  in  the  ''  Paradise  Lost/'  b.  iv.  848  :— 

Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely.— Ncwroif. 

Milton  was  fond  of  this  phrase. — Toon. 

<*  Or  tongue  nfsters  old 
Infallible. 
The  poet,  by  mentioning  this  after  Urim  and  Thummim,  seems  to  allude  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  that  the  Iloly  Spirit  spake  to  the  children  of  Israel  during  the  tabernacle  by 
Urim  and  Thummim,  and  under  the  first  temple  by  the  prophets.     See  Prideauz's  "  Con- 
nect." part  i.  book  3. — Newton. 

'  Olory,  the  reward. 

Our  Saviour  having  withstood  the  allurement  of  riches,  Satan  attacks  him  in  the  next 
place  with  the  charms  of  glory.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  Milton  might  possibly  take 
the  hint  of  thus  connecting  Uiese  two  temptations  from  Spenser,  who,  in  his  second  book 
of  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  representing  the  virtue  of  temperance  under  the  character  of 
Gnyon,  and  leading  him  through  various  trials  of  his  constancy,  brings  him  to  the  house 
of  riches,  or  **  Mammon's  delve,*'  as  he  terms  it;  and  immediately  after  to  the  palace  of 
glory,  which  he  describes,  in  bis  all^orical  manuer,  under  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  woman 
called  PhOotime. — Thyxb. 

'  Thejtame 
Of  most  erected  spirits. 

Silius  Ital.  vi.  332.  **  Erected  spirits  "  is  a  classical  phrase.  ^  Magno  animo  et  erecto 
cat,  nee  unqoam  snccumbit  inimicis,  nee  fortunse  quidem,"  Cicero,  **  Pro  Rege  Deiotaro," 
13.  And  Seneca,  Epist.  is.  *'  Ad  hoc  enim  multis  illi  rebus  opus  est ;  ad  illud,  tantum 
animo  sano  et  erecto,  et  detpiciente  fortunam." 

It  oocun  likewise  in  ''  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  i.  679— 

Mammon,  tbe  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven.— DunarxB. 
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All  treasures  and  all  gain  esteem  as  dross  \ 
And  dignities  and  powers  all  but  the  highest  ? 
Thy  years  **  are  ripe  and  over-ripe ;  the  son 
Of  Macedonian  Philip  had  ere  these 
Won  Asia,  and  the  throne  of  Cyrus  held 
At  his  dispose  * ;  young  Scipio  had  brought  down 
The  Carthaginian  pride ;  young  Ponipey  quell'd 
The  Pontick  king,  and  in  triumph  had  rode^. 
Yet  years,  and  to  ripe  years  judgment  mature. 
Quench  not  the  thirst  of  glory,  but  augment. 
Great  Julius,  whom  now  all  the  world  admires, 
The  more  he  grew  in  years,  the  more  inflamed 
With  glory,  wept  that  he  had  lived  so  long 
Inglorious  ^:  but  thou  yet  art  not  too  late. 

To  whom  our  Saviour  calmly  thus  replied  : — 
Thou  neither  dost  persuade  me'  to  seek  wealth 
For  empire's  sake,  nor  empire  to  affect 
For  glory's  sake,  by  all  thy  argument. 
For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame, 

f  Who  all  pUaturt*  eltt  despite. 
All  treamret  and  alt  gain  esteem  as  dross. 
Thus  Spenser,  in  the  concluaion  of  his  "  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love  :" — 

Seem  dirt  and  droas  in  thy  pore-ttghted  eye. 

And  Milton  again,  in  his  "  Verses  on  Time  :*'_ 

Which  is  no  more  than  what  is  false  and  Tain, 
And  meroiy  mortal  dross.— DunstkiI' 

*>  T%p  pearst  &c. 
Our  Saviour's  temptation  wss  soon  after  his  baptism ;  and  he  was  baptized  when  he  was 
**  about  thirty  yean  of  age/'  Luke  iii.  23. — Newton. 

*  At  his  dispose. 
Shakspcare  writes  "dispose**  for  disposal,  K.  John,  a.  i.  s.  3.  "Needs  mnst  yoo  la; 
your  heart  at  his  dispose. ** — Dunster. 

J  Young  Pompey  queWd 
The  Pontick  king,  and  in  triumph  hatirode, 
i  In  this  instance  our  author  is  not  so  exact  as  in  the  rest ;  for  when  Pompey  was  sent  to 

I      command  the  war  in  Asia  agninst  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  he  was  above  fortj,  but  had 
signalised  himself  by  many  extraordinary  actions  in  his  younger  years,  and  bsul  obtaim^ 
I      the  honour  of  two  triumphs  before  that  time. — Newton. 

',  ^  Wept  that  he  had  lived  so  long 

Inglorious, 
Alluding  to  a  story  related  of  Julius  Cicsar,  tliat,  one  day  reading  the  History  of  Ales- 
der,  he  sat  a  great  while  very  thoughtful,  and  at  last  bunt  into  tears  ;  and  his  friends  wmi- 
dering'at  the  reason  of  it ;  *'  Do  you  not  think,"  said  hc»  "  1  have  just  cause  to  vrccp,  mhtn 
I  consider  that  Alexander  at  my  age  had  conquered  so  many  nations,  and  I  have  all  this 
tftne  done  nothing  that  is  memorable?"     See  Plutarch's  "  Life  of  Cstsar."— Nkwton. 

"  Inglorious  *'  here  is  Virgil's  ingloriu8,i.  e.  insensible  to  the  charms  of  glory,  '*>  Geoi;g.'* 
ii.  485  :—. 

Rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnca : 
Flumina  amem  sylvasquc  inglorins.— Dunstcr. 

1  Thou  neither  dost  persuade  wu^  &o. 
How  admirably  does  Milton  in  this  speech  expose  the  emptiness  and  uncertunty  of  a 
popular  character ;  and  found  true  glory  upon  its  only  huoA,  the  approbation  of  the  God  of 
Truth  !~Thykr. 
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The  people's  praise '",  if  always  praise  unmis'd  ? 
And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confused, 

A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol  ^ 

Things  vulgar  °,  and,  well  weigh*d,  scarce  worth  the  praise  ? 
They  praise,  and  they  admire,  they  know  not  what. 
And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the  other ; 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extolFd, 

To  Vive  upon  their  tongues,  and  be  their  talk,  *^ 

Of  whom  to  be  dispraised  were  no  small  praise  ? 
His  lot  who  dares  be  singularly  good". 
The  intelligent  among  them  and  the  wise 
Are  few,  and  glory  scarce  of  few  is  raised  P. 

This  is  true  glory  and  renown  *i ;  when  God,  •• 

Looking  on  the  earth,  with  approbation  marks 
The  just  man  %  and  divulges  him  through  heaven 
To  all  his  angels,  who  with  ti*ue  applause 
Recount  his  praises :  thus  he  did  to  Job, 

When  to  extend  his  fame  through  heaven  and  earth,  ^ 

,  As  thou  to  thy  reproach  mayst  well  remember, 

■  The  ptopWt  praittt  *a 
Wc  may  compare  witb  this  and  8ome  of  the  following  lines  the  3 1 8t  stanza  of  Giles 
Fletcher's  «  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death  :" — 

Frail  multitnde  I  whose  giddy  law  is  list. 

And  best  applause  H  windy  flattering. 

Most  like  the  breath  of  whicli  it  doth  consist. 

No  sooner  blown  but  as  soon  vanishing. 

As  much  desired  as  little  profiting. 

That  makes  the  men  that  have  it  oft  as  light 

As  those  that  give  it— Dvwstkb. 

^  And  tehat  the  people  but  a  herd  cot\/uted, 
A  mitcellaneou*  rabble,  leho  extol 
Things  vulgar^  Ac. 
Theae  lines  are  certainly  no  proof  of  a  democratic  disposition  in  our  author.— Dukstkr. 

o  Hit  lot  who  dares  be  singularly  good. 
Dr.  Newton  conjectares  that  Milton  might  here  allude  to  himself,  "  who  dared  to  be  as 
singular  in  his  opinions  and  in  his  conduct  as  any  man  whatever/*     But  the  language  of 
the  poet  in  this  place  is  perhaps  only  classical,  as  it  might  well  have  been  suggested  by 
Horace,  Ep.  i.  ii.  40  : — 

Bapere  aude ; 
Incipe :  vivendi  recte  qui  prorogat  horam, 
Kusticus  expectat  dum  defluit  amnis^— DuifsrcR. 

9  And  glory  scarce  of  few  is  raised. 
"  Gloriam  latins  fusam  intelligo ;  conscnsum  enim  multorum  exigit.     Quid  intersit  intei 
claritatem  et  gloriam  dicam  ;  gloria  multorum  judidis  constat,  claritas  honorum/'    Senec. 

Epist.  102. DUNSTKR. 

4  This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  Ac« 
Here  is  a  glory  that  is  solid  and  substantial,  *'  czprcssa,"  as  TuUy  says,  ^  non  adum- 
brata ; "  and  that  will  endure,  when  all  the  records  and  memorials  of  human  pride  are 

perished. — Calton. 

'  When  God, 
Locking  on  the  earth,  with  approbation  marks 
The  Just  man, 
**  Ecoe  spectaculum  dignum,  ad  quod  respiciat  intentus  operi  suo  Deus !  *'     Seneca,  **  De 
ProTidentia,"  2.     This  celebrated  passage  of  Seneca  the  amiably  affectionate  biographer  of 
Milton  applies  to  the  principles  and  the  afflictions  of  our  author.     Hayley,  **  Life  of  Mil- 
ton," p.  225.— DuNs-mu 
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He  ask'd  thee, — Hast  tkoo  seen  my  servant  Job  ? 

Famous  he  was  in  heaven,  on  earth  less  known ; 

Where  glory  is  false  glory,  attributed 

To  things  not  glorious,  men  not  worthy  of  fame '. 

They  err,  who  count  it  gloiious  to  subdue 

By  conquest  &r  and  wide*,  to  overrun 

Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win. 

Great  cities  by  assault :  what  do  these  worthies. 

But  rob,  and  spoil ",  bum,  slaughter,  and  enslave 

Peaceable  nations,  neighbouring  or  remote. 

Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 

Than  those  their  conquerors,  who  leave  behind 

Nothing  but  ruin*  wheresoe'er  they  rove, 

And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy ;  ** 

Then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  be  titled  gods. 

Great  benefactors  of  mankind,  deliverers*. 

Worshiped  with  temple,  priest,  and  sacrifice  ? 

One  is  the  son  of  Jove,  of  Mars  the  other*  : 

Till  conquerour  Death  disooyer  them  scarce  men, 

•  Where  gUn"^  ie /alee  glorjf,  attributed 
To  things  not  glorious,  men  not  teorthp  <^/tane. 
True  glory,  Tully  says,  is  the  praise  of  good  men,  the  echo  of  virtue  :  but  that  ape  of 
glory,  the  random  injudicious  applause  of  the  multitude,  is  often  bestowed  upon  tlic  worst 
of  actions.  ^  Tusc  Disp.^  iii  2.  When  TuUy  wrote  his  «  Tusculan  DispnUtiona,*'  Julitt* 
Cssar  had  overturned  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  was  then  in  the  fae^bt  of  his 
power  ;  and  Pompey  had  lost  his  life  in  the  same  pursuit  of  glory.— <Calton. 

t  2%ey  err,  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
Bjf  conquest  far  and  wide,  dec 
Here  might  be  an  allusion  intended  to  Louis  XIY.,  who  at  this  time  began  to  disturb 
Europe ;  and  whose  vanity  and  ambition  were  gratilied  by  titles,  such  as  are  here  mentioned 
from  his  numerous  parasites.     We  may  here  compare  Taradise  Lost,"  b.  xi.  691,  &c. 
And  again,  ver.  789,  &c.  of  the  same  book. — Dunrter. 

«  IVhat  do  these  worthiest 
But  rob,  and  spoil,  &c 
Thus  Drummond,  in  his  ^  Shadow  of  the  Judgment : " 

All  live  on  earth  by  spoil : 

Who  most  can  ravage,  rob,  ransack,  blaspheme, 

la  held  most  virtuous,  hath  a  worthy's  name. 

Milton's  description  of  the  ravages  of  conquerors  may  have  been  copied  from  some  of 
the  accounts  of  the  barbarous  nations  that  invaded  Rome.  Ovid  describes  the  Get*  thos 
spoiling,  robbing,  slaying,  enslaving,  and  burning,  Trist.  ui.  El.  z.  55,  fiec^ — DuKsmu 

▼  Who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin. 
Thus,  Joel,  ii.  3.     "  The  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  tH«iB 
a  desolate  wilderness." — Dunstbh. 

*  And  must  be  tilled  gods, 
Oreat  benefactors  (ff  mankind,  deliverers. 
The  second  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  called  Antiochus  Bc^f,  or  **  the  Ood.**     The 
Athenians  gave  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  bis  father  Antigonus,  the  titles  of  E^tfyhot, 
benefactari  ;  and  2«T^f>cf,  deliverert. — Calton. 

X  One  is  the  son  of  Jove,  qfllars  the  other. 
Alexander  is  particularly  intended  by  the  one,  and  Romulus  by  the  other;  who,  thoofb 
better  than  Alexander,  founded  his  empire  in  the  blood  of  bis  brother,  and  for  his  over- 
grown tyranny  was  at  last  destroyed  by  his  own  senate. — Ncwtoii. 
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RolliDg  in  brutish  vices,  and  deform'd^ 

Violent  or  shamcfal  death  their  doe  reward. 

Bat  if  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good, 

It  may  by  means  far  diflPerent  be  attain*d, 

Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence ;  *^ 

By  deeds  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent. 

By  patience,  temperance  ' :  I  mention  still 

Him,  whom  thy  wrongs,  with  saintly  patience  borne, 

^lade  famous  in  a  land  and  times  obscure : 

Who  names  not  now  with  honour  patient  Job  ?  ^ 

Poor  Socrates%  (who  next  more  memorable  ?) 

By  what  he  taught,  and  suffer  d  for  so  doing. 

For  truth's  sake  suffering  death  unjust,  lives  now. 

Equal  in  fi&me  to  proudest  conquerours^. 

7  RoUiug  in  brMiUh  vice*,  and  defomCd. 
See  *'  Comas,"  ver.  77.     "  To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  aensaal  stye." 
Coni^Are  also  ''  Par.  Lost,"  b.  xi.  516. 

Themselves  they  ▼{lified 
To  serve  ongnvem'd  appetite ;  and  took 
HIb  Image  whom  th^  served,  a  brutish  vice,  Jko. — ^Tood. 

'  By  patience,  temperance. 
In  alloaion  to  St.  Peter's  combination,  2  Pet.  i.  6.     "  Add  to  knowledge  temperance, 
aod  to  temperance  patience." — Toon. 

■  Poor  Socrates,  &c. 
Milton  here  does  not  scruple,  with  Erasmus,  to  place  Socrates  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
saints;  an  opinion  more  amiable  at  least,  and  agreeable  to  that  spirit  of  love  which  breathes 
in  the  Go>pe1,  than  the  severe  orthodoxy  of  those  rigid  textuarics  who  are  uuwilling  to 
allow  salvation  to  tbe  moral  virtues  of  the  heathen. — Thykr. 

^  Equal  in  fame  to  pro^tdeet  conqueroun. 
Atnong  the  various  beauties  which  adorn  this  truly  divine  poem,  the  most  distinguishable 
sad  captivating  feature  of  excellence  is  the  character  of  Christ :  this  is  so  finely  drawn,  that 
we  can  searccly  forbear  applying  to  it  the  language  of  Quintilian  respecting  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  of  the  famous  scupltor  Phidias;  "cujus  pulchritudo  adjecisse  aliquid  etiam  receptee 
religioni  videatur,  adeo  majestas  operis  Deum  aequavit."  1.  xii.  c.  10.     It  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Haylej,  that  as  in  ^Paradise  Lost**  the  poet  seems  to  emulate  the  sublimity  of  Moses 
aod  the  prophets,  it  appears  to  have  been  his  wish  in  the  *^  Paradise  Regained"  to  copy  the 
iweetneas  and  simplicity  of  the  Evangelists.     The  great  object  of  this  second  poem  seems 
intierd  to  be  the  exemplification  of  true  evangelical  virtue,  in  the  person  and  sentiments  of 
our  blessed  Lord.     From  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  to  ver.  363  of  the  next,  prac- 
tical Christianity,  thus  personified,  is  contrasted  with  the  boasted  pretensions  of  the  heaihen 
world,  in  its  zenith  of  power,  splendour,  civilization,  and  knowledge;  the  several  claims  of 
which  tare  fully  stated*  with  much  ornament  of  langu^  and  poetic  decoration.     Afler  an 
exordium  of  flattering  commendation  addressed  to  our  Lord,  the  tempter  opens  his  pro- 
gresaive  display  of  heathen  excellence  with  an  eulogy  on  glory  (ver.  25),  which  is  so  intrin- 
sickllj  beautiful,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  Roman  orator  or  poet  ever  so 
eloquently  and  concisely  defended  the  ambition  of  heroism  :  tlie  judgment  of  the  author 
may  also  be  noticed  (ver.  31,  &c.)  in  the  selection  of  his  heroes ;  two  of  whom,  Alexander 
and  Sdpio,  he  has  before  introduced  (b.  ii.  166,  199,)  as  examples  of  continency  and  self- 
denial:  in  short,  the  first  speech  of  Satan  opens  the  cause,  for  which  he  pleads,  with  all  the 
art  becoming  his  character.     In  our  Lord's  reply,  the  false  glory  of  worldly  fame  is  stated 
with  energetic  briefness,  and  is  opposed  by  the  true  glory  of  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mands.    The  usual  modes  of  acquiring  glory  in  the  heathen  world,  and  the  intolerable 
vanity  and  pride  with  which  it  was  claimed  and  enjoyed,  are  next  most  forcibly  depicted ; 
and  are  finely  contrasted  with  those  means  of  acquiring  honour  and  reputation,  which  are 
innocent  and  beneficial : 

But  If  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good. 
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Yet  if  for  lame  and  glory  aught  be  done, 
Aught  sufFer'd  ;  if  young  African  for  fame 
His  wasted  country  freed  from  Punick  rage ' ; 
The  deed  becomes  unpreused,  the  man  at  least. 
And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward. 
Shall  I  seek  glory  then,  as  Tain  men  seek, 
Oft  not  deserved  ?  I  seek  not  mine,  but  his 
Who  sent  me ;  and  thereby  witness  whence  I  am. 
To  whom  the  tempter  murmuring  thus  replied 
Think  not  so  slight  of  glory' ;  therein  least 
Resembling  thy  great  Father :  he  seeks  glory. 
And  for  his  glory  all  things  made,  all  things 
Orders  and  governs ;  not  content  in  heaven. 
By  all  his  angels  glorified,  requires 
Glory  from  men,  from  all  men,  good  or  bad. 
Wise  or  unwise,  no  difference,  no  exemption : 
Above  all  sacrifice  or  hallo w'd  gift. 
Glory  he  requires,  and  glory  he  receives. 
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It  may  by  means  far  different  bo  attain'd, 
Withont  ambition ,  war,  or  Tiolenoe ; 
By  deeds  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent. 
By  patience,  temperance. 

These  linC9  are  marked  with  that  peculiar  species  of  beauty,  which  distinguishes  VirgiFs 
description  of  the  amiable  heroes  of  benevolence  and  peare,  whom  he  places  in  ElvKium. 
together  with  his  blameleu  warriors,  the  Tirtnoas  defenders  of  their  country,  *'  JEn.^''  ri. 
660—665. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  an  hcroical  character  of  another  kind  is  opposed  to  the 
warlike  heroes  of  antiquity; — one  who,  though  a  heathen,  surpassed  them  all  in  tme  wi^dma 
and  true  fortitude.  Such  indeed  was  tlic  character  of  Socrates,  such  his  reliance  on  DiTioe 
Providence,  and  his  resignation  thereto  ;  that  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  his  sentiments 
from  a  source  "  above  the  famed  Castalian  spring  ;^*  and  while  his  demcanoar  emincntlv 
displays  the  peaceable,  patient,  christian-likc  virtues,  his  language  often  approaches  neaier 
than  could  be  imagined  to  that  of  the  holy  penmen.  The  artful  sophistry  of  the  tcmpter^s 
fiirther  defence  of  glory,  and  our  Ijord*s  majestically  plain  confutation  of  his  arguments  in 
the  clear  explanation  given  of  the  true  ground  on  which  glory  and  honour  arc  due  to  the 
great  Creator  of  all  things,  and  required  by  him, — are  both  admirable.  The  rest  of  the 
dialogue  is  well  supported:  and  it  is  wound  up  with  the  best  effect,  in  the  concluding  speech, 
where  Satan  offers  a  vindicatory  explanation  of  his  conduct,  in  which  the  dignity  of  the 
archangel  (for,  though  <<  ruined,"  the  Satan  of  Milton  seldom  "  appears  less  than  an  arrb- 
angel  ")  is  happily  combined  witli  the  insinuating  art  and  "  sleek 'd  tongue  "  of  this  grand 
deceiver.  The  first  nineteen  lines  are  peculiarly  illustrative  of  this  double  character  :  the 
transition  that  follows  to  the  immediate  temptation  then  going  on,  and  which  paves  the 
way  for  the  ensuing  change  of  scene,  is  managed  with  the  happiest  address. — Dunsti 


c  If  young  African  for  famt 
liU  wasted  country  freeU  from  Punick  rage. 

This  shows  plainly  that  he  had  spoken  before  of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus ;  for  be  only 
can  be  said  with  propriety  to  have  "  freed  his  wasted  country  from  Punick  rage,"  by  trans- 
ferring the  war  into  Spain  and  Africa,  after  the  ravages  which  Hannibal  had  committed  in 
Italy  during  the  second  Punic  war. — Newton. 

'  Think  not  mo  ilight  nfglorp. 

There  is  nothing  throughout  the  whole  poem  more  expressive  of  the  true  cbaractrr  of 
the  tempter  than  this  reply  :  there  is  in  it  dl  the  real  falsehood  of  the  father  of  lies,  and 
the  glozing  subtlety  of  an  insidious  deceiver. — THVBit. 
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Promiacuous  from  all  nations  %  Jew  or  Greek, 
Or  barbarous,  nor  exception  hath  declared : 
From  US,  his  foes  pronounced,  glory  be  exacts. 

To  whom  our  Saviour  fervently  replied : 
And  reason ;  since  his  Word  all  things  produced, 
Though  chiefly  not  for  glory  as  prime  end, 
But  to  show  forth  his  goodness,  and  impart 
His  good  communicable  to  every  soul 
Freely ;  of  whom  what  could  he  less  expect 
Than  glory  and  benediction,  that  is,  thanks, 
The  slightest,  easiest,  readiest  recompense^ 
From  them  who  could  return  him  nothing  else  ; 
And,  not  returning  that,  would  likeliest  render 
Contempt  instead,  dishonour,  obloquy  ? 
Hard  recompense,  unsuitable  return 
For  so  much  good,  so  much  beneficence  ! 
But  why  should  man  seek  glory,  who  of  his  own 
Hath  nothing,  and  to  whom  nothing  belongs. 
But  condemnation,  ignominy,  and  shame  ? 
Who,  for  so  many  benefits  received, 
Tum'd  recreant*^  to  God,  ingrate  and  false, 
And  so  of  all  true  good  himself  despoil'd  : 
Yet,  sacrilegious,  to  himself  would  take 
Tliat  which  to  God  alone  of  right  belongs : 
Yet  so  much  bounty  is  in  God,  such  grace ; 
That  who  advance  his  glory,  not  their  own. 
Them  he  himself  to  glory  will  advance. 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God  :  and  here  again 
Satan  had  not  to  answer,  but  stood  struck 
With  guilt  of  his  own  sin ;  for  ho  himself, 
Insatiable  of  glory,  had  lost  all : 
Yet  of  another  pica  bethought  him  soon. 

Of  glory  as  thou  wilt,  said  he,  so  deem ; 
^Yorth  or  not  worth  the  seeking^  let  it  pass. 

e  Promitc%tout  from  all  nations. 
Tlie  poet  puts  here  into  the  month  of  the  devil  the  absurd  notions  of  the  apologists  for 
|ng:mjsm. — Warborton. 

'  The  glightest,  easiest,  readiest  recompense. 
The  tame  sentiment  occurs  in  the  '•  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iv.  46  : — 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  prafse, 
The  ensiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks  ? 
Dow  due  I — Nkwton. 

g  Recreant. 

See  Spenser,  "Faerie  Queen,"  ii.  vi.  28.  "Thou  recreant  knight,"  to  which  Mr. 
Duofttcr  refers  ;  where  Mr.  Warton  has  observed  that  "  recreant  knight "  is  a  term  of 
moMnce.  The  phrase  means  not  only  one  who  yields  himself  to  his  enemy  in  single  combat, 
but  a  coward  and  a  traitor.— Todd. 

^  Worth  or  not  worth  the  seeking. 

In  all  the  editions  which  I  have  seen,  except  the  firet,  it  is  printed  "  Worth  or  not  worth 
their  seeking;"  but,  not  knowing  to  whom  "  their"  could  refer,  I  imagined  it  should  be 
**  Worth  or  not  worth  thp  seeking  :"  but  the  first  edition  exhibits  this  reading,  "  Worth 
or  not  worth  the  seeking,"  as  Mr.  Simpson  proposed  to  read  by  conjecture. — Nrwtom. 
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But  to  a  kingdom  thou  art  bom,  ordain'd 

To  sit  upon  thy  father  David's  throne. 

By  mother  8  side  thy  &ther  ;  though  thy  right 

Be  now  in  powerful  hands,  that  will  not  part 

Easily  from  possession  won  with  arms  : 

Judea  now  and  all  the  Promised  Land, 

Reduced  a  province  under  Roman  yoke*, 

Obeys  Tiberius ;  nor  is  always  ruled 

With  temperate  sway^:  oft  have  they  violated 

The  temple  \  oft  the  law,  with  foul  affronts. 

Abominations  rather,  as  did  once 

Antiochus  :  and  think'st  thou  to  regain 

Thy  right,  by  sitting  still,  or  thus  rotiring  ? 

So  did  not  Maccabeus  * :  he  indeed 

Retired  into  the  desert,  but  with  arms  ; 

And  o'er  a  mighty  king  so  oft  provail'd, 

That  by  strong  hand  his  family  obtained. 

Though  priests,  the  crown,  and  David's  throne  usurp'd. 

With  Modiu  and  her  suburbs  once  content. 

If  kingdom  move  thee  not  ™,  let  move  thee  zeal 

And  duty ;  zeal  and  duty  aro  not  alow. 

But  on  occasion's  forelock  watchful  wait  ^ : 

They  themselves  rather  aro  occasion  best ; 

Zeal  of  thy  father's  house  %  duty  to  free 
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I  Reduced  a  province  under  Rowutn  jfcke. 
Judea  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  in  the  rrign  of  Aiigiattat,  by 
Cyrenius,  then  governor  of  Syria. — Newtom. 

J  Nor  is  alwajfs  ruled 
With  temperate  eway. 
The  Roman  government  indeed  was  not  always  the  most  temperate :  at  this  time  Potttios 
Pilate  was  procurator  of  Judea ;  and,  it  appears  from  history,  was  a  most  corrapc  and 
flagitious  governor. — Nkwton. 

!>  Qfl  have  tkejf  violated 
The  temple,  fto. 
Pompey,  with  several  of  his  officers,  entered  not  only  into  the  holy  place,  hat  alto  peae. 
trated  into  the  holy  of  holies,  where  none  were  permitted  by  the  law  to  enter  except  the 
high-priest  alone,  once  in  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.     Antiochus  Kpiphanea  had 
hefore  been  guilty  of  a  similar  pro&nation.     See  2  Maccah.  ch.  v. — Nswroir. 

1  So  did  not  Maeeobeutt  Ac. 
The  tompter  had  noticed  the  profanation  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  as  well  a»  thst 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria ;  and  now  he  would  infer,  that  Jesus  was  to  Uarae 
for  not  vindicating  his  country  against  the  one,  as  Judas  Maccabeus  bad  done  against  tW 
other. — NawTOH. 

B  If  kingdom  move  thee  noC. 
*^  Kingdom*^  here,  like  regnum  in  Latin,  signifies  kingly  state,  the  eircamitaoeei  ef 
regal  power ;  or,  as  our  author  in  his  political  works  writes,  kingship. — Dombtcr. 

■  But  on  oceeuion's  forelock  wat^/\tl  wait. 
Spenser  personifies  Occasion,  as  an  old  hag,  with  a  gray  forelock,  **■  Fser.  Qn  **  U.  iv.  4. 
Spenser  likewise,  Sonnet  70,  gives  time  the  same  forelock.    Shakspeare,  in  bis  **  Othello^** 
has  **  to  take  the  safest  occasion  by  the  front."     The  Greek  and  Latin  poeta  also  descriW 
occasion,  i.  e.  time  or  opportunity,  with  a  forelock. — Donstui. 

<*  Zeal  ef  thy  fatker*i  houee. 
Psalm  Ixix.  9  :  **  For  the  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  mo-  op;"  which  poM^T  ** 
applied  In  the  New  Testament,  John  ii.   17,  to  the  zeal  of  our  Lord  for  th«  b^niour 
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Thy  country  fi:om  her  heathen  seryitude. 

So  ahalt  thou  best  fulfil,  best  verify 

The  prophets  old,  who  sang  thy  endless  reign ; 

The  happier  reign,  the  sooner  it  begins : 

Reign  then ;  what  canst  thon  better  do  the  while  ?  *** 

To  whom  our  Saviour  answer  thus  retum'd : 
All  things  are  best  fulfiU'd  in  their  due  time ; 
And  time  there  is  for  all  things.  Truth  hath  said  ^. 
If  of  my  reign  Prophetick  Writ  hath  told, 
That  it  shall  never  end ;  so,  when  begin. 
The  Father  in  his  purpose  hath  decreed ; 
He,  in  whose  hand  all  times  and  seasons  roil  *>. 
What  if  he  hath  decreed  that  I  shall  first 
Be  tried  in  humble  state,  and  things  adverse  % 
By  tribulations,  injuries,  in^lts, 
Contempts,  and  scorns,  and  snares,  and  violence, 
Sufiering,  abstaining,  quietly  expecting. 
Without  distrust  or  doubt,  that  he  may  know 
What  I  can  sufier,  how  obe}*  ?     Who  best 
Can  sufier,  best  can  do ;  best  reign,  who  first 
Well  hath  obey'd' ;  just  trial,  ere  I  merit 
My  exaltation  without  change  or  end. 
But  what  concerns  it  thee,  when  I  begin 
My  everlasting  kingdom  ?    Why  art  thou 
Solicitous  ?    What  moves  thy  inquisition  ? 
Know'st  ihou  not  that  my  rising  is  thy  fall  \ 
And  my  promotion  will  be  thy  destruction  ? 

To  whom  the  tempter,  inly  rack'd,  replied : 
Let  that  come  when  it  comes ;  all  hope  is  lost 
Of  my  reception  into  grace :  what  worse  ? 
For  where  no  hope  is  left,  is  left  no  fear  " : 

of  hit  Fkther'B  home,  when  he  drove  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  temple. — 
Dawm. 

9  And  Hme  tkert  it /or  aU  tkingt.  Truth  hath  said. 
Ecdes.  m,  !• 

4  He,  in  *ek9u  hand  aU  Umes  and  teatont  rcU, 
AetsL  7. 

'  Be  tried  in  kunMe  state,  and  thinffe  adverse, 
80.  Ital.  IT.  605 :  **  Ezplonmt  adversa  ▼iros.*'— Dunbtkr. 

■  Best  reiffn,  tthojlret 
WeU  hath  obe^d. 
Here  probably  the  author  remembered  Cicero: — ^Qni  bene  unperat,  paruerit  aliquando 
iieeease  est ;  et  qui  modeste  paret,  videtur,  qui  aliquando  imperet,  dignus  esse."*     De  Leg. 
iii.  2.     The  same  sentiment  occurs  in  Aiistotle,  **  Polit."  iii.  4,  vii.  U  ;  and  in  Plato, 
••  De  L^."  vL— Newtow. 

t  Kn<fw**t  (hau  not  that  my  rising  is  fhyfaU. 
Alluding  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  opposite  stars.     Milton,  in  the  6rst  book  of  this 
poem,  terms  our  Lord  ""  our  Morning-star,  then  in  his  rise." — Dumstbu 

>  For  nshere  no  hope  is  left,  is  le/i  no/tar. 
Milton  here,  and  in  some  of  the  following  verses,  pLunly  alludes  to  part  of  Satan*s  fine 
soliloquj,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Paradiie  Lost : " 

Bo  farawel],  hope ;  and,  with  hope,  fsnwell,  fear  I 
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If  there  be  worse,  the  expectation  more 

Of  worse  torments  me  than  the  feeling  can. 

I  would  he  at  the  worst :  worst  is  my  port. 

My  harbour,  and  my  ultimate  repose : 

The  end  I  would  attain,  my  final  good. 

My  errour  was  my  errour,  and  my  crime 

My  crime ;  whatever,  for  itself  condenm'd; 

And  will  alike  bo  punish'd,  whether  thou 

Reign  or  reign  not ;  though  to  that  gentle  brow 

Willingly  I  could  fly,  and  hope  thy  reign, 

From  that  placid  aspect  ^  and  meek  regard, 

Rather  that  aggravate  my  evil  state, 

Would  stand  between  me  and  thy  Father  s  ire*, 

(Whose  ire  I  dread  more  than  the  fire  of  hell) 

A  shelter,  and  a  kind  of  shading  cool 

Interposition,  as  a  summer  s  cloud  '. 

If  I  then  to  the  worst  that  can  be  haste. 

Why  move  thy  feet  so  slow  to  what  is  best. 

Happiest,  both  to  thyself  and  all  the  world. 

That  thou,  who  worthiest  art,  shouldst  be  their  king  ? 

Perhaps  thou  llnger'st,  in  deep  thoughts  detained 

Of  the  enterprise  so  hazardous  and  high ! 

Farewell,  remone  I    All  good  to  me  Is  lost : 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good  I^Thtbr. 

The  reasoning  of  the  tempter,  in  this  passage,  closely  resembles  that  of  E^pr,  in  ^*  Kiae 
Lear;"  one  of  those  tragedies,  ''though  rare/*  which,  in  Milton's  judgment,  " ennobled 
hath  the  buskinM  stage.** 

Edgar  thus  comments  upon  his  lot  :— 

To  be  worsty 
Tbe  lowest,  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortone. 
Stands  still  In  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear : 
Tbe  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ; 
The  worst  returns  to  lau^ter.    Welcome,  then. 
Thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  embrace ! 
The  wretch  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst. 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasta 

▼  From  that  placid  Oipeci. 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  the  poets  of  that  time,  I  believe^  uniformly  wrota  **  9Mf6eU*' 
thus  accented  on  the  second  syllable;  as  Milton  has  likewise  always  done  in  hit "  I^kiadiie 

Lost.** DUNBTEE. 

^  Would  stand  between  me  and  tkp  father's  ire. 

Milton,  in  his  Ode  **  On  tbe  Death  of  a  fair  Infant,'*  has  ft  similar  cxptveston,  st  x. : 
''  To  stand  'twixt  us  and  our  deserved  smart." — Dcmstkr. 

In  both  instances  the  poet  alludes  to  tbe  Sacred  Writings.  See  Numb.  zti.  48,  Psal.  c^i 
23,  Wisdom  of  Sol.  xviii.  23.-TonD. 

*■  A  kind  fif  shading  eool 
Interposition,  as  a  summer^s  cioud. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  as  Mr.  Dimster  also  observes,  the  piopbet, 
addressing  God,  terms  him  "a  strength  to  the  poor,  a  strength  to  the  needy  tnm  his  distres*, 
a  refuge  from  the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat :  '*  and,  in  the  next  rerse,  the  interpsM- 
tion  of  God  is  illustrated  by  the  simile  which  the  poet  uses  *.  **  Thou  shall  bring  down  the 
noise  of  strangers,  as  the  heat  in  a  dry  place  ;  even  the  heat  with  the  shadow  of  a  dood." 
— Tonn. 

The  whole  of  this  passage,  with  the  i4>peal  to  our  Saviour*s  goodness,  though  meant  u 
artful  flattery,  is  in  the  higliost  degree  beautiful,  affecting,  and  eloquent.  The  simiie  with 
which  it  cods  is  exquisitely  poetical. 
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No  wonder ;  for,  though  in  thee  bo  united 
I  What  of  perfection  can  in  man  be  found,  sm 

Or  human  nature  can  receive,  consider, 

Thy  life  hath  yet  been  private,  most  part  spent 

At  home,  scarce  view'd  the  Graliiean  towns, 
,  And  once  a  year  Jerusalem  y,  few  days' 

Short  sojourn ;  and  what  thence  couldst  thou  observe  ?  *« 

I  The  world  Ij^gn  hast  not  seen,  much  less  her  glory. 

Empires,  and  mona]:ch8«  and  their  radiant  courts,  '   * 

Best  sch^  of4>est«d!Kperience,  quickest  insight 
I  In  all  things  ihM^o  greatest  actions  lead. 

The  wisestf^Qzperienced,  will  be  ever  2«o 

I  Timorous  and  loth,  with  novice  modesty, 

(As  he  who,  seeking  asses,  found  a  kingdom ') 
,  Irresolute,  nnhardy,  unadventurous : 

But  I  will  bring  thee*^  where  thou  soon  shalt  quit 

Those  rudiments,  and  see  before  thine  eyes  ^** 

'  •• .   -The  mon&rchies  of  the  earth,  their  pomp  and  state ; 

I  Sufficient  dntroduction  to  inform 

,^-  Thee,  of  thyself  sq  apt,  in  regal  arts 

•And  regal  in^rsteries ;  that  thou  mayst  know 

How  best  their  opposition  to  withstand.  ^^ 

I  With  that,  (such  power  was  given  him  then)  he  took  ^ 

The  Son  of  God  up  to  a  mountain  high. 

It  was  a  mountain",  at  whose  verdant  feet 

T  And  once  a  if  ear  Jerutaiem. 
At  the  feaat  of  the  pnsBover.     Luke  ii.  41.— Nkwton. 

-,     .      ^  *  Aghe  who,  seeking  aues,  found  a  kingdom. 

Snal.    See  I  Sam.  ix.  20,  21.— Nbwtoh. 

^  •  Btt«  /  ttiU  bring  thee. 

The  aftifice  of  this  turn  u  sublime. 

,^  b  ffe  took. 

TTbc  poet  now  qaiu  mere  dialogue  for  Ihat  "union  of  the  narrative  and  dramatic  powers,'* 
which  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  this  poem,  observes,  <*  must  ever  be  more  pleasing  than  a 
izS**  ^.^««*  action."  The  dcscripUon  of  the  "  specular  mount,"  where  our  Lord  is 
placed  to  view  at  once  the  whole  Parthian  empire,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  truly  poetical, 
»80  accuntelj  given,  that  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  exact  part  of  Mount  Taurus, 
which  the  poet  had  iiUii  oMnd.  The  geographical  scene  firom  ver.  268  to  292,  is  delineated 
^"  *  precision  that  brings  fach  pUce  immediately  before  our  eyes,  and,  as  Dr.  Newton 
«w»Hu,  iar  surpasses  the  prospWt  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  from  "  the  mount  of  vision," 
m  the  eleventh  book  of  the  '»  Paradise  Lost."  The  miUlary  expedition  of  the  Parthians, 
from  ver.  300  to  336,  is  a  picture  in  the  boldest  and  most  masterly  style.  It  is  so  perfectly 
unique  in  iu  kind,  that  I  know  not  where  in  poetry,  ancient  or  modern,  to  go  for  anything 
materially  resembHng  it.  The  fifteenth  book  of  Tasso's  «  Jerusalem,"  &c.  (where  the  two 
i"*'^  ^^^^  ^**°  ^^  •****  "*  ■^'^^b  of  Rinaldo  see  a  great  part  of  the  habitable  world, 
and  are  shown  a  numerous  camp  of  their  enemies)  does  not  appear  to  have  furnished  a 
liui^e  idea  to  our  author,  cither  in  his  geographical  or  his  military  scene. —Dumstkr. 

c  It  wu  a  mountain,  fto. 
The  part  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  bounds  Mesopotamia  on  the  north,  we  Jeam  from 
I      n^aho,  was  sometimes  called  simply  Mount  Taurus,  and  sometimes  the  Gordyoean  moun- 
tains ;  in  the  middle  of  which,  nearly  above  Nisibis,  stood  Mount  Masius :  but  this  moun- 
Ummia  range  does  not  contain  the  sources  cither  of  the  Euphrates  or  Tigris;  although 
from  every  part  of  it  lesser  contributary  streams  flow  into  each  of  these  rivers.     In  the 
!_ ^^^  D  D  2 
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A  spacious  plain,  outstretch'd  in  circuit  wide. 

Lay  pleasant :  fW>m  his  side  two  riven  flow'd,  "* 

punge  dted  bj  Dr.  Kewton  from  Strabo,  ^iovaiw  ngnifies  only  that  the  tvo  riven  flow 
through,  or  amongst,  these  mountains ;  and  not  that  they  q»ring,  or  have  their  soaitet,  in 
them.     That  such  is  here  the  sense  of  ^4ovaof,  appears  from  another  pemge  of  the  nme 
ancient  geogr^her  in  this  part  of  his  work ;  VFhere,  having  trsced  the  course  of  Motmt 
Taurus  eastward  to  the  Euphrstes,  he  speaks  of  the  continuity  of  these  mountains  bang  no 
&rther  interrupted  than  by  the  course  of  the  river  as  it  flows  through  the  middle  of  them. 
Indeed  Strabo  is  very  particular  in  pointing  out  the  original  sources  of  these  two  riTOi. 
The  springs  of  the  Tigris  he  fixes  in  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Niphates,  which  is  ooosida^ 
ably  north-east  of  Mount  Masiits  and  the  Grordyvan  mountain* ;  and  the  prime  source  of 
the  Euphrates  he  carries  very  far  north,  as  Ptolemy  had  also  done ;  and  aflBrms  thst  tbe 
springs  of  the  two  rivers  are  two  thousand  five  hundred  stadia,  which  is  above  four  hundred 
miles,  distant  from  each  other.     Possibly  there  is  some  error  here ;  as  Eustathint  (od 
Dionysius,  v.  985)  says  they  are  only  one  thousand  five  hundred  stadia  apart    K%  tbc 
mountains  which  constitute  the  head  or  northern  boundary  of  Meaopotanua  indise  to  th« 
south,  and  are  absolutely  the  most  southern  part  of  the  whole  ancient  Taurus,  the  lover 
end  of  Mount  Amanus  alone  excepted  ;  they  are  justly  described  by  Striho,  rari^aroc ; 
and  why  Dr.  Newton  should  give  fiop^uharop  as  an  hypothetical  emendation  in  a  psreo- 
thesis,  or  why  Xylander  should  render  the  passsge  **  maxime  ad  septentriones  tooedcos," 
I  do  not  comprehend.    Mount  Masius,  or  any  projecting  elevation  of  that  ridge,  wotdd  bsfe 
been  no  improper  point  for  viewing  a  great  part  of  this  geographical  scene.     Milton  mi^t 
therefore,  not  without  reason,  be  suppoeed  to  have  followed  Strabo,  as  dted  by  Dr.  Newton: 
and  indeed  ^^firom  his  side  two  rivers  flow'd**  seems  almost  an  exact  translation  of  ^rrfSfer 
of  kfA/pir^poi  ^cowny,  &c.     But  still,  all  circumstances  considered,  I  concdve  this  wsi  not 
the  exact  spot  which  he  bad  selected  in  his  mind  for  his  ^  specular  mount."    We  mut 
recollect  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  book  of  his  "  Pandise  Lost,"  he  makes  Sstsn, 
in  his  way  to  Paradise,  alight  on  the  top  of  Mount  Niphates ;  and,  while  he  is  there,  it  is 
said  that  Eden  "  in  his  view  lay  pleasant'' 

That  he  fixed  upon  Mount  Niphates  in  that  place  for  Satan  to  light  Qpon*  sod  fivm 
thence  to  survey  Edeu,  was  certainly  owing  to  his  considering  it  as  the  most  elevated  nage 
of  this  part  of  Mount  Taurus ;  and  that  it  was  so,  he  collected  from  Strabo ;  who,  baring 
traced  the  course  of  the  mountain  from  the  Euphrates  eastward,  or  rather  north-esst;  ani 
having  described  the  Gordysoan  mountains  as  bdng  higher  than  any  parts  which  he  hsd 
before  considered;  says,  "from  thence  it  rises  still  higher,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  asme 
of  Niphates.**  The  object  of  the  poet  in  this  part  of  the  **  Paradise  Regained,^  certsinlT 
was  to  select  a  point  of  Mount  Taurus  inclining  to  the  south-east,  but  sufficientiy  centnl 
and  elevated  to  command  the  Caspian  sea,  Artaxata,  and  other  places  specified,  that  by 
directiy,  or  nearly,  north.  Mount  Niphates  most  particularly  suited  hia  purpose,  and  will 
I  imagine,  be  found  to  sgree  perfecdy  with  all  his  descriptions  :  it  may  be  observed  abo 
that  it  rises  immediately  above  Assyria,  which  is  the  first  country  showed  to  our  Lord.  Ai 
to  what  is  said,  that  **from  his  side  two  rivers  flow'd;**  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  itb^j^reed, 
were  in  the  southern  side  of  this  mountain  ;  and  several  andent  authors  have  supposed  tbe 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  spring  from  the  same  source.  Sallust  afBims  this  in  a  fngmeat 
preserved  by  Seneca:  "Sallustius,  auctor  certisdmus,  aaserit  l^grin  et  Enphratem  uno  foote 
manare  in  Armenia,  qui  per  diversa  euntes  longius  dividantur,  spatio  medio  relicto  multomffl 
millium;  qua  tamen  terra,  quae  ah  ipsis  ambitur,  Mesopotamia  didtur."  Boethins  likewiie, 
"  Cons.  Philosoph."  L  ▼.,  says  podtively, 

Tigris  et  Euphrates  uno  se  fonte  resolvunt; 

And  Lncan,  L  iii.  256  :— 

Qnaqne  cf^nt  rairido  tolUt  cum  TIgride  magnna 
Euphrates,  quos  non  dlversls  fontlbns  edit  j 
Fersls; 

on  which  passage  Orotius  observes,  that  **  non  diverus"  means  ^pamm  distantibus;**  bat 
adds,  '*  vulgo  tomen  creditum  unum  habuisse  fontem.**  It  is  also  observable,  that  ooe 
prindpal  source  of  the  Euphrates,  according  to  Stiabo,  was  in  Mount  Abus,  at  no  const' 
derable  distance  north  of  Mount  Niphates.  Ndther  has  the  prime  source  of  this  li^er 
been  carried  by  other  geographera  so  fiir  north  as  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  have  inclined  to  piaee 
it.     It  may  be  further  renutfked,  that  the  descriptions  of  the  poet  in  other  respeets  point 
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The  one  winding,  the  other  straight  \  and  left  between 

Fair  champain  with  less  riven  intervein'd  % 
,1  Then  meeting  join'd  their  tribute  to  the  sea': 

■I  Fertile  of  com  the  glebe,  of  oil,  and  wine  ' ; 

'I  With  herds  the  pastaree  throng  d,  with  flocks  the  hills ;  '^ 

"  Huge  cities  and  high-tower'd  \  that  well  might  seem 

I  The  seats  of  mightiest  monarchs ;  and  so  large 

!  The  prospect  was,  that  here  and  there  was  room 

I  For  barren  desert,  foimtainless  and  dry. 

{i  To  this  high  mountain  too  the  tempter  brought  '*' 

'>  Our  Sayiour,  and  new  train  of  words  began : 

Wen  ha^e  we  speeded,  and  o'er  hill  and  dale  \ 

Forest  and  field  and  flood,  temples  and  towers, 


Mit  Nipltttes  M  the  "  ■pecular  monnt,**  in  preference  to  Mount  Manas  or  any  point  of  the 
Taotiit  between  that  mountain  and  the  Euphrates ;  as  in  such  a  station ,  the  verse  descrih- 
bug  the  extent  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 

As  far  as  Indus  east,  Buphiates  west, 

ncms  highly  improper,  when  the  speaker  was  standing  so  near  the  very  hank  of  the  last 
river.  Besides,  haid  die  spectators  of  this  geographical  scene  been  pkoed  on  Mount 
Maeias,  or  any  point  of  the  mountains  immediately  at  the  head  of  Mesopotamia,  the  plain  ^  at 
tbe  feet  of  these  mountains  ^  would  hare  heen  only  Mesopotamia.  But  the  poet  positively 
ditttngoishes  hetween  Mesopotamia  and  his  great  plain,  tUbt  lay  at  the  foot  of  that  vast 
nnge  of  Mount  Taurus,  of  which  Mount  Niphates  may  he  considered  as  the  highest  and 
Boet  central  point.  Tbe  latter  he  describes  **  a  spacious  plain  outstretched  in  circuit 
wide  ;**  while  the  former  be  places  between  its  two  rivers,  and  terms  it "  fiiir  champain 
with  )tm  livers  intervein'd." — Duhstbr. 

'  The  one  winding,  the  other  ttraigM. 
Dr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Dunster  observe,  that  Strabo  describes  the  Euphrates  passing 
through  the  country  with  a  winding  stream,  lib.  zi.  p.  521 ;  and  hence  it  is  called  "  vagus 
Eopliratet  **  by  Statins,  and  "  flexuosus  "  by  Martianus  Capella.  With  die  same  accuracy, 
the  Hgris  11  here  termed  straight,  being  described  as  swift  in  its  course  as  an  arrow  : 
**  Unde  coodtatur,  a  celeritate  Tigris  incipit  vocari  :  ita  appellant  Medi  sagittam,"  Plin. 
••  Nat.  Hist."  lib.  vi.  c.  27.— Tonn. 

«  With  leii  rivers  interveln*d, 
Quintos  Cnrtiua,  having  spoken  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  country  between  the 
Eophmtes  and  the  Tigris,  adds^ — **  Causa  fertilitatis  est  humor,  qui  ex  utroque  amne 
naaaty  toto  fere  solo  propter  venas  aquarum  rtsudante,**  1.  v.  c.  1. — Ddkstxb. 

'  Then  meeting  join'd  their  tribvte  to  the  eea. 
SCrabo  describes  these  two  rivers,  after  having  encircled  Mesopotamia,  joining  their 
streams  near  Babylon,  and  flowing  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  1.  xi  p.  521. — Dunster. 

r  Fertile  efcwm  Vhe  glebe,  ofoQ,  and  wine. 

See  **  PuBdise  Lost,"  b.  xu.  18,  and  Ovid.  "  Amor."  ii.  xvi.  19.  Dr.  Newton,  con- 
caving this  description  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  to  refer  only  or  principally  to  Meso- 
potamiay  cites  a  pusage  from  Dionysius  as  copied  here  by  Milton.  Quintus  Curtius  like- 
wise notices  the  peculiar  fertility  of  the  **  fair  champain  *  between  the  two  rivers,  1.  v.  I  : 
and  Strabo  terms  Mesopotamia,  **  a  country  abounding  in  pastures  and  rich  vegetation,** 
I.  xvi.  p.  747.  But  the  greater  part  of  this  **  large  prospect,**  at  least  of  those  countries 
which  lay  east  of  Mesopotamia  as  ftr  as  India,  is  well  entitled  to  this  description  of  fertility, 
dther  considerad  figurative  or  literal :  as  both  ancient  and  modem  accounts  combine  to 
show.— "DnnarxB. 

^  Huge  cities  and  h^h  tower'd. 

So  also  in  the  *^  AUegro,*^  v.  117  : — ^'-  Tower'd  cities  please  us  thcn.**-~THYKA. 

1  O'er  hill  and  dale,  &o. 
MUton,  for  the  most  part,  is  fond  of  the  angular  number  in  combination. — T.  Warton. 
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Cut  shorter  many  a  league  :  here  thou  behoM'st 

Assyria,  and  her  empire's  ancient  bounds^,  ^ 

Arises  and  the  Caspian  hike ;  thence  on 

As  far  as  Indus  east,  Euphrates  west, 

And  oft  beyond  :  to  south  the  Persian  bay, 

And,  inaoceaaible  ^,  the  Arabian  drouth ' : 

Here  Nineveh  *",  of  length  within  her  wall  ^* 

Several  days' journey,  built  by  Ninus  old. 

Of  that  first  golden  monarchy  "  the  seat, 

J  HerethOMbehoUCti 
A$tpria,  and  her  empire's  ancient  btmnds. 
The  situation  of  Mount  Niphates,  it  has  been  already  obserred,  was  particalarlr  adapted 
for  this  view^  The  poet  here  traces  accurately  the  bounds  of  the  Astyiiaa  ein|iire  in  ill 
greatest  extent ;  the  rirer  Aiazes  and  the  Caspian  lake  to  the  north  ;  the  rher  Indus  to 
the  east ;  the  river  Euphrates  to  the  west,  and  ^*  oft  beyond  "  as  ^  aa  the  MeditemnesB  ; 
and  the  Persian  bay  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  the  south. — DrntsTaa. 

^  InaeetteitU, 
SolinuB  describes  in  a  similar  manner  the  most  desert  parts  of  Afirica,     Speaking  of  tbe 
boundaries  of  the  province  of  Cjreue,  he  says, — ^  A  teii^o  barbaromm  varia  natiouct,  rt 
solitude  inaocessa,"  c.  30. — DimsTsa. 

1  The  Arabian  droHOu 

This  figure  of  speech  is  equally  bold  and  of  fine  effect. 

I  cannot  forbear  inserting  here  a  citation  from  a  poet  of  our  own  country,  eontcmponry 
with  Milton,  where  a  description  of  the  **  sandy  desert"  is  given  in  the  same  bold  strle* 
I  cite  the  passage  more  at  large  than  is  necessary,  from  an  o{nnion  that  the  whole  of  it 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  of  taste.  It  is  taken  from  the  **  Address  to  the  Deity/' 
which  concludes  the  poems  of  Geoi^  Sandya,  printed  in  1638,  under  the  title  of  *'  A 
Paraphrase  on  Divine  Poems  :'* — 

O,  who  hath  tasted  of  thy  clemency 

In  greater  measure,  or  more  oft,  than  I  ? 

My  grateful  verse  thy  goodness  shall  display, 

O  thou  that  went*st  alone  in  all  my  way. 

To  where  the  morning  with  perfumed  wings 

From  the  high  mountains  of  Panchaea  springs ; 

To  that  new-found-out  world,  where  sober  night 

Takes  from  the  Antipodes  her  silent  flight ; 

To  those  dark  seas,  where  horrid  winter  reigns. 

And  binds  the  stubborn  floods  in  icy  diains ; 

To  Libyan  wastes,  whose  thirst  no  showers  assuage. 

And  where  swoln  Nihis  cools  the  lion's  rage. 

Sandys  was  the  translator  of  Ovid.  Part  of  this  Tolume  of  poems  consuts  of  a  *^  Psxm- 
phrase  of  the  Psalms  ; "  which  Mr.  Warton  justly  terms  admirable.  There  is  also  t 
*^  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job,"  in  so  masterly  a  style,  that  it  may  be  well  doubted  if 
any  poet  of  the  succeeding  century  has  surpassed  it  in  a  similar  attempt. — Dumrciu 

"  Here  Nineveh,  fto. 
This  city  was  situated  on  the  Tigris ;  "  of  length,"  i.  e.  of  circuit,  *^  within  her  wall, 
several  days'  journey : "  according  to  Diodoms  Siculus,  lib.  ii.,  its  circuit  was  sixty  of  onr 
miles ;  and  in  Jonah,  ii.  3,  it  is  said  to  be  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey,'* 
twenty  miles  being  the  common  computation  of  a  day's  journey  for  a  foot-tiaTdler ;  ^^  built 
by  Ninus  old,*'  a&r  whom  the  city  is  said  to  be  called  '*  Nineveh ;  of  that  first  gulden 
monarchy  the  scat,'*  a  capital  city  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  the  poet  styles  **  golden 
monarchy,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  golden  head  of  the  image  In  Nebuehadnensr"! 
dream  of  the  four  empires ;  **  and  seat  of  Salmanassar,"  who  in  the  reign  of  Hexekudi  king 
of  Judah  carried  the  ton  tribes  captive  into  Assyria  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  yetn 
before  Christ ;  so  that  it  might  now  be  properly  called  **  a  long  captivity*" — ^NawToir. 

B  That/lrtt  golden  mmuirehp, 
"  Golden  "  is  here  generally  descriptive  of  the  splendour  of  monarchy.     See  **  Faradiie 
Lost,"  b.  ii.  4.     *' Golden"  might  also  have  a  political  reference  to  Milton's  approhen- 
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And  seat  of  Salmimassar,  whoee  success 
Israel  in  long  captivity  still  mourns : 
There  Babylon%  the  wonder  of  all  tongues, 
As  ancient,  but  rebuilt  by  him  who  twice 
Jndah  and  all  thy  father  David  s  house 
Led  captive,  and  Jerusalem  laid  waste, 
Till  Cyrus  set  them  free;  Persepolis, 
His  city  i*,  there  thou  seest,  and  Bactra  there  ; 
Ecbatana  her  structure  vast  there  shows  % 
And  Hecatompylos  her  hundred  gates ; 
There  Susa  by  Choaspes**,  amber  stream, 
The  drink  of  none  but  kings ' ;  of  later  fame, 

flioiiB  of  tbe  great  expenses  of  monarchy;  with  respect  to  which,  in  justifying  his  republican 
principles,  he  had  said  that  "  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an  ordinary 
commonwealth." — Ddmstsr. 

•  There  Babpl&Ht  &c. 
As  NineTeh  was  sitnated  on  the  river  Tigris,  so  was  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates ;  *'  the 
wonder  of  all  tongues/'  for  it  is  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. — 
Nsirroir. 

P  Penepolii, 
Big  eiip,  4cc 
Tfa«  city  of  Cyras;  if  not  built  by  him,  yet  by  him  made  the  capital  city  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  **  and  Bactra  there,"  the  chief  city  of  Bactriana,  a'province  of  Persia,  famous  for  its 
frnitiiilttosB ;  mentioned  by  Virgil, "  Oeorg.**  ii.  1 36.— Newton. 

4  Etbatana  her  ttrueture  vast  there  thovi. 
Ancient  historians  speak  of  Ecbatana,  the  metropolis  of  Media,  as  a  very  large  city. 
—Newton. 

'  Busa  bp  Choaepee. 
Sosa,  the  Shudaan  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  who 
re«ided  here  in  the  winter  and  at  Ecbatana  in  the  summer,  was  situated  on  the  river 
Choaapet,  or  Eulseus,  or  Ulai  as  it  is  called  in  Daniel ;  or  rather  on  the  confluence  of  these 
two  rivers,  which  meetii^  at  Susa,  form  one  great  river,  sometimes  called  by  one  name, 
tnd  sometimes  by  the  other. — ^Newton. 

■  The  drink  qfnone  but  hinge. 
If  w»  examine  it  as  an  historical  problem,  whether  the  kings  of  Persia  alone  drank  of 
the  river  Choaspes,  we  shall  find  great  reason  to  determine  in  the  negative.  We  have  for 
that  opnion  the  silence  of  many  authors,  by  whom  we  might  have  expected  to  have  found 
it  con6nDcdy  had  they  known  of  any  such  custom.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Tibullus, 
Aosonina,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Aristides,  Plutarch,  Pliny  the  elder,  Athenaus,  Dionysius 
Pcricgetes,  and  Eustathius,  have  mentioned  Choaspes,  or  Eulaus,  as  the  drink  of  the  kings 
of  Penta  or  Parthia,  or  have  called  it  fiatriKtKhw  88wp,  regia  lympha^  but  have  not  said 
that  tbey  alone  drank  of  it.  I  say  Choaspes  or  Eulseus,  because  some  make  them  the 
lame,  and  others  counted  them  different  rivers.  The  silence  of  Herodotus  ought  to  be  of 
freat  weight,  because  he  is  so  particular  in  his  account  of  the  Persian  affoirs ;  and,  next  to 
his,  the  silence  of  Pliny,  who  had  rea^  so  many  authors,  is  considerable.  Though  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  a  negative  should  be  proved  any  other  way  than  from  the  silence 
of  writers;  yet  it  so  happens,  that  ^lian,  if  his  authority  be  admitted,  affords  us  a  full 
proof  that  the  water  of  Choaspes  might  be  drunk  by  the  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Persia : — 
"*  In  the  carriages  which  followed  Xerxes,  there  were  abundance  of  things  which  served 
only  fur  pomp  snd  ostentation ;  there  was  also  the  water  of  Choaspes.  The  army  being 
oppreaeed  with  thint  in  a  desert  pla(«,  and  the  carriages  being  not  yet  come  up  ;  it  was 
proclaimed  that  if  any  one  had  of  the  water  of  Choaspes,  he  should  give  it  Xerxes  to  drink. 
One  was  found  who  had  a  little,  and  that  not  sweet.  Xerxes  drank  it,  and  accounted  him 
who  gave  it  him  a  benefactor,  because  he  had  perished  with  thirst  if  that  little  had  not  been 
found,"  Var.  Hist  xii.  40.  Mention  is  made  indeed  by  Agathocles  of  a  certain  water, 
which  nono  bat  Persian  kings  m%ht  drink ;  and  if  any  other  writers  mention  it,  they  take 
it  from  AipUiocIes,    We  find  it  in  Athencus  :— "  Agathocles  says  that  there  is  in  Persia 
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Boilt  bj  g«Mi»iiiMi  or  by  Patthiui  haiidfl  \  * 

Tbe  great  Sefencia,  Niaibia,  and  there 

Arfftirata,  Teredon,  Ctenphon, 

Tmniog  with  easy  eye»  thoa  mayst  behold. 

AU  these  the  Parthian*  (now  some  agea  past. 

By  great  Anaoea  led,  who  founded  fint  * 

That  empire)  under  his  dominion  holda, 

From  the  Inxorioiis  kings  of  Antioch  ^  woo. 

ft  mter  ailed  golden ;  that  it  eonatta  of  weremtj  ttmins ;  thftt  nono  drink  of  it  €xee^ 
the  king  and  kia  eldest  eon,  mnd  that  if  any  penon  doea,  death  it  the  pnnjahmrnu*  It  d«i 
not  however  appear,  that  the  ^  golden  water  **  and  "  Choaipea  **  wera  the  Mune.  Eint^ 
thine,  haTing  tianacribed  thii  paaeage  from  Agathodca,  adds  :  ^**  Qnoire,  whether  the  walo 
of  Cboaspea,  which  the  Peraian  king  drank  in  hia  ezpeditiona,  waa  forbidden  to  all  oUicrt 
nnder  the  lame  penalty,"  Enatathiua  in  Homer.  ^  Iliad."  T.  p.  1301,  ed.  BnatL  It  nay 
be  gianted,  and  it  ta  not  at  all  improbable,  that  none  beaidea  the  king  might  drink  of  that 
water  of  Choospea,  which  waa  boiled  and  barreled  np  for  hta  uae  in  hia  military  ezpeditiooa. 
Solinna,  indeed,  iriio  ia  a  frivolona  writer,  aaja, — ^  Cboaapea  ita  dulda  eat,  ut  PcrMa  itgea, 
qnamdin  intra  ripaa  Perndia  Unit,  eolia  aibi  ex  eo  pocula  Tindicarint."  Milton,  thcRfaft) 
conaideied  aa  a  poet,  with  whoae  pnrpoae  the  ialMiloua  anited  beat,  ie  by  no  ncana  to  be 
blamed  for  what  he  haa  advanced ;  aa  even  the  authority  of  SoUnna  ia  auflBcknt  lo  pgbSj 
him. — JonTiM. 

«  Bmat  fty  Bmmlkian  or  fty  Partkiam  kandi,  a& 

(Stioa  of  later  date,  ^  buQt  by  Emathian  handa,"  that  ia,  Macedonian;  by  the  aoreeaMO 
of  Alexander  in  Aua.  **  The  great  Seleuda,**  boilt  near  the  ritcr  Tigria  by  Sdeuraa 
Nicator,  one  of  Alexander*a  captaina,  and  called  **  great,**  to  diatinguiah  it  from  otheia  «f 
the  aame  name.  Niaibia,  another  city  upon  the  Tigria,  called  alao  Antiochia ;  ^  Antiocbia, 
quam  Nieibin  vocant.*]  Plin.  vi.  16.  Artaxata,  tbe  chief  city  of  Armenia,  aeated  upon  tbe 
river  Araxea :  "^  juxta  Araxem  Artaxate.**  Plin.  vi.  10.  Teredon,  a  city  near  tbe  PetwA 
bay,  below  the  confluence  of  Eupbr<ttea  and  Tigria ;  "  Teredon  infiaconfloentem  Enphntu 
et  Tigria.**  Plin.  vi.  28.  Cteaiphon,  near  Selenda,  the  winter  reaidence  of  tbe  Parthia& 
kinga.     Strabo,  L  xvi.  p.  743. — Newton. 

>  AU  then  au  Parlhian,  Ao. 

All  theae  dtiea,  which  before  belonged  to  the  Sdeudda  or  Syro-Maeedoniaa  priotta, 
aometimea  called  ^  kinga  of  Antioch,**  finom  their  oaual  place  of  reaidence,  were  now  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Parthiana,  whoae  empire  waa  founded  by  Araaoea,  who  revolted  6em 
Antiochua  Theua,  according  to  Prideaux,  two  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  befbra  Chiiat.  Tbia 
view  of  tbe  Parthian  empire  ia  much  more  agreeably  and  poetically  deaeribed  then  Adam*8 
proapect  of  the  kingdoma  of  the  world  from  the  mount  of  viaion  in  the  **  Paradiae  Loat,"* 
xi.  385 — 411  :  but  atill  the  anachronism  in  this  ia  worae  than  in  the  other  :  in  tbe  fionncr, 
Adam  ia  auppoaed  to  take  a  view  of  dtiea  many  yeara  before  they  were  built  ;  and  in  the 
latter,  our  Saviour  beholds  citiea,  aa  Nineveh,  Babylon,  &c.,  in  tfaia  flourishing  condittoa 
many  years  afUr  they  were  laid  in  ruins ;  but  it  waa  the  deaign  of  the  former  viaion  to 
exhibit  what  waa  future,  it  waa  not  the  deaign  of  the  latter  to  exhibit  what  waa  paat— - 

NXWTOII. 

The  immediate  object  of  tbia  iempUtion  waa  to  awaken  ambition  in  our  bleated  Lord, 
by  ahowing  him  **  all  the  kingdoma  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,**  that  ia,  tbe 
apleudour  of  the  great  empirea  that  had  been,  or  still  were  in  existence.  Whatever  ana* 
chronism  therefore  there  may  be  in  thia  place,  it  ia  aurely  not  introduced  naelealy  and 
unneocaaarily,  aa  Dr.  Newton  insinuates. — DimsTxa. 

▼  The  luxuriout  kin^t  t^f  Antioch, 
No  particular  luxury  aeema  laid  by  hiatory  to  the  charge  of  Antiochua  Theua ;  tboqgb 
it  waa  the  profl^ato  conduct  of  Agathodea,  or  Andragoraa,  then  governor  of  Parthia  ondrr 
him,  that  indted  the  resentment  of  Arsarea,  and  waa  the  cause  of  the  revolt,  and  finally 
of  tbe  creation  of  the  Parthian  empire.  See  Prideaux,  partii.  b.  2.  Milton  bad  probably 
here  in  bis  mind  the  descriptions  given  in  history  of  the  luxury  and  profligacy  of  Antiocbos 
Epiphanes  ;  whoae  abandoned  conduct  and  diaatpation  waa  auch,  that  inatead  of  Epipbanca, 
or  the  Illustrious,  which  name  he  had  assumed,  be  waa  geDcndly  known  by  that  of  Bfi' 
manes,  or  the  Madman.     See  *'  Polyb.  apud  Athencum,*'  L  ▼.—DuMarnu 
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And  ja8t  in  time  thou  oomest  to  have  a  view 

Of  his  gieat  power  ^;  for  now  the  Parthian  king 

In  Ctesiphon  hath  gather'd  all  his  host ' 

Against  the  Scythian,  whose  incnrsions  wild 

Haye  wasted  Sogdiana ;  to  her  aid 

He  marches  now  in  haste ' :  see,  though  from  fiir, 

His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 

They  issue  forth,  steel  bows  and  shslts  their  arms  % 

Of  equal  dread  in  flight  or  in  pursuit ; 

AH  horsemen,  in  which  fight  they  most  6zoel  * : 

See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear, 

In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and  wings. 

He look'd,  and  saw  what  numbers  numberless^  *'* 

The  dty  gates  out-pour'd  %  light-armed  troops, 
In  coats  of  nuul  and  militaiy  pride ; 

V  Andjuii  in  time  tJum  eomest  to  Aave  a  view*^ 
0/kit  great  patter,  Ao. 
Milton,  coiuddering,  very  probftblj,  that  a  geographic  description  of  kingdoms,  howeyer 
Tvied  in  the  manner  of  expression  and  diversified  with  little  circnmstances,  must  soon  grow 
tedious,  has  rery  jodidouslj  thrown  in  this  digresaiye  picture  of  an  army  mustering  for  an 
expedition,  which  he  has  executed  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  The  same  conduct  he  has 
obterred  in  the  subsequent  description  of  the  Koman  empire,  by  introducing  into  the  scene 
pneton  and  proconsuls  marching  out  of  their  provinces  with  troops,  lictors,  rods,  and  other 
coaignt  of  power  ;  and  ambassadors  making  their  entrance  into  that  imperial  city  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  There  is  great  art  and  design  in  this  contrivance  of  our  author ;  and 
the  more,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  any,  so  naturally  are  the  parts  connected. — Thyce. 

>  For  HOW  the  Parthian  king 
In  Ctesiphon  hath  gathered  aU  hU  hott,  fto. 
Gteaiphon  seems  to  have  been  the  general  place  of  rendezvous  of  the  Parthian  army, 
wherever  their  destination  might  be.  Strabo  says  that  the  Parthian  kings,  who  had  before 
made  Seleoda  their  winter  residence,  removed  to  Ctesiphon,  because  it  was  larger,  and 
more  calcnlated  for  considerable  military  preparations ;  and  because  they  wished  to  save 
the  inhabitanta  of  Seleucia  from  the  inconveniences  of  a  numerous  army  in  a  place  not 
raffldently  large  to  receive  them. — Ddmster. 

7  To  her  aid 
He  marehea  now  in  haste. 
In  the  **  Charon"  of  Lucian,  Mercury,  in  a  nmilar  manner,  shows,  and  describes  to 
Charon,  Cyrus  marching  on  his  expedition  against  Cnnus Dunstsr. 

s  Steel  bows  and  shm/U  their  arms. 
CatoUus  terms  the  Parthians  **  sagittiferosque  Parihos,"  Ep.  xi.  and  Dionysins  distin- 
fuisbed  them  aa  **  warlike,  and  armed  with  bows,"^  Perieg.  v.  1040.— Dunstir. 

■  Qfequai  dread  injtight  or  in  pursuit ; 
AU  horsrmen,  in  which  fight  theg  most  excel, 
Lnean  notices  the  skill  of  the  Parthians  in  dischaiging  their  arrows  at  their  pursuers, 
while  they  fled  from  them,  lib.  i.  229.  **  missa  Parthi  pott  terga  sagitta.**     Ovid  refers  to 
Uie  same  circnmsUnce, "  De  Art.  Amand.,'*  i.  209,  &c.;  and  Vii^  speaks  of  "  Fidentemque 
fuga  Pkrthum,"  Oeoig.  iii  39.— DuMSTxa. 

b  What  numbers  numbertess, 
A  manner  of  expression,  though  much  censured  in  our  author,  very  familiar  with  the 
Oieek  poeta.     Thus  Lucretius,  iii.  799.  and  x.  1063.     "  Innumero  numero."     And  see 
Tssso,  "  Gier.  Lib."  c.  xix.  121.— Dumsteiu 

e  The  citg  gales  outpoured. 
So,  in  Viiga.  «  JEu."  xii.  121. 

Procedit  leglo  Auaonidum,  pilataque  plenls 
Ajmina  so  fonduntportis,  ftc— DuRSiaa. 
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In  mail  their  hones  dad',  yet  fleet  and  etiong, 

Pranncing  their  riden  bore,  the  flower  and  choice 

Of  many  provinces  from  bound  to  boond  * ;  '" 

From  Arachosia,  from  Candaor  east. 

And  Maigiana  to  the  Hyrcanian  cliffs 

Of  Cancasos,  and  dark  Iberian  dales ' ; 

From  Atropatia  and  the  neighbouring  plains 

Of  Adiabene,  Media,  and  the  south  ^** 

Of  Snsiana,  to  Balsara's  haven  '. 

He  saw  them  in  their  forms  of  battle  ranged, 

How  quick  they  wheel'd,  and  flying  behind  them  shot 

Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  ^  against  the  fiioe 

Of  their  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight :  '^^ 

The  field  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown  * : 

*  In  coats  iifmail  and  miUtarp  pHde : 
In  mail  their  horses  clad,  &c. 
Plutarch,  in  his  account  of  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  sajs  that  the  Parthiant ,  on  a  »ad4fa 
throwing  off  the  covering  of  their  armour,  seemed  all  on  fire  from  the  glittering  brightacs 
of  their  helmets  and  breastplates,  which  were  made  of  Maigian  steel ;  and  firom  the  hnm 
and  iron  trappings  of  their  horses. — Dumstkiu 

•  Qfmanjf  provinces  from  bound  to  bound. 
He  had  before  mentioned  the  principal  cities  of  the  Parthians,  and  he  now  reeouots 
several  of  their  provinces.  Arachosia,  near  the  river  Indus,  Strabo,  1.  zi.  p.  516.  Candaor, 
not  Gandaor,  as  in  some  editions  :  I  suppose  the  Candari,  a  people  of  India,  naentiooed 
by  Plinj,  1.  vi.  sect.  18.  These  were  provinces  to  the  east ;  and  to  the  north  Margiana 
and  Hyrcania,  Strabo,  1.  ii.  p.  72 ;  and  Mount  Caucasus,  and  Iberia,  which  is  called  "  daric,** 
as  the  country  abounded  with  forests.     See  Tacitus,  AnnaL  vi.  34.— >Ni:wtoii. 

'  The  Hprcanian  cliffs 
Of  Caucasus t  and  dark  Iberian  dates, 
Shirvan  and  Daghestan,  or  **  the  country  of  rocks"  are  those  provinces  which  MHIod 
calls  "the  Hyrcanian  clifis  of  Caucasus/'  &c.— Sin  W.  Jones. 

ff  From  Atropatia  and  the  neighbouring  plaitu 

Of  Adiabene,  Media^  and  the  south 

OfSusianOt  to  Balsara's  haven. 
This  description  of  the  Parthian  provinces  moves  nearly  in  a  circle.  It  begins  with  Art* 
chosia  east ;  then  advances  northward  to  Margiana ;  and  from  thenre,  turning  westward, 
proceeds  to  Hyrcania,  Iberia,  and  the  Atropatian  or  northern  division  of  Media  :  here  it 
turns  again  southward,  and  carries  us  to  Adiabene,  or  the  western  part  of  Babylonia,  which, 
as  Dr.  Newton  observes,  Strabo  (1.  zvi.  p.  745)  describes  as  a  plain  country  :  then, passing 
through  part  of  Media,  it  concludes  with  Snsiana,  which  extended  southwanl  to  the  Penun 
Gulf,  called  **  Balsaia's  haven,**  from  the  port  of  Balsera,  Baasorah,  or  Buasora. — Duifsrvu 
To  the  west  of  P&rs  is  the  province  of  Khuzistan,  which  the  Greeks  called  Sosiana ;  it 
has  no  mountMU  in  it,  but  consists  wholly  of  laige  plains  :  it  has  part  of  Peiman  IrtUc  to 
the  north,  the  gulf  to  the  south  ;  and  it  extends  westward  as  far  as  the  plains  of  W&ssel 
and  the  port  of  Basra  ;  whence  Milton  says  ^^  the  south  of  Susiana  to  Balsara's  haven.'" 
But  lie  makes  a  considerable  mistake,  in  putting  into  the  month  of  the  tempter  the  name 
of  a  city  which  was  not  built  till  six  hundred  years  after  the  temptation. — Sin  W.  JoMn. 

^  Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers. 
Mr.  Richardson  observes  that  this  is  not  unlike  Virgil's 

fundunt  simul  nndiqnetela 
Crebra  nivis  ritu.    JEa.  11. 6ia— Dmrsraa. 
Gray  has  imitated  this  : 

Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower. 

1  ne  field  all  iron  east  a  gleaming  brown. 
Dr.  Newton  observes  that  this  line  greatly  exceeds  Fairfaxes  "  Taaao,"  c.  i.  st.  64. 

Embattailed  in  walls  of  iron  brown  ; 
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Nor  wanted  douds  of  foot  ^,  nor  on  each  horn 

Cniraasien  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight  \ 

Chariots,  or  elephants  indorsed  with  towers ' 

Of  archers ;  nor  of  labouring  pioneers  '^ 

A  multitude,  with  spades  and  axes  arm'd 
I,  To  lay  hills  plain,  fell  woods,  or  valleys  fill, 

I  Or  where  plain  was  raise  hill,  or  overlay 

[I  With  bridges  rivers  proud,  as  with  a  yoke  ^ : 

'  Mules  after  these,  camels  and  dromedaries,  ^^ 

j  And  waggons,  fraught  with  utensils  of  war. 

Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp, 
j  When  Agrican  with  all  his  northern  powers 

Besieged  Albraoca  °,  as  romances  tell. 

The  city  of  Gallaphrone,  from  thence  to  win  ^*'^ 

The  fiiirest  of  her  sex  Angelica  % 

His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowest  knights. 

Both  Paynim,  and  the  peers  of  Charlemain. 

Such  and  so  numerous  was  their  chivalry : 

and  cren  a  tctj  fiae  posnge  in  VixgUi  which  has  certainly  much  resemhUnce  to  the  "  field 
;    aU  iron,**  Mn.  xi.  601. 

turn  late  ferreua  hastit 
Homt  ager,  oampiqiie  aimia  sublimiboa  ardent. 

Bat  I  have  met  with  a  passage  more  immediately  parallel  in  Euripides,  who  literally  de- 
Kiibes  his  field  ''  all  hrass/'  in  the  **■  Phsnissas,"  yer.  298.— Dunstkr. 

J  Cloudt  of  foot. 
Mr.  Danster  observes,  that  by  horsemen  Milton  meant  only  skilled  in  the  management 
of  a  horse,  as  every  Parthian  was  ;  and  by  no  means  that  they  never  engaged  except  on 
horseback :  and  by  chivalry  he  means,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  army  in  general, 
like  the  Italian  cavaUeria,     See  '*  Vat.  Lost,"  b.  i.  307.— Todd. 

^  Cuirairiert  all  in  steel/or  §(andingJlghL 
Sallust,  **  Fragment.**  1.  iy.  speaks  of  "  equites  cataphracti  ferrea  omni  specie."    Similar 
to  the  cataphrscts  of  the  Romans  were  the  KKifiapdpiOt  of  the  Persians ;  whom  the  author 
of  the  ^^Oloeaarium  Nomicum**  describes,  SKoaiHtipoi^  "all  in  steel." — Ddnstbr. 

1  Elephants  indorsed  with  towers. 
Ammianns  Marcellinns  speaks  of  elephants  in  the  Persian  army,  1.  24.    Pliny  mentions 
them  bearing  towers  with  sixty  soldiers  on  them,  **  turriti  cum  sexagenis  propugnatoribus,** 
yiii.  7. — DuNsm. 

"*  or  overlap 
With  bridges  rivers  proud,  as  with  a  poke. 
Alluding  probably  to  ^schylus's  description  of  Xerxe8*8  bridge  over  the  Hellespont, 
"Peiw,**  71.— Tmvkb. 

■  Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  eamp^ 
When  Agrican  with  all  his  northern  powers 
Besieged  Atbracea^  Ao. 

What  Milton  here  alludes  to«  is  related  in  Boiardo*8  "Orlando  Inamorato/'  1.  i.  c.  10. 
— Tnm. 

«  The  fairest  efher  sex  Angelica. 

This  is  that  Angelica,  who  afterwards  made  her  appearance  in  the  same  character  in 
Ariesto's  **  Orlando  Farioso,"  which  was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  story  which 
Boiardo  had  begun.  As  Milton  fetches  his  simile  from  a  romance,  he  adopts  the  terms  used 
by  these  writers,  viz.  ^  prowest "  and  **  Paynim." — ^Thyrr. 

** Prowest"  is  the  superlative  of  ♦*prow/'  from  the  old  French  pretuf^  "valiant." — 
Dummi. 
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That  which  alone  can  tiuly  le-mstall  thee 

In  DaTid*8  royal  seat,  his  true  sncoeasour, 

Deliyenince  of  thy  brethren,  those  ten  tribes, 

Whoee  ofispring  in  his  territory  yet  serve,  *'* 

In  Habor,  and  among  the  Medes  dispersed'' : 

Ten  sons  of  Jacob,  two  of  Joseph  %  lost 

Thus  long  from  Israel,  serving,  as  of  old 

Their  fethers  in  the  land  of  Egypt  served. 

This  offer  sets  before  thee  to  deliver.  "' 

These  if  from  servitude  thou  shalt  restore 

To  their  inheritance ;  then,  nor  till  then. 

Thou  on  the  throne  of  David  in  full  glory. 

From  £gypt  to  Euphrates  \  and  beyond, 

Shalt  reign,  and  Rome  or  Cnsar  not  need  fear.  "^ 

To  whom  our  Saviour  answer  d  thus,  unmoved : 
Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly  arm  " 
And  fragile  arms,  much  instrument  of  war. 
Long  In  preparing  %  soon  to  nothing  brought. 
Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set ;  and  in  my  ear  *^ 

Vented  much  policy,  and  projects  deep 
Of  enemies,  of  aids,  battels,  and  leagues, 
Plansible  to  the  world,  to  me  worth  naught. 
Means  I  must  use,  thou  say'st ;  prediction  else 
Will  unpredict^,  and  Ml  me  of  the  throne.  "* 

'  Thou  ten  tribei, 
Whote  qffkpring  in  hit  terriUtrp  yet  serve. 
In  Habor,  and  among  the  Mede*  dispereed. 
TlicM  were  tho  ten  tribes,  whom  Shalmaneser,  king  of  AsByriai  carried  captive  into 
Aflsyri%  2  Kings,  xriii.  11 ;  which  cities  were  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Parthians.— 

r»KWTO|l.  ^ 

■  Ten  eons  qf  Jacob,  two  ofjoeeph. 
The  ten  captive  tribes  of  the  Israelites  were  those  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  Zebulon,  Issachar, 
Dan,  Oadf  Asher,  Naphtali,  Ephraim,  and  Manasses.     Only  eight  of  these  were  sons  of 
Jaeob ;  tbe  two  others  were  the  sons  of  Joseph.  I  would  suppose  therefore  that  the  poet 
meant  to  give  it. 

Eight  sons  of  Jacob,  two  of  Joseph  lost 

Otherwiae  be  most  have  included,  in  the  ten  sons  of  Jacob,  both  Levi  and  Joseph.  The 
Leviloa,  it  u  trae,  did  not  form  a  distinct  tribe,  nor  had  any  possessions  allotted  them ; 
but,  bebg  carried  into  captivity  with  the  other  tribes,  amongst  whom  they  were  scattered, 
Levi  might  be  referred  to  among  the  lost  sons  of  Jacob.  It  seems,  however,  quite  incor- 
rect to  refer  to  Joseph  as  the  head  of  a  tribe,  when  he  was  really  merged  in  the  tribes  of 
his  two  Bona,  Ephraim  and  Manasses—- Dumstkb. 

<  From  Egfpt  to  Euphraiee, 
That  is,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  its  utmost  extent :  for  thus  the  land  was  promised  to 
Abraham,  Gen.  zv.  18 ;  and  the  extent  of  Solomon's  kingdom  is  thus  described,  1  Kings, 
iv.  21.— Nbwtok. 

«  3f«cft  OMtent4Uion  vain  effttthljf  arm, 
*  Fleshly  ann  "  is  scriptural : — 2  Chron.  xzxii.  8.  and  see  Jer.  zvii.  5. — Dunstbu 

*  Much  inttrumeni  c/toar. 
Long  in  preparing, 
**■  Totint  belH  instnunento  et  appaiatu,"  Ciceron.  Academic,  ii.  1«— -DimBTxa* 

^  Prediction  cite 
WUl  unprediet. 
This  refers  to  what  the  tempter  had  said  before,  ver.  354,  where  he  had  fiJladously 
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Impenitent,  and  left  a  race  behind 

Like  to  themselves,  distinguishable  scarce 

From  Gentiles,  but  by  circumcision  vain ;  *'' 

And  God  with  idols  in  their  worship  join'd. 

Should  I  of  these  the  liberty  regard, 

Who,  freed,  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 

Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  unreform'd, 

Headlong  would  follow :  and  to  their  gods  perhaps  ^'^ 

Of  Bethel  and  of  Dan^  ?    No ;  let  them  serve 

Their  enemies%  who  serve  idols  with  God. 

Yet  he  at  length,  (time  to  himself  best  known) 

Remembering  Abrahami  by  some  wondrous  call 

b  WhOtfrtedt  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 
Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  unr«/brfii*d. 
Headlong  would  follmc  /  and  to  their  gods  perhaps 
Of  Bethel  and  of  Dan  f 
Tbere  is  some  difficulty  and  obscurity  in  this  passage ;  and  several  conjectnres  and 
emendstioDs  have  been  offered  to  clear  it ;  but  none,  I  tbJnk,  entirely  to  satisfaction.     Mr. 
Sympson  would  read  **  Headlong  would  fall  off,  and,"  &c.,  or  **  Heodloug  would  fall/^  &c, 
but  Mr.  Cahon  seems  to  come  nearer  the  poet^s 'meaning.     Whom  or  what  would  they 
follow  ?  says  he.     There  wants  an  accusative  case ;  and  what  must  be  understood  to  com- 
plete the  sense  can  never  be  iwcounted  for  by  an  ellipsis,  that  any  rules  or  use  of  language 
will  justify.     He  therefore  'suspects  by  some  accident  a  whole  line  may  have  been  lost ; 
and  proposes  one,  which  he  says  may  serve  at  lesAt  for  a  commentary  to  explain  the  sense, 
if  It  cannot  be  allowed  for  an  emendation  : 

Their  fathers  in  their  old  iniquities 
Headlong  would  follow,  &o. 

Or  is  not  the  construction  thus  I — **  Headlong  would  follow  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 
and  to  their  gods  perhaps,**  &G. — Newton. 

There  is  somewhat  of  obscurity  here,  it  must  be  allowed ;  but  I  conceive  our  author  to 
have  many  passages  that  are  more  implicate.  The  sense  seems  to  be  this  :^*  Who,  if 
ibey  w«re  freed  from  that  captivity,  which  was  inflicted  on  them  as  a  punishment  for  their 
disobedience,  idolatry,  and  other  vices,  would  return  to  take  possession  of  their  country, 
as  something  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled,  and  of  which  they  had  been  long  unjustly 
deprived  ;  without  showing  the  least  sense  either  of  their  former  abandoned  conduct,  or  of 
God's  goodness  in  pardoning  and  restoring  them.  This  change  in  their  situation  would 
prodaee  none  whatever  in  their  conduct ;  but  they  would  retain  the  same  hardened  hearts, 
and  the  same  wicked  dispositions  as  before,  and  most  probably  would  betake  themselves  to 
their  old  idolatries  and  other  abominations/*  The  expression  "  headlong  would  follow " 
seems  allusive  to  brute  animals  hurrying  in  a  gregarious  manner  to  any  new  and  better 
pasture;  and  *^  headlong'*  might  be  particularly  suggested  by  Sallust*s  description  of  irra- 
tional animals,  *"*"  pecora,  quae  natura  prona,  atque  ventri  obedientia  finxit.*'  If  a  correction 
of  the  text  be  thought  necessary,  I  should  prefer. 

Who,  freed  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 
Unhnmbled,  unrepentant,  unreform'd. 
Headlong  would  fall  unto  their  gods,  perhaps 
Of  Bethel  and  of  Dan 

in  recommendation  of  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  "  fall  to  idols  ^  is  MUtonic ;  as  it  is 
■aid  of  Solomon,  ^*  Faradise  Lost,**  b.  i.  444,  that  his  heart. 

Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 

To  idols  f0ttl.^Df7N6TSll. 

Is  there  not  some  distant  allusion  here  to  the  effect  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. , 
whom  and  whose  followers  their  misfortunes  had  not  taught  virtue  and  humility  ? 

c  No  :  let  them  serve 
Their  enemies,  Ac 
**  Like  as  ye  have  forsaken  me,  and  served  strange  gods  in  your  land,  so  shall  ye  serve 
stfangerstn  a  land  that  is  not  yours,*'  Jer.  v.  19.— Duxstkr. 
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May  bring  them  back,  repentant  and  sinoere. 

And  at  their  passing  cleave  the  Assjrnan  flood*. 

While  to  their  native  land  with  joy  they  haste; 

As  the  Red  Sea  and  Jordan  onoe  he  deft, 

When  to  the  Promised  Land  their  fiathers  pass'd : 

To  his  due  time  and  providence  I  leave  them.  " 

So  spake  Israel's  true  King,  and  to  the  fiend 
Made  answer  meet,  that  made  void  all  his  wiles  *. 
So  £ues  it,  when  with  tmth  fiidsehood  contends  ^ 

'  And  ai  ikeir  pairing  deave  tiu  Astjfrian  Jlo&d,  &a 
Then  are  ferenl  prophecies  of  the  restoration  of  Israel ;  but  in  saying  tfait  the  Urd 
would  **cleaTe  the  Assymn  flood,"  that  is,  the  river  Euphrates,  at  their  retun  from 
Assyria,  as  he  deft  the  Red  Sea  and  the  riyer  Jordan  at  their  coming  from  Egjp^  tk 
poet  seems  particularly  to  allude  to  Rot.  xri.  12,  and  to  Isa.  zL  15, 16. — Nsvrox. 

•  And  to  ikeJUnd 
Made  amtoer  meet,  that  made  void  aO  Ms  wUee. 
We  may  compare  the  passage  of  Vida,  where  Satan,  in  his  q[>eedi  to  the  devilt^in  Fu- 
damonium,  relates  how  he  hsd  been  foiled  in  the  temptation  of  our  blessed  Lord,  ^  Chro- 
tisd.**  i.  198.— DuMsTnu 

So  in  O.  Fletcher's  ''  Christ's  Victory,"  the  sorcereM  is  thua  foiled  in  the  tenpUlia  of 
our  Lord  :— 

But  he  her  ehaima  dispersed  into  wind. 
And  her  of  insolimoe  admonished  — Tanaw 

'  So/aret  it,  utien  wUh  truU/aieehood  eontende. 
The  same  objection  still  lies  against  the  conclusion  of  this  book,  as  against  th^  of  tbe 
preceding  one ; — by  coming  immediately  aftw  a  part  so  hig^y  finished,  as  the  new  of  tlK 
Parthian  power  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  military  expedition,  it  has  not  the  eflfeet  it  vooU 
otherwise  haye.  It  ia,  however,  a  necessary  conclusion,  and  one  that  materially  esiria  on 
the  business  of  the  poem.  An  esssentiid  test  of  its  merit  is,  that  however  we  migbt 
wish  it  shortened,  it  would  scaxcely  have  been  possible  to  comprea  the  matter  it  eofitBi& 

— DUKSTKIL 
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BOOK  IV. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


DuNSTKRobBenres,  that  great  poems  have  generally  fallen  off,  and  grown  languid  j  at 
the  doae  ;  bat  that  itiiB  is  not  the  case  with  the  **  Paradise  Regained."  The  greater 
part  of  this  fourth  book  is  still  dialogue  and  argument ;  first  in  favour  of  the  mili- 
tary power  and  splendid  trophies  of  Rome  ;  then  of  the  intellectual  eminence  and 
sptritital  charms  of  Athens  :  but  it  is  accompanied  by  more  of  action  ;  as  the  storm 
in  the  wilderness  raised  by  Satan,  which  is  one  of  the  grandest  descriptions  in  all 
poetry  ;  and  the  carrying  off  our  Saviour  by  force  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
placing  him  on  the  top  of  a  pinnacle.  This  is  the  last  trial,  and  here  Satan  gives 
himae^  up  as  completely  overcome. 

The  dialogues  are  always  supported  with  surprising  knowledge  and  power  on 
both  sides,  though  of  course  with  an  overcoming  superiority  on  the  part  of  Christ. 
The  reasonings  or  the  pleadings  on  the  part  of  Satan  are  often  so  plausible,  that 
the  reader  is  kept  on  the  anxious  stretch  how  they  are  to  be  answered  ;  and  feels 
an  electrie  glow  at  the  unexpected  force  with  which  the  ready  answer  is  supplied. 
This  never  allows  these  argumentative  parts  to  languish,  but  keeps  the  mind  in 
fall  exercise  and  constant  emotion.  It  is  true,  that  the  learning  is  so  immense, 
that  few  can,  in  the  perusal,  follow  the  allusions ;  but  tlie  epithets  are  so  picturesque 
or  striking,  that  they  rouse  the  mind  with  a  general  and  strong,  though  indefinable 
aetivtty  and  pleasure  :  we  feel  a  master-spirit  insti*ucting  and  overawing  us,  and 
we  believe  :  we  do  not  take  it  as  the  flourish  of  rhetoric,  but  acknowledge  its  sin- 
oerity  and  predominance  of  thought.  A  divine  intelligence  is  enlightening  us,  on 
the  grandeur  of  creation,  on  the  mysteries  of  our  being,  and  on  the  purposes,  vani- 
ties, and  delusions  of  this  terrestrial  world. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  urged,  that  this  may  be  useful  doctrine,  but  not  poetry. 
Poetry  must  represent  truths  through  the  medium  of  imagination.  Are  not 
Rome  and  Athens  so  delineated  by  Milton,  that  we  have  both  lively  imagery  and 
accurate  comments )  We  are  taught  to  view  them  in  their  proper  and  undisguised 
characters.  / 

Speaking  of  the  wise  men  of  Athens,  and  their  different  sects,  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers, Milton  says, 

who  therefore  seeks  in  these 

True  wisdom,  finds  her  not ;  or,  by  delusion. 

Far  worse,  her  false  resemblance  only  meets. 

An  empty  cloud.    However,  many  books. 

Wise  men  have  said,  are  wearisome  :  who  reads 

Inoesaantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 

A  spirit  and  Judgment  equal  or  superiour, 

( And  what  he  brings  what  needs  he  elsewhere  seek  ?) 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains. 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself  ; 

Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 

And  trifies  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge  i 

As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

The  praise  of  such  a  passage  as  this  would  be  like  an  attempt  to  gild  the  sun- 
beam. 

When  Satan  was  thus  silenced,  in  his  attempt  to  seduce  our  Saviour  by  the 
splendours  of  Athenian  Literature,  there  follows,  at  verse  368,  an  outburst  of  tre- 
mendous force,  beginning. 

Since  neither  wealth  nor  honour,  arms  nor  arts, 
and  continuing  for  twenty-five  lines. 
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Satan,  in  a  rage  at  his  defeat,  thus  resorts  to  threats  : — 

So'uying,  he  took,  (for  still  he  knew  his  power 
Mot  yet  expired)  and  to  the  wildemeee 
Brought  back  the  Bon  of  Ood,  and  left  him  there* 
Feigning  to  diaappear.    Darkneas  now  roee,  fte. 

Then  follows  the  frightful  storm,  when  '<  either  tropic  began  thunder,  and  botk 
ends  of  heaven  ;"  and  the  **  ¥rinds  rush'd  abroad  from  the  four  hinges  of  the  worii" 
This  is  followed  by  a  bright  morning,  which,  Joseph  Warton  says,  ^  exhibhs  Moe 
of  the  finest  lines  which  Milton  has  written  in  ail  his  poems."  Yet  periisp«  th« 
storm  is  still  finer :  the  contrast  between  the  two  is  enchanting  and  mo«t  gWnosi^ 
This  intermixture  of  the  intellectual,  the  specuUtive,  and  the  descriptire,  malui 
the  perfect  charm,  that  renders  poe^  divine. 

Majk  is  nothing,  but  as  his  mind  operates  upon  matter  ;  and  matter  is  iiothio|, 
but  as  it  is  associated  in  its  effects  upon  mind.  Here  description  is  but  imperfect 
poetry  :  but  the  spell  is  not  confined  to  what  is  said  and  thought ;  much  depend 
upon  the  character  whence  it  comes.  Every  word  assigned  by  Milton  to  Satu 
belongs  to  his  proper  character :  thus  his  outlet  of  ungovernable  anger  st  bebg 
confuted,  and  his  consequent  threats  and  evil  prophecies,  succeed  to  his  vioflin; 
and  profuse  flatteries.  The  sudden  turn  is  conceived  and  expreesed  with  tint 
power  of  invagination  and  sagacity  which  fills  us  with  Admiration.  Satan  aeaitt  to 
say  in  a  taunt ; — **  You  refuse  all  my  splendid  offers  ;  but  I  dare  to  hope  that  }<n 
can  so  little  finally  resist  them,  that  I  will  now  impose  upon  you  the  oonditioa  of 
falling  down  to  worship  me,  or  I  will  leave  you  to  your  fate.**  Thus  the  areh-fi«»d 
in  his  passion  defeated  himself  at  once  :  he  now  has  recourse  to  bodily  Tioleoee ; 
and  there  also  is  finally  foiled,  and  is  obliged  to  leave  the  field,  and  give  up  the 
attempt,  conquered  and  abased. 

Thus  the  poet  rises  to  the  last*:  then  break  forth  the  hymns  and  songa  of  angeti 
and  archangels,  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  thus  the  ^oetR  eoo' 
dudes.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  carry  this  sobject 
farther  :  it  is  a  perfect  whole  in  itself.  Our  Saviour's  death  and  resorrcctioo  might 
have  formed  the  subject  of  another  poem. 

It  always  seems  to  me  injudicious  to  attempt  to  weigh  the  comparative  excellence 
of  two  compositions  of  a  different  nature.     Certainly,  the  **  Paradise  Rcgiined'^ 
does  not  allow  scope  for  so  much  inventive  imagination  as  the  "  Paradise  Loft. 
Adam  and  Eve  were  hunmn  beings,  and  of  them  we  holiest  poet  may  create  atboa- 
sand  visions  ;  but  of  Christ  his  contemplations  are  more  controlled  by  awe. 

As  one  of  the  most  nutrked  qualities  of  this  poem  is  its  extraordinary  pbunoeM 
of  style,  which  many  have  deemed  to  be  too  prosaic  ;  it  is  the  more  necesssiy  to  m( 
this  subject  in  its  true  light.  This  plainness  is  the  result  of  the  loftiness  of  tbetbeoe, 
and  of  the  thoughts  and  images  of  which  it  consists :  these  support  themsehtf. 
and  require  not  to  be  elevated  by  language  :  the  simplest  words  do  best,  provided 
they  are  not  vulgar.  Perhaps  no  one  else  would  have  undertaken  so  mods  topic; 
and  if  any  one  had,  he  would  have  failed  :  he  would  have  failed  by  fiuie  effort*  and 
extravagant  bigness  of  phrase. 

Still  it  is  probable,  that  one  of  the  causes  why  this  poem  has  not  been  as  popular 
as  it  ought,  u  this  very  plainness.  The  world  cannot  be  brought  to  think  tlmt  there 
is  poetry  where  there  is  not  gaudy  language  :  and  I  am  afraid  that  almost  aDfleeoft* 
dary  poets  think  the  same,  and  are  not  misled  merely  by  a  desire  to  confona  t0 
the*^bad  models  which  they  observe  to  be  the  common  taste. 

Whoever  is  endowed  with  a  particular  power,  will  follow  that  power ;  he  will  wt 
be  restrained  by  attempting  what  he  cannot  do,  and  neglecting  what  he  ran :  ^^ 
Uiis  is  only  true  of  power  which  is  quite  original  and  decided ;  it  is  not  true  o^aoy 
faculties  which  are  feeble  or  imitative  :  even  in  the  first  case,  the  propositioaianot 
without  exceptions ;  there  may  be  a  meek  and  timid  heart,  with  a  great  genfus. 

Bad  critics,  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  that  bad  judgment  in  Kteratore 
which  the  multitude  are  so  apt  to  indulge,  do  sometimes  nip  genius  in  the  bod^tfd 
warm  nauseous  and  hurtful  fruit  into  birth  and  maturitv  :  it  is  of  eesentisi  ter^k* 
therefore  to  give  to  excellence  its  due  praise,  and  to  endeavour  to  impress  the  peo- 
ple with  those  extraordinary  merits  to  which  they  have  been  hidierto  blind. 

The  mass  of  mankind  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  believe  that  one  man  haf  he» 
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bom  with  gifia  so  preeminent  over  others :  they  suspect  therefore  the  worth  of  that 

t|     superiority  which  is  churned  for  him.    Dryden  and  Pope  did  not  follow  a  different 

txmek  from  Milton  in  obedience  to  the  public  taste,  but  in  obedience  to  the  nature 

'      of  their  own  inborn  faculties  :  neither  in  fable,  thought,  nor  style,  could  they  have 

1     ever  followed  Milton. 

Of  almost  all  poets  but  Milton,  it  may  be  said,  as  he  himself  says  of  the  Athe- 
niana^ — 

Remove  their  ffwelUng  epitheta,  thick  laid 
Ab  Tamith  on  a  harlot's  cheek,  thereat, 
Thin  Bown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight, 

win  be  found  bare  and  fruitless  ;  at  least,  it  will  seem  so,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  celestial  feast  of  the  mighty  author  of  "  Paradise  LoAt  "  and  *'  Paradise  Re- 
gained.'* With  him  we  rise  to  the  stem  mmplicity  of  inspired  wisdom  :  he  leaves 
us  in  no  state  of  fiu^itious  heat,  to  fall  again,  like  Icarus,  after  having  mounted  on 
Iklse  wings :  we  find  breathed  into  us  a  calm  fortitude  ;  we  expect  sorrows,  and 
wrongs,  and  dangers,  and  are  prepared  for  them  ;  we  covet  no  inebriate  visions, 
and  thus  expose  ourselves  to  no  blights  on  a  diseased  susceptibility.  The  elevation 
is  sublime  ;  yet  by  its  sublimity  gives  us  mastery  to  grapple  with  earth. 


^^AAM^KAAM^^k^h^l^N^^^^^WM^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M* 


ARGUMENT. 


SavAjv,  persisting  la  the  temptation  of  onr  Lord,  shows  him  Imperial  Rome  In  its  greatest  pomp 
and  splendour,  as  a  power  which  he  probably  would  prefer  before  that  of  the  Parthians ; 
and  tells  hhn  that  he  might  with  the  greatest  ease  expel  Tiberius,  restore  the  Romans  to 
their  liberty,  and  make  himself  master  not  only  of  the  Roman  empire,  but,  by  so  doing, 
of  the  whole  world,  and  indusively  of  the  throne  of  Darid.  Our  Lord,  in  reply,  expresses 
his  contempt  ci  grandenr  and  worldly  power ;  notices  the  luxury,  ranity.  and  profligacy  of 
the  Romans,  declaring  how  little  they  merited  to  be  restored  to  thst  liberty,  which  they  had 
lost  by  their  misoondnot ;  and  briefly  refers  to  the  greatness  of  his  own  future  kingdom. 
1 1  Satan,  now  desperate,  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  proffered  gifts,  professes  that  the  only 

terms  on  which  he  will  bestow  tbem  are  our  Saviour's  falling  down  and  worshipping  him. 
Oar  Lord  expresses  a  firm  but  template  indignation  at  such  a  proposition,  and  rebukes  the 
tempter  by  the  title  of  *'8«tan  for  erer  damn'd."  Satan,  abashed/attempts  to  Justify  himself : 
j  he  then  assumes  a  new  ground  of  temptation ;  and  proposing  to  Jesus  the  intellectual 

\  gratifications  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  points  out  to  him  the  celebrated  seat  of  ancient 

learning,  Athens,  its  schools,  and  other  various  resorts  of  learned  teachers  and  their  dis- 
eiples;  aoconipanying  the  view  with  a  highly-finished  panegyric  on  the  Grecian  musicians, 
poets,  oratorib  snd  philosophers  of  the  different  sects.  Jesus  replies,  by  showing  the  vanity 
and  Insufllciency  of  the  boasted  heathen  philosophy ;  and  prefers  to  the  music,  poetry, 
doqucnoe,  and  didactic  policy  of  the  Oreeks,  thoee  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  writers.  Satan, 
Irritated  at  the  failure  of  all  his  attempts,  upbraids  the  Indiscretion  of  our  Saviour  in  reject- 
lag  his  oilbrs ;  and,  having,  in  ridicule  of  his  expected  kingdom,  foretold  the  sufferings  that 
our  Lord  was  to  undergo,  carries  him  back  into  the  wilderness,  and  leaves  him  there.  Night 
oomea  oo :  Satan  raises  a  tmnendous  storm,  and  attempts  farther  to  alarm  Jesus  with 
frightful  dreams,  and  terrific  threatening  spectree;  which  however  have  no  effect  upon  him. 
A  calm,  bright,  beautiful  morning  succeeds  to  the  horrors  of  the  night.  Satan  again  presents 
himself  to  our  blessed  Lord ;  and,  from  noticing  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  as  pointed 
chiefly  at  him,  takes  oocadon  onoe  more  to  insult  him  with  an  account  of  the  sufferings 
which  he  waa  certainly  to  undergo.  This  only  draws  from  our  Lord  a  brief  rebuke.  Satan, 
DOW  at  the  highth  of  his  desperation,  confesses  that  he  had  frequently  watched  Jesus  from 
hia  birth,  purposely  to  discover  If  he  was  the  true  Messiah ;  and,  collecting  from  what 

I  pasart  at  the  river  Jordan  that  he  most  probably  was  so,  he  had  from  that  time  more  assi- 

I I  doouely  followed  him ,  in  hopes  of  gaining  some  advantage  over  him,  which  would  most  effec- 
'  tuatly  prove  that  he  was  not  really  that  Divine  Person  destined  to  be  his  '*  fatal  enemv." 

In  this  be  acknowledges  that  he  has  hitherto  completely  failed ;  but  still  determines  to  make 

one  more  trial  of  him.    Accordingly,  he  conveys  him  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and, 

I  placing  him  on  a  pointed  eminence,  requires  him  to  prove  his  divinity  dther  by  standing 

j  there,  or  casting  himself  down  with  safety.  Our  Lord  reproves  the  tempter,  and  at  the  same 

.  time  manifests  his  own  divinity  by  standhig  on  this  dangerous  point.    Satan,  amazed  and 

j  terrified.  Instantly  falls  ;  and  repairs  to  his  infernal  compeers,  to  relate  tho  bad  sucocss  of 

hie  enterprise^  Angels,  In  the  mean  time,  convey  our  blessed  Lord  to  a  beautiful  valley ;  and. 

While  tb^  nInSster  to  him  a  repast  of  celestial  food,  celebrate  his  victory  in  a  triumphant 

hynub 
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Perplex'd  and  troubled  at  his  bad  success 

The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  reply, 

Discover  d  in  his  fraud,  thrown  from  his  hope 

So  oft,  and  the  persuasive  rhetorick 

That  sleek'd  his  tongue  %  and  won  so  much  on  Eve, 

So  little  here,  nay,  lost :  but  Eve  was  Eve ; 

This  far  his  over-match,  who,  self-deoeived 

And  rash,  beforehand  had  no  better  weigh'd 

The  strength  he  was  to  cope  with,  or  his  own  : 

But  as  a  man  ^,  who  had  been  matchless  held 

In  cunning,  over-reach'd  where  least  he  thought. 

To  salve  his  credit,  and  for  very  spite. 

Still  will  be  tempting  him  who  foils  him  still, 

And  never  cease,  though  to  his  shame  the  more ; 

Or  as  a  swarm  of  flies''  in  vintage  time, 

About  the  wine-press  where  sweet  monst  is  pour'd, 

Beat  off,  returns  as  oft  with  humming  sound ; 

Or  surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock. 

Though  all  to  shivers  dash'd,  the  assault  renew^, 

(Vain  battery !)  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end  ; 

So  Satan,  whom  repulse  upon  repulse 

Met  ever,  and  to  shameful  silence  brought, 

Yet  gives  not  o'er,  though  desperate  of  success, 

And  his  vain  importunity  pursues. 

He  brought  our  Saviour  to  the  western  side 


1* 


u 


f> 


■  That  »U(k'd  hU  tongue. 
So  Quarles  in  his  **  Elegy  on  Dr.  Wilson/'  st.  iii. : — 

Kg  far-fetch*d  metaphor  shall  smoothe  or  aledc 
My  ruffled  strain.— Dunstkiu 

^  But  as  a  mant  dto. 
It  is  the  method  of  Homer  to  illustrate  and  adorn  the  same  subject  Mrith  seTenl  timlli. 
tudes  :  our  author  here  follows  his  example,  and  presents  us  with  a  string  of  similes 
together.  This  fecundity  and  variety  of  the  two  poets  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired ; 
but  Milton,  I  think,  has  the  advantage  in  this  respect ;  that  in  Homer  the  lowest  com- 
parison is  sometimes  the  last,  whereas  here  they  rise  one  upon  another.  The  first  has  too 
much  sameness  with  the  subject  that  it  would  illustrate,  and  gives  us  no  new  ideas  :  the 
second  is  low,  but  it  is  the  lowness  of  Homer,  and  at  the  same  time  is  very  natural :  tlte 
third  is  free  from  the  defects  of  the  other  two,  and  rises  up  to  Milton's  usual  dignity  tod 
majesty.  Mr.  Thyer  also  observes,  that  Milton,  as  if  conscious  of  the  defiscts  ^  bis  first 
two  comparisons,  rises  in  the  third  to  his  usual  sublimity. — Newtor. 

^  Or  as  a  sttarm  qf flies,  &o. 
This  comparison,  Dr.  Jortin  observes,  is  very  just ;  and  in  the  manner  of  Homer,  ^^ll.** 
xvi.  641.     See  also  "  11."  xvii.  570,  &c.     Mr.  Thyer  notices  likewise  the  amile  of  the 
Hies  in  the  second  book  of  the  "  Iliad,**  469. — Dunstbk. 

'  Or  surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock. 
Though  all  to  shivers  dash'd,  the  assault  renett. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  respecting  this  simile.     **  It  presents/'  says  Mr.  Thver, 
**  to  the  reader^s  mind  an  image,  which  not  only  fills  and  satisfies  the  imagination,  but  ako 
perfectly  expresses  both  the  unmoved  steadfastness  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  frustrated 
baffled  attempts  of  Satan.** — Dunster. 


I 
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Of  that  high  mountain,  whence  he  might  hehold 

Another  plain*,  long,  hnt  in  breadth  not  wide, 

Wash'd  by  the  southern  sea ;  and,  on  the  north, 

To  eqnal  length  back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills, 

That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  iseats  of  men,  *^ 

From  cold  Septentrion  blasts ;  thence  in  the  midst 

Divided  by  a  river,  of  whose  banks 

On  each  side  an  imperial  city  stood, 

With  towers  and  temples  proudly  elevate ' 

On  seven  small  hills  f^,  with  palaces  adom'd,  '^ 

Porches,  and  theatres,  baths,  aqueducts, 

Statues,  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  arcs  ^, 

Gardens,  and  groves  \  presented  to  his  eyes, 

Above  the  highth  of  mountains  interposed : 

(By  what  strange  parallax,  or  optick  skill  ^ 

Of  vision,  multiplied  through  air,  or  glass 

Of  telescope^,  were  curious  to  inquire) 

And  now  the  tempter  thus  his  silence  broke  : — 

•  Another  plain,  &a 

The  learned  reader  need  not  be  informed  that  the  country  here  meant  is  Italy,  vrhich 
indeed  is  long  but  not  broad,  and  is  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and 
screened  by  the  Alps  on  the  north,  and  divided  in  the  midst  by  the  river  Tiber. — Newton. 

The  ridge  of  hills  here  does  not  mean  the  Alps,  but  the  Apennines,  which  divide  the 
teutb-west  part  of  Italy  from  the  noith-west,  and  in  wbich  the  river  Tiber  has  its  source. 
The  plain,  contained  between  these  hills  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  consists  of  the  old 
Etraria,  Latium,  and  Campania ;  the  two  latter  being  divided  from  the  former  by  the 
course  of  the  Tiber.^-DuNSTBR. 

'  With  tmoert  and  templet  proudly  elevattt  Ac. 
Thus  Spenser,  in  his  ^*  Ruins  of  Time,"  where  Verulam,  comparing  herself  with  Rome, 
describes  **  the  beauty  of  her  buildings  feir  :" — 

High  towers,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres. 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces. 
Large  streets,  brave  hoosea,  sacred  sepulchres. 
Sure  gates,  sweet  gardens,  Ac, — ^Dunbtxb. 

f  On  seven  small  Mile, 
Thus  Viigil,  **  Oeorg.*^  ii.  535,  speaking  of  Rome,  **  Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circum- 
dedit  aieea.** — Niwrow. 

^  With  pdlaeet  adom*d. 
Porches,  and  theatres,  baths,  aqueducts. 
Statues,  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  arcs. 
All  these  articles  of  grandeur  and  expense,  both  public  and  private,  are  recorded  and 
minutely  Illustrated,  by  Hakewill,  in  his  ^^Apologie  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of 
Ood,'*  through  several  sections  of  a  chapter  entitled,  *'  Of  the  Romans  excessiue  luxurie 
in  building.** — Todd. 

1  Gardens,  and  groves. 
The  extravagance  of  the  Romans  in  these  articles  of  luxury  was  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
height.  They  planted  ^^  gardens  and  orchards  and  groues  vpon  their  house  toppes ;  therein 
lilce  Antipodes  running  a  contrary  course  to  nature,  as  Seneca  truly  and  justly  taxes 
them,  Epist.  122."  Hakewill's  "  Apologie,"  Ac,  in  the  chapter  entitled,  «  Their  [the 
Rf>D)ans]  prodigall  sumptuousnesae  in  their  private  buildings,  in  regard  of  the  largenesse 
and  height  of  their  houses,  as  also  in  regard  of  their  marble  pillars,  walls,  roofes,  beames, 
*nd  pauement  full  of  art  and  cost.**  p.  404.     Compare  ver.  58,  &c. — Todd. 

J  Bjf  what  strange  parallax,  or  optick  skill 
Of  vision,  multiplied  through  air,  or  glass 
Ofteteseope, 
The  learned  have  been  very  idly  busy  in  contriving  the  manner  in  which  Satan  showed 
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The  city,  which  thoa  seest,  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  e&rth\  ^ 

So  far  renown'd,  and  with  the  spoik  enrich'd 
Of  nations* :  there  the  Capitol  thou  seest, 
Above  the  rest  lifting  his  stately  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citadel 

Impregnable ;  and  there  Mount  Palatine,  ** 

The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  high 
The  structure,  skill  of  noblest  architects"*. 
With  gilded  battlements  conspicuous  far, 
Turrets,  and  terraces",  and  glittering  spires: 
Many  a  fair  edifice  besides,  more  like 
Houses  of  gods,  (so  well  I  have  disposed 
My  aery  microscope)  thou  maytt  behold, 
Outside  and  inside  both%  pillars  and  roofs, 
Carved  work,  the  hand  of  famed  artificers, 
In  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  gold. 
Thence  to  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in ; 
PrsBtors,  proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state  P, 


ftS 


to  our  Saviour  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Some  suppose  it  mm  doDO  hr  Tuioa ; 
others,  by  Satan's  creating  phantasms  or  species  of  different  kingdoms,  and  |M«senttng  ihcm 
to  our  Saviour's  sight,  &c.  But  what  Milton  here  alludes  to  is  a  fanciful  notion  which  1 
find  imputed  to  our  famous  countryman  Hugh  Brougbton.  Cornelius  a  I^yidr,  in  sam- 
ming  up  the  various  opinions  upon  this  subject,  gives  it  in  these  words  : — **  Alii  subtiliter 
imaginantur,  quod  daemon  per  multa  specula  sibi  invioem  objecta  species  regnorum  ex 
uno  speculo  in  aliud  et  aliud  continuo  rcflexerit,  idque  fecerit  usque  ad  oculoa  Chrab.** 

k  Great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  qfthe  earth. 
Sec  "  Par.  Lost,"  b.  xi.  405.— Ddnstbr« 

1  WUh  the  tpoili  €nri€h*d 
0/ nations. 
This  refers  to  the  immense  sums  carried  to  Rome,  and  deposited  in  the  treaaary  hj  their 
generals ;  and  to  what  was  amaned  by  the  fines  which  the  Romans  arbitrarily  set  upon 
other  states  and  kingdoms,  as  the  price  of  their  fiiendship. — DuNsTia. 
This  might  be  said  of  Paris  in  the  time  of  Napoleon. 

■>  There  Mount  Palatine, 
The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  high 
The  slrtuiture. 
See  Claudian  "  De  vi.  Cons.  Hon.**  35. — Donstkiu 

B  Turrets,  and  terraces. 
Mr.  Dunster  remarks,  that  Milton  here  seems  to  have  Ueiided  the  old  Ei^ish  castle 
with  his  Roman  view  :  and  Mr.  Warton  thinks  that  Milton  was  impreased  with  this  idea 
from  his  vicinity  to  Windsor  Castlo.     See  "  Comus,"  ver.  934, — Todd. 

•  Outside  and  inside  both. 
So  Menippus,  in  Lucian's  **  Icaro>Menippus,"  could  see  clearly  and  distinctly,  from  the 
moon,  cities  and  men  upon  the  earth,  and  what  they  were  doing,  both  without  doors  and 
within,  where  they  thought  themselves  most  secret.     Lueiani  0pp.  vol.  ii.  p.  197.  e£t. 
Gr»v. — Caltok. 

p  Prators,  proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  t^f  state,  &0. 
The  rapacity  of  the  Roman  provincial  governors,  and  their  eagerness  to  take  posaettien 
of  their  prey,  is  here  strongly  marked  by  the  word  **  hasting."     Thdr  pride  and  Taoilv 
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LictOTB  and  roda,  the  ensigns  of  their  power,  ^^ 

Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  ^  of  horse  and  wings : 
Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote. 
In  variooB  habits,  on  the  Appian  road. 
Or  on  the  Eroilian  ^ :  some  from  farthest  sonth, 
Syene  %  and  where  the  shadow^  both  way  fiedls,  '** 

Meroe,  Nilotick  isle ;  and,  more  to  west, 
The  realm  of  fiocchns  to  the  Black-moor  sea ; 
From  the  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  among  these '; 
From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 
•      And  utmost  Indian  iide  Taprobane,  '^ 

Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed  ° ; 
From  Gallia,  Gades  %  and  the  British  west ; 
C^ermans,  and  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians,  north 
Beyond  Danubius  to  the  Taurick  pool  *. 
All  nations  now  to  Rome  obedience  pay ;  *® 

not  less  than  their  npaciij,  and  were  displayed,  not  only  in  their  triumphs^  but  in 
tfadr  magisterial  state  upon  all  occasions. — Ddn»tkr. 

4  Tumu. 
Txpops  of  horse  ;    a  word  coined  from  the  Latin,  iurma,     Tirg.  **  Mn,**  ▼.  560  : — 
**e<|uitum  iurmc" — NawTov. 

*  OntXe  Appian  road. 
Or  on  the  Emllian. 
The  Appian  road  from  Rome  led  towards  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the  Emilian  towards 
the  north.     The  nations  on  the  Appian  road  are  included  in  ver.  69 — 76,  those  on  the 
Emilian  in  Ter.  77 — ^79. — Newton. 

■  Bomeftrom/arthtst  toutk. 
Spent* 
Mil  too  had  in  Tiew  what  he  read  in  Pliny  and  other  authors ;  that  Syene  wai  the  limit 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  remotest  place  to  the  south  that  belonged  to  it.  Or  it  may 
be  ttidf  that  poets  haye  not  scrupled  to  give  the  epithets  ejctremif  uliimi,  to  any  people 
that  lived  a  great  way  off ;  and  that  possibly  Milton  intended  farthest  south  to  be  so  applied 
both  to  Syene  and  to  Meroe.— Jortin. 

*  And  Parthian  among  ihtte. 
The  tempter  haying  failed  to  d^itivate  our  Lord  with  the  Tiew  of  the  immense  forces  of 
the  Parthiana  and  their  military  preparations  and  skill,  now  endeayonrs  to  impress  upon 
htm  a  sense  of  the  graat  power  of  Abe  Roman  empire.^-DuMSTxa. 

■  Jhuk/acfM  vHth  lehtU  silken  turbam  wreathed, 
1  hare  been  told,  that  a  truly  respectable  prelate,  whoso  taste  and  literary  acquirements 
are  of  the  fint  eminence,  has  uoticcd  this  verse  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  lines  that 
he  has  ever  met  with  in  poetry  :  almost  every  word  conveys  a  distinct  idea,  and  generally 
one  of  great  eifcct. — Dunster. 

▼  Oadet. 
The  old  Roman  name  for  Cadiz  or  Gales,  a  principal  sea-port  of  Spain  without  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar :  and  is  here  put  to  signify  the  part  of  Spain  most  distant  from  Rome ;  which 
the  Romans  distinguished  by  the  namo  of  "  Hisponia  ulterior." — Dumster. 

V  Oermanit  and  Septhiant,  and  Sarmatians,  north 
Bepond  Danubiue  to  the  Taurick  pooL 
The  Danube  was  the  southern  boundary  of  ancient  Germany.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Palus  Msrotis,  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Euzine  sea,  lay  the  European 
Scythians ;  and  beyond  them  northward,  the  Sauromatsp,  Sarmatse,  or  Sarmatians :  all 
the  intermixed  nations  seem  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  sera  to  have  ranked  under  the 
genenU  head  of  Scythians  or  Sarmatians.  Milton  may  therefore  be  understood,  in  this 
deieriptiony  as  meaning  to  comprehend  all  the  European  nations  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  Northern  ocean. — Dumstbe. 
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To  Rome's  great  emperour,  whose  wide  domain. 

In  ample  territory,  wealth,  and  power. 

Civility  of  manners,  arts,  and  arms, 

And  long  renown,  thou  justly  mayst  prefer 

Before  the  Parthian*.    These  two  thrones  except. 

The  rest  are  barbarous,  and  scarce  worth  the  Bight, 

Shared  among  petty  kings  too  far  removed. 

These  having  shown  thee,  I  have  shown  thee  all 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all  their  glory  '. 

This  emperour*  hath  no  son,  and  now  is  old, 

Old  and  lascivious,  and  from  Rome  retired 

To  CapresB,  an  island  small,  but  strong. 

On  the  Campanian  shore ;  with  purpose  there 

His  horrid  lusts  in  private  to  enjoy ; 

Committing  to  a  wicked  favourite  • 

All  publick  cares,  and  yet  of  him  suspicious ; 

Hated  of  all,  and  hating.     With  what  ease. 

Endued  with  regal  virtues,  as  thou  art. 

Appearing,  and  beginning  noble  deeds, 

Mightst  thou  expel  this  monster  ^  from  his  throne. 

Now  made  a  stye ;  and,  in  his  place  ascending, 

A  victor  people  free  from  servile  yoke  ! 

And  with  my  help  thou  mayst ;  to  me  the  power 

Is  given,  and  by  that  right  I  give  it  thee''. 

*  Thonjuitty  moptt  pr^er 
B^ore  the  Parthian. 

The  tempter  had  before  adtrised  our  Saviour  to  prefer  the  Parthian,  b.  iii.  S63  :  but 
this  shuffling  and  inconsistency  is  very  natural  and  agreeable  to  the  father  of  lies,  and  bf 
these  touches  his  character  is  set  in  a  proper  light. — Newton. 

There  appears  to  me  here  no  inconsistency  whatever.  What  is  here  said  rstber  mariift 
the  great  and  nccomplished  art  of  the  tempter,  than  indicates  a  **  shuffling.**  Satan  onlv 
vaines  the  attack,  by  changing  the  ground  on  which  it  had  not  been  soocesaful.  His 
manner  of  doing  it  is  perfectly  plausible.  **"  You/'  says  he,  *^  may  very  possibly  prdirr  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  whose  power  and  splendour  I  have  just  displayed,  to  one  with 
the  Parthians  ;  and  you  judge  wisely  in  so  doing." — Donstbr. 

7  I  have  shown  thfe  aU 
The  kingdomt  o/the  world,  and  nil  their  glorp. 
The  poet,  in  the  preceding  b<M>k,  had  displayed  at  large  the  military  power  of  tbc 
Parthiau  empire.  In  the  beginning  of  this  book  he  shows  and  describes  imperial  Rome,  the 
**  queen  of  the  earth,**  in  all  her  magnificence  of  splendour  and  pride  of  power ;  and  intro- 
duces the  rest  of  the  world  as  subject  to  her,  doing  homage  to  her  greatneas,  and  suing  to 
her  with  embassies. — Dunstbr. 

*  ms  enkperonr,  fto. 
This  account  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  Suetooioi  and  Tadtoiy 
who  have  painted  this  monster,  as  Milton  csdls  him,  in  such  colours  as  he  deserved  to  be 
described  in. — Nbwton. 

*  A  wicked  favourite* 
Our  poet,  I  dare  say,  read,  with  great  displeasure  and  disgust,  the  fulsome  praises  of 
Paterculus  on  Sejanus,  in  his  history. — Jos.  Warton. 

^  Expel  (hit  montler. 
Thus  Cicero,  "ii.  in  Catilin."  1. — Dunstcr. 
See  also  Juvenal,  Sat.  iv.  2. 

c  To  me  the  power 
le given,  and  bjf  that  right  I  give  it  (hee, 
Luke  iv.  6.-..Dun8TEr. 
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Aim  therefore  at  no  less  than  all  the  world ;  '^^ 

Aim  at  the  highest :  without  the  highest  attaln'd, 
Will  he  for  thee  no  sitting,  or  not  long, 
On  David's  throne,  be  prophesied  what  will. 

To  whom  the  Son  of  God,  unmoved,  replied : — 
Nor  doth  this  grandeur  and  majestick  show  ^''* 

Of  luxuiy,  though  call'd  magnificence, 
More  than  of  arms  before,  allure  mine  eye. 
Much  less  my  mind ;  though  thou  shouldst  add  to  tell 
Their  sumptuous  gluttonies,  and  goigeous  feasts^ 
On  citron  tables  or  Atlantick  stone*, 
(For  I  have  also  heard,  perhaps  have  read) 
Their  wines  of  Setla,  Cales,  and  Faleme, 
Chioa,  and  Crete',  and  how  they  quaff  in  gold. 
Crystal,  and  myrrhine  cups,  emboss'd  with  gems 
And  studs  of  pearl';  to  me  shouldst  tell,  who  thirst 
And  hunger  still.     Then  embassies  thou  shoVst 
From  nations  £ar  and  nigh :  what  honour  that. 
But  tedious  waste  of  time,  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hollow  compliments  and  lies, 
Outlandish  flatteries''  ?     Then  proceed'st  to  talk 
Of  the  emperour,  how  easily  subdued, 
How  gloriously :  I  shall,  thou  say'st,  expel 
A  brutish  monster :  what  if  I  withal 
Expel  a  devil  who  first  made  him  such  ? 
Let  lus  tormentor  conscience  find  him  out  * ; 

d  Their  tumptuous  ffluttonitSt  and  fforgeau* /easts. 
The  poet  bad  here  perhaps  in  his  mind  the  account  given  hy  Suetonius,  cap.  1 3,  of  the 
sanptuous  gluttonies  of  Vitellius ;  or  the  immense  sums  expended  in  this  way  hy  the 
&moos  Apidus ;  of  which  see  Seneca,  **  De  Coasolat.  ad  HeW.**  cap.  10. — Dunstbr. 

*  On  citron  tables  or  Atlantick  stone. 
Tables  made  of  citron  wood  were  in  such  request  among  the  Romans,  that  Pliny  calls  it 
mensartim  insania.  They  were  beautifully  veined  and  spotted.  See  his  account  of 
them,  lib.  ziii.  sect.  '29.  I  do  not  find  that  the  "  Atlantick  stone  *'  or  marble  was  so  cele- 
brated :  the  N^umtdicus  lapis  and  Nvmidicum  marmor  are  often  mentioned  in  Roman 
autfaora. — Niwrow. 

f  Their  wines  QfSetia,  Cales,  and  Falerne, 
Chios,  and  Crete. 
The  three  former  were  of  the  most  famous  Campanian  wines  among  the  Romans :  the 
Paleniian  was  commonly  considered  as  their  prime  wine. — Dunstbr. 

V  hou>  ihejf  quaff  in  gold, 
CrjfsUUt  and  mfrrhine  cups,  emboss'd  with  gemt 
And  studs  ofpearU 
*^  Cryatal  and  m3rrrhinc  cups**  are  often  joined  together  by  ancient  authors.    "  Murrhina 
et  crystallina  ex  eadem  terra  eflfbdimus,  quibus  pretium  faceret  ipsa  fragilitas.     Hoc  argu- 
mentum  opum,  httc  vera  luxurin  gloria  ezistimata  est,  habere  quod  posset  statim  totum 
perire."     Plin.  lib.  zzjdii.  Proem. — Niwton. 

k  So  manjf  hMow  comj^iments  and  licM, 
Outlandish  Jtatterits  9 
Possibly  not  vnthont  ao  allusion  to  the  congratulatory  embassies  on  the  Restoration. — 

DvMSTBa. 

(  StCi  his  tormentor  conscience  Jlnd  him  out. 
M titon,  as  Dr.  Jortin  observes,  had  here  in  his  miud  Tacitus ;  who,  having  related  the 
extraordinary  letters  written  by  Tiberius  to  the  senate,  adds ;  "  Adeo  facinora  atque  flagitia 
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For  him  I  was  not  sent,  nor  yet  to  free 

That  people,  Tictor  once,  now  vile  and  base^ ; 

Deserredly  made  yaasal ;  who,  once  jost, 

Fmgal,  and  mild,  and  temperate,  oonqner  d  well ; 

Bat  govern  iU  the  nations  under  yoke. 

Peeling  their  pravlneea,  exhausted  all 

By  lust  and  rapine ;  firat  ambitious  giown 

0{  triumph,  that  insulting  vanity ; 

Then  cruel,  by  their  spoils  to  blood  inured  ^ 
I  Of  fighting  beasts,  and  men  to  beasts  exposed ' ;  '"* 

; !  Luxurious  hj  their  wealth,  and  greedier  still ; 

And  firom  the  daily  scene  effeminate. 

What  wise  and  valiant  man  would  seek  to  firee 

These,  thus  degenerate,  by  themselves  enslaved  ? 

Or  could  of  inward  slaves  make  outward  free  ^  ? 

Know,  therefore,  when  my  season  comes  to  sit 

On  David  8  throne*,  it  shall  be  like  a  tree 

Spreading  and  overshadowing  all  the  earth ; 

Or  as  a  stone,  that  shall  to  pieces  dash 

All  monarchies  besides  throughout  the  world ; 


lU 


IJi 


•ua  ips  quoqne  hi  sopplidum  vertenuit.  Neqae  fmstn  |inMtaiitiininiif  apientiai  finnirr 
solitu*  est,  si  radudaiitar  tjrmnnonim  mentes,  pome  aspiri  laniatiis  et  ictus ;  qouido  nt  cor- 
pora Terberibus,  ita  SBvitia,  libidine,  mails  consulUs,  animns  dilaceretnr.  Quippe  Tibenrnis 
non  fortuna,  dod  solitudtnes  ]nt>tcgebant,  quin  tonaenta  pectoris  snaaque  ipse  pttnas  fatov^ 
tur.**     Annal.  ^i.  6. — Dumstbr. 

J  That  prcpU,  victor  once,  now  viU  and  baUf  kc 
This  description  of  tbe  coiruption  and  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  contained  m  thb 
and  the  following  ten  lines,  is  at  once  concisely  fine,  and  accurately  just. — Dtntsmt. 

k  then  cruett  b^  their  tportt,  to  Hood  inured,  dec. 
The  connexion  of  luxury,  cruelty,  and  effeminacy  has  been  often  remarked  in  all  sfct. 

'  Qffghting  beasU,  and  men  to  beasts  exposed, 
I  Beast-fights  were  exhibited  among  the  Romans  with  great  Tsriety :  somedmea,  by  bringiof 

<      water  into  the  amphitheatre,  even  sea-monsters  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  combi^nf 

with  wild  beasts.  This  is  mentioned  by  Calphnrnius,  Eri.  Tii.  65.  Tbe  men  that  fought  witi 
j      wild  beasts  were  called  **  bestiarii :  **  these  were  principally  condemned  pcnens  ;  ^dioufh 

there  were  some  who  hired  themselres  like  gladiators. — IhrNSTxn. 

'  ■>  Or  could  </ifiiMnt  riaves  tnake  outward /ret  f 

This  noble  sentiment  Milton  explains  more  fully,  and  expressea  move  diffuaely,  in  his 
I      *•  Paradise  Los^  b.  xu.  90. . 
{  therefore  dnoe  he  permits 

Within  hlms^  unworthy  powers  to  reign 

Orer  free  reason,  God  in  Judgement  Just 
I  Subjects  htm  fhnn  without  to  Tlolent  lords. 

So  also  sgain,  in  his  xiith  Sonnet : — 

liioenes  they  mean,  whan  they  ciy  liberty ; 

For  who  lores  that  must  first  be  wise  and  good^-TBYsn. 

■  Know,  tker^ore,  wkon  aifr  soason  comes  to  sU 
On  David's  throne,  kc 
A  particular  manner  of  expression,  but  freqaent  in  Milton ;  as  if  he  had  said.  Know, 
therefore,  when  the  season  comes  to  sit  coi  David*s  throne,  that  throne  **shall  be  Ifte  atiee,** 
dec.  alluding  to  tbe  parable  of  the  mustard-seed  grown  into  ^  a  tree  so  that  the  biids  lod^ 
in  the  branches  thereof/'  Matt.  xiii.  32:  and  to  (what  that  parable  also  respecu)  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream  of  the  great  **  tree,  whose  height  reached  onto  hrafeo,  end  the  sifbt 
thereof  to  tbe  end  of  sll  the  earth,**  Dan.  ir.  11.— Nswroic. 
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And  of  my  kiDgdom  tliere  shall  be  no  end : 
Means  there  shall  be  to  this ;  but  what^the  means, 
Is  not  for  thee  to  know,  nor  me  to  tell. 

To  whom  the  tempter,  impndent,  replied : 
I  see  all  offers  made  by  me  how  slight  '^ 

Thou  vainest,  because  offer'd,  and  reject'st : 
Nothing  will  please  the  difficult  and  nice. 
Or  nothing  more  than  still  to  contradict : 
On  the  other  side,  know  also  thou,  that  I 
On  what  I  oflfer  set  as  high  esteem. 
Nor  what  1  part  with  mean  to  give  for  naught : 
All  these,  which  in  a  moment  thou  behold'st. 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world,  to  thee  I  give, 
(For,  given  to  me,  I  give  to  whom  I  please) 

No  trifle ;  yet  with  this  reserve,  not  else,  *" 

On  this  condition ;  if  thou  wilt  Ml  down. 
And  worship  me  as  thy  snperiour  lotd% 

•  On  tkU  condition ,-  i/tkou  wilt /alt  do%en. 
And  woTikip  me  at  tkp  tuperiour  lord. 
In  my  opinion,  (and  Mr.  Thyer  concura  with  me  in  the  obterTttion)  there  if  nothing  in 
the  difpofition  and  conduct  of  Uie  whole  poem  so  justly  liable  to  censure  at  the  awkward 
Md  piTpoeteroas  introduction  of  this  incident  in  this  place.  The  tempter  should  have  pro- 
posed the  condition  at  the  same  time  that  he  offered  the  gifts,  as  he  doth  in  Scripture  ;  but 
lAcr  his  gifts  have  been  absolutely  refused,  to  what  purpose  was  it  to  propose  the  **  impious 
condition  ?**  Could  he  imagine  that  our  Saviour  would  accept  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
npon  ^  the  abominable  terms  "  of  falling  down  and  worshipping  him,  just  after  he  had  re- 
jected them  unclogged  with  any  terms  at  all  ?  Well  might  the  author  say  that  Satan 
**  impudent  replied  ;*'  but  that  doth  not  solve  the  objection.— Nkwton. 

I  differ  entirely  from  Dr.  Newton  and  his  very  able  coadjutor,  respecting  this  part  of  the 
poem.  The  m^^iagement  of  the  poet  seems  so  far  from  objectionable*  that  I  conceive  this  pas- 
ttge  to  be  a  striking  instance  of  his  great  judgment  in  arranging  his  work,  as  well  as  of  his 
r«at  dull  in  decorating  it.  The  conduct  and  demeanour  of  Satan  had  hitherto  been  artfully 
plausible,  and  such  u  seemed  most  likely  to  forward  his  designs.  At  the  beginning  of  this  book, 
■'tcr  repeated  defeats,  he  is  described  desperate  of  success,  and  '*  flung  fVom  his  hope ;"  but 
ttill  he  proceeds.     Upon  hit  next  attack  failing,  the  paroxysm  of  his  desperation  rises  to 
nch  a  height,  th»t  be  is  completely  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  at  once  betrays  himself  and 
Ins  purpose,  by  bringing  forward,  with  the  most  intemperate  indiscretion,  those  "abominable 
^CTms,^'  which,  could  it  have  been  possible  for  his  temptations  to  have  succeeded,  we  may 
imagine  were  intended  in  the  end  to  have  been  proposed  to  our  Lord.     This  then  is  the 
full  discovery  who  Satan  really  was;  for  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  Jesus  in  the  first 
^k  (ver.  356)  had  declared  that  he  knew  the  tempter  trough  his  disguise,  still  the 
tcnptation  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  u  if  he  had  not  known  him :  at  least,  our  Lord's 
conduct  is  not  represented  as  influenced  by  any  suspicion  of  an  insidious  adversary.     As  to 
P'^'poong  the  condition  together  with  the  gifts ;  this  I  conceive  could  not  be  done  without 
filing  the  whole  plan  of  the  poem ;  as  by  pushing  the  question  immediately  to  a  point, 
it  must  have  precluded  the  gradually  progressive  temptations  which  the  poet  so  finely  brings 
forward.    It  might  perhaps  have  been  wished  that  the  drcumstanoe  of  Satan*s  betraying 
bimwlf  and  his  purpose,  under  the  irritation  of  defeat  and  desperation,  had  been  kept  back, 
^1  the  labseqnent  temptation,  in  the  highly-finished  description  of  Athens,  with  all  its 
}f^  of  learning  and  philosophy,  had  been  tried,  and  had  also  fidled.     But  the  apologetic 
•peeeh  of  Satan,  (ver.  196,)  in  which  he  recovers  himself  from  his  intemperate  impetuosity, 
'H'^n  the  indiscretion  of  his  present  violent  irritation,  so  far  as  to  pave  the  way  for 
■Bother  temptatbn,  is  not  only  marked  with  such  singular  art  and  address  as  is  truly  admii^ 
able,  but  likewise  gives  a  material  variety  and  relief  to  this  part  of  the  poem ;  which  I  can- 
not wish  to  have  been  in  any  respect  different  from  what  it  is,  as  I  do  not  conceive  that 
^^*B  )tilton  himself  could  liave  improved  it. — Dunstxiu 
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(Easily  done)  and  hold  them  all  of  me ;  ' 

For  what  can  less  so  great  a  gift  deserve  ? 

Whom  thus  our  Saviour  answer  d  with  disdain  :  *^ 

I  never  liked  thy  talk,  thy  offers  less ; 
Now  both  abhor,  since  thou  hast  dared  to  utter 
The  abominable  terms,  impious  condition  : 
But  I  endure  the  time,  till  which  expired 

Thou  hast  permission  on  me.     It  is  written,  ^'* 

The  first  of  all  commandments,  Thou  shalt  worship 
The  Lord  thy  God,  and  only  him  shalt  serve ; 
And  darest  thou  to  the  Son  of  God  propound 
To  worship  thee,  accursed  ?  now  more  accursed 
For  this  attempt,  bolder  than  that  on  Eve,  '*^ 

And  more  blasphemous ;  which  expect  to  rue. 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  thee  were  given  ? 
Permitted  rather,  and  by  thee  usurp'd  ; 
Other  donation  none  thou  canst  produce. 

If  given,  by  whom  but  by  the  King  of  kings,  ^'^ 

God  over  all  supreme  ^^  ?     If  given  to  thee. 
By  thee  how  fairly  is  the  Giver  now 
Repaid  !     But  gratitude  in  thee  is  lost 
Long  since  ^.    Wert  thou  so  void  of  fear  or  shame, 
As  offer  them  to  me,  the  Son  of  God  ?  *" 

To  me  my  own,  on  such  abhorred  pact, 
That  I  fall  down  and  worship  thee  as  God  ? 
Get  thee  behind  me ;  plain  thou  now  appear'st 
That  evil  one**,  Satan  for  ever  damn'd. 

To  whom  the  fiend,  with  fear  abash'd,  replied  :  ** 

Be  not  so  sore  offended,  Son  of  God, 
Though  sons  of  God  both  angels  are  and  men. 
If  I  to  try,  whether  in  higher  sort 
Than  these  thou  bear'st  that  title,  have  proposed 
What  both  from  men  and  angels  I  receive,  ** 

Tetrarchs  of  fire,  air,  flood,  and  on  the  earth. 
Nations  besides  from  all  the  quartered  winds, 
God  of  this  world  invoked ',  and  world  beneath  : 

P  The  Kingqfkingtt 
Ood  aver  all  supreme, 
1  Tim.  vi.  15.    Romans  ix.  5. — Dumbtrr. 

<l  But  gratitude  in  thee  is  lost 
Long  $ince.  I 

Milton  had  made  Satan  declare,  long  before,  "  Par.  Loit,**  b.  iv.  109. 

all  good  to  me  is  lost : 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good !— Dunstbr. 

'  That  evil  one. 
The  6  irov7ip6s^  the  pre-eminently  "  wicked  one." — Todd. 

*  Ood  of  this  vorld  invoked. 

Milton  pursues  the  same  notion  which  be  had  adopted  in  his  "Paradise  Lost,"  of  the 
gods  of  the  gentiles  being  the  fallen  angels;  and  he  is  supported  in  it  by  the  authority  of  the 
primitive  fathers. — Thykr.  ! 

The  devil,  in  Scripture,  is  termed  "the  god  of  this  world,"  2  Cor.  iv.  4, — Dunstbr. 
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Who  then  thoa  art,  whose  coming  is  foretold 

To  me  most  fatal,  me  it  most  concerns :  ^* 

The  trial  hath  indamaged  thee  no  way, 

Rather  more  honour  left,  and  more  esteem ; 

Me  naaght  advantaged,  missing  what  I  aim'd. 

Therefore  let  pass,  as  they  are  transitory, 

The  kingdoms  of  this  world ;  I  shall  no  more  '*° 

Advise  thee ;  gain  them  as  thou  canst,  or  not : 

And  thou  thyself  seem'st  otherwise  inclined 

Than  to  a  worldly  crown ;  addicted  more 

To  contemplation  and  profound  dispute ; 

As  by  that  early  action  may  be  judged, 

When,  slipping  from  thy  mother's  eye,  thou  went'st 

Alone  into  the  temple  ;  there  wast  found 

Among  the  gravest  rabbles,  disputant 

On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses'  chair  \ 

Teaching,  not  taught.    The  childhood  shows  the  man,  "^ 

As  morning  shows  the  day :  be  famous  then 

By  wisdom  ** ;  as  thy  empire  must  extend. 

So  let  extend  thy  mind  o'er  all  the  world 

In  knowledge,  all  things  in  it  comprehend. 

All  knowledge  is  not  couch'd  in  Moses*  law,  ^^* 

The  Pentateuch,  or  what  the  prophets  wrote : 

The  Gentiles  also  know,  and  write,  and  teach 

To  admiration,  led  by  Nature's  light. 

And  with  the  Gentiles  much  thou  must  converse. 

Ruling  them  by  persuasion  as  thou  mean'st  ^.  *^^ 

Without  their  learning,  how  wilt  thou  with  them, 

Or  they  with  thee,  hold  conversation  meet  ? 

How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 

Their  idolisms  ^,  traditions,  paradoxes  ? 

»  Fitting  Moses'  chair. 
Motea*  Gb«ir  vns  the  chair  in  which  the  doctors  sitting  expounded  the  law  either  puhlicly 
to  the  people^  or  privately  to  their  disciples.     See  Matt,  xxiii.  2. — Nkwton. 

>  be  famous  then 

By  wisdom. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  last  temptation,  properly  so  called ;  and  it  is  worth  the  reader^s 

while  to  obserye  bow  well  Satan  has  pursued  the  scheme  which  he  had  proposed  in  council , 

b.  ii.225. 

Therefore  with  manlier  objectfl  we  must  try 

His  constancy;  with  such  as  have  more  show 

Of  worth,  of  honour,  glory,  and  popular  praise^ 

The  grsdation  also  in  the  several  allurements  proposed  is  very  fine ;  and  I  believe  one  may 
JQitly  say,  that  there  never  was  a  more  exalted  system  of  morality  comprised  in  so  short  a 
compass :  never  were  the  arguments  for  vice  dressed  up  in  more  delusive  colours,  nor 
were  tiiey  ever  answered  with  more  solidity  of  thought,  or  acuteness  of  reasoning. — Thykr. 

V  Ruling  them  bp  persuationt  at  thou  mean'st. 
Alluding  to  those  charming  lines,  b.  i.  221. 

Yet  held  it  more  humane,  more  heavenly,  fliat 

Bj^winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts. 

And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear. — Ncwtow. 

*  Idolisms. 
"  Idolisms"  is,  I  believe,  a  word  of  Milton's  own  fabrication :  it  seems  not  so  much  to 
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Errour  by  his  own  arms  Lb  best  evmced  \  ^ 

Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specnbv  mount. 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west  7,  behold ; 

Where  on  the  JEgean  shore  a  dty  stands  *, 

Built  nobly  * ;  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil  ^ ; 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece*,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence  **,  native  to  &mous  wits 

mean  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  gentiles,  at  the  opinions  with  which  thcj  might  endeavoiir 
to  defend  it — Dunstkr. 

*  Errour  by  hit  own  arm*  is  but  evinced. 
**  Evinced**  is  here  used  in  its  LaUn  signiBcation  of  subdaed  or  conquered.— Dcarm. 

7  Westward,  wnuh  fuarer  by  90ttaM»etL 
This  might  he  understood  W.  hj  S.  that  is,  one  point  from  west  towards  sooth.we>t ; 
which  is  nearly  the  actual  position  of  Athens,  with  respect  to  Mount  Niphatea«  Or  it  nsr 
only  mean,  that  our  Lord  had  no  occasion  to  change  his  situation  on  th«  wc«toru  iMc  of 
the  mountain  (see  Tcr.  25  of  this  book)  ;  but  only  as  the  latitude  of  Adicas  was  four  4«> 
grees  southward  of  that  of  Rome,  that  he  must  now  direct  his  view  so  much  oMire  tonaris 
the  south-west,  than  when  he  was  looking  at  Rome,  which  laj  nearlj  due  west,  sr  ia  a 
small  d^ree  north-west  of  Mount  Niphat^.— DuKsnca. 

s  Where  on  the  JEgean  shore  a  dtp  stands. 

The  following  description  of  Athens,  and  its  learning,  is  extremely  grand  aikt  beantifai. 
Milton's  Muse,  as  was  before  obseryed,  is  too  much  cramped  down  by  the  argumentative 
cast  of  his  subject,  but  emerges  upon  every  &vourable  occasion ;  and,  like  the  nut  (torn 
under  a  cloud,  bursts  into  the  same  bright  vein  of  poetry,  which  shines  out  more  frequcody, 
though  not  more  strongly,  in  the  ^*  Paradise  Lost.'* — Thyiul 

I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  our  author,  when  he  selected  his  subject  and  forved  hii 
plan,  considered  himself  as  any  ways  damped  down  by  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  tlmt  he  looked 
forward  with  pleasuro  to  the  opportunities,  which  he  foresaw  it  would  afford  Um,  of  incr»> 
ducing  this  and  other  admirable  descriptions ;  and  that  be  was  particularly  awaie  of  the 
great  effect  which  the  axgumentative  cast  of  part  of  his  poem  would  give  to  that  which  is 
purely  descriptive. — Dunstui. 

I  am  suro  that  this  critical  opinion  of  Dunater  is  perfectly  correct.  It  is  the  theozy  od 
which  I  have  constantly  proceeded  in  judging  of  Milton. 

•  Bum  nobly. 
Homer,  speaking  of  Athens,  calls  it  "  a  well-built  city,"  II.  ii.  546. — Nawroiii. 

b  Pure  the  air,  and  liffhi  Ike  soU. 
Attica  being  a  mountainous  country,  the  soil  was  lig^t,  and  the  air  sharp  and  pan ; 
and  therefore  said  to  be  productive  of  sharp  wits.— >Nkwton. 

"  Pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil,"  Mr.  Gallon  remarks,  b  from  Dio  Chrysostom,  Orat. 
vii.  A  variety  of  passages  which  assert  the  cleameas  and  pureness  of  the  air  ci  Afcheaa,  mar 
be  seen  in  Oronov.  Thesaur.  Gr.  Antiq.  "  De  Fortuna  Atticarum,*^  vol.  t.  p.  1696,  edit. 
foL  1699.~ToDn. 

«  Athens,  the  eye  qfOreece. 
Demosthenes  somewhero  calls  Athens  "  the  eye  of  Greece,"  but  I  cannot  at  prtaent  xe- 
collect  the  place  :  in  Justin  it  is  called  one  of  the  two  eyes  of  Greece,  Sparta  bdng  the 
other  (1.  V.  c.  8)  ;  and  Catullus  (xzxii.  1)  terms  Sinnio  the  eye  of  idands:  but  the 
metaphor  is  more  properly  applied  to  Athens  than  any  other  place,  as  it  was  the  great  test 
of  learning. — Newtom. 

^  Mother  t^arts 
AndOoquenee. 
Justin  (L  V.  c.  9)  terms  Athens  *^  patria  communis  eloqucntic:  **  and,  1.  ii.  c  6,  be  mj%. 
**  LitersB  certe  et  facundia  veluti  templum  Atbenu  habent."  Cicero  abounds  in  paDCfyrio 
upon  this  celebrated  scat  of  learning  and  eloquence  :  he  describy  it,  **  illas  omnium  d<«. 
trinanim  inventrices  Athenas,  in  quibus  summa  dicendi  vis  et  inventa  est  ct  pcifiKta.**  Pv 
Orator.  1.  i.  13.  ed.  Proust.  And  in  his  "  Brutus/*  sect.  89,  he  chanctcrises  it,  **  ea  crts. 
in  qua  et  naU  et  alta  sit  eloquentia."— Dunster. 
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Or  hospitable  %  in  her  sweet  recess, 

City  or  saburban,  studioas  walks  and  shades. 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe  '^ 

Plato's  retirement ',  where  the  Attick  bird  ^  *'^ 

Trills  her  thick- warbled  notes  the  summer  long* ; 

There  floweiy  hill  Hymettus^,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls  ^ 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls  then  view  ^^ 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his,  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world  *, 

c  HospitahU. 
Diodonii  deecribet  the  Athenians  as  ** hospitable  to  wits"  of  other  countries,  hj  admitting 
all  penoDa  whatera  to  benefit  hj  the  instruction  of  the  learned  teachers  in  their  city, 
L  ziii.  c.  27.  The  Athenians  were  remarkable  for  their  general  hosjutality  towards  stran- 
gen,  to  whom  their  city  was  always  open ;  and  for  whose  reception  and  accommodation 
they  had  particnlar  officers,  under  the  title  of  irp6^tyoi,  L  e.  "  the  receivers  of  strangers  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  dty.**— DoNSTnu 

'  The  olive  prove  of  Academe, 
This  whole  description  of  the  Academe  is  infinitely  charming.     Dr.  Newton  has  justly 
observed  that  "  Plato's  Academy  was  never  more  beautifully  described." — Dumstkr. 

ff  Plato's  retirement. 
Diogenes  Laertiua  relates,  in  his  "  Life  of  Plato,"  that  Plato  "  being  returned  to  Athens 
from  his  journey  to  Egypt,  settled  himself  in  the  Academy,  a  gymnasium  or  place  of 
eseidae  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  beset  with  woods,  taking  name  from  Academus,  one 
of  the  heroes,  as  Eupolis^ — 

In  saored  Aoademua*  shady  walks; 

and  he  waa  buried  in  the  Academy,  where  he  continued  most  of  bis  time  teaching  philosophy ; 
whcnee  the  sect  which  sprung  from  him  was  called  Academic" — Nkwtoh. 

h  Where  the  AUiek  bird,  4ra 

Philomela,  who  according  to  the  fables  was  changed  into  a  nightingale,  was  the  daughter 
of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens.  Hence  the  nightingale  is  called  "  Atthis,"  in  Latin,  quasi 
Attica  avis. — Nkwtom. 

Gimy  has  imitated  this  expression  in  his  **  Ode  to  Spring  :*^ — 

The  Attio  warblw  pours  her  throat 
Re^Kmaive  to  the  cuckoo's  note. 

1  TrUle  her  thick-warbled  note*  the  eummer  long. 
Dr.  Newton  observes  that  perhaps  there  never  was  a  vene  more  expressive  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  nightingale  than  this.  Homer  has  a  description  of  the  song  of  that  bird,  which 
is  not  disaimilar,  "Odyss.**'zix.  521. — Dunstkr. 

J  There  JUwery  hill  Hymettus,  dec. 
Valerius  Flaccus  calls  it  "^  florea  juga  Hymetti,"  Ai^onaut.  v.  344 ;  and  the  honey  was 
»o  much  Mteemed  and  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  that  it  was  reckoned  the  best  of  the  Attic 
honey,  as  the  Attic  honey  was  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world  ..^Newton. 

k  There  Ilietut  rolls, 
Mr.  Calton  and  Mr.  Thyer  have  observed  with  me,  that  Plato  hath  laid  the  scene  of  his 
Pbvdrus  on  the  banks,  and  at  the  spring,  of  this  pleasant  river. — Nkwton. 

I  Who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  svJbdue  the  world. 
We  are  told  by  Cicero,  that  Aristotle,  having  observed  how  Isocrates  had  risen  to  cele- 
brity 00  the  sole  ground  of  florid  declamation,  was  thereby  induced  to  add  to  his  own  stock 
of  solid  knowledge  the  external  grace  of  oratorical  embellishments;  which  recommended 
him  so  much  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  that  he  fixed  upon  him  to  be  preceptor  to  his  son 
Alexander,  whom  he  wished  to  be  taught  at  once  conduct  and  eloquence. — *'  Dc  Ontor." 
iii.  41,  ed.  Proust. — Dumstkh. 
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Lyceum  there™,  and  painted  Stoa"  next : 

There  shall  thon  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand ;  and  yarious-measured  verse, 

JEolian  charms  **  and  Dorian  lyrick  odes, 

And  his  ^  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung. 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd**. 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own  ^ : 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  ^  taught 

In  chorus  or  iambick  \  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts ",  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  diange  in  human  Iife% 

High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing  " : 

■"  Lyceum  there* 
The  Ljceum  was  the  school  of  Aristotle,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Alexander  the  Giai, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Peripatetics;  so  called  from  his  walking  and  teachiif 
philosophy. — Nkwton, 

"  Painted  Stoa, 
Stoa  was  the  school  of  Zeno,  whose  disciples  from  the  place  had  the  name  of  Stoia;  sod 
this  Stoa,  or  portico,  being  adorned  with  variety  of  paintings,  was  called  in  Greek  voucU^, 
or  "  various,"  and  here  by  Milton  the  "painted  Stoa." — Newton. 

o  JBolian  ckarmtt  &a 
jEolia  earmina  ;    verses  such  as  those  of  Alcaeus,  and  Sappho,  who  were  both  tS 
Mitylene  in  Lesbos,  an  island  belonging  to  the  ^olians  :  '*and  Dorian  lyrick  odes ;"  neh 
as  those  of  Pindar.— Nbwton. 

P  And  hit,  &e. 
Our  author  agrees  with  those  writers  who  speak  of  Homer  as  the  £aiher  of  sll  kiiuii  d 
poetry  ..i—NKWTON. 

4  Blind  Meletigenetf  thence  Homer  eatt'd. 
Our  author  here  follows  Herodotus,  in  his  life  of  Homer,  where  it  is  said  that  be  wu 
born  near  the  river  Meles,  and  that  from  thence  his  mother  named  him  at  first  Melciigei^- 
— Nbwton. 

'  Whose  poem  Phabue  challenged /or  hit  o»n. 
Alluding  to  a  Greek  epigram,  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Anthologia;*' — 

*Hct8oy  fi^v  4ywvt  ix^^P*''^<^^  ^^  0c?os*Ofti}/)os. — Nkwton. 

*  The  Icifly  grave  iragediam. 
^schylus  is  thus  characterised  by  Quinctilian : — "  Tragcedias  primum  in  lucem  JEicbTlat 
protulit,  sublimis  et  gravis,  et  gnndiloquus,**  &c.  1.  z.  c  1,  where  also  the  same  author,  oom- 
paring  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  says,  *'*'  gravitas,  et  cothurnus,  et  sonus  Sojdiodis  videtur  ta» 
sublimior.**  Tragedy  was  termed  "  lofty"  by  the  ancients  from  its  style,  but  at  the  ssbk 
time  not  without  a  reference  to  the  elevated  buskin  which  the  actors  wore.—- Ddmstce. 

<  Chorut  or  ianUtick. 
The  two  constituent  parts  of  the  ancient  tragedy  were  the  dialogue,  written  chiefly  in  ^^ 
iambic  measure ;  and  the  chorus,  which  consisted  of  various  measures.— Newton* 

«  With  delight  received 
In  bri^  sententious  precepts. 
This  description  particularly  applies  to  Euripides,  who,  next  to  Homer,  was  Miltoc  s 
favourite  Greek  author. — Dunbter. 

*  0//ate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  li/i. 
The  arguments  most  frequently  selected  by  the  Greek  tragic  writers,  and  indeed  by 
their  epic  poets  also,  were  the  accomplishment  of  some  oracle,  or  some  8upp<Med  decite  of 
fate.— Dunster. 

*  High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing. 
"  High  actions  "  refer  to  fate  and  chance,  the  aigumento  and  incidents  of  tragedy  ; 
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Thence  to  the  &mouB  orators  '  repair, 
Those  ancient  y^  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie, 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  6*er  Greece  ^ 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne  * : 
To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roord  house 
Of  Socrates  ^ ;  see  there  his  tenement, 
Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men  ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams  that  water'd  all  the  schools 
Of  Academicks  *^  old  and  new  ^  with  those 
Sumamed  Peripateticks,  and  the  sect 

**h%h  punoni"  to  the  peripetia^  or  change  of  fortune,  which  included  the  irdOot^  or 
affoctlog  part. — DuMSTsa. 

*  Thtnce  to  the/amou*  orator$t  Aeo. 
How  happily  does  Hilton's  Teraification,  in  this  and  the  following  lines,  concerning  the 
Somtic  philosophj^,  ezpresa  what  he  is  describing  1     In  the  first  we  feel,  as  it  were,  the 
uerroaa  lapid  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  Latter  have  all  the  gentleness  and  softness 
of  the  humble  modest  character  of  Socrates. — Thybr. 

7  Thage  ancient. 
MQtoo  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Cicero,  who  preferred  Perides,  Hyperides,  Machines, 
Demoathenet,  and  the  orators  of  their  times,  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  those  of  the 
Sttbee(|i]ent  ages. — Newtom. 

■  IFhote  resisUeit  eloquence 
Wielded  eU  wiU  that  fierce  democratie* 
Shook  the  areenal,  andyktlmined  over  Greece. 
Alluding,  as  Dr.  Newton  and  Dr.  Jortin  hare  both  obseryed,  to  what  Aristophanes  has 
ssid  of  Pericles  in  his  **  Achamenses  :**— 

"HffT/Mnrrcy,  i^p6vTa^  ^wtit^Ka  riiv  'EAAiScu — Dunster. 

*  To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes*  throne. 
As  Perides  and  others  "  fulmined  over  Greece  to  Artaxerxes*  throne  "  against  the  Per- 
uan  king,  so  Demosthenes  was  the  orator  particularly,  who  **  fulmined  over  Greece  to 
Macedon  "  against  king  Philip,  in  his  Orations,  therefore  denominated  Philippics. — Nkwton. 

^  From  Heaven  descended  to  the  lovo-roc^'d  house 
O/Soeratee, 
Mr.  Calton  thinks  the  author  alludes  to  Juvenal,  Sat.  xi.  27: — ^*e  coelo  descendit 
7n»9i  tfrcavr^y,"  as  this  fiunous  Delphic  precept  was  the  foundation  of  Socrates'  philosophy ; 
and  so  much  used  by  him,  that  it  hath  passed  with  some  for  his  own.  Or,  as  Mr.  War- 
burton  and  Mr.  Thyer  conceive,  the  author  here  probably  alludes  to  what  Cicero  says  of 
Hocratea ;  **  Socrates  autem  primus  philosophiam  devocavit  e  coelo,  et  in  urbibus  collocavit, 
«t  is  domoa  etiam  introduzit.**-~Tusc.  Disp.  v.  4. — Newton. 

c  From  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
MeUifiuous  streams*  that  water'd  all  the  schools 
Of  Academicks*  fto. 
Thus  QuinUlian  calls  Socrates  ^fons  philosophorum,"  1.  i.  c.  10.     As  the  ancients 
looked  on  Homer  to  be  the  &ther  of  poetry,  so  they  esteemed  Socrates  the  father  of  moral 
philosophy. — Newton. 

But  our  author,  in  speaking  here  of  *'  the  mellifluous  streams  of  philosophy  that  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  watered  all  the  various  schools  or  sects  of  philosophers," 
bad  in  his  mind  a  passage  of  iElian  ( Var.  Hist.  1.  xiii.  c.  22),  where  it  is  said  that  ^*  Gala- 
ton  the  painter  drew  Homer  as  a  fountain,  and  the  other  poets  drawing  water  from  his 

mouth*** DUNITER. 

^  Old  and  new. 
The  Academic  sect  of  philosophers,  like  the  Greek  comedy,  had  its  three  epochs,  old, 
ntddloy  and  new.     Plato  was  the  head  of  the  old  Academy,  Arcesilas  of  the  middle,  and 
Cameadcs  of  the  new. — Dunster. 
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Epicarean,  and  the  Stoick  severe. 
These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  likest,  at  home. 
Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight : 
These  rules*  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 
Within  thyself,  much  more  with  empire  join'd. 

To  whom '  our  Saviour  sagely  thus  replied : 
Think  not  hut  that  1  know  these  things,  or  think 
I  know  them  not ;  not  therefore  am  I  short 
Of  knowing  what  1  ought :  he  who  receives 
Light  from  ahove,  from  the  fountain  of  light, 
No  other  doctrine  needs,  though  granted  true  ' ; 
But  these  are  &lse,  or  little  else  hut  dreams, 
Conjectures,  fancies,  huQt  on  nothing  firm. 
The  first  and  wisest  of  them  all  profess'd 
To  know  this  only,  that  he  nothing  knew  *" ; 
The  next  to  fahling  fell,  and  smooth  conceits ' ; 
A  third  sort  douhted  aU  things,  though  plain  sensed 
Others  in  virtue  placed  felicity, 
But  virtue  joind  with  riches  and  long  life ^  ; 


m 


«B 


We 


•  T%e$e  rult$. 

There  is  no  mention  before  of  mles ;  but  of  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers, 
should  read  therefore,  "  their  rales,"  &c. — Calton. 

See,  however,  v.  264.     "  In  brief  sententious  precepts,"  &c. 

''  To  whom,  S[C. 

This  ansirer  of  our  Saviour  is  as  much  to  be  admired  for  solid  reafloning.  and  the  maoy 
sublime  truths  contained  in  it,  as  the  preceding  speech  of  Satan  is  for  that  fine  vein  of  poetrr 
which  runs  throughit :  and  one  may  olMerve  in  general,  that  Milton  hasquite,  throughout  thb 
work,  thrown  the  ornaments  of  poetry  on  the  side  of  error ;  whether  it  was  that  he  thoc^t 
great  truths  best  expressed  in  a  grave,  unaffected  style ;  or  intended  to  surest  this  fine  moral 
to  the  reader :  that  simple  naked  truth  will  always  be  an  over-match  for  falsehood,  tboogh 
recommended  by  the  gayest  rhetoric,  and  adorned  with  the  most  bewitching  colours. — ^Tavnu 

%  He  itho  receives 
LfpMfrom  above. /^om  (he/ountain  nf  ItpAf, 
No  other  doctrine  needs^  though  granted  true. 
Peck,  from  this  passage,  supposes  Milton  to  have  been  a  quaker.     Milton  was  m  aeet»- 
rist  on  general  principles,  which  cannot  easily  be  reduced  to  any  particular  or  aepar&te 
system. — T.  Wartok. 

^  nejirst  and  visert  i^them  all  profe*M*d 
To  knove  this  onlg^  (hat  he  nothing  knew, 
Socrates ;  of  whom  Cicero,  ^  Hie  in  omnibus  fere  sermonibus,  qui  ab  lis,  qui  ilium  atidxe- 
rant,  perscripti  varie,  copiose  sunt,  ita  disputat,  ut  nihil  adfirmet  ipse,  refellat  alios  :  Bihal 
se  scire  dicat,  nisi  id  ipsum  :  eoquo  pnestare  ceteris ;  quod  illi  qu»  nesciant  scire  se  pntex&t  ; 
ipse,  se  nihil  scire,  id  unnm.sdat." — Academic,  i.  4.-^Nkwtoh. 

1  The  next  to  fahling  ftll^  and  tmooth  conceits. 
Milton,  in  his  Latin  poem  ^'  De  Idea  Platonica,"  terms  Plato  **  fabulator  maximas  ;*' 
V.  38.     This  passage  shows  our  poet  inclined  to  censure  the  fictions  of  the  philosofhrr  ; 
which  are  also  noticed  in  early  times. — Dunstkr. 

J  A  third  sort  doubted  all  things,  though  pJain  sense. 

These  were  the  sceptics  or  Pyrrhonians,  the  disciples  of  Pyrrho,  who  asserted  nothing  to 

be  either  honest  or  dishonest,  just  or  unjust ;  that  men  do  all  things  by  law  and  custom  ; 

and  that  in  everything  this  is  not  preferable  to  that.     This  was  called  the  sceptic  philosophT, 

from  its  continual  inspection,  and  never  finding ;  and  Pyrrhonian  from  Pyrrho. — Nkwtton. 

k  Others  in  virtue  placed  felicity. 
But  virtue  Join'd  with  riches  and  long  life. 
These  were  the  old  Academics,  and  the  Peripatetics,  the  scholars  of  Aristotle.     See 
Cicero,  «  Academic."  ii.  42.  and  "  Dc  Fin.^'  ii.  11.— Nkwton. 
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In  corporal  pleasure  he,  and  careless  ease ' : 

The  Sloick  last "» in  philosophick  pride,  '"•> 

By  him  call'd  rirttie,  and  his  virtuous  man. 

Wise,  perfect  in  himself,  and  all  possessing 

Equal  to  God  **,  oft  shames  not  to  prefer, 

As  fearing  God  nor  man,  contemning  all 

Wealth,  pleasure,  pain  or  torment,  death  and  life,  ^^ 

Which  when  he  lists  he  leaves  or  hoasts  he  can, 

For  all  his  tedious  talk  is  but  vain'boast. 

Or  subtle  shifts  ^  conviction  to  evade. 

Alas !  what  can  they  teach  and  not  mislead, 

Ignorant  of  themselves,  of  God  much  more,  '*' 

And  how  the  world  began,  and  how  man  fell 

Degraded  by  himself,  on  grace  depending  p  ? 

Much  of  the  soul  they  talk,  but  all  awry  % 

And  in  themselves  seek  virtue,  and  to  themselves 

All  glory  arrogate,  to  God  give  none  •" ;  *" 

Rather  accuse  him  under  usual  names, 

I  In  corporal  pleasMrt  Ae,  and  careless  ease. 
Tltc  "  be*^  is  here  contempiaously  cmphatical.— Dumster. 

■>  The  Stofck  lastt  &o. 
The  reason  why  Milton  repreMnts  our  Saviour  taking  such  particular  notice  of  the  Stoics 
aboTe  th«  rc»t,  ^ras  probably  because  they  made  pretensions  to  a  more  refined  and  exalted 
▼irtoe  than  any  of  the  other  sects,  and  were  at  that  time  the  most  prevailing  party  among 
the  philoaopbers,  and  the  most  revered  and  esteemed  for  the  strictness  of  their  morals,  and 
the  Mistertty  of  their  lives.  The  picture  0f  their  virtuous  man  is  perfectly  just,  as  might 
eaidly  he  shown  from  many  passages  in  Seneca  and  Antoninus  ;  and  the  defects  and 
insuflicieDcy  of  their  scheme  could  not  possibly  be  set  in  a  stronger  light  than  they  are 
by  our  author  in  the  lines  following. — Thyer. 

>  Equal  to  God, 
Dr.  Newton  here  reads,  "  equals  to  God,**  &c.  and  conceives  the  sense  to  be  so  much 
improvod,  that  the  omifsion  of  the  letter  «  must  have  been  an  error  of  the  press.     I  retain 
the  reading  in  Milton's  own  edition,  as  the  sense  appears  sufficiently  clear  with  it ;  neither 
do  I  tee  any  material  improvement  resulting  from  the  correction. — Dunstbb. 

o  For  all  his  tedious  talk  is  but  vain  boast. 
Or  subtle  shi/ls. 
**Tain  boasts**  relate  to  the  stoical  paradoxes ;  and  <' subtle  shifts,"  to  their  dialectic, 
which  this  sect  so  much  cultivated,  that  they  were  known  equally  by  the  name  of  Dialec- 
ticians and  Stoics. — Warburton. 

P  Ignorant  <tf  themselves,  cfQod  much  more. 
And  how  the  world  began,  and  how  man/dl 
Degraded  by  himself,  on  grace  depending  f 

Having  drawn  most  accurately  the  character  of  the  stoic  philosopher,  and  exposed  the 
insufficiency  of  his  pretensions  to  superior  virtue  built  on  superior  knowledge ;  the  poet  may 
be  undentood  here  as  referring  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  only  true  source  of  infor- 
matioa  respecting  the  nature  of  God,  the  creation,  and  fall  of  man,  ^.^Dunster. 

4  Much  of  the  soul  they  talk,  but  all  awry. 
See  what  Dr.  Warburton  has  said  of  the  absurd  notions  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
coneermng  the  nature  of  the  soul,  in  his  "  Divine  Legation/*  book  iii.  sect.  4. — ^Nswtom. 

'  And  in  themselves  seek  virtue^  and  to  themselves 
All  glory  arrogate,  to  Ood  give  none. 
Cicero  speaks  the  sentiments  of  ancient  philosophy  upon  this  point,  in  '<  De.  Nat.  Deor." 
iii.  36. — Warbortow. 
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Foctnne  and  Fate  %  as  one  regardless  quite 

Of  mortal  things.     Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 

Trae  visdom,  finds  her  not ;  or,  by  delusion. 

Far  worse,  hn*  &]ae  resemblance  only  meets,  "^ 

An  emptv  ^ood  *.     However,  many  books, 

Wne  men  hare  said«  are  wearisome  * :  who  reads 

Incessantly  \  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 

A  spirit  and  judgement  equal  or  superionr, 

(And  what  he  brings  what  needs  he  elsewhere  seek  ?)  '^ 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 

Deep  rased  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself^, 

Cmde  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 

And  trifles  for  dioice  matters,  worth  a  sponge  '  ; 

As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore  '.  "* 

Or,  if  I  would  delight  my  private  hours 

With  mosi^  or  with  poem ;  where,  so  soon 

As  in  oar  nadre  language,  can  I  find 

That  solace  ?    All  oar  law  and  stoiy  strew'd 

With  hymns^  oar  paalms  with  artful  terms  inscribed  %  *** 

Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps  %  in  Babylon 

•  JUiktr  mcnue  him  umdtr  u$ual  nonet, 

Srrenl  of  die  andent  poets  and  philosophen,  bat  ecpedally  the  Stoics,  thttsc1iancteri« 
tbe  DeitT. — Dramu 

t  An  emptp  domd, 
A  metaplior  taken  fiooi  tbo  &ble  of  Lcion,  who  embneed  an  empty  doud  for  a  Jobo. 

«  Mamp  books, 
Wioe  ami  kapt  oaid,  are  wioriscme. 
AUodinf  to  Eorlcs.  xiL  12  : — **■  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  modi 
study  is  a  wmriness  of  the  flesh." — Ncwtoh. 

▼  Who  reads 
inetssamapt  Sec 
See  the  aune  jvst  sentiment  in  ''  Pkndite  Lost,^  b.  Tii.  126  : — 

Knowledge  is  u  food,  and  needs  no  lees 
Her  temperance  orer  appetite,  Jkc— Tbybk. 

V  Derp  vtrsfd  in  bocks,  and  shaOote  in  himsel/'. 
Milton  would,  I  coneeiTe,  thus  have  characterised  his  old  antagonist,  3almaMnB.-»Dt;iia  i  mu 

*  Worth  a  sponge. 
MOton  most  probably  alluded  to  the  sponge  as  used  by  the  ancients  for  tbe  purpose  of 
blotting  out  any  thing  they  had  written  and  did  not  choose  to  preserre. — DuvsTim. 

r  As  children  geUkering  pebbles  on  the  <fter«. 
In  the  anecdotes  collected  by  Spcncc,  which  not  many  years  ago  were  published  by  more 
than  one  editor,  the  following  is  told  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  : — ^''  I  don't  know,"  said  the  sstc, 
**  what  I  may  seem  to  the  world ;  but  as  to  myself,  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boj 
playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble, 
or  a  prettier  shell,  tb^  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  befon 
me."     Sec  also  Nichols's  **  lUustr.  of  Literature,**  vol.  iv.  p.  16. — Toon. 

s  Our  psahns  ftith  ar^fStl  terms  inscribed* 
He  means  the  inscriptions  prefixed  to  the  banning  of  several  psalms;  such  as  **  To  tbe 
chief  musician  upon  Nehiloth,'*  &c.  to  denote  the  various  kinds  of  psalms  or  instmmeoti. 
— Newtoh. 

*  Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps,  in  BabpUm 
That  pleased  so  well  our  victors'  ear. 
This  is  said  upon  the  authority  of  Psalm  cxxxvii.  1,  &c. — NrwTOH. 
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^  That  pleased  so  well  our  victors'  ear,  declare 

I  That  rather  Greece  from  us  ^  these  arts  derived; 

I  111  imitated  e  while  they  loudest  sing 

The  vices  of  their  deities,  and  their  own, 
In  &hle,  hymn,  or  song,  so  personating  ** 
Their  gods  ridiculous,  and  themselves  past  shame. 
I  Remove  their  swelling  epithets  %  thick  laid 

As  vanush  on  a  harlot's  cheek  ^;  the  rest, 
I  Thin  sown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight, 

I  Will  far  he  found  unworthy  to  compare 

I  With  Sion*s  songs  ',  to  all  true  tastes  excelling, 

r  Where  God  is  praised  aright  \  and  godlike  men, 

i  The  Holiest  of  Holies,  and  his  saints, 

(Such  are  from  God  inspired,  not  such  from  thee) 
I  Unless  where  moral  virtue  is  expressed 
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^  That  rather  Greece /irom  tu,  ftc. 
denciui  Alezandrinns  ascribes  the  invention  of  hymnfl  and  songs  to  the  Jews,  and  says 
thai  the  Greeks  stole  theirs  from  them.     ''  StromaU"  1.  i.  p.  308.  cd.  Colon.  1688.     He 
also  charge*  the  Grecian  philosophers  with  stealing  many  of  their  doctrines  from  the  Jewish 
prophets,  L.  L  p.  312. — Dunstkr. 

c  JU  imitated. 
Because  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  songs  was  Ood  himself;  the  subject  of  the  Grecian, 
the  groos  aad  ridiculous  deities  of  their  own  invention. — Todd. 

'  Personatinff. 
Thu  ii  in  the  Latin  sense  of  peritmo,  "  to  celebrate  loudly.^ — Dunstkr. 

«  Sufttting  epUheU. 
Greek  compounds,  as  Dr.  Warbnrton  observes. — Todd. 

'  Thick  laid 
As  vamieh  on  a  harlot's  cheek. 

At  Mil  ton,  most  probably,  had  in  his  mind  the  following  lines  of  Shakespeare,  "Handet," 
&.  iii.  a.  1  : — 

The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plastering  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  heli»  it, 
Than  is  my  deed,  ftc — Duwstsr. 

f  WiU/ar  he/ound  unworthy  to  compare 
With  Sum's  songs. 

He  was  of  this  opinion  not  only  in  the  decline  of  life,  but  likewise  in  his  earlier  days,  as 
appears  from  the  preface  to  bis  second  book  of  the  **  Reason  of  Church  Government  '.** — 
**Or  if  occasion  iball  lead  to  imitate  those  maguifick  odes  and  hymns  wherein  Pindarusand 
Callimachus  are  in  most  things  worthy,  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their 
matter  most  an  end  faulty.  But  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets 
beyond  all  these,  not  in  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art  of  com. 
position,  may  be  easily  made  appear,  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyrick  poesy,  to  be  incomparable.** 
— Newton. 

^  Where  Ood  is  praised  aright,  dec. 

Such  is  part  of  the  conclusion,  which  he  deduces  from  his  consideration  of  poetical  sub- 
jects "of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting," — "Reason  of  Church  Government,"  pref. 
b.  ti : — **  These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  arc  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely 
bestowed,  but  yet  to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  every  nation ;  and  are  of  power,  beside 
the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  inbrced  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
public  dvility,  &c.  to  celebrate  in  glorious  aud  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of 
God*s  almightiness,  and  what  he  works,  &c.  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and 
saints,''  &c.— Todd. 
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I  Which  would  have  set  thee  in  short  time  with  ease 


I 


On  David's  throne,  or  throne  of  all  the  world, 

Now  at  full  age,  fulness  of  time,  thy  season  %  **' 

When  prophecies  of  thee  are  best  fulfiU'd. 

Now  contrary,  if  I  read  aught  in  heaven  ", 

Or  heaven  write  aught  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars 

Voluminous,  or  siugle  characters, 

In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell ;  **^ 

Sorrows,  and  labours,  opposition,  hate 

Attend  thee,  scorns,  reproaches,  injuries, 

Violence  and  stripes,  and  lastly  cruel  death : 

A  kingdom  they  portend  thee ;  but  what  kingdom, 

Real  or  allegorick,  I  discern  not ;  *^ 

Nor  when ;  eternal  sure,  as  without  end. 

Without  beginning  ^ ;  for  no  date  pi-efix'd 

Directs  me  in  the  starry  rubrick  set. 

So  saying,  he  took,  (for  still  he  knew  his  power 
Not  yet  expired)  and  to  the  wilderness  '•* 

Brought  back  the  Son  of  God,  and  left  him  there. 
Feigning  to  disappear.     Darkness  now  rose. 
As  daylight  sunk,  and  brought  in  lowering  Night, 
Her  shadowy  ofisprlng  ^ ;  unsubstantial  both  % 

B  Fulnett  of  timet  thp  season. 
Galat.  iv.  4. — Newton. 

^  Ifl  read  aught  in  heaven.' 
A  tstire  on  Cardan,  who  with  the  boldness  and  impiety  of  an  atheist  and  a  madman, 
both  of  which  he  was,  cast  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  found  hy  the  great  and  illus- 
trioos  concourse  of  stars,  at  his  birth,  that  he  must  needs  have  the  fortune  which  befel  him, 
and  become  the  author  of  a  religion,  which  should  spread  itself  far  and  near  for  many  ages. 
The  great  Milton,  with  a  just  indignation  of  this  impiety,  hath  satirized  it  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful manner,  by  putting  these  reveries  into  the  mouth  of  the  devil. — Nrwton. 

P  Ai  tcithout  end. 
Without  beginning. 
**  The  poet,**  says  Dr.  Newton,  **  did  not  think  it  enough  to  discredit  judicial  astrology 
by  making  it  patronised  by  the  devil :  to  show  at  the  »ame  time  the  absurdity  of  it,  he 
makes  the  devil  also  blunder  in  the  expression  of  portending  a  kingdom  which  was  without 
beginning.  This,**  he  adds,  **  destroys  all  he  would  insinuate/*  But  the  poet  certainly 
never  meant  to  make  the  tempter  a  blunderer.  The  fact  is,  the  language  is  here  intended 
to  be  highly  sarcastic  on  the  eternity  of  Christ*8  kingdom,  respecting  which  the  tempter 
says,  he  believes  it  will  have  one  of  the  properties  of  eternity,  that  of  never  beginning. 
This  is  that  species  of  insulting  wit  which  the  devils,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  "  Paradise 
Lost,**  indulge  themselves  in  on  tbe  first  effects  of  the  artillery  they  had  invented ;  where 
Mr.  Tbyer,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Newton,  observes  that  Milton  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  intro- 
ducing it,  ^  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  speakers,  and  that  such  kind  of  insulting 
wit  is  most  peculiar  to  proud,  contemptuous  spirits." — Dunster. 

4  Her  ihadowp  offspring. 
Night  waa  sometimes  the  parent,  and  Darkness  the  offspring  :  but  Milton's  theogony  is 
eonlbrmable  to  Hyginus,  who  makes  Caligo,  or  Darkness,  the  mother  of  Night,  Day,  Erebus^ 
and  Ethfcr. — Ddhstiui. 

'  Unsubstantiai  both. 
Euripides,  in  a  chorus  of  his  "  Orestes,**  personifying  Night,  calls  upon  her  to  arise  from 
Erebos,  or  the  shades  below ;  where,  it  may  be  observed,  the  scholiast  rectifies  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  poet,  by  explaining  night  or  darkness  as  really  **  unsubstantial,'*  and  merely 
produced  by  the  absence  of  light,  or  day. — Dunstrr. 
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mere  of  li^t  and  abaent  day  *. 
Our  SaTioar  meek,  and  with  nntroubled  mind 
After  his  aeiy  jaunt,  thon^  harried  sore, 
Hungiy  and  cold,  betook  him  to  his  rest. 
Wherever,  under  some  concourse  of  shades^ 
Whose  branching  arms  thick  intertwined  might  shield 
From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  shelter  d  head  ; 
But,  shelter  d,  slept  in  vain ;  for  at  his  head 
The  tempter  watch'd,  and  soon  with  ugly  dreams 
Disturb'd  his  sleep  \    And  either  tropick  now 
'Gan  thunder,  and  both  ends  of  heaven  " ;  the  clouds. 
From  many  a  horrid  rift  %  abortive  pour  d 
Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mix'd,  water  with  fire 
In  ruin  reconciled  ^ :  nor  slept  the  winds 

■  Jbtemi  da^. 
This  detcription,  with  what  follows  in  the  next  nine  lines,  is  very  beautiful. 

>  ^iMf  Mon  irtM  Hgljf  dreawu 
JHHurt^d  his  9leep. 
In  the  **"  Fsradise  Lost,**  the  tempter  begins  his  temptation  of  Eve  bj  working  on  her 
imagination  in  dreams,  K  iv.  800,  &c.     Here  it  may  be  obaerred,  the  tempter  tries  onlj 
**  to  dbturb  our  Lord  with  ugly  dreams  ;**  and  not  to  ezdte  in  him,  as  he  did  in  Etc, 
»  vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires." — Duvsmt. 

«  And  either  tr^pMt  nme 
'Omm  tkmuUr,  and  both  ends  nfheaven. 
It  thundered  from  bodi  tropics,  that  is  perhaps  from  the  right  and  from  the  left^^^oamr. 
By  ^  either  tro|Mck  now  'gan  thunder,"  Dr.  Newton  understands  it  thundered  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south ;  but  he  observes  that  the  expression  is  inaccurate  the  ntnation 
of  our  Saviour  not  being  within  the  tropics.     By  ^*and  both  ends  of  heaven,"  be  vnder. 
stands  **  from  "  or  ^^  at  both  ends  of  heaven ; "  the  preposition  being  omitted,  ai  is  frequent 
in  Milton.     He  therefore  reads  the  psssage  thus  : 

either  troplok  now 
"Gan  thunder ;  and,  both  ends  of  heaven,  the  clouds 
From  many  a  horrid  rift  abortive  pour'd,  fto. 

I  sgree,  that  by  ^^  either  tropick  *'  Milton  most  probably  meant  that  it  thundered  from 
the  north  and  south  ;  but  I  conceive  that  by  ^*  both  ends  of  heaveo,"  he  means  cast  sad 
west,  the  points  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets ;  as  his  purpose  is  to  describe  a  general  stons, 
not  comiug  from  any  particular  quarter,  nor  only  from  north  and  south,  but  from  cvciy 
point  of  the  horizon  at  once. — Dunstuu 

*  Theetouds, 
From  Maajr  a  horrid  ri/t,  &c 

This  storm  of  Milton  will  lose  nothing  by  a  comparison  with  the  celebnted  ones  of 
Homer  in  his  fifth  "  Odyssey,"  and  of  Virgil  in  his  first  "^neid.'»  It  is  painted  from 
nature,  and  in  the  boldest  style.  The  night  is  a  lowering  one,  with  a  heavy  oveiebai|vd 
atmosphere :  the  storm  commences  with  thunder  from  every  part  of  the  heavens  :  the  rua 
then  pours  down  in  sudden  precipitated  torrents,  finely  mariced  by  the  epithet  **  abortive," 
as  materially  different  from  the  gradual  pn^fresoioo  of  the  most  violent  common  showen; 
and  the  lightnings  seem  to  burst  in  a  tremendous  mxuiner  from  **  horrid  rifts,'*  ftwn  the 
most  internal  recesses  of  the  sky.  To  make  the  honor  complete,  the  winds,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  those  countries  where  thunder-storms  are  most  violent,  join  their  force  to  that  of 
the  other  two  elements.  Violent  winds  do  not  often  attend  violent  thunder-storms  in  this 
country ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Thyer  has  thought  it  necessary  to  observe  that  the  scoouno 
we  have  of  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies  agree  pretty  much  to  this  description  :  but  such 
storms  are  not  confined  to  tropical  situations,  or  even  to  countries  approaching  feomid» 
them.— .DuMSTKR. 

»  Water  with  Jire 
In  ruin  reeoneiUd. 

Dr.  Warburton  understands  this,  **  joined  together  to  do  hurt."     Mr,  Tbycr  aap  it  i» 
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Within  their  stony  caves  %  hut  rush'd  abroad 

From  the  fbnr  hinges  of  the  world  3^,  and  fell  *^* 

On  the  yex'd  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines, 

Though  rooted  deep  as  high  '  ;  and  sturdiest  oaks, 

Bow'd  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts  % 

Or  torn  np  sheer  **.     Ill  wast  thou  shrouded  then, 

O  patient  Son  of  God,  yet  only  stood'st  **^ 

Unshaken ' !    Nor  yet  stay'd  the  terrour  there  ; 

Infernal  ghosts  and  hellish  furies  round 

Bnyiron  d  thee ;  some  howl'd,  some  yell'd  ^,  some  shriek*d. 

Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  dai*ts,  while  thou 

Sat'st  unappaird  in  calm  and  sinless  peace !  "^ 

Thus  pass'd  the  night  so  foul,  till  Morning  fidr 

Came  forth,  with  pilgrim  steps,  in  amice  gray  * ; 

a  bold  figure  borroivcd  from  .£ecbylu8*8  description  of  the  etorm  that  scattered  the  Grecian 
fleet,  **  Agamcm."  t.  559. 

Bat  I  apprehend  Dr.  Newton  sees  the  passage  in  its  true  light,  when  he  says,  it  only 
means  **  the  fire  and  water  fell  (i.  e.  rushed  down)  together/'  according  to  Milton's  usage 
of  the  wo«^  **  ruin,"  Paradise  Lost,  h.  i.  46,  and  ''  /uining/'  b.  vi.  868  :  thus  also  ver.  436 
of  thta  book :  ^  After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous." — Dunster. 

>  iTor  W<p(  the  ufindt 
Within  thtir  ttony  eaves. 
Tiipl  describes  the  winds  as  placed  by  Jupiter  in  certain  deep  dark  caves  of  the  earth, 
under  the  control  of  their  god  JEolus,  ^*  ^n."  i.  521. 

f^ucan  also  speaks  of  the  **  stony  prison  **  of  the  winds,  lib.  v.  609  :  and  see  Lucretius, 
lib.  ▼!- — DuKSTm. 

r  But  rtuh*d  abroad 
From  the /our  hingee  of  the  world. 
That  is,  from  the  four  cardinal  points ;  cardo  signifying  both  a  "  hinge  **  and  a  "  cardinal 
point,"  Virgil,  •*  ^n."  i.  85. 

■  Though  rooted  deep  ae  high,  &o. 
Viipl,  »*iEn."  IT.  445. 

Quantum  Tertlce  ad  auras 
JEthereas,  tantum  radloe  ad  Tartara  tendit.— RicBAanioN. 

•  Loaden  with  stormy  blasts. 
This  has  some  resemblance  to  Horace's  "  aquilonibus  querceta  Gaigani  laborant,"  Od. 

II.  ix^ DUNSTKB. 

k  Or  torn  up  sheer. 
This  magnificent  description  of  the  storm  thus  raised  by  Satan  in  the  wilderness,  is  so 
admiiable  and  strikii^  that  it  need  not  be  enlarged  upon. 

c  Tet  only  stood*st 
Unshaken. 
If  ilton  seems  to  hare  nused  this  scene  out  of  what  he  found  in  Eusebius,  "  de  Dem. 
ETao.**  (lib.  iz.  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  434.  ed  Col.)     The  fiends  surround  our  Redeemer  with  their 
threats  and  terrors;  but  they  have  no  effect. — Calton. 

d  Ji^femal  ghosts  and  hellish /Uries  round 
Environ*d  thee  ;  some  howVdt  some  yell'd,  &.C 

This  too  ii  from  Eusebius,  ibid.  p.  435. — Calton. 

«  Till  morning  fair 
Came  forth,  with  pilgrim  steps,  in  amice  gray. 

^  Amice,"  Dr.  Newton  obsenres,  a  significant  word,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  amidOf 
^^  to  clothe.**  But  this  does  not  hit  the  full  meaning  of  Milton's  imagery.  The  combination, 
*'  amice  grmy,"  is  from  what  is  called  grains  amiettu^  an  officiating  garment  in  the  Roman 
ritual.  **  Amice  "  occurs  simply  for  a  priest's  service-habit  in  Spenser's  ^*  Facr.  Qu."  i.  iv. 
18.— T.  Wartok. 
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Who  with  her  radiant  finger  still'd  the  roar 

Of  thunder,  chased  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds  \ 

And  grisly  spectres  ^,  which  the  fiend  had  raised  *** 

To  tempt  the  Son  of  God  ^  with  terroura  dire. 

And  now  the  sun'  with  more  effectual  beams 

Had  cheer'd  the  face  of  earth,  and  dried  the  wet 

From  drooping  plant  or  dropping  tree ;  the  birda^ 

AVho  all  things  now  behold  nioi-e  fresh  and  green,  ^ 

After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous. 

Clear  d  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  and  spray. 

To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  mom. 

Nor  yet,  amidst  this  joy  and  brightest  mom. 

Was  absent,  after  all  his  mischief  done,  *^ 

The  prince  of  darkness;  glad  would  also  seem 

Of  this  fair  change,  and  to  our  Saviour  came ; 

Yet  with  no  new  device ;  (they  all  were  spent) 

Rather  by  this  liis  last  affront  resolved. 

Desperate  of  better  course,  to  vent  his  rage  *" 

And  mad  despite  to  be  so  oft  repell'd. 

Him  walking  on  a  sunny  hill  he  found, 

Back'd  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  thick  wood. 

Out  of  the  wood  he  starts  in  wonted  shape  \ 

And  in  a  careless  mood  thus  to  him  said  :  *" 

'  IVho  with  her  radiant  Jinger  ttiWd  the  roar 
Of  thunder,  chased  the  cloude,  and  laid  the  tHnds,  Jfco. 
This  is  an  imitation  uf  a  passage  in  the  first  ^neid  of  Virgil,  where  Neptune  is  re]Nt»etttvd 
with  his  trident  laying  the  storm  which  ^olus  luul  raised,  ver.  142.  There  is  the  grsalct 
beauty  in  the  English  poet,  as  the  scene  he  is  describing  under  this  charming  figure  h  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  course  of  nature,  nothing  being  more  common  than  to  ace  s 
stormy  night  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  serene  morning. — Tuyxr. 

§  And  grieljf  tpectrUt  &c. 
See  our  author^s  ^*  Ode  on  the  Nativity,"  st.  xxvi.  where  he  beaatifhlly  applies  the  vul- 
gar superstition  of  spirits  disappearing  at  the  break  of  day  as  the  irrouud-work  of  a  tont- 
parison.  He  supposes  that  all  the  false  deities  of  every  species  of  the  heathen  theology  de* 
parted  at  tlie  birth  of  Christ,  as  spectres  and  demons  vanish  when  the  morning  dawns.  Undcr 
the  same  superstitious  belief,  Milton  here  makes  the  fiends  retire,  who  had  been  aMKinUed 
in  the  night  to  terrify  our  Saviour,  when  the  morn  arose. — T.  WanTOM. 

)>  To  tempt  the  Son  ofOod,  Aa 
An  eminent  and  excellent  divine  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  poet  with  respect  to  ^'tbe 
evil  spirits  which  the  fiend  raised,**  when  he  tempted  our  Lord: — **^  This,  as  we  may  probably 
suppose,  was  the  devil's  way  of  tempting  or  trying  our  Lord,  during  the  forty  days  and  iiighla 
of  his  fast ;  and  many  opportunities,  no  doubt,  he  had  in  so  long  a  time  by  frightful  drcasM 
when  he  slept,  frequent  apparitions  and  illusions  of  evil  spirits  in  the  night,"  &c.  Bnfige 
on  the  Miracles,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. — Todd. 

1  And  now  the  iun^  fto. 

There  is  in  this  description  all  the  bloom  of  Milton's  youthful  &ncy.  We  mar  romfut 
an  evening  scene  of  the  same  kind,  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  ii.  488—495. — TnYxa. 

It  is  impossible  to  forbear  remarking  that  the  preceding  description  exhibita  some  of  the 
finest  lines  which  Milton  has  written  in  all  his  poems. — Jos.  Waaton. 

i  In  wonted  shape. 
That  is,  in  his  own  proper  shape,  and  not  under  any  disguise,  aa  at  each  of  the  foi 
times  when  he  appeared  to  our  blessed  Lord. — Dunstxr. 
Compare  "  Par.  Lost,"  b.  iv.  819. 

Bo  started  up  in  his  own  shape  the  ficnd.—Tuoo. 
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Fair  morning  yet  betides  thee,  Son  of  God, 

After  a  dismal  night :  I  heard  the  wrack, 

As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle ;  but  myself 

Was  distant ;  and  these  flaws  '^,  though  mortals  fear  them 

As  dangerous  to  the  pillar'd  frame  of  heaven  \  ^ 

Or  to  the  earth's  dark  basis  underneath, 

Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable 

And  harmless,  if  not  wholesome,  as  a  sneeze 

To  man's  less  universe,  and  soon  are  gone : 

Yet,  as  being  ofltimes  noxious  where  they  light  *^ 

On  man,  beast,  plant,  wasteful  and  turbulent, 

Like  turbulencies  in  the  afiairs  of  men. 

Over  whose  heads  they  roar,  and  seem  to  point. 

They  oft  fore-signify  and  threaten  ill : 

This  tempest  at  this  desert  most  was  bent ;  *^ 

Of  men  at  thee,  for  only  thou  here  dwell'st. 

Did  I  not  tell  thee,  if  thou  didst  reject 

The  perfect  season  offer  d  with  my  aid  ™ 

To  win  thy  destined  scat,  but  wilt  prolong 

All  to  the  push  of  fate,  pursue  thy  way  *'** 

Of  gaining  David's  throne,  no  man  knows  when. 

For  both  the  when  and  how  is  nowhere  told  ? 

Thou  shalt  be  what  thou  art  ordain'd,  no  doubt ; 

For  angels  have  proclaim'd  it,  but  concealing   - 

The  time  and  means.     £ach  act  is  rightliest  done,  ^'^ 

Not  when  it  must,  but  when  it  may  be  best : 

If  thou  observe  not  this,  be  sure  to  find, 

What  I  foretold  thee  ",  many  a  hard  assay 

Of  dangers,  and  adversities,  and  pains, 

£re  thou  of  IsraeFs  sceptre  get  fast  hold ;  **^ 

Whereof  this  ominous  night,  that  closed  thee  round, 
I  So  many  terrors,  yoices,  prodigies, 

'  May  warn  thee,  as  a  sure  foregoing  sign. 

k  These  fiates, 
**  Flaw  **  is  a  Ma-term,  as  Mr.  Dunster  observes,  for  a  sudden  storm  or  gust  of  wind. 
See  <<  Pv.  Lost,"  b.  x.  697.-— Tonn. 

1  As  dangerous  to  the  pittar'd/yame  qfhtaven. 
So  also  *'  Comas,"  v.  597. 

IfthisfaU, 
The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottennesa. 

In  both,  no  doubt,  alluding  to  Job,  xivi.  11.     "  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are 
•stonished  at  his  reproof." — Thybb.. 

•  Did  i  not  tell  thee,  if  thou  didst  reject 
The  perfect  season  offered  teilh  my  aid,  itc. 
Here  is  tomethii^  to  be  understood  after  "Did  I  not  tell  thee?**  The  thing  told  we  may 
Mppose  to  be  what  Satan  had  before  said,  b.  iii.  351. 
\  Thy  kingdom,  though  foretold 

By  prophet  or  by  angel,  unless  thou 
Endeavour,  as  tiiy  father  David  did, 
Thou  never  shalt  ohtafn,  Ac. — DuNsraR. 

B  IFTiat  I/vretold  thee,  Ac. 
See  ver.  374,  and  ver.  381  to  vcr.  389  of  this  book. — Dunster. 
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\^  of  God  by  wice  from  heaven  % 
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So  talk'd  he,  while  the  Son  of  God  went  on 
And  Btay'd  not,  but  in  brief  him  answer  d  thus :  ^ 

Me  worse  than  wet  thou  find'st  not ;  other  harm. 
Those  terrours,  which  thou  speak'st  of,  did  me  none  : 
I  never  fear'd  they  could,  though  noising  loud 
And  threatening  nigh  :  what  they  can  do,  as  signs 
Betokening,  or  ill  boding,  I  contemn  ** 

As  false  portents,  not  sent  from  God,  but  thee  : 
Who,  knowing  I  shall  reign  past  thy  preventing, 
Obtrudest  thy  offer  d  aid,  that  I,  accepting. 
At  least  might  seem  to  hold  all  power  of  thee. 
Ambitious  spirit !  and  wouldst  be  thought  my  God ;  ^ 

And  storm'st  refused,  thinking  to  terrify 
Me  to  thy  will !  desist,  (thou  art'discern'd. 
And  toil'st  in  vain)  nor  me  in  vain  molest. 

To  whom  the  fiend,  now  swoln  with  rage,  replied : 
Then  hear,  O  Son  of  David,  virgin-bom,  *" 

For  Son  of  God  to  me  is  yet  in  doubt"  ; 
Of  the  Messiah  I  have  heard  foretold 
By  all  the  prophets ;  of  thy  birth  at  length. 
Announced  by  Gabriel,  with  the  first  I  knew ; 
And  of  the  angelick  song  in  Betlilehem  field,  *** 

On  thy  birth-night  that  sung  thee  Saviour  bom. 
From  that  time  seldom  have  I  ceased  to  eye 
Thy  infancy,  thy  chUdhood,  and  thy  youth  ; 
Thy  manhood  last,  though  yet  in  private  bred ; 
Till  at  the  ford  of  Jordan,  whither  all  "• 

Flock'd  to  the  Baptist,  I  among  the  rest, 
(Though  not  to  be  baptized)  by  voice  from  heaven 
Heard  thee  pronounced  the  Son  of  God  beloved. 

"  Then  hear,  0  San  (if  David,  rirfiin4tom. 
For  Son  (^fOod  to  me  u  yet  in  do^M, 

That  Satan  should  seriously  address  our  Lord  as  **  ▼irgin-bom,**  becaose  be  etitcftaiatd 
doubts  whether  he  was  in  any  respect  the  Son  of  God,  is  palpably  inconsequcat.  "  To  W 
bom  of  a  virgin/*  Mr.  Gallon  observes,  from  bishop  Pearson  in  a  subsequent  note,  **  u  not 
so  fax  above  the  production  of  all  mankind,  as  to  place  our  Lord  in  that  Angular  eminence 
which  must  be  attributed  to  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.'*  But  it  must  be  reeoUecied 
that  the  subject  of  this  poem  is  a  trial  ad  probandum  whether  the  person  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  was  really  the  Messiah  :  to  acknowledge  therefore  that  be  was  beyond  all 
dispute  bom  of  a  vii^n,  and  had  thereby  fulfilled  so  material  a  prophecy  reqiectinp  the 
Messiah y  would  be  to  admit  in  some  degree  the  point  in  question  :  and  however  ^  vii^gia- 
bom  "  might  not  be  supposed  to  ascertain  in  any  degree  the  claim  to  the  Mcasaaluihip,  atiU 
it  could  never  be  used  in  an  address  to  our  Lord  meant  to  lower  bim  to  mere  man.  *  Soo 
of  David/'  single  and  by  itself,  was  an  expression  that  Satan  might  be  expected  to  mev, 
when,  characterising  our  Lord  as  a  mere  human  being,  be  professed  to  disbelieve  that  be 
was  the  Son  of  God,  born  in  a  miraculous  manner  of  a  pure  virgin,  as  it  was  foneUdd  tJbe 
Messiah  siiould  be.  *'  Vii|pn-bom  "  then  must  be  considered  as  intended  to  be  hjg^y 
sarcastic  :  it  is  an  epithet  of  the  most  pointed  derision ;  resembling  the  "  Hail,  king  of  the 
Jews  !  and  they  smote  him  with  their  hands.'*  It  is  that  species  of  blasphemous  insult, 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  arch-fiend,  who  at  the  opening  of  the  speech  is  described 
**  swoln  with  rage.** — Ddnstxr. 

Dr.  Joseph  Warton  is  also  of  opinion,  that  ^  ^rgin-bom  **  is  here  a  highly  sarcsitieal 
expression. — Toon. 
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Thenceforth  I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 

And  narrower  scrutiny,  that  I  roight  learn  *'^ 

In  what  degree  or  meaning  thou  art  call'd 

The  Son  of  God ;  which  bears  no  single  sense. 

The  son  of  God  I  also  am,  or  was ; 

And  if  I  was,  I  am ;  relation  stands : 

All  men  are  sons  of  God ;  yet  thee  I  thought  '^ 

In  some  respect  far  higher  so  declared : 

Therefore  I  watch'd  thy  footsteps  from  that  hour, 

And  follow'd  thee  still  on  to  thb  waste  wild ; 

Where,  by  all  best  conjectures,  I  collect 

Thou  art  to  be  my  fatal  enemy :  ''^ 

Good  reason  then,  if  I  before-hand  seek 

To  understand  my  adversary,  who 

And  what  he  is ;  his  wisdom,  power,  intent ; 

By  pari  or  composition,  truce  or  league. 

To  win  him,  or  win  from  him  what  I  can :  "" 

And  opportunity  I  here  have  had 

To  try  thee,  sift  thee,  and  confess  have  found  thee 

Proof  against  all  temptation  p,  as  a  rock 

Of  adamant,  and,  as  a  centre,  firm ; 

To  the  utmost  of  mere  man  both  wise  and  good,  "^ 

Not  more ;  for  honours,  riches,  kingdoms,  glory. 

Have  been  before  contemn'd,  and  may  again. 

Therefore  to  know  what  more  thou  art  than  man, 

Worth  naming  Son  of  Grod  by  icpice  from  heaven  % 

Another  method  I  must  now  begin. 

So  saying,  he  caught  him  up,  and,  without  wing 
Of  hippogrif,  bore  through  the  air  sublime. 
Over  the  wilderness  and  o'er  the  plain ; 
Till  underneath  them  fair  Jerusalem, 
The  holy  city',  lifted  high  her  towers^, 

P  Proqf  against  all  temptation. 
Compare  ^nser,  **  F«er.  Qu.*'  i.  ri.  4. 

But  words,  and  lookes,  and  sighs,  she  did  abhore. 
As  rock  of  diamond  stedfast  eTermore. 

<*  Rock  of  adamant"  is  a  phrase  in  Sandys's  «  Job/'  p.  29,  ed.  1641,  and  in  Shirley's 
^  Imposture/'  p.  67,  ed.  1652.— Tonn. 

4  What  more  thou  art  than  man^ 
Worth  naming  Son  c/Ood  by  voice  from  heaven. 
See  Bishop  Peorvon  "on  the  Creed/'  p.  106. — Calton. 

r  Without  teing 
Ofhippogrif. 
Here  Milton  designed  a  reflection  upon  the  Italian  poets,  and  particularly  upon  Ariosto. 
Ariocto  frequently  makes  use  of  the  hippogrif  to  convey  his  heroes  from  place  to  place. — 

NtWTOH, 

Nut  intended,  as  Dr.  Newton  supposes,  as  a  reflection  upon  the  Italian  poets ;  but  as  an 
allnsion  merely  to  his  favourite  Ariosto^  whose  charming  fancies  ho  could  not  forget  even 
to  his  old  age. — Jos.  Warton. 

•  The  holy  city, 

Jerusalem  is  frequently  so  called  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  also  called  the  **  holy  city  " 
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And  higher  yet  the  glorious  temple  rear'd 

Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  mount 

Of  alabaster,  topt  with  golden  spires : 

There,  on  the  highest  pinnacle,  he  set 

The  Son  of  God  " ;  and  added  thus  in  soom :  '^ 

There  stand,  if  thou  wilt  stand ;  to  stand  upright 
Will  ask  thee  skill :  I  to  thy  Father  s  house 
Have  brought  thee,  and  highest  pkced :  highest  is  beat : 
Now  show  thy  progeny  ;  if  not  to  stand. 

Cast  thyself  down ;  srfely,  if  Son  of  God  :  *** 

For  it  is  written, — He  will  give  command 
Concerning  thee  to  his  angels :  in  their  hands 
They  shall  uplift  thee,  lest  at  any  time 
Thou  chance  to  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 

To  whom  thus  Jesus :  Also  it  is  written,  ** 

Tempt  not  the  Lord  thy  God.     He  said,  and  stood  *  : 
But  Satan,  smitten  with  amazement,  fell. 
As  when  Earth's  son,  Antssus*,  (to  compare 
Small  things  with  greatest')  in  Irassa '  stroye 
With  Jove's  Alcides  *,  and,  oft  foil'd,  still  rose  %  * 

by  St  Matthe\(P,  who  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  converts ;  bat  by  bim  anl;, 
of  the  four  Evangelists. — Dunster. 

t  Lifted  high  her  towert, 
Sandys,  describing  Jerusalem,  gives  a  minate  account  of  the  remarkable  height  of  ber 
varioas  towers ;  some  of  which,  he  adds,  were  topped  with  spires^  as  Milton  says,  ver.  548. 
See  his  «  Travels,*'  edit.  1615,  pp.  156,  157.— Todd. 

«  Thertf  on  the  highest  pinnaeUt  he  eel 
The  Son  <^  God. 
He  has  chosen  to  follow  the  order  observed  by  St.  Luke,  in  placing  this  temptation  \msX ; 
because  if  he  had,  with  St.  Matthew,  introduced  it  in  the  middle,  it  would  have  broke  tint 
fine  thread  of  moral  reasoning,  which  is  observed  in  the  coarse  of  the  other  temptatioiu. — 
Thysr. 

V  Tempt  not  ike  Lord  tky^  Qod*    He  eaid,  and  iiood. 
Here  is  what  we  may  call,  after  Aristotle,  the  avayvtupuns,  or  the  discovery.     Christ 
declares  himself  to  be  the  Go<l  and  Lord  of  the  tempter  ;  and  to  prove  it,  atanda  nptm  tbe 
pinnacle.     This  was  evidently  the  pool's  meaning. — Calton. 

w  EarVi**  eont  AntaeuM. 
This  simile  in  the  person  of  the  poet  is  amazingly  fine. — Warburtox. 

«  (To  compare 
Small  things  usith  greatest.) 
This  is  the  third  time  Milton  has  imitated  Viigirs  "^sic  parvis  componcre  magna  •olcliRflR,'* 
— Kcl.  i.  24.    See  "  Paradise  Lost,*'  b.  ii.  92} ;  b.  x.  30G.    Some  such  mode  of  qoafifjinp 
common  similes  is  necessary  to  a  poet  writing  on  divine  subjects. — DrNsmt. 

7  In  Irassa. 

Antspus  dwelt  at  the  city  Irassa,  according  to  Pindar  ;  but  it  was  not  there  thmt  iar 
wrestled  with  Hercules,  but  at  Lixos,  according  to  Pliny,  *'  Kat.  Hist."  lib.  v.  cap.  I, — 
Mkadowcourt. 

«  With  Jove*s  Alddfs. 

There  were  so  many  Hercules  in  the  Grecian  mythology  and  history,  that  it 
sary  to  specify  when  the  principal  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena, 
Thus  Cicero,  **  I>e  Nat.  Deor."  lib.  iii.  16  : — "  Quanquam  quem  potimmum  HerraU 
colamus,  scire  sane  vclim  ;  plures  cnim  nobis  tradunt  ii,  qui  interiorta  acratantur  rt 
ditns  litcras ;  antiquissimum  Jovo  natum.*'     Yarro  says  there  vrcre  forty-three  Hemilca^ 
It  may  be  observed,  that,  though  Hercules  the  son  of  Jupiter  ia  introduced  with  pwyiietT, 
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Receiving  from  his  mother  Earth  new  strength  \ 

Fresh  from  his  fall,  and  fiercer  grapple  join  d ; 

Throttled  at  length  in  the  air,  expired  and  fell : 

So,  after  many  a  foil,  the  tempter  proud. 

Renewing  fresh  assaults  amidst  his  pride,  ^^^ 

Fell  whence  he  stood  to  see  his  victor  fall : 

And  as  that  Theban  monster  %  that  proposed 

Her  riddle,  and  him  who  solved  it  not  devour  d  ; 

That  once  found  out  and  solved,  for  grief  and  spite 

Cast  herself  headlong  from  the  Ismenian  sfeep :  '^^ 

So,  struck  with  dread  and  anguish,  fell  the  fiend ; 

And  to  his  crew,  that  sat  consulting,  brought 

(Joyless  triumphals  of  his  hoped  success) 

Ruin,  and  desperation,  and  dismay, 

Who  durst  so  proudly  tempt  the  Son  of  God. 

So  Satan  fell ; — and  straight  ^  a  fiery  globe 

Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh. 

Who  on  their  plumy  vans  received  him  soft 

From  his  uneasy  station,  and  upbore, 

As  on  a  floating  couch  %  through  the  blithe  air  ^ : 
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, '  the  BOB  of  Jupiter  bj  Alcmena  had  no  right  to  be  called  Alcides ;  tint  being  the  proper 
name  of  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  whose  father  was  Alc«u8  :  and  yet  Virgil  also  refers  to 
Alcidrs  as  the  son  of  Jore,  **  JEn.**  vi.  123. — DuNSTEn. 

1 !  •  And,  dtfi  /otrd,  ttm  rote. 

■1  Thus  in  Tasso,  where  the  soldan  Solyman  is  slain  by  Rinaldo,  the  resistance  he  had 

!      before  made  is  compared  to  that  of  Antssns,  in  his  contest  with  Hercules,  "  Gier.  Lib." 

C.   XX.  St   108. DUKSTEH. 

^  Rectivingfrom  hit  mother  Earth  new  ttrength. 
\  So  in  Lncsn,  it.  598  :— 

Hoc  quoque  tarn  vastas  cumulavit  munere  vires 
^  Terra  sui  fcEtus,  quod,  cum  tetigen*  parentem, 

.  Jam  defuQcta  vigent  renovato  robore  membra. — Dunbtkr. 

^  And  a*  that  Theban  monsUr,  dec. 
I  The  Sphinx,  who^  on  her  riddle  being  solved  by  (Edipus,  threw  herself  into  the  Sea. — 

j '     Newtov. 
I  ^  So  Satan  fell .-  and  itraipht.  Sec. 

Thns  in  G.  Fletcher's  **  Christ's  Triumph  on  Karth/*  where  Presumption  is  personified, 
and  reprweated  as  in  vain  tempting  our  blessed  Lord,  st.  xxxviii : 

' .  But,  when  she  saw  her  siieech  prevnilcd  naught. 

Herself  she  tumbled  headlong  to  the  floor ; 
But  him  the  angels  on  their  feathers  caught. 

And  to  an  airy  mountain  nimbly  bore. — Dunbtxr. 

There  is  a  peculiar  softness  and  delicacy  in  this  description,  and  neither  circumstances 

I      nor  words  could  be  better  selected  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  easy  and  gentle  descent 

of  our  Saviour,  and  to  take  from  the  imagination  that  horror  and  uneasiness  which  it  is 

naturally  filled  with  in  contemplating  the  dangerous  and  uneasy  situation  he  was  left  in. — 

TsYRft. 

*  Who  on  their  plumjf  vant  received  him  tqft 
From  his  uneatjf  station t  and  upbore. 
As  on  a  floating  eoueh,  &c. 
If  this  description  is  not  from  any  famous  painting,  it  is  certainly  a  subject  for  one :  but 
the  grammatical  inaccuracy  here,  I  am  afraid,  cannot  be  palliated.     "  Him,"  according  to 
I     the  common  construction  of  language,  certainly  must  refer  to  Satan,  the  person  last  men- 
tioned.    The  intended  sense  of  the  passage  cannot  indeed  be  misunderstood  ;  but  we  grieve 
'    to  find  any  inaccuracy  in  a  part  of  the  poem  so  eminently  beautiful. — Dunstkr. 
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Thm,  in  a  flowery  Talley,  set  him  down 
On  a  green  bank,  and  set  before  him  spread 
A  table  of  celestial  food' ,  divine 
Ambroaal  fruits,  fetch'd  from  the  tree  of  life, 
And,  firom  the  foont  of  lifo,  ambrosial  drink. 
That  soon  refreshed  him  wearied,  and  repair  d    - 
What  hanger,  if  anght  hanger,  had  impair*d, 
Or  thirst ;  and,  as  he  fed,  aDgelick  quires 
Song  heavenly  anthems  of  his  victory  ** 
Over  temptation  and  the  tempter  proud : 

True  image  of  the  Father  ^ ;  whether  throned 
In  the  bosom  of  bliss ',  and  light  of  light 

'  T%nmffk  ae  blithe  air. 

*Blit1ie  air  **  is  similar  to  '*  buxom  air,"  Paradise  Lost,  h.  ii.  842  :  b.  ▼.  270.  Bat  1 
coDoeiTv  it  to  bave  a  fiutber  meaning,  cbeerful,  or  pleased  with  its  burden ;  and  it  ftrikct 
me  as  an  intended  contrast  to  a  passage  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,**  describing  the  ftigfct  of 
Satan,  at  the  time  be  fixst  rises  from  the  burning  lake,  when  *^  the  dusky  air  is  loaded  vitli 
bis  wrtght,"  b.  i.  226. — Dcnstkr. 

I  bombij  apprehend  that  '^  blithe  air  "  is  not  similar  to  **  buxom  air ; "  for  **  buxom  " 
8igni6es  yielding,  or  flexible ;  and  is,  in  this  sense,  the  accustomed  epithet  to  air  among  o«ir 
elder  poets :  but  the  poet  wrote  **  blithe  air,"  in  reference  perhaps  to  the  **  fair  noniin^ 
after  a  dismal  n%|bt ;  the  clouds  being  now  chased,  and  the  winds  laid  ; "  and  the  air  roo- 
scquentlj  "blithe,**  light  and  pure;  the  epithet  *^*  blithe'*  finely  expressing  what  he  asp 
of  the  pure  air  of  Farai^  *^  Parsdise  Lost.*'  b.  iv.  154  :— 

to  the  heart  impires 
Yemal  delight  and  Joy,  able  Co  drive 
All  sadness  but  deqwir.— Todo. 

Here  are  difficulties  made  about  what  is  sufficiently  obvious, 

t  And  set  b^ore  him  wpnMd 
A  tabU  i^fetUMtial/ood,  dec. 
Here  is  much  resemblance  to  a  stanza  of  G.  Fletcher,  **  Christ's  Triumph,"  &e.  sL  61 : — 

But  to  their  Lord,  now  musing  in  his  thought, 
I  A  heavenly  volley  of  light  angds  flew. 

And  from  his  Father  him  a  banquet  brought 

Through  the  fine  element ;  for  well  they  knew 

After  his  lenten  fast  he  hungry  grew ; 

And,  as  he  fed,  the  holy  quires  combine 
I  To  sing  a  hymn  6f  the  celestial  trine. — ^Dumraii. 

^  Anpeliek  quires 
SuHff  heaventy  antkewts  nfhis  victory,  ftc. 
As  Milton,  in  his  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  had  represented  the  angels  anging  triumph  vfoo 
the  Messiah*s  victory  over  the  rebel  angels ;  so  here  again,  with  the  same  propriety,  thry 
are  described  celebrating  his  success  against  temptation  ;  and  to  be  sure^  be  could  not  fasTr 
possibly  concluded  his  work  with  greater  dignity  and  solemnity,  or  more  agreeablj  to  the 
rules  of  poetic  decorum. — ^Thykr. 

i  True  image  qftke  Father,  &c. 
Cedite  Romani  scriptores,  cedite  Graii. 
All  the  poems  that  ever  were  written  must  yield,  even  **  Paradise  Lost  *'  must  jidd,  to 
tlie  ^\ Regained,**  in  the  grandeur  of  its  close.  Christ  stands  triumphant  on  the  pointed 
eminence :  the  demon  fells  with  amazement  and  terror,  on  this  full  proof  of  his  being  the 
very  Son  of  God,  whose  thunder  forced  him  out  of  heaven  :  the  blessed  angels  rtcrin 
new  knowledge  :  they  behold  a  sublime  truth  established,  which  was  a  secret  to  then  st 
the  beginning  of  the  temptation  :  and  the  great  discovery  gives  a  proper  opening  to  their 
hymn  on  the  victory  of  Christ,  and  the  defeat  of  the  tempter. — Calton. 

i  Whether  throned 
In  the  bosom  t\f  bliss. 
Thus,  in  <<  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iii.  238,  the  Son  of  God  says  to  the  Father :— 
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Conceiving;  or,  remote  from  heaven,  enshrined 

In  fleshly  tabernacle,  and  human  form^, 

Wandering  the  wilderness ;  whatever  place, 

Habit,  or  state,  or  motion^,  still  expressing 

The  Son  of  God,  with  godlike  force  endued 

Against  the  attempter  of  thy  Father  s  throne. 

And  thief  of  Paradise  ^ !  Him  long  of  old 

Thou  didst  debel  "*,  and  down  from  heaven  cast 

With  all  his  army :  now  thou  hast  avenged 

Supplanted  Adam,  and,  by  vanquishing 

Temptation,  hast  regdn'd  lost  Paradise, 

And  frustrated  the  conquest  fraudulent. 

He  never  more  henceforth  will  dare  set  foot 

In  Paradise  to  tempt ;  his  snares  are  broke"  : 

For  though  that  seat  of  earthly  bliss  be  failed, 

A  fairer  Paradise  is  founded  now 

For  Adam  and  his  chosen  sons,  whom  thou, 

A  Saviour,  art  come  down  to  re-install. 

Where  they  shall  dwdl  secure,  when  time  sliall  be, 

I,  for  his  Bftke,  will  leave 
Thy  hOMm,  and  thia  glory  next  to  thee ; 

and  the  Father,  in  reply,  ver.  305  : — 

Because  thou  hast,  though  throned  in  highest  hliss 
Equal  to  God,  dec 

The  Son  of  God,  after  baying  descended  to  earth  to  pass  sentence  on  fallen  man,  is 
likemie  samilarly  described  returning  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  b.  z.  325. — Dunstek. 

i  Enshrined 
InJletMp  (abemaele,  and  human  form. 
St.  John,  i.  14.  lays,  Kai  6  AAyot  ffhp^  iy4y^o,  ical  iaieipm<rw  iv  iiftlp, — which,  lite- 
rally timnslated,  is,  **  the  Word  ivas  made  flesh,  and  tabernacled  among  us.**  St.  Paul,  2 
Cor.  ▼.  1,  t«rms  the  body,  or  the  human  form,  "  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle." 
That  also  our  author,  in  his  Ode  ^  On  the  Passion  V* — 

He,  sovrsn  priest,  stooping  bis  regal  head, 
That  dropp'd  with  odorous  oil  down  his  fair  eyes. 
Poor  fleshly  tabernacle  entered.^DiiwsTss. 

k  Whatever  ptaee. 
Habit,  or  state,  or  motion, 
I  cannot  think  with  Dr.  Newton,  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  Horace,  Ep.  i.  zvii.  23  : — 

Omnia  Aristlppum  deonit  color,  et  status,  et  re8.--Jo8.  Warton. 
No  :  the  ** habit,  state,  or  motion,"  here  refer  to  the  look,  the  mien,  the  '^habitus  oris 
et  Tultus,"  of  Cicero  ;  and  to  the  posture,  or  attitude,  of  the  person.     See  *'  Paradise 
Lost,**  iz.  673  :  and  so  Qnintilian  — **  Ut  in  statuis  atque  picturis  videmus  Tariari  habitus, 
Tultus,  status." — Todd. 

>  And  iki^^  Paradise. 
Thus,  ^  Parsdise  Lost,**  b.  it.  192»  where  Satan  first  enters  Paradise  : — *^  So  clomb  this 
first  grand  thi«f  into  God's  fold." — DuKSTn. 

The  phnse  probably  owes  its  origin  to  St.  John,  z.  1 : — ^  He  that  entereth  not  in  by 
the  door  to  the  sheepfold,  hut  climbetb  up  some  other  xmy,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber. 
— TooD. 

■  Thou  didst  debel. 
riigil,  *•  Mxk/*  vi.  853  :— «  Dcbellare  supcrbos."— Nzwrow. 

"  His  snares  are  broke. 
^Onr  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler :  the  snare  is  broken,"  &e. 
Pialm  czziv.  7. — Dumsteb. 
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TJ.*  4nA//r/jMS  of  tli#r  O***^",  are  crjpc«aE'«T  irai<Trd  is  csr  *«K^ti  *^  pcMKMcd  vitk  t 
Hi-v.!  ,^  At  A  IkiKyUtn  u  df^cr.Vd  -  tL€  fihri^oa  of  derik.  wrf  tbc  boM  of  cm?  fbul 
*f/.rit/'  lUr.  z«.ti.  '2« — DcsftTBu 

«  Tilling  tkry  A^Mf,  Ac 
f(ri»  Maitt,  Tiii.  28.  tad  four  following  Term  ;  mbd  Rcr. 

«  IWswJIia  Lort/'  b,  xii.  311  :-~ 

Who  dMil  ^[nea 
Th«  adTenwy-wrpcDt,  and  btiof  teek. 
Throng  tbe  worid'a  wfldcmeM,  loog- 
Hftf •  to  etonuU  ParadlM  of  rest— DrmrKs. 

M«y  T  v«>ntijr<«  to  ulj,  that  I  think  this  line,  tbe  last  of  tbe  triamphant  song  of  tU 
ari(f«*U,  would  have  hctn  a  fine  and  forcible  concluaion  of  the  poem,  without  the  additioo 
of  lilt'  four  following^  which  are  comparatively  feeble? — Joe.  WaaToii. 
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Thos  they  the  Son  of  God,  our  Savioar  meek  % 
Sang  victor,  and,  from  heavenly  feast  refreah'd', 
Brought  on  his  way  with  joy :  he,  nnohserved, 
Home  to  his  mother's  house  private  retum'd '. 

'  Our  BavUntr  nuek. 
^  Lam  of  000 ;  for  I  am  meek,  and  lowlj  of  heart,"  Matt.  xi.  29. — Dunbtbr. 

7  From  heavtnljf  ftatt  refreth'd, 
Milton  formed  his  detcription  of  the  heavenly  feait  from  the  few  words  of  Matt.  iv.  11: 
— ^And,  behold,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him."     Compare  v.  587,  &c.     Let 
it  be  added,  that  a  more  pleacing  commentary  on  the  expression  of  the  Evangelist  could 
not  have  been  penned.-»ToDo. 

*  It  haa  bc«n  obeenred  of  almost  all  the  great  epic  poems,  that  they  fall  off  and  become 
langnid  in  the  conduaion.  This  last  book  of  the  "  Paradise  Regained*'  is  one  of  the  finest 
condosiona  of  a  poem  that  can  be  produced.  They  who  talk  of  our  author's  genius  being 
in  the  decline  when  he  wrote  his  second  poem,  and  who  therefore  turn  from  it,  as  from  a 
dry  proaaic  composition,  are,  I  will  venture  to  say,  no]  judges  of  poetry.  With  a  fancy 
such  as  Milton*s,  it  must  have  been  more  difficult  to  forbear  poetic  decorations,  than  to 
fomi«h  them  ;  and  a  glaring  profusion  of  ornament  would,  I  conceive,  have  more  decidedly 
betrayed  the  pceta  $ene$censy  than  a  want  of  it.  The  first  book  of  tlie  <<  Paradise  Lost** 
abounds  in  similes,  and  is,  in  other  respects,  as  elevated  and  sublime  as  any  in  the  whole 
poem :  bnt  here  the  poet's  plan  was^otally  different.  Though  it  may  be  said  of  the  "  Para- 
dise Regained/*  as  I^nginus  has  said  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  that  it  is  the  epilogue  of  the 
preceding  poem ;  still  the  design  and  conduct  of  it  is  as  different  as  that  of  the  "  Georgics" 
firom  the  ^*  ^oeid.**  The  ^  Paradise  Rqpiined*'  has  something  of  the  didactic  character  :  it 
teachct  not  merely  by  the  general  moral,  and  by  the  character  and  conduct  of  its  hero ;  but 
has  also  many  positive  precepts  everywhere  interspersed.  It  is  written  for  the  most  part 
io  a  style  admirably  condensed,  and  with  a  studied  reserve  of  ornament:  it  is  ncvertbeless 
illuniinated  with  beauties  of  the  most  captivating  kind.  Its  leading  feature  throughout  is 
that  "  excellence  of  composition,"  which,  as  lord  Monboddo  justly  observes,  so  eminently 
disttngnished  the  writings  of  the  andenti ;  and  in  which,  of  all  modem  authors,  Milton  j 
most  resembles  them. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  book  the  argument  of  the  poem  is  considerably  advanced. 
Satan  appears  hopeless  of  success,  but  still  persisting  in  his  enterprise  :  the  desperate  folly 
and  vain  pertinadty  of  this  conduct  are  perfectly  well  exemplified  and  illustrated  by  three 
sppodte  similes,  each  snccessivoly  rising  in  beauty  above  the  other.  The  business  of  the 
temptation  being  thus  reanmed,  the  tempter  takes  our  Lord  to  the  western  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  shows  to  him  Italy,  the  situation  of  which  the  poet  marks  with  singular 
secuncy ;  and,  having  traced  the  Tiber  from  its  source  in  the  Apennines  to  Rome,  he 
briefly  enumerates  the  most  conspicuous  objects  that  may  be  supposed  at  first  to  strike  the 
eye  on  a  distant  view  of  this  celebrated  dty.  Satan  now  becomes  the  speaker ;  and,  in  an 
admirably  descriptive  speech,  points  out  more  particularly  the  magnificeut  public  and  pri- 
vate buUdings  of  andent  Rome,  descanting  on  the  splendour  and  power  of  its  state,  which 
He  particularly  exemplifies  in  the  superb  pomp  with  which  their  provincial  magistrates  pro- 
ceed to  thdr  respective  governments ;  and  in  the  numerous  ambassadors  that  arrive  from 
every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  to  solicit  the  protection  of  Rome  and  the  emperor. 
These  are  two  pictures  of  the  most  highly  finished  kind :  the  numerous  figures  are  in  mo- 
tion before  as  ;  we  absolutely  see 

Pnetors,  proconsuls,  to  their  provinces 

Basting,  or  on  return.  In  robes  of  state, 

Ucton  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 

L^ons  and  cohorts,  &a 

Having  observed  that  such  a  power  as  this  of  Rome  must  reasonably  be  preferred  to  that 
of  the  Parthtans,  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  preceding  book,  and  that  there  were  no 
other  powers  worth  our  Lord's  attention ;  the  temj)ter  now  begins  to  apply  all  this  to  his 
purpose:  by  a  strongly-drawn  description  of  the  vicious  and  detestable  character  of 
Tiherins,  he  shows  how  easy  it  would  be  to  expel  him,  to  take  possession  of  his  throne, 
Wd  to  free  the  Roman  people  from  that  slavery  in  which  they  were  then  held.  This  he 
proffers  to  accomplish  for  our  Lord,  whom  he  incites  to  accept  the  oflfer,  not  only  from  a 
pnodple  of  ambition^  but  as  the  best  means  of  securing  to  himself  his  promised  inheritance, 
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tlie  throne  of  David.     Our  Loid,  in  reply,  wcuotiy  notiom  the  Mpiinento  which  StUn  had 

heen  urging  to  him  ;  and  only  takea  oocaaion,  from  the  description  which  had  been  giten  of 

the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  Rome,  to  arraign  the  superlatively  extravagant  Inzufy 

of  the  Romans^y  and  briefly  to  sum  up  those  vices  and  misconducts  then  rapidly  adTSAcinf 

to  their  height,  which  soon  brought  on  the  decline,  and  in  the  end  effectuated  the  fall,  of 

the  Roman  power.     The  next  object  which  our  author  had  in  Tiew,  in  his  propMcd  dis« 

play  of  heathen  excellence,  was  a  scene  of  a  different,  bat  no  leas  intoxicating  kind ; 

Athens,  in  all  its  pride  of  literature  and  philosophy  ;  but  he  seems  to  hare  been  wellawair 

that  an  immediate  tranation,  frt>m  the  view  of  Rome  to  that  of  Athens,  must  hare 

diminished  the  effect  of  each.     The  intermediate  space  he  has  finely  occupied.     Our  Lotd. 

unmoved  by  the  splendid  scene  displayed  to  captivate  him,  and  having  only  been  led  by  it 

to  notice  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  heathen  world,  in  the  condunon  of  his  speech 

marks  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  power,  by  referring  to  his  own  future  kingdom,  as  that 

which  by  supernatural  means  should  destroy  **  all  monarchies  besides  thrpqgbout  the 

„     world." 

1 1         The  fiend  hereupon,  urged  by  the  violence  of  his  desperation  to  an  indiscretion  which  he 
had  not  before  showed,  endeavours  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  offers,  by  dedaring  that 
the  only  terms,  on  wliich  he  would  bestow  them,  were  those  of  our  LoriTs  ftUing  down 
and  worshipping  him.     To  this  our  Saviour  answers  in  a  speech  of  marked  abhorrenee 
blended  with  contempt.     This  draws  from  Satan  a  reply  of  as  much  art,  and  as  finely 
written,  as  any  in  the  poem  ;  in  which  he  endeavours,  by  an  artful  justification  of  lihnself, 
to  repair  the  indiscretion  of  his  blasphemous  proposal,  and  to  soften  the  effect  of  it  oo  oor 
blessed  Lord,  so  &r  at  lesst  as  to  be  enabled  to  resume  the  process  of  his  enterprise.    The 
transition,  ver.  212,  to  his  new  ground  of  temptation  is  peculiady  happy  :  having  ^ven  op 
all  prospect  of  working  upon  oar  Lord  by  the  incitements  of  ambition,  he  nowcomplimcAts 
him  on  his  predilection  for  wisdom,  and  his  early  display  of  superior  knowledge ;  and  re- 
commends it  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  accompli^ing  his  professed  design  of  refermiog  and 
converting  mankind,  to  cultivate  the  literature  and  philosophy,  for  which  the  most  poUshed 
part  of  the  heathen  world,  and  Greece  in  particular,  was  so  eminent.     This  leads  to  hit 
view  of  Athens ;  which  is  given,  with  singular  effect,  after  the  preceding  dialogue ;  where 
the  blasphemous  rage  of  the  tempter,  and  the  art  with  which  he  endeavours  to  reooter  it, 
serve,  by  the  variety  of  the  subject  and  the  interesting  nature  of  the  circumstance, 
materially  to  relieve  the  preceding  and  ensuing  descriptions.     The  tempter,  re>ttaunf  his 
usual  plausibility  of  language,  now  becomes  the  hierophant  of  the  scene,  which  he  describes 
as  he  shows  it,  with  so  much  accuracy,  that  we  discern  every  object  distinctly  before  m. 
The  general  view  of  Athens,  with  its  most  celebrated  buildings  and  places  of  learned  resort, 
is  beautiful  and  original ;  and  the  description  of  its  musicians,  pueta,  orators,  and  plnlo- 
sophers  is  given  with  the  hand  of  a  vaster,  and  with  all  the  fond  affection  of  an  enthusisst 
in  Greek  literature.     Our  Lord's  reply  is  no  less  admirable ;  particularly  where  be  dispUys 
the  fallacy  of  the  heathen  philosophy,  and  points  out  the  errors  of  its  most  admired  tccts, 
with  the  greatest  acuteness  of  argument,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  noble  strain  of  poctnr. 
His  contrasting  the  poetry  and  policy  of  the  Hebrews  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  on  the 
ground  of  what  had  been  advanced  by  some  learned  men  in  this  respect,  is  highly  too. 
sistent  with  the  argument  of  this  poem  ;  and  is  so  fiir  from  originating  in  that  fanaticism, 
with  which  some  of  his  ablest  commentators  have  chosen  to  brand  our  author ;  that  it 
serves  diily  to  counterbalance  his  preceding  ^ge  on  heathen  liteiuture.     The  next  ipeech 
of  the  tempter,  ver.  36 8»  is  one  of  those  masterpieces  of  plain  composition,  for  whkb 
Milton  is  so  eminent :  the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Lord  are  therrin  foretold  with  an 
energetic  brevity,  that,  on  such  subjects,  has  an  effect  superior  to  the  most  flowery  sod 
decorated  language.     The  dialogue  here  ceases  for  a  short  time.     The  poet,  in  his  ovn 
person,  now  describes,  ver.  394,  Ac,  our  Lord's  being  conveyed  by  Satan  back  to  the 
wilderness,  the  storm  which  the  tempter  there  nuses,  the  tremendous  night  which  our  Und 
passes,  and  the  beautiful  morning  by  which  it  is  succeeded.     How  exquisitely  sublime  sad 
beautiful  is  all  this  !-^Yet  this  is  the  poem,  firom  which  the  ardent  admirers  of  Miltea'i 
other  works  turn,  as  from  a  cold,  uninteresting  composition,  the  produce  of  his  dotage,  of 
a  palsied  hand,  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  pencil  of  poetry  1   The  dialogue  which  ensues,  is 
worthy  of  this  book,  and  carries  on  the  subject  in  the  best  msnner  to  its  concluding  tempts* 
tion.     The  last  speech  of  SaUn  is  particularly  deserving  our  notice.     The  fiend,  now 
"  swoln  with  rage  '*  at  the  repeated  failure  of  his  attacks,  breaks  out  into  a  language  of 

*  Pos8lbly  not  without  a  glance  of  the  poet  at  the  mannsrs  of  our  oouit  at  that  ttaoe. 


gnm  nuult;  profewtng  to  doubt  whether  our  Lord,  whom  he  had  before  frequently 
addieved  u  ihe  Son  of  God,  is  in  uij  my  entitled  to  that  appellation.     From  this 
wantonly  blasphemous  obloquy  he  still  recovers  himself,  and  oflTers,  with  his  usual  art,  a 
qualification  of  what  be  had  last  said,  and  a  justification  of  his  persisting  in  &rther  attempts 
oo  the  DiTiae  Person,  by  whom  he  had  been  so  constantly  foiled.     These  are  the  masterly 
discriminating  touches,  with  which  the  poet  has  admirably  drawn  the  character  of  the 
tempter  :  the  genersl  colouring  is  that  of  plausible  hypocrisy,  through  which,  when  elicited 
by  the  sudden  irritation  of  defeat,  his  diabolical  malignity  frequently  flashes  out,  and  dis- 
plays itself  with  singular  effect.     We  now  come  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem.     The 
tempter  conveys  our  blessed  Lord  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  description  of 
the  holy  city  and  of  the  temple  is  pleasingly  drawn.     Satan  has  now  little  to  say ;  he 
brings  the  question  to  a  decisive  point,  in  which  any  persuasion  of  rhetorical  language  on 
his  part  can  be  of  no  avail ;  he  therefore  speaks  in  his  own  undisguised  person  and  cha- 
ncter,  and  his  language  accordingly  is  that  of  scornful  insult.     The  result  of  the  trial  is 
given  with  the  utmost  brevity  ;  and  its  consequences  are  admirably  painted.     The  despair 
and  &U  of  Satan,  with  its  successive  illustrations,  ver.  562  to  ver.  580,  have  all  the  bold- 
ness of  Salvator  Rosa  ;  while  the  angels  supporting  our  Lord  *'  as  on  a  floating  couch, 
through  the  blithe  air,"  is  a  sweetly  p1<»8ing  and  highly  finished  picture  from  the  pencil  of 
Guido.     The  refreshment  ministered  to  our  Lord  by  the  angels  is  an  intended  and  striking 
emCnst  to  the  luxurious  banquet  with  which  he  had  been  tempted  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  poem.     The  angelic  hymn,  which  concludes  the  book,  is  at  once  poetical  and  scrip- 
tural :  we  may  justly  apply  to  it,  and  to  this  whole  poem,  an  observation,  which  Fuller,  in 
his  "  Worthies  of  Essex,**  first  applied  to  Quarles ;  and  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Headley, 
in  th«  ^  ffiographical  Sketches  **  prefixed  to  bis  "  Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,**  baa  transferred  to  the  only  poet  to  whom  it  is  truly  appropriate : — "  To  mix  the 
wmtcrs  of  Jordan  and  Helicon  in  the  same  cup,  was  reserved  for  the  hand  of  Milton  ;  and 
for  him,  and  him  only,  to  find  the  bays  of  Mount  Olivet  equally  verdant  with  those  of 
Pantassua."     It  may  farther  bo  observed,  that  Milton  is  himself  an  eminent  instance  of 
one  of  his  own  observations  in  bis  ^'  Tractate  of  Education ;"  having  practically  demon- 
strated, what  he  invites  the  juvenile  student  in  poetry  theoretically  to  learn : — ""  what 
religions,  what  glmons,  and  magnificent  use  might  bo  made  of  poetry.** — Dumster. 


REMARKS  ON  MILTON'S  VERSIFICATION. 


Dr.  Johnson  has  written  several  pages  on  Milton's  Tersilieationy  which  haTeleea 
reprinted  by  Todd  as  an  essay  :  the  whole  is  written  in  Johnson's  best  maiUMir ; 
but  I  ventare,  however  presumptuous  it  may  appear,  to  assert  that  it  is  based  ob 
a  theory  wholly  wrong.  Johnson  assumes,  as  many  others  have  dooe,  thai  the 
true  heroic  verse  is  the  iambic  ;  such  as  Dryden,  Pope,  and,  I  mmy  add,  Darwin, 
have  brought  to  perfection  ;  and  that  all  variations  from  the  iambic  foot  are  irre- 
gularities, which  may  be  pardonable  for  variety,  but  are  still  departures  from  the 
rule.  Upon  this  ground,  Milton  is  perpetually  offending  ;  and  that  whieh  is  among 
his  primary  beauties  of  metre  is  turned  into  a  fault. 

Let  me  be  forgiven  for  my  boldness  in  suggesting  and  exemplifying  another 
theory  of  the  great  poet's  versification,  which  I  am  convinced  will  be  found  a  dew 
to  the  pronunciation  of  every  part  of  his  blank  verse,  and  especially  in  **  Paxwfise 
Lost." 

I  believe  that  Milton's  principle  was  to  introduce  into  his  lines  every  variety  of 
metrical  foot  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  poetry,  especially  in  the  lyrics  of 
Horace  ;  such  as  not  merely  iambic,  but  spondee,  dactyl,  trochee,  anapest,  Ac.  ; 
and  that  whoever  reads  his  lines  as  if  they  were  prose,  and  accents  them  as  the 
sense  would  dictate,  will  find  that  they  fall  into  one,  or  rather  several  of  these  feel ; 
often  ending  like  the  Latin,  with  a  half-foot :  wherever  they  do  not,  I  doubt  not 
tluit  it  arises  from  a  different  mode  of  accenting  some  word  from  that  whidi  was 
I  the  usage  in  Milton's  time.  If  there  is  any  attempt  to  read  Milton's  verses  as 
I  iambics,  with  a  mere  occasional  variation  of  the  trochee  and  the  spondee,  they 
I     will  often  sound  very  lame,  instead  of  being,  as  they  really  are,  magnificently 

'     harmonious. 

I 

If  Johnson's  rules  are  adopted,  some  of  Milton's  most  tuneful  lines  become  inbar> 
monious  ;  and,  in  the  same  degree,  one  of  Cowley's,  exquisite  if  properly  scanned* 
but  which  Johnson  exhibits  as  very  faulty — 

And  the  toff  wings  of  peace  cover  him  roimd ; — 

this,  taken  to  be  an  iambic,  is  full  of  false  quantities ;  but  I  assume  the  proper  mode 
of  scanning  it  to  be  this  : — 

And  the  I  soft  wings  |  Of  peace  |  oOTerhlm  |  nmnd: 

viz.,  first,  a  trochee  ;  then  a  spondee  ;  third,  an  iambic  ;  fourth,  a  dactyl ;  fifth, 
a  demi-foot.     Thus  Milton, 

Partaken,  and  nncropt  falls  to  the  grOond. 

should  be  scanned  thus  :•— 

P&rtA^ken,  And  I  QnorOptfAIls  tO  th«  I  gioand. 

first,  an  iambic  ;  second,  an  iambic  ;  third,  a  spondee  ;  fourth,  a  dactyl ;  fifth,  a 
demi-foot. 
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Take  the  following : 

Of  seiue,  whereby  they  hear,  eee,  smell,  touch,  taste, 

which  I  accent  thos : — 

Of  aeiiM,  I  wh«rebf— -they  hftar,  |  sCe,  smell,  |  totkch,  tAste. 

Brat,  an  iamhic ;  second,  a  spondee  ;  third,  an  iambic  ;  fourth,  a  spondee  ;  fifth 
I     a  spondee. 

>l         The  following  lines,  cited  by  Johnson,  I  scan  thus : — 

ij  i.  Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind. 

I  Wisdom  td  I  fOUjr  As  I  nourish  I  m«nt  tO  (  wind. 

'  S.  No  ungrateful  food,  and  food  alike  those  pure. 

NO  flnsrftte|ffll  food  I  tad  food  |  aUke  1  those  pore. 

3.  For  we  have  also  our  evening  and  our  mom. 
FOr  we  I  have  ftlsO  \  oflr  evelning  tad  |  oOr  mom. 

I  4.  Inhospitably,  ud  kills  their  inftat  males. 

I  InfaOelpIUlblf ,  tad  kills  1  their  Inl  ftat  mAles. 

.  5.  And  vital  virtue  infused,  and  vital  warmth. 

And  VI I  (U  virl toe  Inf Qsed  |  tad  vl] til  warmth. 

8.  God  made  thee  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own. 

Ood  made  |  thee  Of  choice  1  his  own,  |  tad  Of  I  Ms  Own. 

.  7>  Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse. 

!,  Ab0|mlnft|ble,  In  ot|terAlbie,  tad  1  wOrse. 

6.  Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire. 

I I  Impel  netrtible,  lm|  paled  with  |  circling  |  flie^ 

9.  To  none  communicable  in  earth  or  heaven. 

TO  nOne  |  eommll|nica|ble  In  earth  |  Or  heaven. 

10.  In  curls  on  either  cheek  play'd :  wings  he  wore. 

I  In  eorls  |  On  ei  |ther  cheek  |  play'd :  wings  |  he  wOre. 

1 1.  Lies  through  the  perplez'd  paths  of  this  drear  wood. 

I  Lies  through  |  the  pOrplex'd  |  paths  Of  |  this  drear  |  wood. 

i  IS.  On  him,  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentick  fire. 


I 


On  him  I  who  had  |  stole  JOve's  I  a0then|tlck  fire. 

la  Univenal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear. 
Unlverisal  reJprOach,  far  |  worse  to  |  bear. 

14.  With  them  firom  bliss  to  the  bottomleBs  deep. 
With  them  I  from  bliss  |  tO  the  |  bottomless  |  deep. 

15.  Frsaent  ?  thus  to  his  son  audibly  spaka. 
Freetat?  |  thosto  )  his  son  |  aodibljr  |  spaka. 

10.  Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart.  | 
Thy  lln|gerlng,  Or  |  with  One  f  stroke  Of  I  thtt  dart 

17*  To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  task. 

TO  do  f  aOght  good  |  never  will  |  be  oQr  I  task. 

18.  Created  hugest,  that  swim  the  ocean  stream. 
Crea(te«lh0ge8t  I  that  swim  |  the  0|ceta  stream. 

19.  Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand, 
came  8ing|lf  where  |  he  stood  |  On  the  bare  I  strtad. 
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80.  flight  from  above,  from  the  loaiitaiB  of  UghL 
Light  from  { tbOve,  1  frOm  the  1  foftotiin  Of  |  light 

81.  ThfaigB  not  reTeal'd»  which  the  Iniislble  Ung. 
ThmganOt  |  rtTeil'd,  (  which  the  |  InTlallbieklng. 


88.  With  thefar  bright  luminaries,  that  aet  and  i 

With  their  I  bright  IQ  [mlnAf riie  th&t  eei  |  ind  rSM. 

Dr.  Johnson^  usnmuig  the  iambic  to  be  the  trae  heroio  measure  of  EogUrii 
poetry,  says  that  Milton  has  seldom  two  pare  lines  together.  So  hr  from  it,  lie 
has  a  long  succession  of  lines  in  every  book  of  unbroken  harmony^  if  we  allow  tbe 
Tariety  of  feet  which  he  undonhtedly  adopted  as  a  system.  The  critie's  hht  pnD> 
dple  of  our  Terse  continually  leads  him  to  blame  as  faulty  what  in  truth  b  har- 
monious :  thus,  haying  said  that  the  elision  of  one  Towel  before  another  beginniag 
the  next  word  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  language^  he  is  often  driven  to  make 
this  elision  by  his  false  rule  ;  as  in  this  line, 

Wiadom  to  folly,  as  nourlahment  to  wind. 

Here  he  cuts  off  the  last  syllable  of  "  folly  "  before  ^  as  :  "  but  the  Tcne  properiy 
scanned,  does  not  requhre  it  to  be  cut^ofT : 

WiadOm  (  to  foljly  isndu|rlahment  |  tO  wind. 

All  that  Johnson  says,  as  to  the  principle  to  be  adopted  on  vaiying  the  paoBei  in 
parts  of  a  verse,  or  of  two  or  more  verses  taken  together,  seems  to  be  whinuMsl 
and  unfounded ;  but  if  true,  would  go  to  render  faulty  what  is  the  real  spell  of 
Milton's  sonorous  variety  of  harmony.  He  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  medical 
harmony  in  a  succession  of  less  than  three  syllables,  and  that  every  pause  ought  in 
itself  to  have  metrical  harmony  ;  and  therefore  that  the  pause  on  a  monoeyUaUe 
at  the  commencement  of  a  line  is  bad.  This  would  condemn  some  of  Miito&*s 
most  musical  lines.  The  truth  is,  that  Milton's  paragraphs  contain  a  socecsaion  of 
varied  pauses  <*  linked  together  "  with  the  most  perfect  skill ;  and  in  not  one  of  the 
places,  where  they  are  censured  by  the  critic,  are  they  any  other  than  beautiful  or 
grand.  In  almost  every  case,  the  sense  demands  that  we  should  lay  tbe  aeeeot 
where  the  metre  demands  it,  unless  we  insist  upon  pure  iambics. 

That  I  may  not  be  considered  unjust  to  Johnson,  I  cite  a  specimen  of  his  remarks, 
in  his  own  words  :  <<  When  a  single  syllable  is  cut  off  from  the  rest,  it  most  either 
be  united  to  the  line  with  which  the  sense  connects  it,  or  sounded  alone  :  if  it  be 
united  to  the  other  line,  it  corrupts  its  harmony  ;  if  disjoined,  it  roust  stand  alone, 
and  with  regard  to  music,  be  superfluous ;  for  there  is  no  harmony  in  a  sin^jb 
sound,  because  it  has  no  proportion  to  another  ;** — 

Hypocrites  au8t<ffely  talk, 
Defaming  ae  impure  what  Ood  declares 
Pure ;  and  commands  to  eome,  leaves  firee  to  all. 

Here  the  emphatic  word  ''pure**'  derives  double  force  from  its  pcaitioD.  Hie 
other  passages  next  cited  by  Johnson  are  pre-eminently  beautiful  I  am  utterly 
astonished  at  Johnson's  want  of  ear  and  of  taste  on  this  occasion. 

Todd  very  justly  says,  that  **  the  fineness  of  Milton's  pauses,  and  flow  of  hk 
verses  into  each  other,  eminently  appears  in  the  vety  entrance  of  hb '  Paradise 

*  Todd  has  cited  an  excellent  observation,  contrary  to  this,  from  T.  Bheridan^  **  Lecttm:*  so 
the  Art  of  Reading,"  vol  ii.  p.  8fi8. 
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Lost,'  in  the  first  lines  of  which,  the  same  numbers,  in  every  respect,  are  hardly 
cooe  repeated ;  as  Mr.  Say  has  obsenred  in  his  '  Remarks  on  the  Numbers  of 
Paradise  Lost/  1745,  p.  126.*" 

But  aa  Johnson  can  never  write  long  without  wiitiag  some  things  justly  and 
powerfully,  I  cannot  refrain  from  citing  the  following  passages  : — 

**  It  haa  been  long  observed,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  is  vague  and  undefined,  dif. 
ferent  in  different  minds,  and  diversified  by  time  and  place,''  &c. 

'^  It  is  in  many  eases  apparent  that  this  quality  is  merely  relative  and  compara- 
tive ;  that  we  pronounce  things  beautiful,  because  they  have  something,  which  we 
agree,  for  whatever  reason,  to  call  beauty,  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  have  been 
acenstomed  to  find  it  in  other  things  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  that  we  transfer  the 
epithet  as  our  knowledge  increases,  and  appropriate  it  to  higher  excellence,  when 
higher  excellence  comes  within  our  view.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  writing  is  of 
this  kind ;  and  therefore  Boileau  justly  remarks,  that  the  books  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  been  admired  through  all  the  changes  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  soffered,  from  the  various  evolutions  of  knowledge,  and  the  prevalence 
of  eontrary  customs,  have  a  better  claim  to  our  regard  than  any  modem  can  boast ; 
beeaaae  the  long  continuance  of  their  reputation  proves  that  they  are  adequate  to 
o«r  fiaeulties  and  agreeable  to  nature. 

**  It  ia^  however,  the  task  of  criticism  to  establish  principles  ;  to  improve  opinion 
into  knowledge  ;  and  to  distinguish  those  means  of  pleasing  which  depend  upon 
known  causes  and  rational  deduction,  from  the  nameless  and  inexplicable  elegances 
which  appeal  wholly  to  the  fancy  ;  from  which  we  feel  delight,  but  know  not  how  they 
prodace  it ;  and  which  may  well  be  termed  the  enchantresses  of  the  soul.  Criti- 
dsm  reduces  those  regions  of  literature  under  the  dominion  of  science,  which 
have  hitherto  known  only  the  anarchy  of  ignorance,  the  caprices  of  fancy,  and  the 
tyranny  of  prescription." 

Johnson,  no  doubt,  did  right  in  endeavouring  to  establish  principles  and  rules 
with  regard  to  versification  ;  but  wrong  principles  do  more  harm  than  none  at  all. 
Either  Johnson  is  on  this  subject  wrong,  or  Milton  is  a  very  bad  versifier :  I  do 
not  think  that  any  man  of  taste,  or  a  tolerable  ear,  will  in  these  days  adopt  the 
hitter  opinion  :  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  will  endure  the  monotony  of  the  pure 
iambic  couplet  carried  beyond  twenty  or  thirty  lines.  The  occasional  intermixture 
of  the  metrical  feet  of  the  ancients,  judiciously  applied,  distinguishes  Milton's  blank 
Tene  from  all  other  in  our  language.  Iambic  blank  verse,  or  that  which  approaches 
to  iambic^  or  even  a  mixed  spondaic,  wants  all  its  force  and  diversity  ;  or  often 
becomes  languid  and  diffuse,  without  the  variety  of  musical  prose. 

As  Milton's  style  is  always  condensed  and  full  of  matter,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
a  tendency  to  harshness ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  language  is  too  much 
loaded  with  consonants,  especially  in  our  nouns  and  verbs  :  but  if  properly  pro- 
nounced, there  is  no  poetical  author  who  has  more  sonorous  or  soft  verses.  At  the 
sune  Ume,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  he  has  less  fluency  than  Shakspeare,  or  even 
Spenser  ;  but  certainly  more  nerve  and  strength  than  either  of  them.  Shakspeare 
has  a  more  idiomatic  combination  of  words,  with  a  simple,  beautiful,  and  spell-like 
eolloquiality^  Milton's  combinations  are  new,  learned,  and  often,  perhaps  too 
often,  latinised :  he  is  never  trite :  his  mind  always  appears  in  full  tension,  and 
apart  (rom  the  vulgar  and  the  light. 
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The  exedlenee  of  this  dnma,  wfaidi  atrieUy  IbUows  tha  Qretk  mode!,  lia  pm- 
eip«l]jr  in  Hb  majestie  mond  strength  :  tiie  two  preeeding  poems  are  divineeua ; 
this  deals  entirely  in  topics  of  hnman  natnre  and  hmnan  manners.  It  is  not  m^ 
ed  to  exhibition  on  the  stage :  it  is  too  didaetie ;  and  has  too  few  aetors  and  too 
few  incidents.  The  fitble,  the  characters^  the  sentiments,  and  the  langnage  are  all 
admirahly  preserved  :  the  story  does  not  liniger,  as  some  have  pretended  ;  hot  goes 
forward  with  intense  interest  to  the  end.  The  opening  is  in  Uie  chawtftit  styfe  o£ 
poetical  beauty.  **  The  breath  of  heaven  firesh-blowing "  gives  ease  to  Samson's 
body,  bnt  not  to  his  mind,  which,  whoi  in  solitude  and  at  leisore,  agonises  his  heart 
with  regrets.  Nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  oomparison  of  his  uiewnt 
fallen  state  with  his  euiy  hopes  and  past  glories  ;  and  then  the  relleetioii  fliat  for 
this  change  he  had  no  one  to  blame  bat  himwplf : — 

O  loM  of  riglit,  of  thee  I  moot  oomplahi  I 

Blind  amonget  enemiee,  O  worae  than  ehalns, 

DoageoD,  or  beggary,  or  deorapit  age! 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  la  estlnot. 

And  all  her  varloiu  ql^ecta  of  ddight 

Annnll'd,  which  might  In  part  my  grief  have  eaaed.  Aca 

The  observations  of  the  Choms,  descriptive  of  Samson's  dejected  appearanee  in 
this  situation,  are  very  fine,  contrasted  wiUi  the  recollection  of  his  former  mighty 
actions  and  triumphs  :— 

O  mimmr  of  oar  flcsUe  atate, 

Binoe  man  on  earth  nnparallei'd. 

The  rarer  thy  example  etands, 

By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wondiooi  glory. 

Strongest  of  mortal  men. 

To  lowest  pitch  of  ahioot  forUme  thon  art  fallen. 

The  dialo^es  between  Samson  and  his  fiUher  are  everywhere  supported  with 
force,  elevation,  and  moral  wisdom ;  and  the  unexampled  simplicity  of  the  langnagein 
which  they  are  conveyed  augments  the  deep  impression  which  they  cTerywhere  make. 

Perhaps,  as  a  summary  of  divine  dispensations,  nothing  even  in  Milton  can  be 
found  so  awful  and  comprehensive. 

*  Samam  Agtmitia, 

That  is,  Samson  an  actor ;  Samson,  being  represented  hi  a  play.  Agonistas,  Indiob  hjatxto, 
actor,  Boenfcus.->NswToif. 

Agonistoe  is  here  rather  atkMa,  The  subject  of  the  diama  is  SanuoD  brought  forth  to  exhibit 
his  athletic  powers.  Bee  ver.  1314.  That  snob  was  Milton's  Intended  sense  of  •*  Agonlstea,*  auiy 
farther  be  ooUeoted  from  his  use  of  the  word  <•  Antagonist,"  ver.  UBS.— DomrKB. 
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God  of  ani  tuthtn,  irhut  1*  mu  ! 


Ets,  erea  when,  like  Eve  to  Adkm,  ibe 


EMIiulfUd  with  ■  poinuHM  NMom  maka, 
U  not  by  quick  deatnictlSB  goac  cut  off. 
Ai  I  bf  Uiee,  lo  iga  u  eximida. 
As  the  dislo^ne  goes  od,  esch  parlj  qiealo  in  that  nstmrnl  tiwD  whid  leads  to 
Ike  eansnmnutkn]  of  the  tragedy  ;  and  with  poetic  force  and  plenitude  (rf  rich 
■BOlanent,  which  belong  to  Hilton  alone. 
I        All  poeliyof  a  high  order  is  produced  by  a  onion  of  all  the  beet  faeultiea  of  the 
!     mind,  aod  iU  the  noblest  emotions  of  the  heart.     What  is  called  the  nnderstatidiii^ 
1    or  reason,  alone,  will  produce  no  poetry  at  all :  eren  Ihe  inmginatioo  added  to  it 
wQI  not  be  anffieient,  nnleis  there  be  sentiment  and  pathos  nused  bj  what  that 
inagiaatMn  presents.    To  supply  the  materials  of  that  imagination,  there  must  be 
obaerratian,  koovrledge,  learning  and  memory.    In  the  smalgamation  of  all  these 
'    Hilton'adninia  eioets. 

The  character  of  Ssmson  Agooistes  is  magnificently  sapported :  be  speaks  always 
in  a  tone  becoming  his  cirenrngtances,  hit  poaitian,  his  sofferings,  and  his  deatinj' : 
CTeiything  is  grand,  animated,  natmal,  and  soul-elating. 
'        1 1  Is  s  minor  sort  of  poetry  to  relate  things  as  a  stander-bj  :  the  author  nmst 
throw  himself  into  the  diaraeter  of  the  person  represented,  and  speak  in  his  oame. 
'    Pope,  in  his  charactcni  of  men  and  women,  tells  us  their  soveral  opinions  and  pas- 
sionB  ;  but  theee  apinions  and  pasuons  should  be  uttered  by  themselres.     There  is 
a  lympatby  we  feel  with  the  eloquent  relater  of  his  own  sorrows,  which  cannot  be 
laised  by  Um  relatioo  of  a  third  persoD. 
The  character  of  Manoab,  Samson's  father,  is  foil  of  nature  and  parental  affection. 
The  Chorus  is  ererywhere  sttractiTe  by  poetiy,  moral  wisdom,  and  eloquent 
pathos.    I  will  not  di^iuse  my  opinion,  thst  the  versification  of  these  lyiical  parts 
is  Dceaiionally,  and  only  occasionally,  inharmonious,  abrapt,  and  hanh  ;  and  such 
at  my  ear  can  scarcely  reconcile  to  any  tort  of  metre. 

The  sudden  presage  which  prompted  Samson  to  consent  to  exhibit  himself  in 

the  theatre,  after  the  stem  reluctance  he  had  previously  expre«ed,  is  very  tablime. 

The  tone  of  Ihe  whole  drama  is  in  the  highest  degree  of  elevatian  :  the  thoughtt, 

sentiments,  and  words  are  those  of  a  mental  giant 

Added  t«  the  mighty  interest  which  these  create,  is  the  conTiction  that  through 

llie  whole  the  poet  has  a  relatioD  to  his  own  ea —    >-.._. i!_i it ._.- 

bit  poTcrty, 
I  WItb  darknHK  and  with  dsoger 
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OF  THAT  SORT  OF  DRAMATICK  POEM  WHICH  IS  CALLED 

TRAGEDY*. 

[vinUTTKlir  BY  MI1.T0M  BIMSBLF.] 


Traobdt^  m  it  wafi  anciently  composed,  hath  been  erer  held  the  graTest,  monies, 
and  most  profitable  of  all  other  poems  :  therefore  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  of  power, 
by  raising  pity  and  fear,  or  terrour,  to  purge  the  mind  of  those  and  sncli  Gke  pit* 
slons,  that  is,  to  temper  and  reduce  them  to  jost  measnre  whh  a  kind  of  dcligbt, 
stirred  up  by  reading  or  seeing  those  passions  well  imitated.  Nor  is  Natorr  «ut- 
ing  in  her  own  effects  to  make  good  his  assertion  :  for  so,  in  physick^,  thin^  of 
melancholick  hue  and  quality  are  used  against  melancholy,  sour  against  soar,  ah 
to  remove  salt  humours  :  hence  philosophers  and  other  gravest  writen,  as  CKcrc^t 
Plutarch,  and  others,  firequently  cite  out  of  tragick  poets,  both  to  adon  and  tOai- 
trate  their  discourse.  The  apostle  Paul  himself  thought  it  not  unworthy  to  iaaerta 
verse  of  Euripides  <^  into  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  1  Cor.  xv.  33  ;  and  Pmwu? 
commenting  on  the  Revelation,  divides  the  whole  book  as  a  tragedy,  into  acts  dotifl- 
gttished  each  bya  chorusof  heavenly  harpings  and  song  between.   Heretofore meo  b 

■  Of  that  tort  qfdramatiek  poem,  called  Tragedy. 
Milton,  who  was  Inclined  to  pnritanism,  had  good  resMm  to  think  that  the  pobUcitiflB  of  hl» 
'<  Samson  Agonistes  "  wou\d  be  very  offensive  to  hlB  brethren,  who  held  poetry,  and  ptrtfcttltf^T 
that  of  the  dnunatio  kind.  In  the  greatest  abhorrence :  and,  upon  thia  aocoont,  it  is  proteblt, 
that,  in  order  to  excuse  himself  from  having  engaged  In  this  proscribed  and  farUdden  6peci«*of 
writing,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  prefix  to  his  phiy  a  formal  defence  of  tragedy^— T.  Wism. 

^  For  so,  in  pkjmcik,  dto. 
These  expressions  of  Milton  may  be  snppoeed  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  signatuni  th«  ^ 
vogue ;  which  Iiad  been  introduced  by  Paracelsus  between  the  years  1690  and  16M.  apj^y 
inferred  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  any  vegetable  or  mineral  in  mediolBe,  fnna  the  simitarltr  ti 
colour,  shape,  or  appearance,  which  these  remedies  might  bear  to  the  part  affected.  Tbi"  f^^ 
things,  as  saffron,  turmeric,  Ac.  were  given  in  liver  complaints,  from  their  analogy  of  ooloar  to 
the  bile  ;  and  other  remedies  were  given  in  nephritic  disorders,  because  the  seed  or  kaf  of  the 
plant  resembled  the  kidney.  See  Paracelsus,  **  Labyrinth.  Med.**  c.  &  and  Dr.  PsmbstBo^nry 
elegant  pre&oe  to  the  English  editi<ni  of  the  "  London  Dispeosaiy."— IHnranuu 

e  A  verse  of  Euripides. 

The  verse,  here  quoted,  is  «  Evil  oommimications  corrupt  good  manners :  **  bat  I  am  iodlasii 
to  think  that  MUton  is  mistaken  In  calling  it  a  verse  of  Euripides ;  for  Jenxroe  and  Grottos,  (wbo 
published  the  fragments  of  Menander)  and  the  beet  commentators,  ancient  and  modov.  >*T 
that  it  is  taken  from  the  '*  Thais  "  of  Menander,  and  it  is  extant  among  thefragmenlsof  Moiiodff. 
p.  79.  Le  Clero*s  edit  Suoh  slips  of  memory  may  be  foimd  sometimes  in  the  best  vrtitcn*-' 
NawTOH. 

Bfr.  Glasse,  the  learned  translator  of  this  tragedy  into  Greek  iambloa,  agrees  with  Dr.  Nevtm 
Dr.  Macknight.  in  his  excellent  "  Translation  of  the  Epistles."  ia  of  oplnit^n,  that  theiortiD^' 
is  of  elder  date  than  the  time  of  Menaniler ;  that  it  was  one  of  the  proverbial  venes  oonunrnt? 
received  among  the  Greeks,  the  author  of  which  oannot  now  be  known.  Clemens  Alana^'^^ 
calls  it  a  tragic  iambic,  **  Strom."  lib.  i.  and  Socrates  the  historian  expressly  aaslfiat  \tv>t^ 
pldes,  •'  Ecc.  Hist."  lib.  ill.  cap.  16.  ed.  Vales,  p.  189.  It  is  extant  indeed  in  tbefrtBiD»^<j| 
Euripides,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  oomio  writer.  Milton  therefore  ia  not  to  be  chsrpd  « iu 
forgetfulness  or  mistake. — Toon. 


9;^  ■  —  ■'■''' 
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highest  dignity  have  laboured  not  a  little  to  be  thought  able  to  compose  a  tragedy ; 
j  of  that  honour  Dionysius  the  elder  was  no  less  ambitious,  than  before  of  his  attain- 
>    ing  to  the  tyranny.    Augustus  Ccesar  also  had  begun  his  Ajax  ;  but,  unable  to 

I  please  his  own  judgement  with  what  he  had  begun,  left  it  unfinished.    Seneca,  the 
phiiosopher,  is  by  some  thought  the  author  of  those  tragedies  (at  least  the  best  of 

I I  them)  that  go  under  that  name.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  father  of  the  church, 
r  thought  it  not  unbeseeming  the  sanctity  of  hb  person  to  write  a  tragedy  ^^  which  is 
r  entitled  ''Christ  Suffering.''  This  is  mentioned  to  vindicate  tragedy  from  the  small 
!)  esteem,  or  rather  iniiuny,  which  in  the  account  of  many  it  undergoes  at  this  day 
j  with  other  common  interludes  ;  happening  through  the  poet's  errour  of  intermixing 
1 1  comiek  stuff  with  tragick  sadness  and  gravity;  or  introducing  trivial  and  vulgar 
jt  persons,  which  by  all  judicious  hath  been  counted  absurd  ;  and  brought  in  without 

discretion,  corruptly  to  gratify  the  people.     And  though  ancient  tragedy  use  no 
prologue',  yet  using  sometimes,  in  case  of  self-defence,  or  explanation,  that  which 
''    Martial  calls  an  epistle  ;  in  behalf  of  this  tragedy  coming  forth  after  the  ancient 
1 1    manner,  much  different  from  what  among  us  passes  for  best,  thus  much  beforehand 
'*    may  be  epistled  ;  that  Chorus  is  here  introduced  after  the  Greek  manner,  not 
ancient  only  but  modern,  and  still  in  use  among  the  Italians.     In  the  modelling 
therefore  of  this  poem,  with  good  reason,  the  ancients  and  Italians  are  rather  fol- 
lowed, as  of  much  more  authority  and  fame.     The  measure  of  verse  used  in  the 
■I    Chcmis  is  of  all  sorts,  called  by  the  Greeks  monoetrophick,  or  rather  apolelymenon', 
without  regard  had  to  strophe,  antistrophe,  or  epode,  which  were  a  kind  of  stanzas 
I    framed  only  for  the  musick,  then  used  with  the  Chorus  that  sung  ;  not  essential  to 
!    the  poem,  and  therefore  not  material  ;  or,  being  divided  into  stanzas  or  pauses, 
they  may  be  called  allffiostropha.     Division  into  act  and  scene  referring  chiefly  <to 
the  stage,  (to  which  this  work  never  was  intended)  is  here  omitted. 
I         It  suffices  if  the  whole  drama  bo  found  not  produced  beyond  the  fifth  act     Of 
the  style  and  uniformity,  and  that  commonly  called  the  plot,  whether  intricate  or 
explicit,  which  is  nothing  indeed  but  such  o&conomy,  or  disposition  of  the  fable,  as 
<    may  stand  best  with  verisimilitude  and  decorum  ;  they  only  will  best  judge  who 
I     axe  not  unacquainted  with  ufischylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  the  three  tragick 
,     poets  unequalled  yet  by  any,  and  the  best  rule  to  all  who  endeavour  to  write  tragedy. 
1    The  circumscription  of  time,  wherein  the  whole  drama  begins  and  ends,  is,  according 
'    to  ancient  rule  and  best  example,  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 


II 


d  A  tragedyt  Aeo. 

A  very  severe,  bat  very  Just  eriticlam,  on  this  tragedy  of  Gr^ioryi  which  has  been  too  much 
appUodfld^— Jos.  Wakton. 

«  Though  ancient  tragedy  use  no  prologue. 

That  la»  no  prologue  apologising  for  the  poet,  as  we  find  the  ancient  comedy  did.  See  Terence's 
prologues.— BuRD. 

'  ApoMymenon. 

Preo  from  the  rcatraint  of  any  particular  measure,  not  from  all  m«asuie  whatsoever^^HuRo. 


Ma  SAMaON  AGONI8TES. 


ARGUMENT. 


in  «h0  priton  at  Gaa,  thera ta laboor  m fai  at 

cwwitlnii  from  Ubonr,  conm  forth  into  tbctpa 

retired,  then  to  >lt  awhile  and  bemoan  his  ooaditkmi  wkoe 

by  oertoin  friends  and  equals  of  bis  tribe,  whidi  anka 

they  can:  then  by  hie  old  Ihtber  Maaoah. «b» 

teUa  him  his  porpooe  to  procure  hia  liberty  by  laasiM: 

by  the  FhiliafeineB  as  a  dayof  thanksiiTiiv  fiwtbdr 

of  BamiMi,  wfaieli  jet  more  trouMeo  him.    Mmmi^i»  tfaea  de- 

vith  the  FUliatine  lorda  for  Bamaonli radmsptian:  «to 

by  other  pesaniii,  and  lastly  by  a  poblic  oJBoer  to  reqoac  hii 

people,  to  play  or  show  his  atranfth  in  tbdr  pm> 

the pnbUcoflter with ahoolate denial  to eme;  atkogih* 

Qod,  he  yields  to  go  along  with  him.  who  oac  auv 

to  feidi  him :  the  Chorus  yet  remaining  Vn  tbe 

to  procore  era  long  his  son's  d^Tersnos :  in.  the 

oonfitsedly  at  first,  and  afterwaidamforc 

had  done  to  the  FhHistinai^  and  by  wd- 


TBB  PBBSONS. 

Pabliek  CMBoer. 


Cboras  of  Danitea. 
toiBf  iy»rr  flW  JVfaia  in  Coaa. 


•«'    ^ 


7N««  ^?wfh«ffHsvw^^etaBnrad.  what  yet  is  obrioos,  that  in  this  tiagidy 

Va«£.  ax«<  tte  eofc^v  sfeaar  «f  laraeL  liTelQy  represent  oar  blind  poet  with  tb« 

^.^  ,^_  a,-«tar  ^f  Kmbm^^.  ^ikeed  aad  penecuted."  See  his  *'CriL  Obacrr.  tm 
^  jj-r—  *  .*^A,  y  -a^  I KWK  aM.  tbai  MUtsn,  who  artfoUy  enrdops  mndi  'of  bi»  «** 
w%  tfw  A  iK-  i^mft.  tt  A»  *aM.  bed  long  brfoee  naed  the  character  and  situation  irf  Ssn- 
*«  %-*-  a  'wtn^t'*?'  a.«!eT?  *  -  TW  iUaam  of  Chirch  Govennncnt,"  k  IL  conolosioB.  He 
H»  vx-w*^  si.-^«  1-  V  »  tint  wVv  beiar  dfa«ipJ-»ed  hi  ftimperaace,  grows  pevfcet  to  alrsiftb, 
«^  ^  >.><j<«  ^B^ «!««  ^wuzr  ^"^"^  Wane  tW  ^w> :  wbffe  these  are  undimtoidied  and  unshorn,  with 
,^  ^  V<>^wik  1  M  ft*^  ^^>*s  ^  ^^  ^^  '*^*^  ^  ^^  Bseanesl  officer,  he  defeats  thoosaads  of  hii 
l^.^^-MK  >*,,.  ^vma«  1.1*  Iwad  « the  ls^<€lB«tertng  prdales,  while  he  sleepa,  they  em 
•M  iKD*  v^  **  rjjwi.  X  t^  Jaw»  nai  f  MsgaU*ea.  eaee  Us  ornament  and  delRnce,  ddiirartaf 
^    M^   i.ijiiwBii"<g  I  !■!■  ■rVrr  -  wbiv.  like  the  Philistines,  eatlnauish  the  e9«s  o^ 

.  . •fa.^«tm-»  *T>.^  >j»  a.  p«d  ia  *e  piison-honsecf  th^  faejdious  den^ 

.  .--«  1  «K  ^««^  ti;  V^  la»-w^at  tiA  arvifttval  raaortohave  bereft  him  of  his  wqdM 
^^  r*  ^^  .^  ^^»  v»».  >un«wr:  >a-r  tiw^  c>;4m  beaMSof  law  and  right ;  and  they.Msnl? 
^v  I  j;.   .- .  »v*.  %•%-».<«  t,xw  ^w  >Ma»  i«  those  his  e«l  coaaasllorSk  bat  not  without  gnat 

^  .  ^..^^v  Cv^ti*.-^^  •  x»«  mxrwsrr?*  Awn aiiuuj  en  this  tragedy,  haa  noticed  the  alia 
^.^.  ^  K  \x^  •  .>«^T^l7  •<  k.«r*0-j»i,tfVi»*wadaya.  "The  poem,**  he  remarks,  <*ww 
^  ,  »^  %v-  .v*»«^w^  if«.r*etaBaixa:ttieafpee«noeof  erer  seeing  their  own  tiBW 
^.,^      .v-^^vvx  .K  ,>w  »«««  »*-->  *'-■?•  »*<*mS«rt  thcm,asweOashimsrif,  byiogmt 

.^x  ♦...»..»  ,  *  ••^  ^.  *.-^  =.  ^  .*•  «  >-«w  «•  allede  «k»  ia  all  his  writinga.  and  b  the  gtmi 
Is,-    ^    >v    ^-.^c*    •-^^   v»  ^  ,^^,« -^  V  me :  a»4 eeMideaing  thia potot farther Bome d«j» 

"V.-v*  it«a  kaw  a  ^kw  v  hhMctf  in  Gamaon.**— Toon. 


Samson  (Attendant  leading  him). 

A  TATTLE  onward  ^  lend  thy  guiding  hand 

To  these  dark  steps  \  a  little  further  on  : 

For  yonder  bank*'  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade  : 

There  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 

Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  seivile  toil,  ' 

Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoinM  me. 

Where  T,  a  prisoner,  chain'd,  scarce  freely  draw 

The  air  imprison  d  also,  dose  and  damp. 

Unwholesome  draught :  hut  here  I  feel  amends. 

The  breath  of  heaven  fresh  blowing  \  pure  and  sweet,  '® 

With  day-spring  bom ;  here  leave  me  to  respire. — 

This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 

To  Dagon  their  sea-idol  %  and  forbid 

Laborious  works ;  nnwillmgly  this  rest 

Their  superstition  yields  me ;  hence  with  leave  " 

Betiring  from  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 

This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease. 

Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 

From  restless  thoughts,  that,  like  a  deadly  swarm 

Of  hornets  arm*d,  no  sooner  found  alone,  '® 

But  rush  upon  me  thronging ',  and  present 

*  A  litUe  <mufard,  Ao. 

Milton,  after  the  example  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  whom  he  profesBefl  to  imitate,  opens 
hU  <drama  with  introducing  one  of  its  principal  personages,  explaining  the  story  upon  which 
it  is  founded.— Tbykr. 

The  incident,  however,  and  the  formulary  of  the  expression,  are  from  the  Hecuha  of 
Earipidea,  who  thus  leads  on  the  giant  sorrows  of  Priam's  aged  queen  : — 

H«c  Lead  me,  ye  Trpjan  dames,  a  little  onward, 
A  little  onward  lead  an  aged  matron, 
Now  your  pow  fellow-slaye,  but  onoe  your  qneen. 

^  To  these  dark  stepi. 
So  Tirenaa  in  Euripides,  ^  Phoenissae,"  yer.  841. — Richaroson. 
The  words  of  this  opening  are  very  poetical,  beautiful,  and  aflPecting. 

c  For  jfonder  baitk. 
The  scene  of  this  tragedy  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  (Edipus  Coloneus  in  Sophocles, 
where  blind  (Edipus  is  conducted  in  like  manner,  and  represented  sitting  upon  a  little  hill 
near  Athens  :  but  yet  I  think  there  is  scarcely  a  single  thought  the  same  in  the  two  picccij; 
and  I  am  sure  the  Greek  tragedy  can  have  no  pretence  to  be  esteemed  better,  but  only 
because  it  if  two  thousand  years  elder.  —  Nrwton. 

*  The  breath  qf  heaven. 
This  line  and  the  next  are  exquisite. 

"  To  Dagon  their  tea-idol. 
MQton,  as  Dr.  Newton  observes,  both  here  and  in  the ''  Paradise  Lost,"  follows  the 
opinion  of  those  who  describe  this  idol  as  part  man,  part  fish,  b.  i.  462.  Some  also  describe 
the  idol  as  part  woman  and  part  fish : 

I>eBinat  in  pisoem  muller  formoaa  sopeme, 

according  to  Calmet. — Toon. 

'  Bui  rush  upon  me  thronging. 
The  whole  of  this  passage  is  pathetic,  moral,  and  full  of  force. 


«i4  ^,^JB%W    ii%« 
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Ti  zrniii  Ji  iraaKft  fea^  — -= —  — -^  " 

Rit  ^>  "^e  jii)«Mir  if  A 

Shi'iolii  Ifom,  fraiL  PtiilBKaBft  jitct  helh 

Hl3iaeif  in  fa*nHfe  VB&er  Vi^jseam  j  list  z 
Tet  st»j  ;  lec  Me  not  nriLj  taL  an  4»lc 
Drrine  pretiktii'A  :  wiiac  if  aZI  iH'ECiCMi 
H»d  been  fdl&Ii 'i  liot  Ajw&ik 
VTbtMn  hare  1  to  eompiam  d  has.  Bjvlf  ? 
Who  this  hixh  ph  «f  smeth  ojcishscd  to 
In  what  port  Mz^  Imv  cnsflj  Wivft  se. 
Under  the  teal  of  ailcnee  ecnU  noc  keep. 
Bot  weakljr  to  n  wotnan  most  leml  it* 
Cereoroe  with  impoftonitj  and  teaim. 
O  hnpotenee  of  mind,  in  bodj  stroop ! 
Bot  what  is  stiength  without  n  donUe  share 
Of  wisdom^? 


At  tn  ^  Fandiie  Lort/*  book  It.  23  :— 


Thai  dmnhCT'd. 
Ofwbalbe 

Onc«  to  bit  mother,  md  again  to  hit  &ther  Manoah  and  hit  mother  both  ;  and  ^ 
({me  the  angel  aacended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar,  Judgca  zni.  3.  1 1.  20. — Newrwi. 

t  Ask  for  this  jfrtat  deliatrcr  natr,  ke. 

Tliit  may  be  eontidcrrd  a«  political,  referring  to  the  proapecti  there  were,  not  long  bcfcte, 
of  tlio  rrpublican  party  overturning  monarehj ;  and  to  that  lately  iriet<nions  party  bciat 
nuw  roinpletely  {t«elf  overcome,  and  subject  to  the  yoke  which  it  had  once  ^ipareotly  re- 
tiioved  and  trampled  on. — DvmrtM, 

J  But  what  ii  tlrengtk  wUkimt  a  ddtMe  #tar« 
0/wUdOikf  Ac 
Ovid,  «  Mot/'  xIlL  363  :— 

Tu  rlres  idne  mente  gerla 

tn  tantum  oorpore  prodea, 
IVoa  anlmo!  quantoqne  ratem  qui  temperat.  &«.— Joanir. 
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Proadly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall  '^ 

By  weakest  sabtletiee ;  not  made  to  rule, 

But  to  subserre  where  wisdom  bears  command ! 

God,  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  show  withal 

How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my  hair. 

But  peace,  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  will  ^ 

Of  highest  dispensation,  which  herein 

Haply  had  ends  above  my  reach  to  know : 

Suffices  that  to  me  strength  is  my  bane. 

And  prores  the  source  of  all  my  miseries ; 

So  many,  and  so  huge,  that  each  apart  *^ 

Would  ask  a  life  to  wail ;  but  chief  of  all, 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  ! 

Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 

Dungeon,  or  beggar}',  or  decrepit  age  ! 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct,  ^'^ 

And  all  her  yarious  objects  of  delight 

AnnuH'd,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased, 

Inferiour  to  the  vilest  now  become 

Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me : 

They  creep,  yet  see ;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed  '^ 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 

Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own ; 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half  ^. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,  *^ 

And  Uonoe,  Od.  iii.  !▼.  65  :-— 

Vis  cooiill  ezpen  mole  mit  saa-^RicuAjUMOir. 

^  Scarce  half  I  '^^m  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

la  these  IIdos  the  poet  seems  to  paint  himself.  The  litigation  of  his  will  produced  a 
eollection  of  evidence  relating  to  the  testator,  which  renders  the  discovery  of  those  long- 
forf  otten  papers  peculiarly  interesting  :  they  show  very  forcibly,  and  in  new  points  of  view, 
hi»  domestic  infelicity,  and  his  amiable  disposition.  The  tender  and  sublime  poet,  whose 
setksilMlity  and  sufferings  were  so  great,  appears  to  have  been  almost  as  unfortunate  in  his 
daughters  as  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare.  A  servant  declares  in  evidence,  that  her  deceased 
master,  a  little  before  his  last  marriage,  had  lamented  to  her  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of 
his  children :  he  complained  that  they  combined  to  defraud  him  in  the  economy  of  his 
honae,  and  sold  several  of  his  books  in  the  basest  manner.  His  feelings  on  such  an  outrage, 
both  aa  a  parent  and  scholar,  must  have  been  singularly  painful :  perhaps  they  suggested  to 
Um  that  wry  pathetic  lines.— Ha  vlby. 

As  it  appears,  from  the  latest  discoveries  relating  to  the  domestic  life  of  Milton,  that  his 
wife  w«a  particularly  attentive  to  him,  and  treated  his  infirmities  with  much  tenderness, 
this  passage  seems  to  restrict  the  time  when  this  drama  was  written  to  a  period  previous  to 
his  last  marriage,  or  at  least  nearly  to  that  immediate  time,  while  the  singular  ill-treatment 
•f  his  dangbten  was  fresh  in  his  memory.  This  also  coincides  with  what  Mr.  Hayley  has 
observed  respecting  its  being  written  immediately  after  the  execution  of  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
which  took  place  June  14,  1662.  Milton  was  then  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  in  which  we 
are  told  be  married  his  third  wife.  This  would  make  the  '*  Agonistes^  at  least  three  years 
anterior  to  the  "  Paradise  Regained,"  of  which  we  know  he  had  not  thought  previous  to 
the  summer  of  1665 ;  when,  on  account  of  the  plague  raging  in  London,  he  retired  to 
Chalfont,  where  an  accidental  expression  of  Elwood,  on  returning  him  the  copy  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,**  laid  the  foundatioa  of  the  second  poem.— Dumstbr. 
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Perhaps  my  enemies,  who  come  to  stare 
At  my  affliction,  and  perhaps  to  insult, 
Their  daily  practice  to  a£Qict  me  more. 

£nter  Chorus. 
Cho,  This,  this  is  he;  softly  awhile;  *" 

Let  us  not  break  in  upon  him : 
O  change  beyond  report,  thought,  or  belief ! 
See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffused  **, 
With  languish*d  head  unpropp'd, 

As  one  past  hope  abandon  d,  "^ 

And  by  himself  given  over ; 
In  slavish  habit,  ill -fitted  weeds 
O  erwom  and  soil'd  ; 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent  ?    Can  this  be  he, 
That  heroick,  that  renown'd,  "* 

Irresistible  Samson?  whom  unarm'd 
No  strength  of  man,  or  fiercest  wild  beast,  could  withstand  ; 
Who  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid ; 
Ran  on  embattel'd  armies  clad  in  iron ; 

And,  weaponless  himself,  "* 

Made  arms  ridiculous "),  useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammer  d  cuirass, 
Chalybean  temper'd  steel  ■*,  and  frock  of  mail 
Adamantean  proof? 

But  safest  he  who  stood  aloo^  "^ 

^Vhen  insupportably  his  foot  advanced  % 
In  scorn  of  their  proud  arms  and  warlike  tools, 
Spum'd  them  to  death  by  troops.    The  bold  Ascate  ^ 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp  ° ;  old  warriours  tum'd 

The  old  writen  use  it  simplj  for  moving.  Thus  Chaucer,  in  ^*  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf:'* — 

Stering  so  fast,  that  all  the  earth  trembled.— Huaix 

P  CareUtsljf  diffused. 
This  beautifnl  application  of  the  word  **  diffused  "  Milton  has  borrowed  from  the  Latins. 
'     So  Ovid,  ««  Ex  Ponto,"  iii.  iii.  7  :— 

Publica  me  requles  cnrarum  srinmns  habebat, 
!  Fasaqno  erant  toto  languida  membra  tore.— Thybe. 

1  Made  arwit  ridieuUnu. 
This,  it  most  be  admitted,  is  prosaic. 

'  *  Chat^bean  tempered  tteeU 

That  ia,  the  best  tempered  steel  by  the  Chalybes,  who  were  famous  among  the  ancients 
for  their  iron  works.     Virg.  "  Gcoi^."  i.  58.     "  At  Chalybcs  nudi  ferrum,'' — Newton, 
'  ■  When  intupporUMjf  his/itot  advanced* 

I         For  this  nenrouB  eacpression  Milton  was  probably  indebted  to  the  following  lines  of 
I     Spenser,  *»  Faery  Queen/'  i.  vii.  1 1  :— 

'  That  when  the  knight  he  qiied,  he  'gan  advance 

With  huge  force,  and  insupportable  main.— Tuvkr. 

;  *  The  bold  Aecakmite. 

I        The  inhabitant  of  Ascalon,  one  of  the  five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistines,  mentioned 

'    1  Sam.  ti.  17.-~Newtom. 

*  Hii  lion  ramp. 
I        His  attack  like  that  of  a  lion  rampant.  "  Raui^Kint '"  is  an  heraldic  term. — T.  Warton. 
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Urvtkff  :  Ji  -Juti  Peraaa  lao^uv:.  <>  irwwary,**     Tia»«l»,  W-  1615,  p.  143* — Tcmx. 

**  For  U<:br7a  tm  die  .ntv  if  .Vrn»  :3tf  ii'Jrtw  oc  Aaak,  aad  the  seat  of  the  Anafcinw/* 
JoiMi.  XT.  l.i^  1  ^.  *  A:xd  dse  jLoakims  were  jans»,  w^kk  cMae  of  tbe  fiaBti,'*  Numk  xSi. 

•  Tmprisom'''i  mow  imJtmt 

FeHupa  ao  alluaion  to  Xatt.  vi.  :^     '-  If  tke  hght  tkst  is  m  tkee  be  daffaaess,  hem 
great  is  that  Oarfauas  ! '*     So,  is  '^Cooub;**— 

Bs.  that  halw  a  dark  smI  and  fcol 


Himaelf  m  his  own  daHcoo.— T( 
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Pats  forth  no  visual  beam  ^. 

O  minoar  of  our  fickle  state*' ! 

Since  man  on  earth  unparallerd,  ^^ 

The  rarer  thy  example  stands, 

By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wondrous  glory, 

Sbongest  of  mortal  men, 

To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune  thou  art  fallen. 

For  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate,  ^^^ 

Mliom  long  descent  of  birth  \ 

Or  the  sphere  of  fortune  "  raises ; 

But  thee,  whose  strength,  while  virtue  was  her  mate, 

Might  have  subdued  the  earth. 

Universally  crown'd  with  highest  praises  ^  ^^* 

Sam,  I  hear  the  sound  of  words ;  their  sense  the  air 
Dissolves  unjolnted  ere  it  reach  my  ear. 

Cho.  He  speaks :  let  us  draw  nigh.     Matchless  in  might, 
The  glory  late  of  Israel,  now  the  grief; 

We  come,  thy  friends  and  neighbours  not  unknown,  ^"^ 

From  £8htaol  and  Zora's  fruitful  vale  ^, 
To  visit  or  bewail  thee  ^ ;  or,  if  better, 
Counsel  or  consolation  we  may  bring. 
Salve  to  thy  sores :  apt  words  have  power  to  swage 
The  tumours  of  a  troubled  mind,  "* 

And  are  as  balm  to  fester'd  wounds. 

Sam.  Your  coming,  friends,  revives  me :  for  I  learn 
Now  of  my  own  experience,  not  by  talk, 

,  ^  For  inteard  light,  aloi, 

PuU  forth  no  visual  beam. 
The  expression  is  fine,  and  means  the  ray  of  light  which  occasions  vision.  — Warburton. 

I,  e  0  mirrour  qf  our  fickle  stale,  &c. 

"         There  is  a  fine  resemhlancc  in  the  remainder  of  these  pathetic  reflections  to  those  of  the 
Chorus,  on  the  &te  of  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  in  the  play  of  that  name,  by  Sophocles^  v.  1211. 

TOBD. 

^  Long  descent  cf  birth. 
Jot.  Sat.  viii.  1  : — 

quid  prodest,  Pontlce,  longo 
Sanguine  censeri  ?— Todd. 

*  Or  the  sphere  of  fortune. 
Fortune  is  painted  on  a  globe,  which  by  her  influence  is  in  a  perpetual  rotation  on  its 
axis. — WarburtOn. 

'  Highest  praises. 
Though  there  are  magnificent  passages  in  this  Chorus,  I  cannot  quite  reconcile  my  ear 
to  the  rhythm  ;  nor  to  some  of  the  expressions,  which  are,  I  confess,  too  like  prose. 

E  From  Bshtaol,  and  Zora's  f^uit^l  vale. 
These  were  two  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Josh.  xix.  41  :  the  latter  the  birthplace  of 
Samson,  Judg.  xiii.  2 ;  and  they  were  near  one  another.  ^  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
began  to  move  him  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan  between  Zorah  and  Eahtaol,"  Judg.  xiii. 
25.  And  they  were  both  situated  in  the  valley.  Josh.  xv.  33  \  and  therefore  the  poet  with 
great  ezactocss  says  <<  Kshtaol  and  Zora's  fruitful  vale." — Nbwton. 

b  To  visit  or  bewail  thee. 
The  peel  dictated  '*  to  visit  and  bewail  thee  :"  the  purpose  of  their  visit  was  to  bewail 
him ;  or,  if  better,  (that  is,  if  they  found  it  more  proper)  to  advise  or  comfort  him. — 
Caltor. 
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t^zrjz  ft  exn  -  thcT  ai«  viio  friends 

JL  ~iirtrr  5C3«S9c?Trricci :  yof  die  moat  >* 

Tir"^  fzi-iTTu  »<r:  ir  advene  whkdmw  their  heftd, 

V  r  1j  '>e  i  omc  t^-<zr%  ssglit.     Te  see,  O  firioBda, 

T*  ▼  mc  r  f-rij«  fisvv  aidjaed  me  nmad ; 

T -c  ^uc  ^Li:^  m»  tbe  v^m  WW  k«t  afflicte  me  \  "• 

I  ..:  ^i=»  .  i  r  i^i  I  s=r^  nifuiffd  with  shame, 

f    V  r  -L^  I  oBCK  J  »'^  XT^.  or  heave  the  head, 

"^~i. .  lit*  ft  !.•  i:i=i  Tt3:c.  haw  shipiwieek'd 

\"  -rjafciL    s-saic  11  me  £rc^  ^Ki»Te, 

;  •    -  •r>N  „»  r-.rc  £  :  wed  i<T  a  vord^  a  tear,  *• 

5    ^     1--*  c.^'LJCf^i1^sen«tgift  ef  Ged 

*-^  In-  scm:  ■&£  jwr%wT^'^  Ur  a  Ibel 

':i  T^  ^-^  «:?«r:      a    TJ»f^  bm  siT,  hov  wcU 

-:^  tim-  Eidit  behold 


«  ■  »  ^  « 


I'xc  «^'  VH?  F-uft  Stok  CM«Biafeils4flfcBA  ? 


s^  ;>    *  •  T  ^1^  ij  A. 


v-ip  >  r.-  =-v-ic5o*xr:*'s  a.  ii*  ^«i  wuj  te  ^.^  l«f<«^,  ^«r.  66  : — 


^   ^'•■   K  ^  •       =-<. !    rp  -ni-N  .*.-ni  t*  vL^laRvai  tke  vxiRi  of  rnb  ;  but  nov,  apoo 
^   ■  t  '--^  ■  -      ^    •  -.-  -  *-   *^  1.  a  a  :'t  >  "■r^':r>ei  c\«:>Luon,  it  ■  least  afflicts  vkdJ'  •»!» 


X    ••*■     *i. 

*>  ■^•*    v*sw— ->.    *—  -  r    •-.'    v^  ji  K-rt-sw*  Snd  adasrsaom  ^cre  their  eoarirtepcr 

>-       'V  -><-..      T.>s.      ar»».^^ihs  rrfcrrftor  to  ihb  psssige^  **Suii90ii 

*■      '-■<*.*        «•••<;•«  ^i-v"*."    Si*-  «  ;r^  tf  »«  crixximaif  wrrj  Mnmtelf.  The     ' 

>^  >»  -^  -    ev     X"^  :  ^    *-:  ^..  j^  «•  sc  -•-«■*.,  to  a  ^TfT  Bstorml  ciase,  his  owd  iii£»- 

^    ,  —  >.*-''»>'.■!%''-•,<  *--•  s..  T-BTwk  "  IB  a  BietsphoiiGal  Knfle.     It  is 

^    -v".   •    "S    -^  I    ^-r  V  -•  w-v^  «r  tV^  »««t  &tal  niin,  when  caused  ia»- 

■     '  ^      -   ■        -  •      ^  -^  •-  •  i.-^  •  »  -x<  ror.^fietirc ;  vhidi  some  haTiof  pot 

.   ,  T  — *  ^    -»-».v'«..''   1~ -.W^TAt^e  of  Cebca."  itiasaidof  fiMlJah 

.    V  >.   —    .  ^  -     ^-  ••'t\'«.   1  .  v,"    C  mpaie  Spca><r'»  deicriptMm  cf  those 

K «      •  .U^    -V  jAi.  Sfcii.,  At— F.  Q,  It.  Xii.  7. 

».v  ^    ■*'^'  ""^^  ■'^'       ■   ^  -Vaft^  c'.vaMr*  tW  t««eue  to  the  helm  of  a  ship,  eh-  m. 
^.  ,.      ^-    '^     ^  "'  -    «  •>.  .     »v  >«*   xT^v-c  •<  :s' coftsrqueBce  of  not  duly  goTcfning 
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In  me,  of  wisdom  nothing  more  than  mean : 
This  with  the  other  should,  at  least,  have  pair  d ; 
These  two,  proportion'd  ill,  drove  me  transverse. 

Cho,  Tax  not  divine  disposal ;  wisest  men 
Have  err  d,  and  hy  had  women  heen  deceived ; 
And  shall  again,  pretend  th^y  ne'er  so  wise. 
Deject  not  then  so  overmuch  thyself, 
Who  hast  of  sorrow  thy  full  IoeuI  besides : 
Yet,  truth  to  say,  I  oft  have  heard  men  wonder 
Why  thou  shouldst  wed  Philistian  women  rather, 
Th^  of  thine  own  tribe  fairer,  or  as  fair. 
At  least  of  thy  own  nation,  and  as  noble. 

Sam,  The  first  I  saw  at  Timna,  and  she  pleased 
Me,  not  my  parents  "^  that  I  sought  to  wed 
The  daughter  of  an  infidel :  they  knew  not 
That  what  I  motion  d  was  of  God ;  I  knew 
From  intimate  impulse,  and  therefore  urged 
The  marriage  on  ;  that  by  occasion  hence 
I  might  begin  Israel's  deliverance, 
The  work  to  which  I  was  divinely  "  call'd.' 
She  proving  false,  the  next  I  took  to  wife 
(Oy  that  I  never  had  !  fond  wish  too  late) 
Was  in  the  vale  of  Sorec,  Dalila, 
That  specious  monster",  my  accomplish'd  snare  ^. 
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">  Thefirtt  I  taw  at  Timnot  awi  the  pleated 
Me,  not  my  parentt,  Ac. 
None  of  the  critics  have  obaenred  that  Milton  here  alludes  to  some  of  the  particulars  of 
his  first  match.     The  Chorus  had  just  hefore  remarked, 

I  oft  have  heard  men  wonder 
Why  thou  shouldst  wed  Philistian  women  rather 
Than  of  thine  own  trihe  fairer,  or  as  fair. 

To  saj  nothing  of  the  dissatisfaction  Milton's  first  wife  had  conceived  at  her  husband's 
unsocial  and  philosophical  system  of  life,  so  different  from  the  convivial  cheerfulness  and 
plenty  of  her  Other's  family  ;  it  is  prohahlc  that  the  quarrel  was  owing  to  party,  which  also 
might  opmte  mutually:  but  when  Cromwell's  faction  proved  victorious,  her  father,  who 
had  taken  a  very  forward  part  in  assisting  the  king  during  the  siege  of  Oxford,  finding  his 
affiun  falling  into  distress,  for  prudential  reasons,  strove  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
between  the  separated  couple :  and  thus  the  reconciliation  was  interested ;  nor  was  it 
effected  but  by  her  unsolicited  and  apparently  humble  submission,  and  after  the  most 
earnest  entreaties,  which  the  husband  for  some  time  resisted  :  on  the  whole,  therefore,  wo 
may  suppose  that  not  much  real  or  uninterrupted  cordiality  followed ;  and  1  think  it  clear 
that  Milton*s  own  experience,  in  the  course  of  this  marria^^e,  furnished  the  substance  of  the 
sentiments  in  another  speech  of  Samson,  ver.  750  to  763.  Phillips  says  that  Milton  was 
inclined  to  pardon  his  repudiated  bride,  "partly  from  his  own  generous  nnture,  more  inclin- 
able to  reconciliation  than  to  perseverance  in  anger  and  revenge."— T.  Warton. 

°  Divindy. 
IaI.  ^  divioitus." — RichardsoMj 

^  That  tpeciout  tnontter. 
In  the  Latin  sense  of  specious ;  handsome,  captivating.     The  whole  expression  seems  to 
refer  to  the  Echidna  of  Hesiod. — Ddnstrr. 

P  Mp  aeecmplitK'd  tnare. 
There  seems  to  be  a  quibble  in  the  use  of  this  epithet. — Warburtom. 
It  nther  appears  to  be  irony. — J.  Warton. 
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And  lorded  oyer  them  whom  now  they  Bezre : 

But  what  more  oft,  m  nations  grown  corrupt  \ 

And  bjr  their  vices  brought  to  Bervitude, 

Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty,  ''" 

Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty ; 

And  to  despise,  or  envy,  or  suspect 

Whom  God  hath  of  his  special  favour  raised 

As  their  deliverer  7  if  he  aught  begin. 

How  frequent  to  desert  him  **,  and  at  last  ^' 

To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds  1 

Cho.  Thy  words  to  my  remembrance  bring 
How  Sucooth  and  the  fort  of  Penuel  * 
Their  great  deliverer  contemn  d. 
The  matchless  Gideon,  in  pursuit 
Of  Madian  and  her  vanquished  kings : 
And  how  ingrateful  Ephraim^ 
Had  dealt  with  Jephthah,  who  by  argument, 
Not  worse  than  by  his  shield  and  spear, 

Defended  Israel  from  the  Ammonite,  ''^ 

Had  not  his  prowess  queU*d  their  pride 
In  that  sore  battel,  when  so  many  died 
Without  reprieve,  adjudged  to  death. 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  Shibboleth. 

Sam,  Of  such  examples  add  me  to  the  roU ;  ^^ 

Me  easily  indeed  mine  may  neglect, 
But  God  s  proposed  deliverance  not  so. 
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t  But  what  more  o/f  >  ^*>  nation*  groum  corrupt,  &o. 

Here  Mr.  Thyer  bas  anticipated  me,  by  observing  tbat  Milton  is  yery  uniform,  as  well 
as  JQst,  in  his  notions  of  liberty ;  always  attributing  the  loss  of  it  to  vice  and  corruption  of 
morals  :  but  in  this  passage  he  very  probably  intended  also  a  secret  satire  upon  the  English 
nation,  which,  accoi^ng  to  his  republican  politics,  had,  by  restoring  the  king,  chosen 
^  bondage  with  ease  "  rather  than  **  strenuous  liberty.*'  And  let  me  add,  that  the  senti- 
ment is  very  like  that  of  iGmiliua  Lepidus  the  consul,  in  his  oration  to  the  Roman  people 
against  Sulla,  preserved  among  the  fhigments  of  Sallust  : — "  Annuite  legibus  impositis  ; 
accipite  otium  cum  servitio ;"  but  for  myself,  "  potior  visa  est  pcriculosa  libertas  quieto 
servitio/ ' —  NrwToN. 

V  If  he  aught  h^in, 
Hovo  frequent  to  desert  him,  Stc 

Is  there  any  allusion  here  to  the  last  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  republican  general  Lambert 
•f^Dst  Monk  and  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  deserted  by  the  people,  and  at  last  taken 
prisoner  by  hia  old  partisan  Ingoldsby  1 — Dunster. 

▼  now  Sueeoth  and  the  fort  of  Penuel,  dkc. 

The  men  of  Succoth,  and  of  the  tower  of  Penuel,  refused  to  give  loaves  of  bread  to 
Gideon  and  hii  three  hundred  men  pursuing  after  Zeboh  and  Zalmunna,  kings  of  Midian. 
flee  Judges  viii.  4 — 9- — ^Newtoh. 

V  And  how  ingrat^l  Ephraim,  tto. 

Jephthah  subdued  the  children  of  Ammon  ;  and  he  is  laid  to  have  **  defended  Israel  by 
srjniment  not  worse  than  by  arms,"  on  account  of  the  message  which  he  sent  unto  the 
king  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  Judges,  xi,  15 — 27.  For  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites, 
the  Ephraimitea  envied  and  quarrelled  with  him  ;  and  threatened  to  bum  his  house  with 
fire :  but  Jephthah  and  the  men  of  Gilead  smote  Rphraim,  and  took  the  passages  of 
Jordan  before  the  Ephraimites,  and  there  slew  those  of  them  who  could  not  rightly  pro- 
ooTince  the  word  Shibboleth  ;  and  there  fell  at  that  time  two-and>forty  thousand  of  them. 
See  Jodgcfl  zii.  1— ^. — Newton. 
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*.ift  lari  fid  "TTir  'n  cmmiul  '" 

Frim.  oiuiiiaiti.  livecxsMnu  wictiiiis  iHtt 
C'^  fin.  ir  lesii.  ^oc  : 
Fir  wni  i-»  «« 

H*  wao-ii  aic  c*~  — ^ * *" 

T«  «c  u  ?««:ccie  fr 

AsBcat  hitt  Tyv  «f 

To  ttek  K  uar^ '—  ^\^—  x_^  »• 

I>>>irB,  tfflKo,  tbcB  ;  M  ksiC,  van  iiamiir.  down ; 
TboQ2ii  Ra»3ii  kere  a;rn:. 
That  nv>nl  TteriScc  q^hs  her  af 


A\h»AiT.t^  to  Piftim  xri  1.  Aad  :*«  ircrsK^:  »  ex  ^vty  alike  that  of  a  edebnwi 
4  v,r,r  : — ^  J}^  U^A  hx'M  flud  in  ki»  faearu  Tz^en  a  m  GW':  aad  ako  Wit  a  IImI  wonlJ 
Jiare  tavJ  to  ?  " — Ncwrov. 


Tff^rre  i4  ««ffn«ih:n;[f  n*b«r  too  q--^--?  acid  &^of ^  ia  tLi«  ciwrrit ;  and  it  tffon  iht 
Wfrrv.f  MM  till*  iprecb  of  ib«  Cbor.s  U  of  to  ithuss  a  aaSorc,  and  filled  vitib  to  manr  deep 

Niid  vAcntu  truttis.—- TaYm. 

T>il«  «xj»r«*ion  i«  ttronfj^.  a»  ancicntlj  andentood.  Cic.  •*  de  Owl"  n.  39  : — '^  Jlaje»- 
tMltm  p*t\tH\i  Komant  minuere*^  b  the  tame  aa'^criaien  baoe  aujestasiB."  And  Corn. 
N^i^M,  **  A^f,**  ir.  **  rcligiooem  minaere**  b  **  Tiolare.** — BmiaanaodL 

•  Vowe  of  stricUtl  pmritp, 
^fot  a  VOW  of  cclitjftcyi  but  of  itrictest  parity  from  Moaaical  and  legal  imcIeaiiDak — 
WAaauMTON. 

k  That  moral  vtrdiet  quit*  her  iffuneitan. 
That  it,  hy  t)ie  law  of  nature  a  Philbtine  woman  vn»  not  nnelean,  ret  the  law  of  Mmm 
hftid  lirr  to  lie  to.     I  do  not  know  why  the  poet  thought  fit  to  make  hi«  heixi  aerpticbe  oa 
a  point,  oa  Irreconcilable  toreaaoni  wLuch  may  be  Ter/  well  accounted  for  bj  the  beat  rules 
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But  see,  here  comes  thy  reverend  sire 
With  careful  steps,  locks  white  as  down, 
Old  Manoah :  advise 
Forthwith  how  thou  ou^htst  to  receive  him. 

Sam,  Ay  me !  Another  inward  grief,  awaked 
With  mention  of  that  name,  renews  the  assault. 

Enter  liANOAH. 

Man.  Brethren  and  men  of  Dan,  for  such  ye  seem. 
Though  in  this  uncouth  place;  if  old  respect, 
As  I  suppose,  towards  your  once  gloried  ^end, 
My  son,  now  captive,  hither  hath  inform'd 
Your  younger  feet,  while  mine  cast  back  with  age  ° 
Came  lagging  after ;  say  if  he  be  here. 

Cho,  As  signal  now  in  low  dejected  state. 
As  erst  in  highest,  behold  him  where  he  lies. 

Man.  O  miserable  change  ^ !  is  this  the  man, 
That  invincible  Samson,  far  renown'd. 
The  dread  of  Israel's  foes,  who  with  a  strength 
Equivalent  to  angels,  walk'd  their  streets, 
None  offering  6gbt ;  who  single  combatant 
Duel'd  their  armies  lank'd  in  proud  array. 
Himself  an  army,  now  unequal  match 
To  save  himself  against  a  coward  arm*d 
At  one  spear  s  length !    O  ever-fiiiling  trust 
In  mortal  strength !  and,  O,  what  not  in  man 
Deoeivable  and  vain  ?    Nay,  what  thing  good 
Pray'd  for,  but  often  proves  our  woe,  our  bane  ? 
I  pray'd  for  children,  and  thought  bfljrenness 
In  wedlock  a  reproach ;  I  gainM  a  son. 
And  such  a  son  as  all  men  hail'd  me  happy : — 
Who  would  be  now  a  father  in  my  stead  ? 
O,  wherefore  did  God  grant  me  my  request, 

of  hmnan  prudence  and  policy.  The  institution  of  Moses  ttos  to  keep  the  Jewish  people 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  nations :  this  the  lawgiver  effected  hy  a  vast  variety  of 
means ;  one  of  which  was  to  hold  all  other  nations  under  a  legal  impurity ;  the  hest 
means  of  preventing  intermarriages  with  them. — Warburton. 

e  While  mine  cast  back  teith  age* 
This  is  very  artfully  and  properly  introduced,  to  account  for  the  Chorus  coming  to 
Ssmson  before  Manoah  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  of  his  friends  should  be 
more  concerned  for  his  welfare,  or  more  desirous  to  visit  him,  than  his  fiither. — Newton. 

d  0  miterahle  change,  &c. 
This  speech  of  Manoah  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  beautiful  in  its  kind.  The  thoughts  are 
exactly  such  as  one  may  suppose  would  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  old  man,  and  are  expressed 
with  an  earnestness  and  impatience  very  well  suited  to  that  anguish  of  mind  he  must  be  in, 
St  the  sight  of  his  son  under  such  miserable,  a£9icting  circumstances.  It  is  not  at  all 
unbecoming  the  pious,  grave  character  of  Manoah,  to  represent  him,  as  Milton  does,  even 
complaining  and  murmuring  at  this  **  disposition"  of  Heaven,  in  the  first  bitterness  of  his 
•oul.  Such  iiidden  starts  of  infirmity  are  ascribed  to  some  of  the  greatest  personages  in 
8rriptui« ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  that  well-known  maximf  that  religion  may  regulate,  but 
can  never  oadicate  natural  passions  and  affections. — Tuyxr. 
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Of  nuptml  love  profees'd,  carrying  it  straight  '^^ 

To  them  who  had  corrupted  her,  my  spies, 

And  rivals  ?     lu  this  other  was  there  found 

More  faith,  who  also  in  her  prime  of  love, 

Spousal  embiaoes,  vitiated  with  gold, 

Though  ofier  d  only,  by  the  scent  conceived  *^ 

Her  spurious  first-bom,  treason  against  me  *  ? 

Thrice  she  assay *d  with  flattering  prayers  and  sighs, 

And  amorous  reproaches,  to  win  from  me 

My  capital  secret^;  in  what  part  my  strength 

Lay  stored,  in  what  part  summ'd,  that  she  might  know  :  '^' 

Thrice  I  deluded  her,  and  tum'd  to  sport 

Her  importunity,  each  time  perceiving 

How  openly,  and  with  what  impudence 

She  purposed  to  betray  me ;  and  (which  was  worse 

Than  undissembled  hate)  with  what  contempt  *^ 

She^sought  to  make  me  traitor  to  myself: 

Yet  the  fourth  time,  when,  mustering  all  her  wiles, 

With  blandish'd  parlies,  feminine  assaults. 

Tongue-batteries^,  she  surceased  not,  day  nor  night, 

To  storm  me  overwatch'd,  and  wearied  out,  *^^ 

At  times  when  men  seek  most  repose  and  rest, 

I  yielded,  and  unlocked  her  all  my  heart. 

Who,  with  a  grain  of  manhood  well  resolved, 

Might  easily  have  shook  off  all  her  snares : 

But  foul  effeminacy  held  me  yoked  *^^ 

Her  bond-slave  ;  O  indignity,  O  blot ' 

To  honour  and  religion  !  servile  mind 

t  Treason  against  me. 
By  our  Uvn  called  petty  treason. — Richardson. 

i  My  capital  secret, 
I  sm  afraid  tbii  ia  an  intended  pnn  ;  if  so,  it  is  a  most  indefensible  expression ;  and  yet 
rtiemUing  what  U  said,  <<  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  xii.  383  :— 

Needs  must  the  serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 
Expect  with  pain ; 

where  the  reference  certainly  is  to  the  seed  of  the  woman  bruising  the  head  of  the  serpent. 

^DCWSTBI. 

^  Tongue-batieriest  &o. 
The  phrste  waa  probably  suggested  by  Shakspeare,  '*  King  Henry  VIZ*  p.  i.  a.  iii.  s.  3  :•>— 
I  am  vanquish 'd  ;  these  haughty  words  of  hers 
Hare  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot,  ftc. 

That  this  paange  waa  in  the  poet*s  mind,  may  be  farther  proved,  I  think,  from  ver.  235 : — 

Who.  ranqnish'd  with  a  peal  of  words. 
Gave  up  my  fort. 

C^pue  alio  the  following  passage  in  an  old  drama,  entitled  "  The  History  of  the  Tryall 
of  Cheualry,"  &c.,  4to.  1605  :— 

Eares— 
Pearst  with  the  volley  of  thy  battring  words. 

The  Mtipttttal  account  is  this  : — ^*  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  pressed  him  daily  with 
her  words,  and  urged  him  so  that  his  soul  was  vexed  unto  death,  that  he  told  her  all  his 
Wt,"  Judges  xvi.  16,  17.— Todd. 

1  0  indignity,  0  blot»  &c 
Nothix^  coold  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  a  great  and  heroic  spirit  in  the  circum- 
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Of  idolists  and  atheists ;  have  brought  scandal 

To  Israel,  diffidence  of  God,  and  doubt 

In  feeble  hearts,  propense  enough  before  *^ 

To  waver,  or  fall  off  and  join  with  idols ; 

Which  is  my  chief  affliction,  shame  and  sorrow, 

The  anguish  of  my  soul,  that  sufiers  not 

Mine  eye  to  harbour  sleep,  or  thoughts  to  rest. 

This  only  hope  relieves  me,  that  the  strife  *^ 

With  me  hath  end ;  all  the  contest  is  now 

'T wixt  God  and  Dagon ;  Dagon  hath  presumed. 

Me  overthrown,  to  enter  lists  with  God, 

His  deity  comparing  and  preferring 

Before  the  God  of  Abraham.    He,  be  sure,  *^ 

Will  not  connive  or  linger,  thus  provoked ; 

Bat  will  arise,  and  his  great  name  assert : 

Dagon  must  stoop,  and  shall  ere  long  receive 

Such  a  discomfit,  as  shall  quite  despoil  him 

Of  all  these  boasted  trophies  won  on  me,  *^^ 

And  with  confusion  blank  his  worshippers  ". 

Man,  With  cause  this  hope  relieves  thee,  and  these  words 
I  as  a  prophecy  receive  ° ;  for  God, 
Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 

To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name  *^' 

Against  all  competition,  nor  will  long 
Endure  it  doubtful  whether  God  be  Lord, 
Or  Dagon.    But  for  thee  what  shall  be  done  ? 
Thou  must  not  in  the  mean  while  here  forgot, 
Lie  In  this  miserable  loathsome  plight,  ^ 

Neglected.     I  already  have  made  way 
To  some  Philistian  lords,  with  whom  to  treat 
About  thy  ransom  :  well  they  may  by  this 
Have  satisfied  their  utmost  of  revenge 

By  pains  and  slaveries,  worse  than  death,  inflicted  **^ 

On  thee,  who  now  no  more  canst  do  them  harm. 

Sam,  Spare  that  proposal,  father ;  spare  the  trouble 
Of  that  solicitation ;  let  me  here, 
As  I  deserve,  pay  on  my  punLahment ; 

And  expiate,  if  possible,  my  crime,  ^ 

Shamefiil  garrulity.     To  have  reveaVd 
Secrets  of  men,  the  secrets  of  a  friend, 

>  Blank  hU  warthippert. 
Tbat  is,  confound.     So,  in  '^  Hamlet,"  a.  iii.  s.  2. 

Each  opposite  that  blanka  the  face  of  Joy. 
Milton  often  uies  the  adjectiTe  "  blank  **  also  in  the  sense  of  confounded. — Tooo. 

o  And  thae  teord$ 
lata  propheejf  receive. 
This  method  of  one  person's  taking  an  omen  from  the  words  of  another,  was  frequently 
practised  among  the  ancients  ;  and  in  these  words  the  downfall  of  Oagon's  worshippers  is 
vtfuUy  piesignified,  as  the  death  of  Samson  is  in  other  places ;  but  Manoah,  as  it  was 
^tunl,  accepts  the  good  omen,  without  thinking  of  the  evil  that  is  to  follow. — Nkwtoic. 
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All  mortals  I  exeell'd,  and  great  in  hopes, 

With  youthful  courage,  and  magnaniinons  thoughts 

Of  birth  from  heaven  foretold,  and  high  exploits, 

Full  of  divine  instinct,  after  some  proof 

Of  acts  indeed  heroic,  fkr  beyond 

The  sons  of  Anak,  famous  now  and  blazed ; 

Fearless  of  danger,  like  a  petty  god 

I  walk'd  about  admired  of  all,  and  dreaded 

On  hostile  ground,  none  daring  my  affront ; 

Then  swollen  with  pride,  into  the  snare  I  fell 

Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains  **, 

Soften d  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life; 

At  length  to  lay  my  head '  and  hallow'd  pledge 

Of  all  my  strength  in  the  Idscivious  lap 

Of  a  deceitful  concubine,  who  shore  mo, 

Like  a  tame  wether,  all  my  precious  fleece  ; 

Then  tam'd  me  out  ridiculous,  despoil'd, 

Shaven,  and  disarm'd  among  mine  enemies. 

Cho.  Desire  of  wine,  and  all  delicious  drinks, 
Which  many  a  &mous  waniour  overturns. 
Thou  couldst  repress;  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby*, 
Sparkling,  out-pour  d,  the  flavour,  or  the  smell. 
Or  taste  that  cheers  the  heai*t  of  gods  and  men  ", 
Alloje  thee  from  the  oool  crystalline  stream  *. 
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'  Into  the  snare  I  fell 
Cf/air/allacioui  looki,  venereal  trains. 
See  Paixfiuc's  traiulatioD  of  Tasso,  b«  iv.  26,  where  Hedroart,  sendifig  Armida  to  seduce 
the  Christian  host,  and,  if  possible,  its  leader,  bids  her 

Frame  snares  of  looks,  trains  of  alluring  speech.— Dun&tbr. 

■  At  Unff^  to  lap  mp  htad,  Jm. 
Compare  %wnaer*t  ^  Faerie  Queene,**  ii.  vi.  14. 

Tliw  when  shee  had  his  eyes  and  senoea  liad 

With  false  dcAJghts,  and  flll'd  with  pleasures  vayn. 

Into  a  shady  vale  she  soft  taim  led. 

And  layd  him  downe  upon  a  grassy  playn : 

She  sett  besidt,  laying  his  head  dlsarm'd 

In  her  loose  lapw— Tonn. 

>  The  dancing  rti6|r,  fro. 
Dr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Thyer  remark,  that  the  poet  probably  alludes  to  ProT.  zxiii.  31 . 
"  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  its  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it 
moveth  itself  aright.^     Milton  has  also  '*  rubied  nectar,"  "  Par.  Lost,*'  b.  t.  635.     And 
dsDong  he  haa  transferred  hither  from  hia  "  Comus,"  v.  673. 

And  first  behold  this  cordial  Julep  here. 

That  flamea  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bound**— Tono. 

•  Or  taste  that  cheers  the  heart  ofgods  and  men. 
Judges  is.  13,  "  Wine  which  chcereth  God  and  maii.'*  Milton  says  ''gods,"  which  is 
*  j'jst  paraphnae,  meaning  the  hero  gods  of  the  heathen.  Jotham  is  here  speaking  to  an 
idolatroua  city,  that  "  ran  a  whoring  after  Baalim,  and  made  Baal*berith  their  god  ;  a  god 
spnieg  from  among  men,  as  may  be  ]»rtly  collected  from  his  name,  aa  well  aa  from  divers 
other  ctrcumstancea  of  the  story.  Hesiod^  in  a  similar  expression,  says  that  "  the  vengeance 
of  the  Pates  pursued  the  crimes  of  gods  and  men,"  Theog.  v.  220. — Warburton. 


V  Cool  erpstalline  stream. 
Borrowed  by  Mason,  in  his  additions  to  Gray's  fragment  of  an 
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Agamst  the  cflirtem  isj  ^.  'f  wlTrrt^  pore 
Wish  toodi  efthcRal  of  Hcsvcms  finr  rad\ 
I  dmd:,  Inm  the  Hear  miDq^  joiee  aO^riBi^ 
Hunt,  and  ifinA'd  ;  mr  cbtM  tkem  the 
Whooe  hcadB  that  tsrfaoknt  I^iMir  &Ifa  with 
dtf.  O,  madiipas  to  think  we  afstnwei 

And  BtiMigcat  drinks  oar  chief  »p|»ort  of  heahk. 

When  God  with  thoe  fertiJden  Bade  dwioe  to 

Hk  mightj  diaBipiaii,  itno^  above  compaie, 

Whooe  drink  '  was  onlr  fiom  die  Squid  brook. 

Sam.  Bat  what  araiTd  this  tempcianee,  not  eooiplete 

Against  another  object  mote  cBtieing  ? 

What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  dcfieoce. 

And  at  another  to  let  in  the  lbe» 

Effeminatelj  TanqoMi'd  ?  bj  which  means, 

Now  blind,  diaheaiten  d,  diamcd,  di^onomr  d,  qoell'd. 

To  what  can  I  be  nsefal,  wherein  serte 

My  nation,  and  the  wiofrk  from  Hearcn  imposed. 

Bat  to  sit  idle  on  the  hoosehold  hearth  % 

A  bardenoos  dnme ;  to  yisitants  a  gaae. 

Or  pitied  object ;  these  redondant  locks, 
Robastioas  to  no  pnrpoee,  dostering  down. 

Vain  monnment  of  strength ;  till  length  of  yean 

And  sedentaiy  nombness  erase  mj  limbs* 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscore  t 

Here  rather  let  me  drudge  and  cam  my  bread ; 

*  Whererer/ommimiu  tirfrtA  atrrtrntJUnt'd 
Agabut  fkt  eoHtm  r«f ,  Ac. 
Thii  dremMtMice  mw  rtrj  probblj  raisestcd  to  our  aatlior  Vr  T«aM*i  pons  **  IW 
Mondo  mato,"  gioTM  ui.  ti.  8.^Tirr«.  ...,«« 

Mr.  Geddet,  in  hi»  learned  and  entertaining  **  Emaj  on  the  Compoation,  &c  cf  Plato, 
conndcn  tbe«c  Iinet  of  Mflton  aapo«e»ng  mudi  of  the  ame  111011,  thongb  appScd  to 
another  thing,  with  a  punge  in  the  philoiopher's  "  lo,"  p.  &S3,  534,  torn.  i.  ediu  Scnan. 
where  ipeaking  of  the  poets,  he  laj*, "  Ai  soon  as  they  enter  the  winding  maies  of  hanaooj, 
they  become  lymphatic,  and  totc  like  the  furious  Baochanals,  who  in  their  fimar  dnw 
honey  and  milk  out  of  the  riren.  The  poeta  tdl  us  the  same  thing  of  themadTcs,"  ta, 
Eaay,  1748.  p.  184.— Tono. 

X  With  twekdlureaJ^Hearen't^^erw  red. 
This  description  of  the  first  niy  of  light  at  the  moment  of  sunrise,  is  eminently  bdW  and 
heantifnl      We  might  tn«  it  to  Euripides,  "Suppl."  652,  to  which  Dr.  Huid  reftw 
Milton's  "  long-level'd  rule  of  streaming  light,"  Comui,  t.  540.— Dcvstix. 

7  Wko»e  drink,  kc 
Samson  was  a  Nazarite.  Judges  xiiL  7  ;  therefore  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  thare  his  hc»d. 
See  Numb.  vi.  Amos  ii.  12.— Richarmoh. 

«  But  to  tit  idU  on  the  housduM  hearth,  ftc. 
It  is  suTOOsed,  with  probability  enough,  that  Milton  chose  Samson  for  his  subject,  bcrawe 
he  was  a  Wwiuffeier  with  Urn  in  the  loss  of  his  eyes :  howeter.  one  may  venture  io«y 
^Tlhe  simUitade  of  their  dirumsUnces  b«i  enriched  the  poem  with  semal  wy  pathetic 
jcacripUons  of  the  misery  of  blindness.- Tmyik, 

*  Crate  mplimbt.  «_      ,        »t .      - 

He  uses  the  word  «ciaze"  much  in  the  swne  manner  as  in  the  «  Par.  Lost,    b.  m- 
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Till  Yermin,  or  the  draff**  of  servile  food, 

Consurae  me,  and  oft-inrocated  death  ^'^ 

Hasten  the  welcome  end  of  all  my  pains. 

Man.  Wilt  thou  then  serve  the  Pliilistines  with  that  gift 
Which  was  expressly  given  thee  to  annoy  them  ? 
Better  at  home  lie  bed-rid,  not  only  idle. 

Inglorious,  unemployed,  with  age  outworn.  ^*° 

But  God,  who  caused  a  fountain  at  thy  prayer 
From  the  dzy  ground  to  spring*,  thy  thirst  to  allay 
After  the  brunt  of  battel ;  can  as  easy 
Cause  light  again  within  thy  eyes  to  spring, 

Wherewith  to  serve  him  better  than  thou  hast ;  ^^ 

And  I  persuade  me  so :  why  else  this  strength 
Miraculous  yet  remaining  in  those  locks  ? 
His  might  continues  ^  in  thee  not  for  nauglit. 
Nor  shall  his  wondrous  gifts  be  frustrate  thus. 

Sam.  All  otherwise  to  me  my  thoughts  portend,  ^ 

That  these  dark  orbs  no  more  shall  treat  with  light, 
Nor  the  other  light  of  life  continue  long. 
But  yield  to  double  darkness  nigh  at  hand : 
So  much  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop  % 

My  hopes  all  flat.  Nature  within  me  seems  ^^^ 

In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself ; 
My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame  ; 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest. 

»»  Draff. 
The  refine.    See  "Par.  Lost,"  b.  x.  630.     Thui  Chaucer,  "Prol,  to  the  Parsoncs 
T»le  ;'»— 

Why  should  I  aowen  draf  out  of  my  fi^t. 
When  I  may  Bowen  whete  If  that  me  Uste  ? 

4\iid  Shakfpeare,  **  Hen.  IT.*'  part  i.  a.  iv.  s.  2.     "  You  would  think  T  had  a  hundred 
and  6fty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from  eating  draflf  and  husks/' 

c  But  Ood,  who  caused  a/ountain  at  thp  prayer 
From  the  drp  ground  to  spring »  ftc. 
See  Judges  zv.  \8,  19.  But  Milton  differs  from  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
tnoslation  says,  that  **  Ood  clave  a  hollow  plare  that  was  in  the  jaw :  **  Milton  says,  that 
"  G«d  caused  a  fountain  from  the  dry  ground  to  spring;"  and  herein  he  follows  the 
Chaldee  paniphrast  and  the  best  commentators,  who  understand  it  that  God  made  a  cleft 
in  tomt  port  of  the  ground  or  rock,  in  the  place  called  Lehi ;  Lehi  signifying  both  a  jaw, 
and  a  place  so  ealled. — Niwton. 

<l  Hit  might  continues t  Aeo. 
A  fine  prepaimtive,  which  raises  our  expectation  of  some  great  event  to  be  produced  by 
his  strength. — WAftsuiiToif. 

*  8o  much  J  feel  mp  genial  epirils  droop,  A:o. 

Here  Milton,  in  the  person  of  Samson,  describes  exactly  his  own  case,  what  he  felt,  and 
what  be  thought,  in  some  of  his  melancholy  hours :  he  could  not  have  written  so  well 
but  from  his  own  feeling  and  experience  ;  and  the  very  flow  of  the  verses  is  melancholy, 
and  excellently  adapted  to  the  subject.  A%  Mr.  Thyer  expresses  it,  there  is  a  remarkable 
lolemnity  and  air  of  melancholy,  in  the  very  sound  of  these  verses ;  and  the  reader  will 
find  it  very  difficult  to  pronounce  them  without  that  grave  and  serious  tone  of  voice  which 
is  proper  for  the  occasion. — Nkwton. 

Every  reader  of  taste  must  subscribe  with  heartiness  to  this  testimony  of  Thyer  and 
Newton.     The  passsige  is  truly  pathetic  and  melodious. 
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ti--»  le'-wr  4c9cripii—  of  Suaaoo**  gricC  aB^ 

x^ofd^n  kere  vitii  givM  juJgmtut  varies 

Tbete  sadden  starts  oC  impatiesee 

thb  ra^h  and  ane^oal  Bcafoiv  «f 


Tiu»  o«cr:;<zv«  ■iw.iij  a  iae  aad  ««a  pviaed.  The  idea  is  taken  froB  the  diccto 
^  lHijK.i/..ts  sLt*  =.  :'irf'*t«iadi  *=J  V.i»ris,  which  stimahite,  tear,  inflame,  and  exakoate 
t^*  MSkder  item.  ami.  e»d  in  a  Baeeuficationy  which  he  calif  **  death*!  heniunbisf  nfutm^ 
r^^s  ftace  cbe  posa  i*  ever. — ^ 
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Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 

Or  med'cinal  liqaor^  can  asswage. 

Nor  breath  of  vernal  air*'  from  snowy  Alp  *• 

Sleep  hath  forsook  and  given  me  o'er 

To  death's  benumbing  opium  as  my  only  cure  :  ^' 

Thence  fiiintings,  swoonings  of  despair, 

And  sense  of  Heaven  s  desertion. 

I  was  his  nursling  once  ™,  and  choice  delight, 
His  destined  from  the  womb, 

Promised  by  heavenly  message  twice  descending.  '^ 

Under  his  special  eye 

Abstemious  I  grew  up,  and  thrived  amain  : 
He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds, 
Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm, 

Against  the  uncircumcised,  our  enemies :  ^^ 

But  now  hath  cast  me  off  as  never  known. 
And  to  those  cruel  enemies, 
Whom  I  by  his  appointment  had  provoked. 
Left  me  all  helpless,  with  the  irreparable  lose 
Of  sight,  reserved  alive  to  be  repeated  '^^ 

The  subject  of  their  cruelty  or  scorn. 
Nor  am  I  in  the  list  of  them  that  hope : 
Hopeless  are  aU  my  evils,  all  remediless : 
This  one  prayer  yet  remains,  might  I  be  heard, 

J  Or  med'cinal  liquor. 
"Hire  **  medicinal  "  is  pronounced  with  the  accent  upon  the  last  syllable  but  one,  as  in 
Latin  ;  which  is  more  musical  than  as  wo  commonly  pronounce  it,  "  medicinal,**  with  the 
•erent  upon  the  last  syllable  but  two,  or  "  med'cinal  **  as  Milton  has  used  it  in  "  Comus/* 
The  same  pronunciation  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  **  Othello,"  a.  v.  s.  2  : — 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medioioal  gmn.^ — Nxwtok. 

**  Medicinal  **  is  not  the  reading  of  MiltonV  own  edition  :  in  that  it  is  "  medcinal.**  The 
supposed  emendation  of  "  medicioal  ^  is  made  in  the  folio  of  1 688,  and  it  has  been  since 
ioTsriably  followed. — Todd. 

k  Nor  breath  cf  vernal  air. 

So,  in  that  most  delightful  passage  in  "  Pandise  Lost,"  b.  It.  264  : — 

airs,  Temal  airs. 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove. — ^Tood. 

i  From  tnowff  Alp, 
He  ttsetf  *"  Alp  **  for  mountain  in  general,  as  in  **  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  ii.  620.  "  Alp," 
in  the  strict  et}-mology  of  the  word,  signiBes  a  mountain  white  witli  snow.  We  have 
indeed  appropriated  the  name  to  the  high  mountains  which  separate  Italy  from  France  and 
Germany ;  but  any  high  mountain  may  be  so  called,  and  so  Sidonius  Apollinaris  calls 
Mount  Athos,  speaking  of  Xerxes  cutting  through  it,  **Carm."  ii.  510. — Newtow. 

Milton  took  this  use  of  the  word  from  the  Italian  poets,  amongst  whom  it  was  very 
common . — U  urd. 

n  /  trar  hii  nunling  onett  Ac. 
This  part  of  Samson^s  speech  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  said  before, 
▼.  23  :— 

O,  wbciefors  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel,  fto. 

But  yet  it  cannot  justly  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  our  author.  Grief,  though  eloquent,  is 
not  tied  to  forma ;  and  is  besides  apt  in  its  own  nature  frequently  to  recur  to,  and  repeat,  its 
source  and  subject. — Tbvbs. 
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No  long  petition ;  speedy  death,  *" 

The  close  of  all  my  miserieB,  and  the  balm. 

Cho.  Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 
In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  inroll'd. 
Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude ; 

And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities^  ^ 

AH  chances  incident  to  man's  frail  life, 
Consolatories  writ 

With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuadon  sought  *, 
Lenient  of  grief  **  and  anxious  thought : 

But  with  the  afflicted  in  his  pangs  their  sound  ^ 

Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 
Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  ^  from  his  complaint  ; 
Unless  he  feel  within 
Some  source  of  consolation  from  above. 

Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength,  ^ 

And  fainting  spirits  uphold. 

God  of  our  fathers,  what  is  man^ ! 
That  thou  toward  him  with  hand  so  varioua, 
Or  might  I  say  oontrarious '', 

Temper'st  thy  providence  through  his  short  course,  "* 

Not  evenly,  as  thou  rulest 

The  angelick  orders,  and  inferiour  creatures  mute. 
Irrational  and  brute  ? 
Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  conmion  xout. 

That,  wandeiing  loose  about,  ^ 

Grow  up  and  perish,  as  the  summer  fly, 

■  And  much  perntasiim  tougM- 
I  suppose  an  error  of  the  press  for  fraught. — ^Warbdrtok. 

But  **  souglit  **  may  mean,  collected  studiously  or  with  pains  ;  or,  it  may  be  naedin  tlic 
sense  of  recherche  in  French  ;  ciuious,  refined,  far- fetched. — Dunstkiu 

•  Lenient  (if grief. 

Expressed  from  what  we  quoted  before  from  Horace,  "Ep."  i.  i.  34  ; — 

Sunt  verba  et  roces,  qnibna  bimc  lenlre  doloresn^ 
Possia— NswTON. 

P  Or  rather  teem*  a  tune 
Hareht  and  ofdiesonant  mood,  ftc. 
Alluding  to  Ecclus.  xxii.  6  : — "  A  tale  out  of  season  is  as  music  in  mounuog."—- Thtib. 

s  God  qf  our /athere,  what  it  man  /  dtc 
This,  and  the  following  paragraph,  to  ver.  705,  seem  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Chorus 
in  Seneca's  "  Hippolytus,"  where  the  immature  and  undeserved  &te  of  that  yonng  bers 
is  lamented,  a.  iv.  97 1  : — 

sed  our  idem, 
Qui  tanta  regis,  sub  quo  yasti 
Pondera  mundf  librata  suos 
Ducunt  orbea,  homlnum  nimlnm 
SecuruB  ades ;  non  soUicitas 
Prodesse  bonis,  nocuisae  malia  ?->TRYieiL 

This  apostrophe  opens  with  a  sublime  pathos. 

'  Contrarioua. 
This  seems  to  me  a  harsh  word,  though  Todd  shows  that  it  ia  used  by  Chaucer* 
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Heads  without  name,  no  more  remember d'; 

Bat  such  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected. 

With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adom'd. 

To  some  great  work,  thy  glory,  "• 

And  people's  safety,  which  in  part  they  effect : 

Yet  toward  these  thns  dignified,  thou  oft, 

Amidst  their  highth  of  noon  \ 

Changest  thy  countenance,  and  thy  hand,  with  no  regard 

Of  highest  favours  past  ^' 

From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of  senrice. 

Nor  only  dost  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  life  obscured,  which  were  a  fair  dismiBBion ; 
Bat  throw'st  them  lower  than  thou  didst  exalt  them  high  ; 
Unseemly  falls  in  human  eye,  ^ 

Too  grievous  for  the  trespass  or  omission ; 
Oft  leavest  them  to  the  hostUe  sword 
Of  heathen  and  profane,  their  carcasses 
To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey",  or  else  captived ; 
Or  to  the  unjust  tribumds,  under  change  of  times  %  ^ 

*  Heads  without  iumm,  fto. 
So  Drjden  :•— 

A  tribe  without  a  name. 

Milton  here  probabi  j  bad  in  view  the  Greek  term  for  this  lower  class  of  mortals.     They 
fttvlethem  "men  not  numbered/'  or  "not  worth  the  nombering/* — Thysr. 

*  Amidtt  their  highth  c/nootu 
This  forcible  expression  is  applied  in  the  same  manner  by  Sandys,  in  his  **  Paraphrase 
apon  Job,"  ed.  1648,  p.  34  :— • 

When  men  are  from  their  noon  of  glory  thrown. 
Again,  in  his  "  Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms,"  ed.  supr.  p.  127  : — 

Thou  ha«t  on  slippery  heights  their  greatness  placed ; 
Down  headlong  from  their  noon  of  glory  cast  —Todd. 

«  Their  earcassee 
To  dofft  andfawlt  a  prey.  , 

Plainlj  alluding  to  Homer,  «n."  i.  4.— Nkwton. 

▼  Or  to  rib€  Hfsjuti  tribunali,  under  change  qf  times,  ^o. 
Here,  no  doubt,  Milton  reflected  upon  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  hit  party  after  the 
Restoration  ;  and  probably  he  might  have  in  mind  particularly  the  case  of  Sir  Harry 
Vaoe,  whom  he  has  so  highly  celebrated  in  one  of  his  sonnets.  "  If  these  they  'scape, 
perhaps  in  poverty,"  &c. :  this  was  his  own  case  ;  he  escaped  with  life,  but  lived  in  poverty ; 
and  though  he  was  always  very  sober  and  temperate,  yet  he  was  much  afflicted  with  the 
jroQt  and  other  *'  painful  diseases  in  crude  old  a^e,*^  eruda  tefhtetus,  when  he  was  not  yet 
a  very  old  man  :— 

Though  jiot  diflordinate*  yet  causeleas  sufrering 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  days. 

Some  time  afier  I  had  written  this,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  that  I  had  Allen  into  the 
tame  vein  of  thinking  with  Mr.  Warburton  :  but  he  has  opened  and  pursued  it  much  forther, 
with  a  penetration  and  liveliness  of  fancy  peculiar  to  himself.  "God  of  our  fathers,*^  to 
▼er.  704,  is  a  bold  expostulation  with  Providence  for  the  ill  sucoesa  of  the  good  old  cause :— 

But  such  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected. 

With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adom'd 

To  some  great  work  thy  glory. 

In  these  three  lines  are  described  the  characters  of  the  heads  of  the  independent  enthusiasts: 
'*whieh  in  part  they  effect  f  that  is,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  without  being  able 
to  raise  their  projected  republic :— 


ir 
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And  oondemoatiQii  of  the  ingnrtalid  HUihitiide, 

If  these  they  'scape,  perfiapw  in  po^ivrty 

With  sickness  and  disease  thon  bov'sl  thos  dovn, 

Painfnl  diseases  and  defonn''d. 

In  crude  old  a^e  ";  ^ 

Though  not  disordinate,  yet  caowilcai  aJfeiim 

The  punishment  of  disBoInte  days  :  m  fiae^ 

Jnst  or  nnjosl,  alike  seem  miMnhle^ 

For  oft  ali^  hoth  oome  to  eril  end*. 

So  deal  not  with  this  onee  l^y  gioffiaos  cfaflDBpion,  ^ 

The  image  of  thy  stroigth,  and  mighty  miniiter. 
What  do  I  heg?'  how  hast  tboa  dttll  already  I 


Tet  toward  thcae  fhiM  <Hgnllifd,  tho*  ill. 
Amidst  their  highth  of  uaarn^ 
ChangaH  th J  ^avntanaace. 

After  Richard  had  laid  down,  aU  power  came  into  the  handa  gf  the  cathaaoatk  indrpcBdrat 
republicans  ;  when  a  sadden  leToIution,  bj  the  reCnm  oi  Charies  IL,  hnkc  aD  tbdr  as- 
sures :  — 

With  BO  retard 

or  h%hcBi  favoora  pMt 

From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of  aerrioe ; 

that  is,  without  any  regard  of  thooe  fiiTonn  i^wn  by  thee  to  them  in  tbcir  woodexfitl 
successes  against  tyranny  and  snperstitioo,  [choxch and  state]  or  of  tkoae  Jtiiiuja  they  |aid 
to  thee  in  deckring  for  religion  and  liberty,  [independenry  and  a  republic.] 

Nor  an\j  dost  degrade,  ac 

TVk)  grferons  tar  the  trespuss  or  uuilahm. 

By  the  trespass  of  these  precious  saints,  Milton  meoas  the  qaarrds  among  tbemsclTes ;  and 
by  the  emission,  the  not  making  a  dear  stage  in  the  eoootitution,  aadl  aew-aedeHiag  the 
law,  as  well  as  national  religion,  as  Ludlow  advised.  **  CapUved  :**  seTcnl  vtir  cosidemae^ 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  as  Lambert  and  Martin.  *^  Or  to  the  nnjnst  tribunals,**  doe* 
The  trials  and  condemnation  of  Vane  and  the  regicides.  The  concluding  vtiaw  desaihe 
his  own  case : — 

If  these  they  'se^ie,  perhaps  In  pOTcr^j—  i 

Painful  diseases  and  deformed — 

Thooi^  not  disordinate,  yet  canseless  suffering  1 1 

The  punishment  of  disaohile  days : 

his  losses  in  the  excise,  and  his  gout  not  caused  by  intemperance.  But  Milton  vas  the 
most  heated  enthusiast  of  his  time  :  speaking  of  Ctuutles  I.*s  murder  in  his  **■  Defenrc  of  the 
People  of  England,**  he  says : — ^  Quanquam  ego  haee  divino  potius  insHafttu  gesta  cuae 
crediderim,^  quoties  memoria  repeto,"  &c. — Newton.  ■ 

*  In  crude  old  age.  , 

"  Crude  old  age  "  in  Virgil,  and  in  other  writers,  is  strong  and  robust, — *^  crmla  I>n  I 
viridisque  scncctus  :  but  Milton  uses  here  "  crude  *'  for  premature,  and  coming  befoie  its 

time;  as  "  cruda  Minora  '*  in  Statius  :  old  age  brought  on  by  poverty  and  by  sickness.— >  . 

JORTIN.  I 

*  For  o/t  alike  both  come  to  evil  end. 
I'his  may  seem  a  strange  sentiment  to  come  from  the  Chorus ;  but  was  proper  to  ooft> 
sole  Samson,  who  suffered  chiefly  from  those  ^  thoughts  his  tormenton,**  which  repmealsd  | 
his  calamity  as  a  decisive  mark  of  his  superior  guilt,  and  of  Heaven's  retentment.  Meooe 
those  "  swoonings  of  despair,  and  sense  of  Heaven's  desertion,**  for  which  there  was  no 
cause,  if  the  just  might  sometimes  thus  suffer.  This  oondescension  is  of  the  character  of  the 
Chorus  :  "  Hie  bonis  favcat  et  consilietur  amiee  !*'  We  are  not  to  conadcr  the  sentiment 
simply  in  itself,  but  as  adapted  to  present  circumstances.  The  purpose  of  the  Chorus  wss 
not  to  calumniate  Providence,  but  to  soothe  the  unhappy  sufferer.  Besides,  the  geneni 
moral  of  the  piece,  enforced  by  the  Chorus  itself  at  the  end — ^  All  is  best,  thou|{h  «• 
ofi  doubt,"  &c.  rectifies  all,  and  counteracts  any  ill  impression  from  this  carnal  scntinient. 
— Huan. 
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II 


Behold  him  in  this  state  calamitous,  and  turn 
His  labours,  for  thou  canst,  to  peaceful  end  y. 

But  who  is  this,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land  ?  ''* 

Female  of  sex  it  seems, 
That  so  bedeck*d,  ornate,  and  gajr, 
Comes  this  way  sailing 
Like  a  stately  ship* 

Of  Tanas%  bound  for  the  isles  '" 

Of  Javan  or  Gadiie 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tadde  trim. 
Sails  fill'd^  and  streamers  waving, 

7  Btkctd  kirn  in  thit  ttatt  ccUamitcuit  an4  turn 
His  Uibouri,/or  thou  eantt,  to  peac^l  end. 

The  concluding  ▼ersee  of  this  beautiful  chonu  appear  to  me  particularly  affecting,  from 
the  pcrtuasioQ  that  Milton,  In  composing  them,  addressed  the  last  two  immediately  to 
HeaTcn,  as  a  prayer  for  himself.  If  the  conjecture  of  this  application  be  just,  we  may  add, 
that  never  was  the  prevalence  of  a  righteous  prayer  more  happily  conspicuous ;  and  let  me 
here  remark,  that  however  various  the  opinions  of  men  may  be  concerning  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  Milton's  political  character,  the  integrity  of  his  heart  appears  to  have  secured 
to  him  the  favour  of  Providence ;  since  it  pleased  the  Giver  of  all  good  not  only  to  turn 
his  laboors  to  a  peaceful  end,  but  to  irradiate  his  declining  life  with  the  most  abundant 
portion  of  those  pure  and  sublime  mental  powers,  for  which  he  had  conatantly  and 
fervently  pnyed,  as  the  choicest  bounty  of  Heaven. — Hayley. 

*  Like  a  itaUlp  thipt  aa 
The  thought  of  comparing  a  woman  to  a  ship  is  not  entirely  new.     Plautuft  hts  it  in  his 
**  PkuuIus,"  I.  ii.  I  : — 

Ncgotii  sibi  qui  volet  vim  parare, 

Navsaak  el  mullerem,  baeo  duo  compwato,  ^ka 

Mr.  Warburton,  in  a  note  on  the  *^  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,**  a.  iii.  s.  8,  speaking  of  the 
fthip-taie,  says,  "  it  was  an  open  head-dress,  with  a  kind  of  scarf  depending  fh>m  behind." 
Its  nane  of  ship-tire  was,  I  presume,  from  its  giving  the  wearer  some  resemblance  of  a  ship, 
as  Shakspcare  says,  "  in  all  her  trim  ;**  with  all  her  pennants  out,  and  flags  and  streamers 
flying.  Thus  Milton  paints  Dalila.  This  was  an  image  familiar  with  the  poets  of  that  time. 
Thus,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "^  Wit  without  Money :  *' — *''  She  spreads  sattens  aa  the 
king's  ships  do  esnvaa.**— Newton. 

•  O/Tartus. 
Thett  ts  frequent  meoDon  hi  Scripture  of  the  ships  of  Torshish,  which  Milton  as  well  as 
ftome  commentators  might  conceive  to  be  the  same  as  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia  : — **  bound  for  the 
ifles  of  Javan,"  that  is,  Greece  ;  for  Javan  or  Ion,  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet,  is  said  to  have 
peopled  Greece  and  Ionia,  or  Qiidire,  Grades,  Cadia. — Nkwtoit. 

^  With  all  h€r  bravery  on»  and  tadiU  trim, 
SaiUJiWd,  Ac. 

Gray  has  also  drawn  a  beautiful  comparison  of  a  ship  in  gallant  trim,  in  his  *^  Bard," 
V.  71,  &c.  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  tho  reader's  notice  a  similar  description,  of  remark- 
able elegance,  in  Giles  Fletcher's  ''  Christ's  Yictorie,"  b.  ii.  st.  35  :— 

Like  as  a  Bhip,  in  which  no  ballance  lies, 
Without  a  pilot  on  the  Bleeping  waves. 
Fairly  along  with  wiB<!e  and  water  flies, 
And  painted  masts  with  silken  sails  embraves. 
That  Neptune's  self  the  bragging  vessel  saves. 
To  laugh  awhile  at  her  bo  proud  array : 
Her  waving  streamers  loosely  she  lets  play, 
And  flagging  oolonn  shine  as  bright  as  smiling  day. 

Wber«  ^^erabnvea*'  is  decorates;  as  ^^bnvery'*  in  the  text  is  finery  or  ornament;  in 
which  sense  the  wocd  is  conuno»ly  used  by  our  old  poets.— Tomk 
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If  aught  in  my  ability  may  senre 

To  lighten  what  thou  suffer  st,  and  appease 

Thy  mind  with  what  amends  is  in  my  power,  ^'* 

Though  late,  yet  in  some  part  to  recompense 

Aly  rash,  but  more  unfortunate  misdeed. 

Sam.  Out,  out,  hysena' !  these  are  thy  wonted  arts. 
And  arts  of  eveiy  woman  false  like  thee. 

To  break  all  faidi,  all  tows,  deceive,  betray,  **• 

Then  as  repentant  to  submit,  beseech. 
And  reconcilement  move  with  feign'd  remorse. 
Confess,  and  promise  wonders  in  her  change ; 
Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 

Her  husbimd,  how  far  urged  his  patience  bears,  ^^ 

His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  assail : 
Then  with  more  cautious  and  instructed  skill 
Again  transgresses,  and  again  submits ; 
That  wisest  and  best  men,  full  oft  beguiled, 

With  goodness^  principled  not  to  reject  '** 

The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive. 
Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  days ', 
£ntangled  with  a  poisonous  bosom  snake, 
If  not  by  quick  destruction  soon  cut  off, 
As  I  by  thee,  to  ages  an  example.  ^^ 

Dal.  Yet  hear  me,  Samson  ;  not  that  I  endeavour 
To  lessen  or  extenuate  my  offence  ; 
But  that,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  be  weigh'd 
By  itself,  with  aggravations  not  surcharged, 

f  Out,  out,  hpana. 
The  bycna  is  a  creature  eomewhat  like  a  waif,  and  ii  Mud  to  imitate  a  human  voice  so 
artfully  as  to  draw  people  to  it,  and  then  devour  them.  So  Solinus,  the  transcriber  of 
Plinj,  cap.  27 : — **  Malta  de  ea  mira  :  primum,  quod  sequitur  itabula  pastorum,  et  auditu 
aMidtto  addiscit  vocamen,  quod  czprimcre  pouit  imitatione  vocis  humana,  ut  in  bominem 
aatu  acdturn  nocte  taeyiat"  A  celebrated  tragic  writer  makes  use  of  the  same  comparison, 
"  Orphan/' a.  iii.:— 

Tis  thus  the  false  bycna  makes  her  moan. 

To  draw  the  pitying  traveller  to  her  den : 

Your  sex  are  so,  such  false  dissemblers  all,  fto. 

Biilton  applies  it  to  a  woman,  but  Otway  to  the  men;  which  with  the  greater  justice,  let 
the  critics  and  the  ladies  determine. — Nrwton. 

k  That  witett  and  best  m«n,AtU  Qfl  beguiled. 
With  goodnett,  &o. 

Milton  had  reason  to  lament  that  excess  of  indulgence  with  which  he  forgave  and 
received  again  his  disobedient  and  long-alienated  wife ;  since  their  reunion  not  only 
disquieted  bis  days,  but  gave  birth  to  daughters  who  seem  to  have  inherited  the  perversity 
of  their  mother.  These  pathetic  lines  strike  me  as  a  forcible  allusion  to  his  own  connubi^ 
infelicity. — Hatlby  . 

1  Are  drawn  to  wear  out  mUerable  daft. 

He  makes  the  same  reflection,  in  his  "  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,'"  on  two 
persons  til  embarkt  in  wedlock.  **  What  folly  is  it  to  stand  combating  and  battering  against 
iavincible  causes  and  efl!ects,  with  evil  upon  evil,  till  either  the  best  of  our  days  be  lingered 
out,  or  ended  with  some  speeding  sorrow !  **    b.  i.  10. — Todd. 

This  passage  from  the  above  tract  about  invincible  causes  and  efl^ts  confirms  the  obser- 
ntion  with  regard  to  the  ill-assortment  of  Miltou^s  first  marriage. 
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Though  fond  and  reasonless  to  some  perhaps ; 

And  love  hath  oft,  well  meaning,  wrought  much  woe, 

Yet  always  pity  or  pardon  hath  obtain  d. 

Be  not  unlike  all  others,  not  austere  ''* 

As  thou  art  strong,  inflexible  as  steel. 

If  thou  in  strength  all  mortals  dost  exceed, 

In  unoompassionate  anger  do  not  so. 

Sam,  How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mine !  *'' 

That  malice,  not  repentance,  brought  thee  hither, 
By  this  appears :  I  gave,  thou  say'st,  the  example ; 
I  led  the  way :  bitter  reproach,  but  true : 
I  to  myself  was  false  ere  thou  to  me ; 

Such  pardon  therefore  as  I  give  my  folly,  *'^ 

Take  to  thy  wicked  deed  ^ ;  which  when  thou  seest 
Impartial,  self-severe,  inexorable, 
Thou  wilt  renounce  thy  seeking,  and  much  rather 
Confess  it  fe^'d.     Weakness  b  thy  excuse, 

And  I  believe  it ;  weakness  to  resist  *^^ 

Philistian  gold  :  if  weakness  may  excuse, 
What  murderer,  what  traitor,  parricide. 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  it  ? 
All  wickedness  is  weakness :  that  plea  therefore 
With  God  or  man  will  gain  thee  no  remission.  "^ 

But  love  constrain'd  thee ;  call  it  furious  rage 
To  satisfy  thy  lust :  love  seeks  to  have  love ; 
My  love  how  couldst  thou  hope,  who  took'st  the  way 
To  raise  in  me  inexpiable  hate. 
Knowing,  as  needs  I  must,  by  thee  betray'd '  ? 
In  vain  thou  strivest  to  cover  shame  with  shame. 
Or  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncover  st  more. 

Ddin  Since  thou  determinest  weakness  for  no  plea 
In  man  or  woman,  though  to  thy  own  condemning. 
Hear  what  assaults  I  had,  what  snares  besides, 
^Vhat  sieges  girt  me  round,  ere  I  consented ; 
Which  might  have  awed  the  best-resolved  of  men. 
The  eonatantest,  to  have  yielded  without  blame. 
It  was  not  gold,  as  to  my  charge  thou  layest. 
That  wrought  with  me  :  thou  know'st,  the  magistrates 
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k  8udi  pardon  ther^ore  at  I  give  myfoUyt 
Take  to  My  wicked  deed,  Ao, 
Th«e  tentimeiitt  of  selF-condem nation  are  expressed  with  wonderful  dfprity  ;  Xhej 
reflect  all  tbenobloand  retolnte  virtue  of  the  poet's  own  highly-principled  mind. — Duwbtih. 

1  Knowing,  at  needi  I  mtuf,  by  thee  betray\l  f 
The  tame  manner  of  spealting  as  in  "  Paradise  Lost,**  b.  ix.  792. — 

And  kBew  not  eating  death.— Nbwton. 

*  Th^u  kmow'it,  the  magietratet,  dto. 
JndfCi  xri.  &  : — '*  And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  came  up  unto  her,  and  said/*  &c. 
So  exact  ia  MUt<m  in  all  the  particulars  of  the  story,  and  improves  every  incident. — Nswtom. 
Compare  the  account  related  by  Sallust,  of  Cicero,  who  secured  the  harlot  Fulvia  to  his 
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And  princes  of  my  country  came  in  person, 

Solicited,  commanded,  threatened,  uiged. 

Adjured  by  all  the  bonds  of  civil  duty 

And  of  religion,  press'd  how  just  it  was, 

How  honourable,  how  glorious,  to  entrap  ^ 

A  conmion  enemy,  who  had  destroy 'd 

Such  numbers  of  our  nation :  and  the  priest 

Waa  not  behind",  but  ever  at  my  ear, 

Preaching  how  meritorious  with  the  gods 

It  would  be  to  ensnare  an  irreligious  ** 

Dishonourer  of  Dagon ;  what  had  I 

To  oppose  against  such  powerful  arguments  1 

Only  my  love  of  thee  held  long  debate, 

And  combated  in  silence  all  these  reasons 

With  hard  contest :  at  length,  that  grounded  nlaxim,  **^ 

So  rife  and  celebrated  in  the  mouths 

Of  wisest  men,  that — To  the  publick  good 

Private  respects  must  yield — with  grave  authority 

Took  full  possession  of  me,  and  prevail'd  ; 

Virtue,  as  I  thought,  truth,  duty,  so  enjoining.  ^^ 

Sam,  I  thought  where  all  thy  circling  wiles  would  ^id ; 
In  feign'd  religion,  smooth  hypocrisy ! 
But  had  thy  love,  still  odiously  pretended. 
Been,  as  it  ought,  sincere,  it  would  have  taught  thee 
Far  other  reasonings,  brought  forth  other  deeds.  ^'^ 

I,  before  all  the  daughters  of  my  tribe 
And  of  my  nation,  chose  thee  from  among 
My  enemies,  loved  thee,  as  too  well  thou  knew  st " ; 
Too  well ;  unbosom'd  all  my  secrets  to  theo. 
Not  out  of  levity,  but  overpower'd 


i»- 


interest;  and  through  her  meant  gained,  bj  the  force  of  promicet,  hia  intelligence  of  Catiliac « 
machinations  from  Q.  Curius,  who  was  engaged  in  the  conspiracj,  and  with  whont  Fnlvia 
was  criminally  connected  :  "  A  principio  consulatus  sui,  mulia  per  Falriam  poIlireDdn. 
effecerat,  ut  Q.  Curius  (cui  cum  Fulvia  stupri  Tetus  eonsuetudo)  cooaiUa  Catilin*  itbi 
proderet." — Todd. 

^  And  the  priest 
Wat  net  behind.  See. 
The  character  of  the  priest,  which  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  here,  is  the  poet*s  own 
addition  to  the  scriptural  account.     It  is  obviously  a  satire  on  the  ministers  of  the  cfanrrh 

— DUNSTUU 

o  Loved  thee,  at  too  veli  thou  knew'et. 
There  is  an  inconsistency  here  with  what  Samson  had  said  before :  here  he  prof«««e«  • 
violent  affection  for  Dalila,  as  the  sole  motive  of  his  marr}ing  her  ;  Mhereas  he  had  brforr 
asserted  that  he  was  in  a  certain  degree  determined  to  it  by  hopes  of  finding  ocasit*n 
thereby  to  oppress  the  Philistines,  ver.  234.  Manoah  likewise  says,  that  Sam«on  plcudcii 
"  divine  impulsion  "  for  both  his  marriages,  ver.  422.  But  Milton  may  be  understood  u» 
have  imagined  Samson,  in  his  marriage  with  Dalila,  acting  merely  from  inclination,  and  (s« 
people  who  do  so  are  apt  to  reason  falsely  in  their  own  vindication)  falsely  atthbutinf  and 
ascribing  it  to  divine  impulse.  This  is  consistent  ^ith  what  is  said,  ver.  53*2,  where  Samsoa 
describes  himself  "swollen  with  pride,"  that  is,  at  his  superior  strength ;  and  on  that  account, 
as  it  seems,  deserted  by  God,  and  falling  into  the  "  snare  of  fair  fallacious  looks,'*  Ac 
So  that  what  he  here  says  to  Dalila  is  true;  and  the  real  motives  of  his  narryii^  herwwc, 
that  he  "  loved  her,*'  as  he  himself  says,  "  too  well.''— DuitsTsa. 
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By  thy  request,  who  could  deny  thee  nothing ; 

Yet  now  am  judged  an  enemy.     Why  then 

Didst  thou  at  first  receive  me  for  thy  husband, 

Then,  as  since  then,  thy  country's  foe  profess'd  ? 

Being  once  a  wifei*,  for  me  thou  wast  to  leave 

Parents  and  country ;  nor  was  I  their  subject. 

Nor  under  their  protection,  but  my  own ; 

Thou  mine,  not  theirs :  if  aught  against  my  life 

Thy  country  sought  of  thee,  it  sought  unjustly, 

Against  the  law  of  nature,  law  of  nations ; 

No  more  thy  country,  but  an  impious  crew 

Of  men  conspiring  to  uphold  their  state 

By  worse  than  hostile  deeds ;  violating  the  ends 

For  which  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear; 

Not  therefore  to  be  obey'd.     But  zeal  moved  thee  ; 

To  please  thy  gods  thou  didst  it :  gods  unable 

To  acquit  themselves  and  prosecute  their  foes 

But  by  ungodly  deeds,  the  contradiction 

Of  their  own  deity,  gods  cannot  be ; 

Less  therefore  to  be  pleased,  obey'd,  or  fear'd. 

These  false  pretexts  and  vamish'd  colours  failing  ^, 

Bare  in  thy  guilt,  how  foul  must  thou  appear  ! 

Dal.  In  alignment  with  men  a  woman  ever 
Goes  by  the  worst,  whatever  be  her  cause. 

Sam,  For  want  of  words  no  doubt,  or  lack  of  breath : 
Witness  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peals. 

Dal.  I  was  a  fool,  too  rash,  and  quite  mistaken 
In  what  I  thought  would  have  succeeded  best. 
Let  me  obtain  forgiveness  of  thee,  Samson ; 
Afford  me  place  to  show  what  recompense 
Towards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  misdone. 
Misguided ;  only  what  remains  past  cure 
Bear  not  too  sensibly,  nor  still  insist 
To  afflict  thyself  in  vain  :  though  sight  be  lost  % 
Life  yet  haUi  many  solaces,  enjoy 'd 
Where  other  senses  want  not  their  delights 
At  home  in  leisure  and  domestick  ease. 
Exempt  ftrom  many  a  care  and  chance,  to  which 
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P  Being  once  a  wife. 
Here  icems  i^ain  an  allusion  to  the  poet's  own  case  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  the 
parltamentarians  against  that  of  the  king,  to  which  his  wife  was  attached. 

9  And  varniih'd  colaure  failing. 
See  hit  «*PrMe  Works,"  vol.  i.  p.  161.  ed.  1698.  «  Painting  his  lewd  and  deceitful 
principles  with  a  smooth  and  glossj  varnish  in  a  doctrinall  way,  to  hring  ahout  his  wickedest 
Vurposes."  I  apprehend  that  Milton  might  employ  the  expression  in  allusion  to  St. 
Juncs's  deaeriptton  of  the  tongue^  which  is  called  **  the  varnish  of  iniquity/'  as  it  should 
)»  rendered.     See  WcUtein  in  Jac.  iii.  6.— Tono. 

'  Though  tight  be  loiU  &c. 
We  have  a  similar  sentiment  in  Cicero,  *^  Tusc.  Qunst."   **  Ammo  autem  multis  modis 
viriiique  dclectari  Ucet,  etiam  ti  non  adhibeatur  aspectus/'  I.  v.  c.  38. — Dumster. 


■•.^_IPH_1     Ji- 


r  T>  *h*  onai  Till 


W  m  id  -tunes  ^asBToi  ^ar^r  L  aid  m  mnmie*L 
That  ^vtuK  IV  3ie  dif*n  jaK*  jl< 

N^ir  -iiink  se  s  mtwir*   ir 

Thflocii  iEBr*7  a»  my  sefL  -iiy  rrw.  oai  miisr 

Tliy  iur  **«  n  !■■■■■■  j  •fan.  ani  ^var^finc'  «&KfBs\ 

!iCb  mme  -hl  me  ks^  ?*t^Mr :  ^&exr  $vrs  a- BnH'i ;  ^^ 

Srt  mnclL  'if  aiders  viatniB  I  !ta^  ie^n.' j^. 

T')  feaee  my  €^  aeanns  chy  ■im.i.xA. 

If  m.  m^  £)w«r  <if  ▼nntfa.  md  ^jgugJu  wftia.  iZI  aiB 

Taj  hiwhirf^  iGidtt  ne.  sH  bL  mil  ig^gy  ■»  ;  ** 

now  wooIfiaC  tbov  aK  mv  bdw.  ^lbh.  flaii  thcic^f 

I>eeeivable,  m.  most  thincs  «  m  efcTif 

Helpfefliw  tfcenee  eaoly  «r.aoexaB'i,  snii  aeors'i. 

Anri  last  mt^xned  \  H*) v  wnali&t  tii«7v  iaaiiK, 

Wben  I  moat  live  saafinos  to  At  wQ  ^ 

In  perfect  tknHom  ;  how  acsa  Betm-  Be. 

Bearing  m  j  woHa  SHi  Map  to  tbe  fcsnli 

To  i^ooB  apon.  oorL  ceaaaiiug.  frown  or  saile ! 

Tliii  jaO  I  eooBt  the  Kgvk  of  fiberrr 

To  thine,  whooe  doois  nj  feet  absO  ae^pvr  enter.  *^ 

Dai,  Let  me  approach  at  levt,  aal  toocfc  Aj  hand. 

.9iriR.  Not  fiir  tby  fife^  lest  fierce  reaKaibnaoe  aake 
Mj  foddeo  rage  to  tear  thee  joint  bj- join!'. 


I 


1 


■  Tkf/air  emcknnUd  cwp,  matd  w^rMima 

AWnAm%^  no  doubt,  to  the  story  of  Cirtr  and  ^Ax  smrns :  bat  dU  aoC  oat  svtlior*t  fbod- 
ftfum  im  iirtstM,  Wminsr  make  bim  bctc  lon^l  tfatt  it  a  •  fitd*  vat  «f  cbancttr  t*  irpmrnt 
Hftm<N»n  iM;«|OMnt^  with  the  mjtbolojrr  of  that  eonntrr  ?  It  kciim  the  more  odd«  m  (be 
ulltiKJon  to  the  adder,  immedtatelj  follovin^,  is  taken  from  Sciipiiue. — Tvrsa. 

He  m\^i  ai  well  be  tnppoaed  to  kinnr  the  stoiy  of  Circe  and  the  aims,  as  of  Tantahti, 
kr.»  before,  ▼«  500  ;  and  there  is  00  more  improprietT  in  the  one  tbaa  in  the  o^er^ — ^Nbwtbil 

Mr.  Thyfr's  oUcrvation  is,  howerer,  just ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  fot;Kottcn  to  noticr 
lb«  Smyti^iitXy  of  all  these  allosiona.  Mr.  Glacse,  in  his  tranaklion,  and  lAr.  Feoa,  in  kit 
alteration,  of  this  trsgedx,  have  omitted  these  objectionable  pasaagea. — Toon. 

*  80  MuM  ofadOtr^t  wUdtm  I  Aose  Umrm'd. 
Th«  allusion  is  to  Psalm  Iviii.  4,  5 : — ^  Thcj  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  sfeoppetb  ber 
far ;  wliirh  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers,  duuming  nvrer  so  wiaely.** — Niwvd!i 

■  To  tear  thee  Joint  bpjolmt. 
Milton  perhafis  recollected  blind  Polymestor's  desire  of  revenge  upon  HeeBbn,  in  tlte 
play  of  that  name  by  Euriptdea,  v.  11*25,  ed.  Banies.^Tono. 
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At  distance  I  forgive  thee ;  go  with  that : 

Bewail  thy  falsehood,  and  the  pious  works  ^''^ 

It  hath  brought  forth  to  make  thee  memorable 

Among  illnstrioos  women,  faithful  wives ! 

Cherish  thy  hasten'd  widowhood "  with  the  gold 

Of  matrimonial  treason !  so  iarewell. 

Dai,  I  see  thou  art  implacable,  more  deaf 
To  prayers  than  winds  and  seas ;  yet  winds  to  seas 
Are  reconciled  at  length,  and  sea  to  shore : 
Thy  anger,  unappeasable,  still  rages. 
Eternal  tempest,  never  to  be  calm'd. 
Why  do  I  humble  thus  myself,  and,  suing 
For  peace,  reap  nothing  but  repulse  and  hate ; 
Bid  go  with  evil  omen,  and  the  brand 
Of  infamy  upon  my  name  denounced  ? 
To  mix  with  thy  concernments  I  desist 
Henceforth,  nor  too  much  disapprove  my  own. 
Fame,  if  not  double-faced,  is  double-mouth*d. 
And  with  contrary  blast  proclaims  most  deeds ; 
On  both  bis  winga^  one  black,  the  other  white  ^, 
Bears  greatest  names  in  his  wild  aery  flight^. 

▼  Ckerifh  thjf  hatten*d  widotehood. 
This  nitaitiad  irony  it  very  fine. 

V  On  both  kii  voingtt  one  black,  the  otht'r  white. 
Milton,  in  bit  poem,  **  In  Quint  Nov/'  speaking  of  Fame,  says, 

Induit  et  Tariis  exilia  corpora  pluuiis. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  Faroe  having  two  wings  of  different  colours  assigned  by 
any  of  the  Roman  poets.  Milton  seems  to  have  equipped  liis  deity  very  characteristically, 
by  borrowing  one  wing  from  Infamy,  and  another  from  Victory  or  Glory,  as  they  are  both 
described  by  Siliua  ludicus ;  where  Virtue  contrasts  herself  with  Pleasure,  or  Dissipation, 
1.  ST.  95  :— 

atria 
Circa  te  semper  volitani  Infamia  pennis ; 
Hecnm  Honor,  et  Laudea,  et  l«to  Gloria  vultu, 
Et  Decns,  et  nJvels  Victoria  concolor  alls. 

Ben  Jomon,  in  one  of  his  Masks,  introduces  Fama  Bona  attired  in  white,  with  white  wings; 
and  she  tenns  herself  **  the  white-wingM  maid." — Dumstbr. 

>  Bears  greatest  names  in  kts  wild  aery /tight 
I  think  Fame  has  passed  for  a  goddess  ever  since  Hesiod  deified  her.    Milton  makes  her 
a  gody  I  know  not  why,  unless  secundum  eos,  qui  dicunt  utriusquo  sex  us  participationem 
habere  numina.     So,  in  his  ^  Lycidas,*'  he  says,  unless  it  be  a  false  print, 

80  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn, 

And  as  be  passes  turn ; 

where  Muse  in  the  masculine  for  poet  is  very  bold. 
Pcriiaps  it  should  here  also  be. 

Bears  greatest  names  in  his  wide  aery  flight. 

What  Milton  says  of  Fame^s  bearing  great  names  on  his  wings,  seems  to  be  partly  from 
Horace,  "  Od."  h.  u.  7  :— 

Ilium  aget  penna  metuoite  solvl 
Fama  superstes. — Jortin. 

I  apprehend  that  "  wild  "  is  full  as  applicable  as  "  wide  "  to  the  character  and  office  of 
Fame  :  and  thus  Shakspeare,  **  Otliello,*'  a.  ii.  s.  1 :~ 

That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame. — Todd. 

K   K 
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My  name  perhaps  among  the  circamcised  *' 

In  Dan,  in  Judah,  and  the  bordering  tribes, 

To  all  posterity  may  stand  de&med, 

With  malediction  mention'd,  and  the  blot 

Of  falsehood  most  nnconjugal  traduced  : 

But  in  my  country,  where  I  most  desire,  "* 

In  Ecron,  Gaza,  Asdod,  and  in  Gath, 

I  shall  be  named  ^  among  the  famouaest 

Of  women,  sung  at  solemn  festivals. 

Living  and  dead  recorded,  who,  to  save 

Her  country  from  a  fierce  destroyer,  chose 

Above  the  &ith  of  wedlock-bands ;  my  tomb 

With  odours  visited  and  annual  flowers* ; 

Not  less  renown'd  than  in  mount  Ephraim 

Jael%  who  with  inhospitable  guile 

Smote  Siscra  sleeping,  through  the  temples  nail*d.  "* 

Nor  shall  I  count  it  heinous  to  enjoy 

The  publick  marks  of  honour  and  reward. 

Conferred  upon  me  for  the  piety. 

Which  to  my  country  I  was  judged  to  have  shown. 

At  this  whoever  envies  or  repines  \  ** 

I  leave  him  to  his  lot,  and  like  my  own.  [EjU, 

7  I  shall  b€  named,  ito. 
See  the  "  Heraclida  *'  of  Euripides,  v.  598. — Dcnstkr. 

«  MyUmb 
With  odours  visiUd,  and  annual  Jlouters, 
What  is  said  in  Scripture  of  the  daughter  of  Jephihah,  ''that  the  daugfatcn  of  Israel  vent 
yearly  to  lament  her,"  seems  to  imply  that  this  solemn  and  periodical  Tiiitatiott  of  tks 
tomhs  of  eminent  persons  was  an  eastern  custom.— Thyrr. 

This  affectionate  custom  of  decorating  the  tombs  of  departed  fnends  baa  descended  to 
later  times.  See  the  *'  Iphigenia  in  Tauiis  "  of  Euripides,  ▼.  682,  ed.  Barnes.  It  still 
exists  in  some  parts  of  this  island.  Sbakspeare  alludes  to  it  in  **  Cymbeline,'*  a.  ir.  s.  5: — 

With  fairest  flowers. 
Whilst  summer  laata,  and  I  Uts  here,  FIdele, 
I  ll  sweeten  thy  sad  gravew 

Whence  Collins,  with  remarkable  taste  and  pathos ; — 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tnmb. 

Soft  maids  and  Tillage  hinds  shall  taring 
Each  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom* 
And  rifle  all  the  blooming  q>rlng. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  Collins  may  probably  hare  been  indebted  to  a  fief 
passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  "  The  Lover's  Progress,"  a.  iv.  s.  I  : — 

I  wiU  kneel  by  him, 

And  on  his  hallow'd  earth  do  my  last  duties : 

1 11  gather  all  the  pride  of  spring  to  deok  him : 

Woodbines  shall  grow  upon  his  honour'd  graye ; 

And,  as  they  prosper,  clasp,  to  show  our  friendship ; 

And,  when  they  wither,  1 11  die  too.— Toon. 

•  Not  less  renown'd  than  in  Mount  Ephraim 
JaeL 
Jael  is  celebrated  in  the  noble  song  of  Deborah  and  Bank,  Judg.  ▼.     ^  And  D* bonk 
dwelt  between  Ramah  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Ephraim,"  Judg.  iv.  5. — Nbwton. 

b  At  (his  vhorver  envies  or  repines, 
I  leave  him  to  his  lot,  and  like  mp  etra. 
See  Teuccr  to  the  Chorus  in  Sophocles,  *•  Ajax,'*  t.  1060.— Caltow. 
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Cho.  She's  gone,  a  manifest  serpent  by  her  sting*', 
Diaoorer'd  in  the  end,  till  now  conceal'd.  I 

Sam,  So  let  her  go ;  God  sent  her  to  debase  me,  ' 

And  aggravate  my  folly,  who  committed  '^ 

To  such  a  viper  his  most  sacred  trust 
Of  secresy,  my  safety  and  my  life.  | 

CKo»  Yet  beauty,  though  injurious,  hath  strange  power**. 
After  ofienoe  returning,  to  regain 

Lore  once  possessed,  nor  can  be  easily  *^' 

Repulsed,  without  much  inward  passion  felt. 
And  secret  sting  of  amorous  remorse. 

Sam.  Lore-quanela  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end*. 
Not  wedlock  treachery  endangering  life. 

Cho.  It  is  not  virtue ',  wisdom,  valour,  wit,  '***" 

Strength,  comeliness  of  shape,  or  amplest  merit, 
That  woman's  love  can  win  or  long  inherit ; 
But  what  it  is,  hard  is  to  say, 
Harder  to  hit, 

Which  way  soever  men  refer  it ;  "" 

Much  like  thy  riddle,  Samson,  in  one  day 
Or  seven,  though  one  should  musing  sit. 

If  any  of  these,  or  all,  the  Timnian  bride 
Had  not  so  soon  preferr'd 

Thy  paranymph^  worthless  to  thee  compared,  ^*^ 

Sucoessour  in  thy  bed, 
Nor  both  so  loosely  disallied 
Their  nuptials,  nor  this  last  so  treacherously 

e  A  manifett  serpent  bjf  her  iting. 
The  ton  of  Sirach  makes  a  rimilar  observation  on  "  an  evil  wife,**  Ecclus.  zzvi.  7  :  — 
**  He  that  hath  hold  of  her  is  as  though  he  held  a  scorpion/'^-Tooo. 

'  Yet  beautpt  though  injurious,  hath  strange  power. 
This  truth  Milton  has  finelj  exemplified  in  Adam  forgiving  Eve  ;  and  he  had  full  expe- 
rienoe  of  it  in  his  own  case.     See  "  Paradise  Lost,**  b.  z.  940. — Nbwton. 

*  Love-quarrels  q/I  in  pleasing  concord  end. 
Terence,  **  Andria,"  iii.  iii.  '23  :— 
I  Amantlum  ine  amoris  integratio  est.— Nbwton. 

'  /(  is  not  virtue,  &c. 

However  just  the  observation  may  be  that  Milton,  in  his  "  Para^se  Lost/'  seems  to  court 

'      the  fiivonr  of  the  female  sex,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  did  not  carry  the  same  complaisance 

I      into  this  performance.     What  the  Chorus  here  says,  outgoes  the  very  bitterest  satire  of 

t      Euripides,  who  was  called  the  **  woman-hater.**     It  nwy  be  said,  indeed,  in  excuse,  that 

the  occasion  was  very  provoking ;  and  that  these  reproaches  are  rather  to  be  looked  upon 

as  a  sadden  start  of  resentment,  than  cool  and  sober  reasoning. — THYm. 

These  re6cctiona  are  the  more  severe,  as  they  are  not  spoken  by  Samson,  who  might  be 
suf^MMcd  to  utter  them  out  of  pique  and  resentment,  but  are  delivered  by  the  CUorus 
as  serious  and  important  trutha.  But,  by  all  accounts,  Milton  himself  had  suffered  some 
uoeasineas  through  the  temper  and  behaviour  of  two  of  his  wives ;  and  no  wonder  there- 
fore, that,  upon  so  tempting  an  occasion  as  this,  he  indulges  his  spleen  a  little,  depreciates 
the  qualifications  of  the  women,  and  asserts  the  superiority  of  the  men ;  and,  to  give  these 
sentiments  the  greater  weight,  puts  them  into  the  mouth  of  the  Chorus. — Nxwtom. 

f  Thf  paranymph. 
Bride-man»    **"  But  Samson's  wife  was  given  to  his  companion,  whom  he  had  used  as  his 
friend,''  Judg.  xiv.  20. — RicBaaosoN. 
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Had  shorn  the  fatal  harvest  of  thy  head. 

Is  it  for  that  such  outward  ornament  **** 

Was  hivish'd  on  their  sex,  that  inward  gifts 

Were  left  for  haste  nnfinish'd,  judgement  scant. 

Capacity  not  raised  to  apprehend 

Or  value  what  is  best 

In  choice,  but  oftest  to  affect  the  wrong  ?  *^ 

Or  was  too  much  of  self-love  mix'd. 

Of  constancy  no  root  infix'd. 

That  either  they  love  nothing,  or  not  long  1 

Whate'er  it  be,  to  wisest  men  and  best** 
Seeming  at  first  all  heavenly  under  virgin  veil  *,  '^ 

Soft,  modest,  meek,  demure. 
Once  join'd,  the  contrary  she  pi-oves,  a  thorn 
Intestine,  &r  within  defensive  arms 
A  cleaving  mischief^,  in  his  way  to  virtue 

Adverse  and  turbulent,  or  by  her  charms  ^^^ 

Draws  him  awry  enslaved 
With  dotage,  and  his  sense  depraved 
To  folly  and  shameful  deeds,  which  ruin  ends. 
What  pilot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck, 
Imbark'd  with  such  a  steers-mate  at  the  helm  ?  '*" 

Favoured  of  Heaven,  who  finds  ^ 
One  virtuous,  rarely  found, 
That  in  domestick  good  combines ; 
Happy  that  house  !  his  way  to  peace  is  smooth  : 
But  virtue,  which  breaks  through  all  opposition,  "^ 

And  ail  temptation  can  remove. 
Most  shines,  and  most  is  acceptable  above. 

Therefore  God's  universal  law 
Gave  to  the  man  despotick  power 

Over  his  female  in  due  awe,  **" 

Nor  from  that  right  to  part  an  hour, 

^  To  teUest  mtn  and  best. 

Read  *Uo  the  wisest  man."  See  the  following  expressionft :  **in  his  way;  **  *'  dnv^ 
him  awry." — Mbadowoourt. 

We  have  such  a  change  of  the  number  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,*'  b.  iz.  1183. — Ncirroji. 

I  see  no  cause  for  this  alteration. 

1  Under  virgin  veil. 

Perhaps  Milton  here  alludes  to  the  Jewish  virgins,  who,  being  kept  secluded  from  thei^t 
of  men,  were  called  hidden  or  concealed  ;  and  when  they  were  first  presented  to  their  ha«* 
bands,  covered  their  heads  with  a  veil.  But  see  his  "  Doctrine  and  DisdpUne  of  PiToroe,** 
b.  i.  chap.  3  ;  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  disappointments  which  may  happen  in  cbooaiig  a 
wife,  to  ^*  the  sober  man,  honouring  the  appearance  of  modesty,  and  hoping  well  of  every 
social  virtue  under  the  veil."~ToDD. 

J  A  cleaving  mifdtif/. 
These  words  allude  to  the  poisoned  shirt  sent  to  Hercules  by  his  wife  Dejaoira. — Mkipov- 

COURT. 

^  Favour'd  of  Heaven,  %thc, finds*  Ac. 
If  Milton,  like  Solomon,  and  the  son  of  Sirach,  satirises  the  women  in  general,  like  tbrm 
too  he  commends  the  virtuous  and  good;  and  esteems  a  good  wife  a  bleasing  from  the  I^rd. 
See  Prov,  xviii.  22.  xix.  14,  and  Ecclus.  xxvi.  1,  2. — Newton. 
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Smile  she  or  lour : 

So  shall  he  least  confusion  draw 

On  his  whole  life,  not  sway'd 

By  female  usurpation,  nor  dismay'd.  ^^^ 

But  had  we  hest  retire  ?  I  see  a  storm. 

Sam.  Fair  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  and  rain. 

Cho.  But  this  another  kind  of  tempest  brings. 

Sam,  Be  less  abstruse ;  my  riddling  days  are  past. 

Cho.  Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear  '^^ 

The  bait  of  honied  words ;  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  hitherward ;  I  know  him  by  his  stride, 
The  giant  Harapha  of  Gath,  his  look 
Haughty,  as  is  his  pile  high-built  and  proud. 
Comes  he  in  peace  1  what  wind  hath  blown  him  hither  '^^^ 

I  less  conjecture  than  when  first  I  saw 
The  sumptuous  Dalila  floating  this  way  : 
His  habit  carries  peace,  his  brow  defiance. 

Sam.  Or  peace  or  not,  alike  to  me  he  comes. 

Cho.  His  fraught  we  soon  shall  know :  he  now  arrives.  "'* 

Enter  Hajupba. 

Har.  I  come  not,  Samson,  to  condole  thy  chance, 
As  these  perhaps,  yet  wish  it  had  not  been. 
Though  for  no  friendly  intent.     I  am  of  Gskth ; 
Men  call  nie  Harapha',  of  stock  renown'd 
As  Og,  or  Anak,  and  the  Emims  old 
That  Kiriathaim  held  :  thou  know'st  me  now, 
If  thou  at  aU  art  known"*.     Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigious  might  and  feats  perform'd. 
Incredible  to  me,  in  this  diq)leased, 
That  I  was  never  present  on  the  place 
Of  those  encounters,  where  we  might  have  tried 
Each  other's  force  in  camp  or  listed  field ; 
And  now  am  come  to  see  of  whom  such  noise 
Hath  walk'd  about,  and  each  limb  to  survey. 
If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report. 

Sam.  The  way  to  know  were  not  to  see,  but  taste. 

Har,  Dost  thou  already  single  me  ?  I  thought 

1  Men  call  fiM  HaraphOt  ho. 

This  cfaanurter  it  fictidoiu,  bnt  is  properly  introduced  by  the  poet,  and  not  mthout  nme 
foundation  in  Scripture.  Arapha,  or  rather  Kapha,  (says  Calmet,)  was  father  of  the  giants 
of  Rephaim.  The  word  Kapha  may  likewise  signify  simply  a  giant.  "  Of  stock  renowned 
asOg;"  see  Deut.  iu.  11.  "  Or  Anak,  and  the  Emims  old  ;*'  see  DeutJi.  10,11.  "That 
Kiziathaim  held  ;**  see  Gen.  xiy.  5.-— Newton. 

n  Hum  kno*o'tt  me  note. 
If  thou  ai  all  art  known. 

He  is  made  to  speak  in  the  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  language  of  Satan,  **  Paradise  Lost/ 
b.  17.  830  :— 

Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  imknown.— Nxwroit . 
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Gjyes  "  and  the  mill  had  tamed  thee.     O,  that  forttme 

Had  brought  me  to  the  field,  where  thou  art  filmed 

To  hare  wrought  such  wonders  with  an  ass's  jaw !  **** 

I  should  have  forced  thee  soon  wish  other  arms. 

Or  left  thy  carcass  where  the  ass  lay  thrown : 

So  had  the  glory  of  prowess  been  reoorer  d 

To  Palestine,  won  by  a  Philistine 

From  the  unforeskinn'd  race  of  whom  thon  bear's!  '** 

The  highest  name  for  valiant  acts :  that  honour. 

Certain  to  have  won  by  mortal  duel  from  thee, 

I  lose,  prevented  by  thy  eyes  put  out. 

Sam,  Boast  not  of  what  thou  wouldst  have  done,  but  do 
What  then  thou  wouldst;  thou  seest  it  in  thy  hand.  '^ 

ilar.  To  combat  with  a  blind  man  I  disdain ; 
And  thou  hast  need  much  washing  to  be  touch'd. 

Sam.  Such  usage  as  your  honourable  lords 
Afford  me,  assassinated  and  betray'd, 

Who  durst  not  with  their  whole  united  powers  "** 

In  fight  withstand  me  single  and  unarm'd, 
Nor  in  the  house  with  chamber -ambushes 
Close-banded  durst  attack  me,  no,  not  sleeping. 
Till  they  had  hired  a  woman  with  their  gold. 
Breaking  her  marriage  faith  to  circumvent  me.  "" 

Therefore,  without  feign'd  shifts  let  be  assign'd 
Some  narrow  place  enclosed,  where  sight  may  give  thee, 
Or  rather  flight  %  no  great  advantage  on  me ; 
Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet 
And  brigandine  of  brass  >*,  thy  broad  habergeon,  *^ 

Chains.     So,  in  **  Cymbeline,*'  a.  v.  t.  3  : — 

Must  I  repent  t 
I  cannot  do  It  better  than  in  gyvee. 

And  in  Fairfcx's  «« TaMo/'  b.  v.  st.  42  :— 

These  hands  were  made  to  shake  sharp  spears  and  siroidB» 
Not  to  be  tied  in  g3nres,  ftc— Nbwtow. 

^  Sight  mojfgiveVue, 
Or  rather  JlighU 
This  plajr  on  words  is  beneath  Milton. 

9  And  br^ndim  nfbrast,  ikc. 
''Brigandine,"  a  coat  of  mail.    Jer.  xlvi.  4  : — ^** Furbish  the  spears,  and  pat  on  ihe 
hrigandinea."    See  also  li.  3.    "Habergeon/'  a  coat  of  mail  for  the  neck  and  shoulders 
"  Faer.  Qu."  ii.  vi.  29  :— 

Their  mighty  strokes  their  habergeons  dismall'd. 
And  naked  made  each  others  manly  spallea : 

"  Spalles,**  that  is,  shoulders.  And  see  Fairfax,  b.  i.  st.  72.  "■  Vant-bniee,**  avant'lins, 
armour  for  the  arms.     So,  in  **  Troil.  and  Ores."  a.  i.  s.  6.  Nestor  speaks  : — 

1*11  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 
And  in  my  vantbraoe  put  this  withered  brawn. 

And  see  Fairfax,  b.  xx.  st.  139  :— "  Greves,"  armour  for  the  legs.  1  Sam.  xvii.  S  :— 
"  And  he  had  greves  of  brass  upon  his  legs.*'  "  Gauntlet,"  an  iron  glove.  **  Hen.  IV.* 
p.  II.  a.  i.  s.  3.  old  Northumberland  speaks : — 

Hoice  therefore,  thon  nloe  crutch ; 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  Joints  of  sted. 
Must  glove  this  hand.->NswTDiff. 
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Vant-brace,  and  greves,  and  gauntlet ;  add  thy  spear, 
A  weaver  8  beam  \  and  seven-times-folded  shield  ^ : 
I  only  with  an  oaken  staff  will  meet  thee. 
And  raise  such  outcries  on  thy  clattered  iron. 
Which  long  shall  not  withhold  me  from  thy  head, 
That  in  a  little  time,  while  breath  remains  thee, 
lliou  oft  shalt  wish  thyself  at  Gath,  to  boast 
Again  in  safety  what  thou  wouldst  have  done 
To  Samson,  but  shalt  never  see  Gath  more. 

Har,  Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  arms, 
Which  greatest  heroes  have  in  battle  worn, 
Their  ornament  and  safety,  had  not  spells 
And  black  enchantments,  some  magician's  art, 
Arm'd  thee  or  charm'd  thee  strong ',  which  thou  from  Heaven 
Feign'dst  at  thy  birth  was  given  thee  in  thy  hair, 
Where  strength  can  least  abide,  though  all  thy  hairs 
Were  bristles  ranged  like  those  that  ridge  the  back 
Of  chafed  wild  boars,  or  ruffled  porcupines  K 

Sam,  I  know  no  spells,  use  no  forbidden  arts  : 
My  trust  is  in  the  Living  God,  who  gave  me 
At  my  nativity  this  strength,  diffused 
No  less  through  all  my  sinews,  joints,  and  bones. 
Than  thine,  while  I  preserved  these  locks  unshorn, 
The  pledge  of  my  unviolated  vow. 
For  proof  hereof,  if  Dagon  be  thy  god. 
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4  A  weaver's  beam. 
At  tbc  Kpeu  of  Goliath  wm. — ^T.  Waaton. 

'  And  eeven-timeS'/Qlded  ihield. 
At  wai  Ajaz*i  Ovid,  **  Met*'  xiii.  2  : — *'  Clypei  dominus  septemplicis.** — NsfrroM. 

>  Arm'd  thee  or  charm'd  thee  ttrong. 
Mr.  Tbyer  here  observes,  it  is  very  probable  that  Milton  adopted  this  notion  from  the 
Italian  epics,  who  are  very  full  of  enchanted.anns,  and  soinetimes  represent  their  heroes 
InTTilnersble  by  this  art.  But,  as  Mr.  Warton  remarks,  the  poet*s  idea  is  immediately 
and  particularly  taken  from  the  ritual  of  the  combat  in  chivalry.  See  *^  Comus,"  v.  647. 
Samson  replies, — 

I  know  no  spells,  use  no  forbidden  arts ; 
My  trust  is  fn  the  living  God. 

Mew,  it  must  be  observed,  is  a  direct  allusion  to  the  oath  taken  before  the  judges  of  the 
combat  by  the  champions  : — ^*  1  do  swear,  that  I  have  not  upon  me,  nor  on  any  of  the 
anna  I  shall  use,  words,  charms,  or  enchantments,  to  which  I  trust  for  help  to  conquer 
my  enemy  ;  but  that  I  do  only  trust  in  God,  in  my  right,  and  in  the  strength  of  my  body 
and  arms.**  Cockbum*s  "  Hist,  of  Duels,"  p.  115.  The  poet  here  says  "  black  enchant- 
ments,*' in  like  manner  as  Macbin,  introducing  the  same  ancient  oath  in  his  "  Dumb 
Knight,"  1633.     **  Here  you  shall  swear,"  &c. — 

That  here  yon  stand  not  arm'd  with  any  guile 

Of  philters,  charms,  of  night-spells,  characters, 

And  other  black  infernal  vantages. 

Mi]ton*B  Harapha,  as  Mr.  Warton  observes,  is  as  much  a  Gothic  giant  as  any  in  Amadis 
de  Gaul  ;  and,  like  a  Gothic  giant,  engages  in  a  just  cause  against  a  virtuous  champion. 

— ToOD. 

(  Or  ruffled  poreupinet. 
Who  can  doubt  that  Milton  hero  had  Shakspcare  in  mind  ?     **  Hamlet,**  a.*i.  s.  8  : — 

And  each  particular  Iiair  to  stand  on  end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. — Nawroit . 
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•  /«i  "ti  Ola  iemnu£.  jiviMMit  ii>  juc 

V.  j:ii  ytteniapic  ia^v^ciou  mrsmi  w&m^  aim 

T  >  !^ruiR3De  imi  iL»iL '<£  oitfae 

Th#*n  '.hiia  -iiiair  ««.  .»r  Tttf^rr.  ^ai  tix  «rr:w. 

n*tr.  RrcAinLe  hoc  imi  tlij  G^i.  v^xzBe«r  ie  %e  ; 
Tlk«  Le  mririi^  aoc  4inB  ■»<.  hsirh  cv:  «tf 
QtiitA  fr>ci  ilia  p««  ci*.  ami  'ieiiTer'i  «> 
Into  xhj  cceciii£»'  h.mit.  permisseii  dh»a 

To  pat  oat  b^ck  chiiLe  ej^es.  ni  Secnerti  «»!  :^ee  ^'"^ 

Into  the  o^fnniija  priaoo.  tbef«  a>  fna4 
A.'A^^'nar  tlie  ^t«<i  tod  awmlv.  thr  o) 

F'ir  rai'^ar  to  asaiL  mx'  br  the  s«<3nl  ''^ 

<^>f  iKvble  warriirar.  so  to  scain  hi»  bxk^Mir, 
But  hy  the  K-irber's  razi>r  best  saMoed. 

*Vam.  All  these  iii<iiziiitie&.  for  soch  fhej  are 
Fnnn  thii>e,  the«e  erils  I  deaerre.  and  note, 

AckiKiwIeHge  them  from  God  inflicted  on  me  ''^ 

Justly,  \  et  de:»pair  not  of  his  final  pAidvo, 
Whode  ear  is  erer  open,  and  hi&  eje 
Oracioas  to  re-admh  the  suppliant : 
In  confidence  whereof  I  once  again 

Defy  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  fight,  ^  *' 

By  combat  to  decide  whose  god  is  God, 
Thine,  or  whom  I  with  Israel's  sons  adore. 

Ifar.  Fair  honour  that  thou  dost  thy  God,  in  tmating 
I!c  will  accept  thi-e  to  defend  his  cause, 
A  murderer,  a  revolter,  and  a  robber!  *"• 

Sam,  Tongue-doughty  giant,  how  doat  thou  prove  me  these  ? 

Ifar,  Ts  not  thy  nation  subject  to  our  lords  ? 
Their  magistrates  confess'd  it  when  they  took  thee 
As  a  league*breaker,  and  deliver  d  bound 

Into  our  liands :  for  hadst  thou  not  committed  "** 

Notorious  murder  on  those  thirty  men 
At  Ascalon,  who  never  did  thee  harm. 
Then  like  a  robber  stripp'dst  them  of  their  robes  ? 
The  Philistines,  when  thou  hadst  broke  the  league, 

«  There  to  grind 
Among  the  slaves  and  assets  thp  comrades. 

There  ran  be  no  doubt  that  Milton  had  here  Apuleius't  description  of  a  ptstrinoni  in  his 
mind.  8«e  "  Met."  ix.  ad  init«,  where  the  ass,  who  is  the  speaker,  sa}rs,..^  Jam  de  meo 
Jtimentario  contubernio  quid,  vel  ad  qucm  modum,  memorem?" — Dunstcr. 
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Went  up  with  armed  powers  thee  only  seekmg, 
To  others  did  no  violence  nor  spoil. 

Sam,  Among  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines 
I  chose  a  wife,  which  argued  me  no  foe  ; 
And  in  your  city  held  my  nuptial  feast : 
Bat  your  ill-meaning  politician  lords, 
Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends^  and  guests, 
Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies, 
Who,  threatenuig  cruel  death,  constrain'd  the  bride 
To  wring  from  me,  and  tell  to  them,  my  secret, 
That  solved  the  riddle  which  I  had  proposed. 
When  I  perceived  all  set  on  enmity. 
As  on  my  enemies,  wherever  chanced, 
I  used  hostility  and  took  their  spoil. 
To  pay  my  underminers  in  their  coin. 
My  nation  was  subjected  to  your  lords ; 
It  was  the  force  of  conquest :  force  with  force 
Is  well  ejected  when  the  conquered  can. 
But  I,  a  private  person,  whom  my  country 
As  a  league-breaker  gave  up  bound,  presumed 
Single  rebellion,  and  did  hostile  acts. 
I  was  no  private,  but  a  person  raised 
With  strength  sufficient,  and  command  from  Heaven, 
To  free  my  country  :  if  their  servile  minds 
Me,  their  deliverer  sent,  would  not  receive. 
But  to  their  masters  gave  me  up  for  naught. 
The  unworthier  they  ;  whence  to  this  day  they  serve, 
I  was  to  do  my  part  from  Heaven  assigned, 
And  had  perform'd  it,  if  my  known  offence 
Had  not  disabled  me,  not  all  youi*  force : 
These  shifts  refuted,  answer  thy  appellant^. 
Though  by  his  blindness  maim'd  for  high  attempts, 
Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  '  to  single  fight. 
As  a  petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce. 

Har.  With  thee  ?  a  man  condemn'd,  a  slave  inroU'd, 
Due  by  the  law  to  capital  punishment  ? 
To  fight  with  thee,  no  man  of  arms  wUl  deign. 

»  Under  pretence  <if  bridal  friend$. 
The  attendant  young  men  at  Samson's  marrii^^  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  hii  wife's 
bmilj,  and  not  to  have  been,  as  was  usual,  his  own  relations  or  acquaintance.     Josepfaus 
relates,  that  under  the  pretence  of  honour,  thej  sent  these  thirty  companions  to  watch  over 
hiuii  lest  he  should  commit  any  disturbance. — Todd. 

*  Answer  thy  appellant. 
Thy  challenger.     The  defendant,  in  like  manner,  signifies  tbe  person  challenged.     Thus, 
in  Shakspeare's  **  King  Henry  VI."  p.  ii.  a.  ii.  s.  3  : — 

This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 
And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant. 
The  armourer  and  his  man.~Tooo. 

«  Who  now  defies  thee  thrice. 
This  was  the  custom  and  the  law  of  arms,  to  give  the  challenge  and  to  sound  the  trum- 
pel  thrice.     In  allusion  to  the  same  practice,  Edgar  appears,  to  fight  with  the  Bastard,  **  by 
the  sound  of  the  third  trumpet,"  King  Lear,  a.  v.  s.  7. — Newton. 
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iwK.  CsBctt  tkHi  lor  this,  Tain  boaster,  to  aurve/  me, 
T;  V  iiff  GB  BIT  itna^dky  and  give  thy  rerdiet ? 
C  •roBT  mtmnr  ;  part  not  hcnee  ao  digfat  mfonn'd  ; 
Bss  ta^  r:cd  heed  air  hand  murrey  not  thee.  ''^ 

Htr.  O  Bail  itlmli ' !  can  wj  ean  nnnsed 
Hea*  fbcar  ^^uBoim,  and  not  lendtf  death  ? 

Sob.  Xo  mui  wjthhaMi  thee,  nothing  horn  thj  hand 
Fear  I  iacczafcfe ;  bring  np  thy  van : 
Mt  beck  are  fettcr'd,  but  my  fiat  is  tee.  "^ 

H£r.  Thisinsokaeealherkindof  answer  fits. 

Sob.  Got.  bafied  eoiiavd !  lest  I  ran  upon  thee, 
Tb:c^  in  these  diaiB&»  balk  withoat  q^irit  TOSt, 
Aa4  viih  ooe  boJfet  lay  thy  rtmcture  low, 

Or  sviv  ihee  in  the  air,  then  dash  thee  down  '** 

To  t^  hamd  of  thy  bains  and  shatter  d  sides. 

^«r.  Ey  Asrarpch,  ere  long  thoo  dialt  lament 
Tbese  bnTRies%  in  irons  kaden  on  thoe.  [EsU. 

Obfc  His  ctsatship  is  gone  somewhat  crest-fidlen, 
^cilkxag  widb  less  nneoBscionaUe  strides,  ''** 

AjDi  <o«cr  looks,  but  in  a  soltiy  diafe. 

<Sbs.  1  dnad  him  not,  nor  all  his  giant  brood, 
ThoQsh  Fame  dimlge  him  fiither  of  five  sons*', 
AD  of  stcantk^  sue,  Golmth  dueL 

Cml  He  wiU  diicctly  to  the  loida,  I  fear,  "^ 

And  with  malidoos  eoonael  stir  them  np 
Some  way  or  other,  yet  finther  to  afflict  thee. 

Sum.  He  most  allege  some  cause,  and  ofer'd  light 
%*ili  not  dare  mention,  lest  a  qnestion  rise 

Whether  he  daiataoe^  the  ofler  or  not;  "^ 

And,  that  he  dorst  not,  plain  enoogh  appear'd. 
Modi  more  afflictifln  than  already  felt 
They  cannot  well  impose,  nor  1  sustain ; 
If  they  intend  advantage  of  my  labour^ 
The  work  oi  many  hands,  which  eanis  my  keeping 
With  no  small  profit  daily  to  my  owners 
Bat  oome  what  will,  my  deadliest  foe  will  prove 
My  qwediest  friend,  by  death  to  rid  me  hence ; 
The  wont  that  he  can  giye  to  me  the  best. 
Yet  so  it  may  611  out,  because  their  end  ^^ 

T  0  Baai-eetmb, 
He  is  properly  made  to  mToke  Btal-iebub,  as  aftenrards  to  nvcar  bj  Attaroth ;  that  b, 
I      the  deities  of  the  Philistmes  and  neigfabourixig  nations. — Nbwtoh. 

>  Ere  long  tk<m  thaU  lamemt 

I  This  connects  Harapha  with  the  business  of  the  drama^  bj  making  his  revenge  fcr  the 

1       threatening  and  contemptaons  language  of  Samson  the  cause,  wh  j  the  latter  is  to  be  broofht 
before  the  poblic  assemblf  to  make  sport  for  them. — Dunstbi. 

■  Father  ecffive  tons,  A:e. 
The  story  of  Goliath  of  Gath  is  Tory  well  known ;  and  the  other  four  are  mentioned  'i 
Sam.  xxi.  15—22 : — ^'*  These  four  were  bom  to  the  giant  [or  to  Harapha]  in  Cath,  sad 
fell  bj  the  hand  of  David  and  bjr  the  band  of  his  serrants.** — Xkwton. 
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Is  hate,  not  help  to  me,  it  may  with  mine 
Draw  their  own  ruin  who  attempt  the  deed. 

Cho,  O,  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  jast  men  long  oppiess'd, 

When  God  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer  "^o 

Puts  invincible  might 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  the  oppreasour. 
The  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men, 
Hardy  and  industrious  to  support 

Tyrannick  power,  but  raging  to  pursue  ^^^ 

The  righteous,  and  all  such  as  honour  truth ! 
He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats, 
With  plain  heroick  magnitude  of  mind 

And  celestial  vigour  arm'd ;  i^so 

Their  armouries  and  magazines  contemns. 
Renders  them  useless ;  while 
With  winged  expedition, 
Swift  as  the  lightning  glance,  he  executes 

His  errand  on  the  wicked,  who,  surprised,  "" 

Lose  their  defence,  distracted  and  amazed. 

But  patience  is  more  oft  the  exeieise 
Of  samts  \  the  trial  of  their  fortitude. 
Making  them  each  his  own  deliverer, 

And  victor  over  all  "* 

That  tyranny  or  fortune  can  inflict. 
Either  of  these  is  in  thy  lot, 
Samson,  with  might  endued 
Above  the  sons  of  men ;  but  sight  bereaved 

May  chance  to  number  thee  with  those  '^ 

Whom  patience  finally  must  crown. 

This  idoFs  day  hath  been  to  ihee  no  day  of  rest, 
Labouring  thy  mind 
More  than  the  working  day  thy  hands. 

And  yet  perhaps  more  trouble  is  behind,  **^ 

For  I  descry  this  way 
Some  other  tending ;  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  or  quaint  staff  he  bears, 
Comes  on  amain,  speed  in  his  look. 

By  his  habit  I  discern  him  now  ^^* 

A  publick  officer,  and  now  at  hand : 
His  message  will  be  short  and  voluble. 

Enter  Officer. 
Off,  Hebrews,  the  prisoner  Samson  here  I  seek. 
Cho,  His  manacles  remark  him ;  there  he  sits. 
Cff.  Samson,  to  thee  our  lords  thus  bid  me  say  :  ''*® 

^  O/tainU. 
The  fiinatical  language  of  the  repuhUcan  party. — Ddhsteiu 
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Wlnii  ^TTiSsea.  trionifk,  pvmp.  and  gimcs : 

T^T  iuqjrA.  xhgj  ks^jw  sBrptasto^  himian  rate. 

And  a> V  9ume  fa\  Ikk  piDof  dKreof  reqaire 

To  h»:o:a7  this  sreat  feast  and  great  afloemblj :  "'* 

Ri^c  ibervf  :re  with  aU  ^»eed«  and  eoiDe  along; 

Where  I  will  Ke  thee  faearten'd,  and  fireah  dad. 

To  apc«ar.  m  6ts^  be^>re  the  Olastrioos  lofrds. 

Strm,  Th*Mi  koow'st  I  am  an  Hebiew,  therefore  tell  them. 
Oar  lav  fort £.i§  at  their  leligiaosiitcs  *"* 

Mr  presence ;  fur  that  cnne  I  caoDOt  oome. 

(if.  This  answer,  be  asiired,  will  not  content  them. 

Sam.  HaTe  they  not  sword-plajcrs,  and  every  sort 
Of  zvmnic  artista,  wrestlcni  riders,  nmneni 

Jazlersw  and  dancers,  anticka,  raammefs,  mhnirkw,  ^"^ 

But  thej  most  pick  me  oot»  with  ahackles  tired, 
Aud  oTer-labonr'd  at  their  pohlick  mill. 
To  make  them  sport  with  blind  actrritT  t 
I>o  thev  not  seek  occasion  of  new  qoarrels 

On  mjr  refdsal  to  distress  me  more,  '^ 

Or  make  a  game  of  ray  calamities  ? 
Return  the  waj  thoo  eamest ;  I  wiU  not  oome. 

Of.  Regard  thyself;  this  will  ofiend  them  highly. 

Sam.  M}-self  ?  my  conscience  and  internal  peace. 
Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased  ^^ 

With  corporal  serritnde,  that  my  mind  cTer 
Will  condescend  to  sach  ahsoxd  commands  ? 
Although  their  dradge,  to  be  their  fool  or  jester, 
And  in  my  midst  of  sorrow  and  heart-grief 

To  show  them  feats,  and  play  before  their  god,  '^ 

The  worst  of  aU  indignities,  yet  on  me 
Joln'd  with  extreme  contempt  ?    I  will  not  come. 

Q^.  My  message  was  imposed  on  me  with  speed. 
Brooks  no  delay :  is  tUs  thy  resolution  ? 

Sam.  So  take  it  with  what  speed  thy  message  needs.  "*^ 

OffF.  I  am  sorry  what  this  stoutness  will  produce.  [Ejii. 

Sam.  Perhaps  thou  shalt  have  cause  to  sorrow  indeed*. 

Cho.  Consider,  Samson ;  matters  now  are  strain'd 
Up  to  the  highth,  whether  to  hold  or  break  : 
He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  report  ^'^ 

Thy  words  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  ? 

c  Perhaps  thou  thaU  have  eauu  to  sorrow  indoed. 
Hero  the  catastrophe  u  anticipated,  as  before,  y.  1266  : — 

It  may  with  mine 
Draw  their  own  ruin  who  attempt  the  deed. 

And  such  anticipations  are  usnal  with  the  best  dramatic  TiTiters,  who,  knowing  their  own 
plan,  open  it  by  de^n^es,  and  drop  such  hints  as  cannot  be  perfectly  comprebeaded,  till  they 
are  fully  explained  by  the  event.  The  speaker  himself  can  only  be  supposed  tobaw  some 
general  meaning,  and  not  a  distinct  conception  of  all  the  particulazs ;  somewhat  like  the 
bigh*priest  in  the  Gospel,  who  prophesied  without  his  knowing  it, — Nbwtox. 
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Ebcpect  another  mesflage  more  imperious, 

More  lordly  thundering  than  thou  well  wilt  bear. 

Sam,  Shall  I  abuse  this  consecrated  gift 
Of  strength,  again  returning  with  my  hair  ^'^' 

After  my  great  transgression ;  so  requite 
Fa?our  renew'd,  and  add  a  greater  sin 
By  prostituting  holy  things  to  idols  ? 
A  Nazarite  in  place  abominable 

Vaunting  my  strength  in  honour  to  their  Dagon  !  "^ 

Beudes,  how  vile,  contemptible,  ridiculous ! 
What  act  more  execrably  unclean,  profane  ? 

Cho.  Yet  with  this  strength  thou  servest  the  Philistines, 
Idolatrous,  nncircumcised,  unclean. 

Sam,  Not  in  their  idol-worship,  but  by  labour  ^^^ 

Honest  and-  lawful  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those,  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power. 

Cho,  Where  the  heart  joins  not,  outward  acts  defile  not. 

Sam,  Where  outward  force  constrains,  the  sentence  holds. 
But  who  constrains  me  to  the  temple  of  Dagon,  '^^® 

Not  dragging  ?  the  Philistian  lords  command. 
Commands  are  no  constraints.     If  I  obey  them, 
I  do  it  freely,  venturing  to  displease 
God  for  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer, 

Set  God  behind  :  which  in  his  jealousy  "^^ 

Shall  never,  unrepented,  find  forgiveness. 
Yet  that  he  may  dispense  ^  with  me,  or  thee, 
Present  in  temples  at  idolatrous  rites 
For  some  important  cause,  thou  need'st  not  doubt. 

Cho,  How  ihou  wilt  here  come  off  surmounts  my  reach.  ^^° 

Sam,  Be  of  good  courage ;  I  begin  to  feel 
Some  rousing  motions  in  me,  which  dispose 
To  something  extraordinary  my  thoughts. 
I  with  this  messenger  will  go  along  % 

Nothing  to  do,  be  sure,  that  may  dishonour  ^^^ 

'  Our  law,  or  stain  my  vow  of  Nazarite. 

'  Yet  (hat  he  majf  dUpense^  &c. 
Milton  here  probably  bad  in  view  the  story  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  begging  a  dispensation 
of  tbia  tort  from  Elisha,  which  he  seemingly  grants  him.     See  2  Kings^  v.  18,  19. — 

TllVBft. 

«  /  wUh  thit  metienger  will  go  alonp. 
With  what  messenger  ?     It  was  not  expressly  said  before  that  the  messenger  was  coming : 
it  was  implied  indeed  in  what  the  Chorus  had  said  :~ 

How  thou  wilt  here  come  off  surmounts  my  reach  : 

and  tbia  might  very  well  b«  understood  by  a  man,  who  could  see  the  messenger  coming  as 
wen  as  the  Chorus ;  but  seems  hardly  a  sufficient  intimation  to  a  blind  man,  unless  we 
ttippose  him  to  know  that  the  messenger  was  coming  by  the  same  impulse,  that  he  felt 
routiDg  him  to  something  extraordinary. — Nrwton. 

Bat  the  Chorus  had  also  said,  v.  1352,  after  the  officer  is  departed, — "  Expect  another 
message  more  imperious,^*  &c.  These  words  of  Samson  may  perhaps  be  considered,  there- 
fore, aa  an  expectation  of  the  return  of  the  officer,  and  his  determination  how  to  act  accord* 
ingly. — Todd. 
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It  -tiese  br  .sent .«'  trhkc  m  *ixe 
Fan  ttnr  -vill  le-  raammki 

T)  "iiee  r  Jim  mi 

i  }fir  -aRniTct.  jk  'ii 

.inii  icreai 

Duuuii!  dnr  ooBDsr  '^ 

Or  w«  ^iiail  and  mth  aaiiMJ  ro 

difltt  west  tirmiirr&itt«i«i  dnn  i 
E  oofoid  oe  well  <  imiaiii  oi  txr  rfaptr 
Waieii  so  9B  few  ^if  tfaon  wosid.  pmtn 

BeoBK  d&rr  ^uil  3ot  tzail 

UiBa  Willi  beaM;  I  am  wnwugni  to  fou. 

To  andi  at  owe  duan  afMhrtir  griijeBiiutt ;  ^*^ 

And  fiir  a  life  who  will  not  cluige  hia  prnpoae? 
(^  mmahieaeailtiie  wvsafmen.! 
Tet  cfais  be  sne.  in  miiJiiiiig  m  caHipbr 
SeauialoiB  or  fbrfaiddot  m.  anr  isw. 

/y.  f  paae  diy  nwiUiiiwi :  dnfftfaae  Bnfca :  ^^ 

By  this  comfit— Be  tfaau  wilt  wm  the  ioidi 
To  &foar,  and  po&ipB  to  Kt  tiiee  free. 

^ifm,  Bfechxcs,  fivewdl ;  jour  qwnfny  aL^nr 
I  will  not  wnh,  kal  tt  pezbapsoffoid  t&cm 

T<»  fee  me  girt  with  friends ;  md  how  tft«  m^  *"* 

Of  roe,  as  of  a  eommoik  oiem  j. 
So  dreaded  onee,  may  now  cxaapente  thna^ 
I  know  Boi :  lorda  aie  lordlicac  ia  their  widc^  ; 
And  the  well-€ea0tcd  prkat  dien  aoooeat  fired 
With  zeal,  if  aogfatieligioDaeemcaMxiB'd;  '"" 


Thi«  ehAfifr^  <vf  pmrptMe,  fra«  »  sodden  intciBal  ynnee  of  the  wad.  i*  BHifBifieefttlj 
imagiMd,  asMl  tke  binf^e  4m  wikich  ike  whole  omuupbe  tana. 

i  MmtUrr  eammmnds,  Ac. 
Tbis  WM  a  feint ;  bnt  it  had  betnjed  itaelf  had  it  not  been  covrred  by  r.  1408  : — 

Yet  this  be  flore,  Jte."— Waaacarosc. 
lint  this  last  pasMge  mnst  hare  been  tnteaded  by  the  aathor  to  he  addiMsed  only  to  the 
fthorns  :  the  officer  certainly  answers  Samson's  speech,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  tbcae  «T»ds 
and  ss  to  the  yerses  1404  and  1405  before  as,  they  are  in  fret  so  fiv  frnnt  bcii^  a  leint, 
that  the^  sr«  marked  with  the  most  indignant  spirit  of  irony :  indeed  so  pnlpaUe,  as  to  re^ 
qiilre  what  follows  (^  And  for  a  life,**  &e.)  to  soften  it  down  to  the  meaMngcr. — DniBn&. 

^  ttordt  are  l&rdUeat  in  their  wine,  Jte. 
Milton  hrre  insinuates^  that  holy-days  are  of  heathen  institution.  The  pawin  is  a 
ronreslfd  attark  on  the  chnrch  of  England  :  but  he  first  expresses  hia  contempt  of  a 
nobility,  and  sn  opulent  rlcrjry,  that  is,  lords  both  spiritual  and  feemporsl,  who  by  nonesas 
roinrirtrd  with  his  leirolling  and  narrow  principles  of  republicanism  and  Calvinism ;  sod 
whom  he  tacitly  compares  with  the  lords  and  priests  of  the  idol  Dagon. — T.  WsmToy. 
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No  less  the  people,  on  their  holy-days, 

Impetaous,  insolent,  unquenchable : 

Happen  what  may,  of  me  expect  to  hear 

Nothing  dishonourable,  impure,  unworthy 

Our  God,  our  law,  my  nation,  or  myself,  ^*" 

The  last  of  me  or  no  I  cannot  warrant.  [Ejtit,  with  the  Officer. 

C%o.  Go,  and  the  Holy  One' 
Of  Israel  be  thy  guide 

To  what  may  serve  his  glory  best,  and  spread  his  name 
Great  among  the  heathen  round ;  ^^^ 

Send  thee  the  angel  of  thy  birth,  to  stand 
Fast  by  thy  side,  who  from  thy  father  s  field 
Rode  up  in  flames  after  his  message  told 
Of  thy  conception,  and  be  now  a  shield 

Of  fire ;  that  spirit,  that  first  rush*d  on  thee  ^'^^ 

In  the  camp  of  Dan, 
Be  efficacious  in  thee  now  at  need  ! 
For  nerer  was  from  Heaven  imparted 
Measure  of  strength  so  great  to  mortal  seed. 

As  in  thy  wondrous  actions  hath  been  seen.  ^**^ 

But  wherefore  comes  old  Manoah  in  such  haste 
With  youthful  steps  1  much  livelier  than  erewhile 
He  seems ;  supposing  here  to  find  his  son. 
Or  of  him  bringing  to  us  some  glad  news  ? 

Enter  Manoah. 

Man.  Peace  with  you,  brethren ;  my  inducement  hither         ^**^ 
Was  not  at  present  here  to  find  my  son, 
By  order  of  the  lords  new  parted  hence 
To  come  and  play  before  them  at  their  feast. 
I  heard  all  as  I  came ;  the  city  rings. 

And  numbers  thither  flock :  I  had  no  will,  ^*" 

Lest  I  should  see  him  forced  to  things  unseemly. 
But  that,  which  moved  my  coming  now,  was  chiefly 
To  give  ye  part  with  me  what  hope  I  have 
With  good  success  to  work  his  liberty. 

Cho.  That  hope  would  much  rejoice  us  to  partake  ^"^ 

With  thee ;  say,  reverend  sire ;  w^e  thirst  to  hear. 

Man.  1  have  attempted  one  by  one  the  lords 
£ither  at  home,  or  through  the  high  street  passing, 
With  supplication  prone  and  father  s  tears. 

To  accept  of  ransom  for  my  son  their  prisoner.  ^*^ 

Some  much  averse  I  found  and  wondrous  harsh, 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite  ; 
That  part  most  reverenced  Dagon  and  his  priests^ : 

I  Oo,  and  the  Holy  One, 
1%ti|  and  the  thirteen  following^  lines,  are  in  the  highest  strain  of  dirine  poetry  ;  and       | 
•'Jch  M  no  one  but  Milton  could  have  written. 

J  That  part  most  reverenced  Dagon  and  hie  prieslt. 
Milton,  I  donbt  not,  in  tbis  place  indulges  that  inveterate  spleen,  which  be  always  had 
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?  r  lit-  'r^ifc-zpraH.  fc^  317  1, 
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.  2>f<i  7ir  Ti_^  saL  wn  xsxc  1;  ^_r  mli  a. 
TV-Q.  Ji  zifi  9Pi  arsK  ^r**"  if  !.i!!g  thy  s^a. 


Jf  Z3L  It  alI  >e  TLT  Sflirii  ^  t»  tend  his  ercs, 
Xsti  v^^  XJ3I  sT:j!ir  ir  tbf  b.Gse  cb»>>  led 

Aaii  IE  hJ5  ^.cltSfTS  »»*l-a:  i.*^  tiwee  Ixks, 


vxra^:  tkYct   icri   «Ri.7r:>i.^c   T«I;r>.-<t  :  2«  K.^t   al«^   ft  ifcipp,  in  this  dcmiptioa  of 
)(uLia:r'«  ic«:c<x=f.-a  iir  Sixsec**  a?  ^vciaer.  oner  a:  Lis  •««  case  after  the  Rcst«ntioiK 

Tae  ■mCT^ezaz  mrtj.  -wim  had.  y^istd  iW  mfxlssi  aadeputicn. — Dcxsna. 


80,  hi  **Pandise  Low,"  k  L  542 : — 


Which  Pope  hM  cofNffl,  <^  HiMl/*  xizL  1059  :— 


Tlie  rhanrter  of  a  fond  parrot  is  extremrlj  well  rapportrd  in  the  penon  of  llaneab 
i^utUi  throuirh  the  whole  perfonaaDce;  hut  there  b  in  my  opinion  Myinethtng  partieiiUriT 
unUtrn)  and  moring  in  thit  speech.  The  circnmstasce  of  the  old  man's  feedinfr  and  soothiiK 
his  fsriry  wlUi  the  thoogfaU  of  tending  his  son,  and  contemplating  him.  ennobled  with  ;« 
rnarij  famous  ezploiu,  is  vastly  expressive  of  the  doting  fondness  of  an  old  father.  Nt>r 
ii  the  pr»et  less  to  be  admired  for  his  making  Manoah,  under  the  influence  of  this  plraHsf 
ltiiaf(1  nation,  go  on  still  &rthcr,  and  flatter  bimielf  even  with  the  hopes  of  God*s  mtori-i 
hit  ryrft  again.  Hope  as  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  in  such  a  situation,  aa  doubuscd 
fmis  du  when  it  is  overclouded  with  gloominess  and  melancholy. — Thyba. 
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And  I  persuade  me,  God  had  not  permitted  ^^^ 

His  strength  again  to  grow  np  with  his  hair, 

Garrison  d  round  about  him  like  a  camp 

Of  fiiithfiil  soldiery ;  were  not  his  purpose 

To  use  him  farther  yet  in  some  great  senrioe ; 

Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gtft  ^^"^ 

Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous,  about  him. 

And  since  his  strength  with  eye-sight  was  not  lost, 

God  will  restore  him  eye-sight  to  his  strength. 

Cho,  Thy  hopes  are  not  ill  founded,  nor  seem  rain 
Of  his  delivery",  and  thy  joy  thereon  *^* 

ConceiTed,  agreeable  to  a  fiither  s  loye, 
In  both  which  we,  as  next,  participate. 
I  3£im.  I  know  your  friendly  minds,  and«-*0,  what  noise® ! 

Mercy  of  heaven !  what  hideous  noise  was  that  ? 
!  Horribly  loud,  nnlike  the  former  shout.  "^® 

Cho,  Noise  call  you  it,  or  uniTersal  groan. 
As  if  the  whole  inhabitation  ^  perish'd ! 
Blood,  death,  and  deathful  deeds  are  in  that  noise, 
Ruin,  destruction  at  the  utmost  point. 

Man,  Of  ruin  indeed  methought  I  heard  the  noise :  "" 

O !  it  continues :  they  have  slain  my  son. 

(Jho,  Thy  son  is  rather  slaying  them ;  that  outcry 
From  slaughter  of  one  foe  could  not  ascend. 

Man.  Some  dismal  accident  it  needs  must  be : 
What  shall  we  do ;  stay  here,  or  run  and  see  ?  ^^ 

Cho.  Best  keep  tc^ther  here,  lest  %  running  thither, 

"  Thp  htpea  art  twt  iU/ounded,  nor  $€sm  wain 
Q/hit  delivery . 
This  is  ▼ery  proper,  and  becoming  the  gravity  of  the  Chorus,  at  much  as  to  intimate  that 
bis  other  hopes  were  fond  and  extravagant :  and  the  art  of  the  poet  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired,  in  raising  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  persons  to  the  highest  pitch,  just  before 
the  dreadful  catastrophe.  How  great  and  how  sudden  is  the  change  from  good  to  bad  ! 
the  one  renders  the  other  more  striking  and  affecting. — Nbwton. 

>  Andr—Ot  wXal  noitef  Ao. 

It  must  be  very  pleasing  to  the  reader  to  observe  with  what  art  and  judgment  Milton 
prepares  him  for  the  relation  of  the  catastrophe  of  this  tragedy.  This  abrupt  start  of 
Manoah  upon  hearing  the  hideous  noise,  and  the  description  of  it  by  the  Chorus  in  their 
answer,  in  terms  so  full  of  dread  and  terror,  naturally  fill  the  mind  with  a  presaging  horror 
proper  for  the  occasion  :  this  is  still  kept  up  by  their  suspense  and  reasoning  about  it,  and 
at  last  raised  to  a  proper  pitch  by  the  fritted  and  distracted  manner  of  the  messenger's 
coming  in,  and  his  hesitation  and  backwardness  in  tailing  what  had  happened.  What  gives 
it  the  greater  strength  and  beauty,  is  the  sadden  transition  from  that  soothing  and  flattering 
prospect,  with  which  Manoah  was  entertaining  his  thoughts,  to  a  scene  so  totally  opposite. 
-^Tavitiu 

Nothing  can  be  more  impxcasive,  more  calculated  to  excite  pity,  than  the  revolution  of 
Samson's  fiite,  which  is  now  developed  :  for,  as  a  learned  writer  observes,  "  while  every- 
thing appears  tending  to  his  release,  a  horrible  crash  announces  his  destruction."  See 
Hairis*s  '*  Plnlolog.  Inq."  part  u.  p.  209.— Toon. 

9  InktMtattan. 
Ohtot^Um/i. — RicHARnsoM , 

4  BeH  keep  icgeiher  here,  tett,  Ae. 
In  this  passage,  as  is  constantly  the  practice  of  Soj^ocles  and  Euripides,  a  reason  is 
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We  onawaies  run  into  danger's  mouilu 

This  evil  on  the  Philistines  is  fallen ; 

From  whom  could  else  a  general  cry  he  heard  1 

The  sufferers  then  will  scarce  molest  us  here ;  ^^ 

From  other  hands  we  need  not  much  to  fear. 

What  if,  his  eye-sight  ^  (for  to  Israel's  God 

Nothing  is  hard)  hy  miracle  restored, 

He  now  he  dealing  dole  among  his  foes, 

And  oTer  heaps  of  slaughter'd  walk  his  way?  *"* 

Man,  That  were  a  joy  presumptuous  to  he  thought, 

Cho.  Yet  God  hath  wrought  things  as  incredible 
For  lus  people  of  old ;  what  hinders  now  ? 

3£an,  He  can,  I  Imow,  but  doubt  to  think  he  will ; 
Yet  hope  would  fiun  subscribe,  and  tempts  belief.  '^ 

A  little  stay  wiU  bring  some  notice  hither. 

Cho.  Of  good  or  bad  so  great,  of  bad  the  sooner ; 
For  evil  news  rides  post*,  while  good  news  baits : 
And  to  our  wish  I  see  one  hither  speeding ; 
.    An  Hebrew,  as  I  guess,  and  of  our  tribe. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Meg,  O,  whither  shall  I  run,  or  which  way  fly 
The  sight  of  this  so  horrid  spectacle. 
Which  erst  my  eyes  beheld,  and  yet  behold  ? 
For  dire  imagination  still  puisues  me. 
But  providence  or  instinct  of  nature  seems^ 
Or  reason,  though  disturb'd,  and  scarce  consulted. 
To  have  guided  me  aright,  I  know  not  how, 
To  thee  first,  reverend  Manoah,  and  to  these 
My  countrymen,  whom  here  I  knew  remaining. 
As  at  some  distance  horn,  the  place  of  horrour, 
So  in  the  sad  event  too  much  concerned. 

Man.  The  accident  was  loud,  and  here  before  thee 
With  rueful  cry,  yet  what  it  was  we  hear  not : 
No  prefiioe  needs ;  thou  seest  we  long  to  know. 

Meg.  It  would  burst  forth,  but  I  recover  breath 
And  sense  distract,  to  know  weU  what  I  utter. 

ftssigoed  for  tbe  Chorus  continuing  on  the  stage.     There  should  always  be  a  reason  for  the 
exit  and  entrance  of  every  person  in  the  drama.— Jos.  Waeton. 

'  VFkof  (/;  *^«  <ye^^t.  *o. 
The  Chorus  here  entertains  the  same  pleasing  hope  of  Samson*s  eye-sight  being  bj 
miracle  restored,  which  he  had  before  tacitly  reproved  in  Manoah ;  and  Manoah,  who  hai 
before  encouraged  the  same  hope  in  himself,  now  desponds,  and  reckons  it  presumptuoiu 
in  another.  Such  changes  of  our  thoughts  axe  natural  and  common,  eapedally  in  aor 
change  of  our  situation  and  circumstances.  Fear  and  hope  usually  aucceed  eadi  other, 
like  ague  and  fever :  and  it  was  not  a  slight  observation  of  mankind  that  could  have 
enabled  Milton  to  have  understood  and  described  the  human  passions  so  exactly. — NcwTov. 

■  For  evil  tutM  rides  post 
So,  in  Statius  : — 

Bpargltnr  In  turmas  solito  pemlclor  index. 
Cum  lugenda  refert.— Toon. 
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Man,  Tell  us  the  sum,  the  circumstance  defer. 

Me»,  Gaza  yet  stands,  but  all  her  sons  are  fallen, 
All  in  a  moment  overwhelm'd  and  fallen. 

Man.  Sad,  but  thou  know'st  to  Israelites  not  saddest  ^^ 

The  desolation  of  a  hostile  city. 

Meg.  Feed  on  that  first :  there  may  in  grief  be  surfeit. 

Man.  Relate  by  whom. 

Mes.  By  Samson. 

Man,  That  still  lessens 

The  sorrow,  and  converts  it  nigh  to  joy. 

Mes»  Ah !  Manoah,  I  refrain^  too  suddenly  *^ 

To  ntter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon ; 
Lest  evil  tidings  with  too  rude  irruption 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep. 

Man.  Suspense  in  news  is  torture  ;  speak  them  out. 

Mes,  Take  then  the  worst  in  brief:  Samson  b  dead.  *^'*' 

Man.  The  worst  indeed !  O,  all  my  hope 's  defeated 
To  free  him  hence  I  but  death,  who  sets  aU  free, 
Hath  paid  his  ransom  now  and  full  discharge. 
What  windy  joy  this  day  had  I  conceived 

Hopeful  of  his  delivery,  which  now  proves  "^* 

Abortive  as  the  first-bom  bloom  of  spring  ", 
Nlpp'd  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost ! 
Yet  ere  I  give  the  reins  to  grief,  say  first, 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  obterre  and  to  feel  the  art  of  the  poet  in  very  gradually  unfold- 
ing the  catastrophe. — Jos.  Warton. 

B  Abortive  at  thejtrtt-bom  bloom  <iftprinff. 
As  Mr.  Thyer  says,  this  nmilitude  is  to  he  admired  for  its  remaikable  justness  and  pro- 
priety :  one  cannot  poisibly  imagine  a  mors  exact  and  perfect  image  of  the  dawning  hope,  which 
Manoah  had  concdved  from  the  favourable  answer  he  had  met  with  from  some  of  the  Philistian 
lords,  and  of  ita  being  so  suddenly  extinguished  by  this  return  of  ill  fortune,  than  that  of 
the  early  bloom,  which  the  warmth  of  a  few  fine  days  frequently  pushes  forward  in  the 
spring,  and  then  it  is  cnt  off  by  an  unexpected  return  of  winterly  weather.  As  Mr.  War- 
burton  obaerres,  this  beautiful  passage  seems  to  be  taken  from  Shakspeare,  "  Henry  YIIl.** 

a.  iii.  8.  2  :— 

This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaTes  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him : 

The  third  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 

And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 

His  greatness  is  arripenlng,  nips  his  root ; 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do. 
Upon  which,  Mr.  Warburton  remarks,  that  as  Bpring^frosts  are  not  injurious  to  the  roots 
I  of  fhiit-trect,  he  should  imagine  the  poet  wrote  "shoot; "  that  is,  the  tender  shoot  on 
whidi  are  the  young  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  comparison,  as  well  as  expression  of 
^  nipt,**  is  jnster  too  in  this  reading.  Shakspeare  has  the  same  thought  in  ^*  Lovers 
Labour  *s  Lost  :"^ 

Byron  is  like  an  enrious  sncaping  frost. 

That  bites  the  flrst-bom  infants  of  the  spring.— Nbwton. 

See  also  *^  Titus  Andronicus,**  a.  It.  s.  4  : — 

These  tidings  nip  me,  and  I  hang  the  head, 
I  As  flowers  with  frost,  or  grass  beat  down  with  storms.— Tono. 

I  think  this  comparison,  though  poetical  In  itself  is  out  of  ptacci  as  coming  from 
,    Manoah  in  his  state  of  distraction. 

!  L  L  2 
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How  died  lie ;  death  to  life  Is  crown  or  shame. 

All  by  him  fell,  thou  aay'st ;  by  whom  fell  he  ?  *^ 

What  glorious  hand  gave  Samson  his  death's  wound  1 

Mes,  Un  wounded  of  his  enemies  he  feU. 

Man,  Wearied  with  slaughter  then,  or  how  ?  explain. 

Meg,  By  his  own  hands. 

Man,  Self-violence  ?  what  cause 

Brought  him  so  soon  at  yariance  with  himself 
Among  his  foes  ?  "^ 

Mes.  Inevitable  cause, 

At  once  both  to  destroy,  and  be  destroy 'd. 
The  edifice  where  all  were  met  to  see  him, 
Upon  their  heads  and  on  his  own  he  pull'd. 

Man.  O,  lastly  over-strong  against  thyself  1  *^ 

A  dreadful  way  thou  took*8t  to  thy  revenge. 
More  than  enough  we  know ;  but  while  things  yet 
Are  in  confusion,  give  us,  if  thou  canst, 
Eye-witness  of  what  first  or  last  was  done, 
Relation  more  particular  and  distinct. 

Mes,  Occasions  drew  me  eariy  to  this  dty  * ; 
And  as  the  gates  I  enter*d  with  sunrise. 
The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaim'd 
Through  each  high  street :  little  I  had  despatch'd, 
Wlien  all  abroad  was  rumour'd  that  this  day 
Samson  should  be  brought  forth  to  show  the  people 
Proof  of  his  mighty  strength  in  feats  and  games : 
I  sorrow'd  at  his  captive  state,  but  minded 
Not  to  be  absent  at  that  spectacle. 
The  building  was  a  spacious  theatre 
Half-round,  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high^. 
With  seats,  where  all  the  lords,  and  each  degree 


i>» 


▼  OceasioM  drew  me  earlp  to  thU  eitp. 
As  I  olMcrved  before,  tkat  Milton  had,  with  great  art,  excited  the  readef^t  attntioB  to 
this  grand  event,  bo  here  he  is  no  less  careful  to  gratify  it  by  the  relation.  It  is  cxRiim> 
stantial,  as  the  importance  of  it  required  ;  but  not  so  as  to  be  tediotis^  or  too  long  to  d^r 
our  expectation.  It  would  be  found  diflSouIt,  I  bdieve,  to  retrench  one  article  wttbout 
making  it  defectiye,  or  to  sdd  one  which  should  not  appear  redundant.  The  picture  of 
Samson  in  particular,  **  with  head  indined  and  eyes  fixed,**  m  if  he  ims  addreaang  hicoself 
to  that  God  who  had  given  him  such  a  meaaure  of  strength,  and  waa  iumming  up  all  bif 
force  and  resolution,  has  a  very  fine  effect  upon  the  imagination.  Milton  ia  no  less  happy 
in  the  sublimity  of  his  description  of  this  grand  exploit,  than  judicious  in  the  choice  of  the 
circumstances  preceding  it.  The  poetry  rises  as  the  subject  becomes  more  intereating ;  and 
one  may  without  rant  or  extravagance  say,  that  the  poet  seems  to  exert  no  less  force  of 
genius  in  describing,  than  Samson  does  strength  of  body  in  executing. — ^TiiYm. 

^  The  building  wu  a  tpa^oua  theatre 
Ha^f-roundt  on  tteo  main  pillars  vaulted  high,  Ao. 
Milton  has  finely  accounted  for  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  has  with  great  judgment 
obviated  the  common  objection.  It  is  commonly  asked,  how  so  great  a  building,  contain^ 
ing  so  many  thousands  of  people,  could  rest  upon  two  pillarB  placed  so  near  together ;  and 
to  this  it  is  answered,  that  instances  are  not  wanting  of  &r  more  large  and  a4)acions  buildiiigi 
than  this,  that  have  been  supported  only  by  one  pillar.  Particularly,  Pliny,  in  the  fiftfcatb 
chapter  of  the  thirty-sixth  book  of  his  "Natural  History,"  mentions  two  theatres  built  by 
one  C.  Curio,  who  lived  in  Julius  Cesar's  time ;  each  of  which  was  supported  only  by  ooe 
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Of  sort,  might  ait  in  order  to  behold ; 

The  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng 

On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  might  stand ;  '^^^ 

I  among  these  aloof  obscurely  stood. 

The  feast  and  noon  grew  high,  and  sacrifice 

Had  fiird  their  hearts  with  mirth,  high  cheer,  and  wine, 

When  to  their  sports  they  tum'd.     Immediately 

Was  Samson  as  a  publick  servant  brought, 

In  their  state  livery  clad  ;  before  him  pipes 

And  timbrels,  on  each  side  went  armed  guards, 

Both  horse  and  foot,  before  him  and  behind. 

Archers  and  slingers,  cataphracts'  and  spears. 

At  sight  of  him,  the  people  with  a  shout 

Rifted  the  air,  clamouring  their  god  with  praise. 

Who  had  made  their  dreadful  enemy  their  thrall. 

He,  patient,  but  undaunted,  whero  they  led  him, 

i'ame  to  the  place ;  and  what  was  set  before  him. 

Which  without  help  of  eye  might  be  assay 'd, 

To  heave,  pull,  draw,  or  break,  he  still  perform'd 

All  with  incredible,  stupendous  force ; 

None  daring  to  appear  antagonist. 

At  length  for  intermission  sake  they  led  him 

Between  the  pillars ;  he  his  guide  requested 

(For  so  ftx>m  such  as  nearer  stood  we  heard) 

As  over-tired  to  let  him  lean  awhile 

With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars, 

That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support  y. 
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pillar,  or  pin,  or  hinge,  though  very  many  thousands  of  peo])le  did  sit  in  it  together.  See 
Poolers  ''  Annotations.**  Mr.  Thyer  farther  adds,  that  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  ''  Travels," 
observing  upon  the  eastern  method  of  building,  says,  tltat  the  place  where  they  ezhiiit  their 
diveryons  at  this  day  is  an  advanced  cloister,  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  large  penthouse, 
supported  only  by  one  or  two  contiguous  pillars  in  the  front,  or  else  at  the  centre  ;  and 
that,  upon  a  supposition  therefore,  that,  in  the  house  of  Dagon,  there  was  a  cloistered 
structure  of  this  kind,  the  pulling  down  the  front  or  centre  pillars  only  which  supported  it 
would  be  attended  with  the  like  catastrophe  that  happened  to  the  Philistines.  See  Shaw's 
**  Travels,"  p.  283.— Nkwton. 

*■  CalaphracU. 
That  iMy  men  and  horses  in  armour.     **"  Cataphmcti  equites  dicuntur.  qui  et  ipsi  fcrro 
moniti  sunt,  et  equos  stniiliter  munitos  habent."     SeiTius  in  Vii^.  i^n.  xi.  770.     Tlio 
word  had  been  before  employed  in  English  poetry.     See  Lislc's  **  Vqai-o  Ethiopian,"  4to, 
1631,  p.  150  :— 

The  archers  follow  nimble,  and  arm'd  light : 
I  And  after  them  oamo  other  bo  wee  and  slings,  &c. 

I  His  strong  phalanges  march  ou  either  side ; 

And  troopes  of  cataphracts  before  him  ride. — ^Todd. 

7  That  to  the  arched  rot^fgave  main  support. 
Milton,  we  see,  retains,  in  his  last  production,  his  early  attachment  to  this  kind  of 
ancient  architecture.  Thus,  in  his  ^  Ode  Nativ.**  st.  six.  **  Runs  through  the  arched  roof,** 
kc. :  again,  in  "  11.  Pens."  v.  157,  *^  And  love  the  high  emhowcd  roof:  **  see  also  ^*  Par. 
Lost,"  b.  I.  726,  *^  From  the  arch*d  roof,**  &c.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  Quarles, 
in  his  poedcal  ^  Hist,  of  Samson,*'  relates  the  same  circumstance  of  the  building  in  which 
Samson  displayed  his  strength,  and  fell,  edit.  1632,  p.  378: — 

her  arched  roofe  was  all 
Builded  with  maasle  stone.— Toon. 
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He,  unsuspicious,  led  him ;  which  when  Samson 

Felt  in  his  arms,  with  head  awhile  inclined, 

And  eyes  fast  fix'd  he  stood  ^,  as  one  who  pray'd, 

Or  some  great  matter  in  his  mind  revolved : 

At  last  with  head  erect  thus  cried  aloud  :*- 

Hitherto,  lords,  what  your  commands  imposed 

I  have  perform'd,  as  reason  was,  obeying, 

Not  without  wonder  or  delight  behdd : 

Now  of  my  own  accord  such  other  trial 

I  mean  to  show  you  of  my  strength,  yet  greater, 

As  with  amaze  shall  strike  all  who  behold  \  '*** 

This  utter  d,  straining  all  his  nerves  he  bow'd : 

As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent. 

When  mountains  tremble,  those  two  massy  pillan 

With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 

He  tugg'd,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew  ^*" 

The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder 

Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath, 

Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests. 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 

Of  this,  but  each  Philistian  city  round,  **" 

Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  tills  feast. 

Samson,  with  these  immix'd,  inevitably 

PuU'd  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself; 

The  vulgar  only  *scaped  who  stood  without. 

Cho.  O  dearly-bought  revenge**,  yet  glorious  I  '•* 

Living  or  dying  thou  hast  fulfill'd 
The  work  for  which  thou  wast  foretold 
To  Israel,  and  now  liest  victorious 
Among  thy  slain  self-kill'd. 
Not  willingly  %  but  tangled  in  the  fold  *•" 

s  And  eyes /hit  Jlx'd  he  tt09d, 
Samton  havings  bad  his  eyes  put  out,  this  only  means  to  describe  his  attitade,  hy  bis 
countenance  being  fixed  on  the  ground,  as  it  must  be  when  **his  bead  waa  incUaed.*' 
"  Eyes  fast  fix*d  "  is  a  classical  phrase. — Duvstcr. 

•  At  teith  amaze  thall  ttrike  all  vAo  beMd. 
I  am  not  without  a  pninful  suspicion,  that  there  is  an  intended  pun  in  the  word  ^'  strike.* 
It  too  much  resembles  the  langtiage  of  the  evil  angels,  in  the  sixth  book  of  '*  Parsdisc 
Lost,"  on  producing  their  artillery,  and  witnessing  the  successful  effect  of  it.<— -Duiqtik. 

^  0  dearljfAiougM  revefkgtt  &e. 
It  is  judicious  to  make  the  Chorus  and  Semi-Chorus  speak  after  this  dreadful  account 
of  Samson's  death,  and  not  his  father  Manoah,  who  makes  no  answer  till  afVer  a  considerablo 
pause ;  as  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  struck  dumb  with   the  unexpected  oYvnt. — Joa. 
Warton. 

c  8e^4sard, 
Not  wiUingJp. 
"  This  suicide  of  Samson,^*  says  a  learned  author,  "  was  of  that  nature,  wfakb  respects 
not  self  immediately,  or  primarily  seeks  to  compass  its  own  death.     Had  Samton  only 
sought  his  own  death,  he  would  probably  have  found  means  of  destroying  binself  in  prison, 
before  he  was  brought  forth  to  be  made  a  show  and  a  spectacle  :  but  a  renewal  of  tbe     i 
glory  of  God  in  the  destruction  of  the  Philistines  was  his  principal  object ;  which  glory 
had  been  apparently  violated  by  their  general  usage  of  his  servant  Samson,  and  the  par- 
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Of  dire  necessity,  whose  law  in  death  conjoin  d 
Thee  with  thy  slaughter'd  foes  in  number  more 
Than  all  thy  life  had  slain  before**. 

1  Semi,  While  their  hearts  were  jocond  and  sublime, 

Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine  %  ^^^ 

And  &t  regoiged  of  bulls  and  goats, 

Chanting  their  idol,  and  preferring 

Before  our  Liying  Dread  who  dweUs 

In  Silo ',  his  bright  sanctuary ; 

Among  them  he  a  spirit  of  phrenzy  sent,  '^' 

Who  hurt  their  minds, 

And  urged  them  on  with  mad  desire. 

To  call  in  haste  for  their  destroyer : 

They,  only  set  on  sport  and  play, 

Unweetingly  importuned  *^ 

Their  own  destruction  to  come  speedy  upon  them. 

So  fond  are  mortal  men  ', 

Fallen  into  wrath  divine, 

As  their  own  ruin  on  themselves  to  invite, 

Insensate  left,  or  to  sense  reprobate,  ^^* 

And  with  blindness  internal  struck. 

2  Semu  But  he  though  blind  of  sight, 
Despised,  and  thought  extinguish'd  quite. 
With  inward  eyes  illuminated. 

His  fiery  virtue  roused  ^^ 

From  under  ashes  into  sudden  flame. 
And  as  an  evening  dragon  came  **, 

ticnlu*  indignitj  they  had  made  him  suffer  in  the  loss  of  his  eyes.  His  own  death  wm  an 
aecidcntal  dreumstance  connected  with  his  point  in  view,  hut  not  the  first  and  direct  aim 
of  the  action.  It  was  necesswy  indeed  for  him  to  put  his  own  life  into  the  utmost  hazard, 
with  scarce  a  possibility  of  escape  ;  but  ho  cheerfully  submitted  to  foil  with  his  enemies^ 
ntbcr  than  not  accomplish  his  great  design."  Moore^s  **  Full  Inquiry  into  the  subject  of 
Suicide/'  vol.  i.  p.  89.— Todd. 

d  In  number  more 
Than  all  Ihp  life  had  elain  hefc/re. 
"  So  the  dead  which  he  slew  at  his  death,  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his 
life,"  Jadges  xvi.  80. — Nkwton. 

c  Drunk  witk  idolatrjft  drunk  with  wine. 
This  distinction  of  drunkenness  is  scriptural.     See  Isaiah  xxiz.  9.— Dcnsteh. 

(  In  Silo. 
Whtn  the  tabernacle  and  ark  were  at  that  time. — Nkwton. 

t  So  fond  are  morteU  wten,  fto. 
Agreeable  to  the  common  maxim,  *^  Quos  Deus  rult  perdere,  dementat  prius.** — Thybr. 

i>  Andae  an  evening  dragon  came,  &o. 
Mr.  Calton  says  that  Milton  certainly  dictated 

And  not  as  an  evening  dragon  came. 

Samion  did  not  set  upon  them  like  an  evening  dragon,  but  darted  ruin  on  their  heads, 
like  the  thunder-bearing  eagle.     Mr.  Sympson,  to  the  same  purpose,  proposes  to  read, 

And  not  as  evening  dragon  came, 
i— — —  but  as  an  eagle,  &o. 

Mr.  Thyer  understands  it  otherwise,  and  explains  it  without  any  alteration  of  the  text,  to 
which  1  rather  incline.     One  might  produce,  says  he,  authorities  enough  from  the  natural* 
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Assailant  on  the  perched  roostd 

And  nests  in  order  ranged 

Of  tame  villatick  fowl  ^ :  but  as  an  eagle  J  "^ 

His  cloudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  heads. 

So  Virtue,  given  for  lost, 

Depress'd  and  overthrown,  as  seem'd. 

Like  that  self-begotten  bird  ^ 

In  the  Arabian  woods  embost',  *^ 

That  no  second  knows  nor  third, 

And  lay  erewhlle  a  holocaust ", 

From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teem'd, 

Revives,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most 

When  most  unactive  deem'd ;  ''** 

And,  though  her  body  die,  her  £ime  survives 

A  secular  bird  ages  of  lives  ". 

itts,  to  show  that  Berpenta  devour  fowb  :  that  of  Aldroraadtn  is  suiBdeiit,  and  kitcs  fall> 
to  justify  this  simile.  Speaking  of  the  food  of  terpenta,  he  layi,  *'*'  Etanim  aTes,  et  potm.* 
mum  avium  pullos  in  nidis  adhac  degentes  libenter  fuiuotur."  Aldrov.  ^  de  Scrp.  tt 
Drac/'  lib.  i.  c.  3.  It  is  common  enough  among  the  ancient  poets,  to  meet  with  levvnl 
similes  brought  in  to  illustrate  one  action,  when  one  cannot  be  found  that  will  hold  in 
every  circumstance.  Milton  does  the  same  here ;  introducing  the  simile  f^  the  drsfoo 
merely  in  allusion  to  the  order  in  which  the  Philistines  were  placed  in  the  ampfaithcatrr ; 
and  the  subsequent  one  of  the  eagle,  to  ezpresi  the  rapidity  of  that  vengcaooe  whkh 
Samson  took  of  his  enemies. — Newton. 

1  ruiatiekfowl. 
''  Yillaticas  alites/'  Plin.  lib.  zxiiL  sect.  17.— Ricbarmok. 

i  Bui  as  an  tagUt  kc. 
In  the  "  Ajax  "  of  Sophocles,  it  is  said,  that  his  enemies,  if  they  saw  htm  apiwar,  wooU 
be  terrified  like  birds  at  the  appearance  of  the  Tulture  or  the  eagle,  v.  167.^-JoiiTtN. 

Apuleius  describes  an  eagle,  **  in  predam  supeme  sese  mere,  fulminis  ▼ice,'*  Florid.  lib«i. 
ad  init.  The  ancients  described  heroes  of  great  prowess  and  activity  m  war  as  thonder- 
bolts.  See  Spanheim  **  De  Uau  et  Prsastantia  Namismatom,"  Disaert.  ▼.,  where  he  tnali 
of  the  epithets  bestowed  on  the  suocossors  of  Alexaader^and  among  othcn  that  of 
"  thunderer."— DuNSTXR. 

k  Like  ikat  M^-^ttgoUen  hinL 
The  introduction  of  the  pbcenix  is  particularly  censured  by  Dr.  Johnson.     TertsJiiaa, 
Ambrose,  and  others  of  the  Fathers,  have  however  dted  the  phoBnix  as  *  radonal  aigo- 
ment  of  a  resurrection. — Dunstbr. 

1  EmbotU 
Probably  from  the  Italian  **  emboscare,"  to  enclose  in  a  thicket,  as  Dr.  Johnsoa 
observes.     It  appears  to  have  been  used  by  our  old  poets  as  a  term  of  hunting,  spplird 
more  particularly  to  the  hart. — Toon. 

">  A  hotocautt 
An  entire  burnt-offering.  Else,  generally,  only  part  of  the  heaat  was  bumtw-— RicBAaJMOv. 

B  Her  fame  turvive* 
A  secular  bird  age$  ifUpee* 
The  constmetion  and  meaning  of  the  whole  period  I  conceive  to  be  this  : — Virtue,  glfea 
for  lost,  like  the  phosnix  consumed  and  now  teemed  from  out  her  ashy  womb,  rrWres, 
reflourishes ;  and  Oiough  her  body  die,  which  was  the  case  of  Samson«  yet  her  frme  sur- 
vives a  phosnix  many  ages  :  for  the  comma  after  "  survives  '*  in  all  the  editions  should  be 
omitted,  as  Mr.  Calton  has  observed  as  well  as  myself.  The  phcnix,  says  b«,  Itvfd  s 
thousand  years  according  to  some,  and  hence  it  is  cJled  here  ^  a  seculir  lArd.*'-^'  Erg» 
quoniam  sex  diebus  cuncta  Dei  opera  perfecta  sunt ;  per  seeula  sex,  id  est,  annorom  srx 
millia,  manere  hoc  statu  mundum  neccste  est."  Lactantius,  "  Div.  lost."  lib.  vit.  c.  14. 
The  fame  of  virtue,  the  Semi-chorus  saith,  ^  survives,"  outlives,  this  <*  seculsr  hii^  '*  nanv 
ages.  The  comma,  which  is  in  all  the  editions  after  **  survives,"  himks  the  oonatructiiA* 
— Nbwton. 
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I  Man.  Come,  oome,  no  time  for  lamentation  now  °, 

Nor  much  more  cause ;  Samson  hath  quit  himself 

Like  Samson,  and  herolckly  hath  finished  '^^^ 

A  life  heroick ;  on  his  enemies 

Folly  revenged,  hath  left  them  years  of  mourning, 

And  lamentation  to  the  sons  of  Caphtor  P 
I  Through  all  Philistian  bounds ;  to  Israel 

Honour  hath  left,  and  freedom,  let  but  them  '^^^ 

<  Find  courage  to  lay  hold  on  this  occasion ; 

To  himself  and  fadier  s  house  eternal  &me ; 

And,  which  is  best  and  happiest  yet,  all  this 

With  God  not  parted  from  him,  as  was  fear  d. 

But  fiivoming  and  assisting  to  the  end.  *^'° 

Nothing  is  here  for  tears  %  nothing  to  wail 
I  Or  knock  the  breast ;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 

Dispraise,  or  blame ;  nothing  but  well  and  fair. 

And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 

Let  us  go  find  the  body  ^  where  it  lies  ''" 

Soak'd  in  his  enemies'  blood  ;  and  from  the  stream, 

With  lavers  pure  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 

The  clotted  gore.     I,  with  what  speed  the  while, 

(Gaza  is  not  in  plight  to  say  us  nay) 

Will  send  for  all  my  kindred,  all  my  friends  %  "*• 

To  fetch  him  hence,  and  solemnly  attend 

With  silent  obsequy,  and  funeral  train, 

o  2fo  time /or  lamentation  now,  Ac. 
In  the  ^  Hecnba''  of  Euripides,  Hecuba,  when  she  is  informed  of  the  heroical  death  of 
I      her  daughter  Polyzena,  after  expressing  her  grief^  corrects  it  with  similar  reflections,  ver. 

591.-^Di;NSTKa. 
,  P  To  the  tons  of  Caphtor, 

1  Caphtor  it  should  be,  and  not  Chaptor,  as  in  several  editions  :  and  the  sons  of  Caphtor 

j     ut   Philistines,  originally  of  the  island   Caphtor  or  Crete.      The  people  were  called 
'      Caphtorim^  Cheretim,  Ceretiro,  and  afterwards  Cretians.     A  colony  of  them  settled  in 

Palestine,  and  there  went  by  the  name  of  Philistim. — Mradowoourt. 

4  Nothing  it  here /or  teartt  Ac. 
The  whole  of  this  speech  of  Manoah  is  in  a  high  degree  pleasing  and  interesting  :  from 
this  place  to  the  conclusion  it  gradually  rises  in  beauty,  so  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  cap- 
tttating  parts  of  this  admirable  tragedy. — Dunstkr. 

I  ^  LetUM  go  find  the  bodp,  Ac. 

When  Sarpedon  is  slain  in  the  Iliad,  Jupiter  gives  Phoebus  a  commission  to  find  the 
'  body,  and  have  all  due  obsequies  and  funeral  rites  paid  it.  See  "  II."  xvi.  667,  &c.  Com- 
I     pare  also  the  rites  poud  to  the  corpses  of  Patroclus  and  Hector,  "  11.**  zviii.  xxiv. — Dumstbr. 

■  Will  tend /or  all  my  kindred,  all  mpfiriendt,  &o. 
This  ii  founded  upon  wbat  the  Scripture  sailh,  Judges  xvi.  31,  which  the  poet  has  finely 
improved  : — **  Then  his  brethren,  and  all  the  house  of  his  father,  came  down  and  took 
him,  and  brought  him  up,  and  buried  him  between  Zorah  and  Ashtaol,  in  the  burying- 
place  of  ManosJi  his  father.'' — Nkwton. 

The  poely  by  **  silent  obseqny,"  in  this  description  of  the  last  respect  intended  to  be  paid 

to  Samson,  alludes  to  the  custom  observed  at  the  Jewish  funerals ;  at  which  all  the  near 

relations  of  the  deceased  came  to  the  house  in  their  mourning  dress,  and  sat  down  upon 

I     the  ground  in  silence ;  whilst  in  another  port  of  the  house  were  heard  the  voices  of  mourners, 

'    snd  tbo  sound  of  instruments,  hired  for  the  purpose  :  these  exclamations  continued  till  the 

'    rites  wen  performed,  when  the  nearest  relations  resumed  their  melancholy  posture. — Todd. 


vffl  1  build  him 
bMtoBtd 


w« 


;  «d  r  brwifling 

Fr.m.  w^taooF  cjyclilzj  aid  Iom  of  ej«&. 

Odi.  JLZ  B  ink.  ti^QO^  we  oft  doabi  *  '^"^ 

t>'  Hjc^cat  Wiiiirm  Vrr:«s  aba«|» 
.&3i£  €^  ks  f:c»i  a  t~ 
i^f:  be  semis  to  hale  bs 

17» 


Aai  ^  Lb  &r±fzl  cfanpioabatb  in  place 

R}ce  witaes  £&:no4asiT;  vbfaoe  Gam  bmnhih^ 

Aaiall  tzas  bind  tbcBfonait 

Hb  BMUitiQcUlie  intcBt : 

His  ssTKiss  be,  viib  DTw  aequiil  '"* 

Of  true  cxpenoice,  from  tbis  greet  event* 

WiiK  ecace  and  coiKoletioB  batb  diBiin'd. 

And  cadm  of  eund,  aD  paaaoB  ipcnft  *• 


«  W7a  «J7  ftiff  trvfkitt 

CiIt^Itt  va>  B^v  apa  m  )li::oo*«  nad.     He  miglit  bere  aUode  to  the  cnitoai  of 
LAB^i::<r  tW  svotii,  teiBccaad  acmociU  cMgw  over  the  toabs  of  cniiient 


Hasoo.  viio  n  a  frcat  idniRr  of  tkk  tnfcJy,  iatiodiieei  Canctacot  thus  ronwilmg 
himwif  over  tW  kodj  of  his  soa  Ai%U4gus  :— 

Ben  in  Mpb  Mono  iiian  tky  BoMo  Umko 

Beat  fa  a  noble  fvave ;  pMlaity 

EkaU  to  tkj  toMb  vMb  aoaval  iowmwr*  tef^ 

to  tiM  dooda.— TonDb 


^Aais  hat,  (Aow^  w€  4^  domht,  &e. 
There  is  a  great  refemlilaxtce  betwixt  thb  specdi  of  Milton*8  CboniSy  and  that  of  the 
Cbonu  in  JEMch\\o»'%  **  Supplices,"  beginiijng  at  Tcr.  90,  to  tct.  109. — Thtu. 

«  Witk  ptaet  and  e^nsdmSicm  kalk  dismiu'd. 
And  eai'm  qfmind,  aU  possum  spent. 
Thiff  moral  lesson  in  the  conclusion  is  Tery  fine,  and  excellentlj  suited  to  the  befinninf ; 
for  Milton  had  chosen  for  the  motto  to  tbis  piece  •  passip  out  of  ikristotle,  which  naj 
show  what  was  hb  design  in  writing  this  trsgedy,  and  the  sense  of  which  he  hath  CApruicd 
in  the  preface,  that  **  tragedy  is  of  power,  by  raiang  pity  and  fear,  or  terrour,  to  pnrfe  the 
mind  of  those  and  such  Dice  passions,"  See.  and  he  exemplifies  it  here  in  llanoah  and  the 
Chorus,  after  their  various  agitations  of  passion,  acquicscii^  in  the  dirine  dispenaationa,  and 
thereby  inculcating  a  most  instructiTe  lesson  to  the  reader. — Nkwton. 


Or  the  general  character  of  this  poem  it  may  be  proper  to  cite  the  opinions  of  my  pie- 
decessork 

^  Samson  Agonistcs  **  is  the  only  tragedy  that  Milton  finished,  though  he  sketched  oat 
the  plans  of  several,  and  proposed  the  subjects  of  more,  in  his  manoscript  pmerred  in 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge  :  and  we  may  aiippose  that  he  wai  detennincd  to  the  choice  of 
thi*  iMoticuUr  subject  by  the  aimilitude  of  his  own  dicumstances  to  those  of  Samson  blind 
and  among  the  Philistines.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  last  of  his  poetical  pieces ;  and  it 
is  written  in  the  yery  spirit  of  the  ancients,  and  equals,  if  not  exceeds,  any  of  the  most 
periect  tragedies  which  were  erer  exhibited  on  the  Athenian  stage,  when  Greece  was  in  its 
giory.  As  this  work  was  never  intended  for  the  stage,  the  division  into  acts  and  scenes  is 
omitted.  Bishop  Atterbury  had  an  intention  of  getting  Pope  to  divide  it  into  acts  and 
tranct,  and  of  having  it  acted  at  Westminster ;  but  his  commitment  to  the  Tower  put  an 
cod  to  that  design.  It  has  since  been  brought  upon  the  stage  in  the  form  of  an  Oratorio ; 
md  Handel*s  muric  is  never  employed  to  greater  advantage,  than  when  it  is  adapted  to 
Milton's  words.  That  great  artist  has  done  equal  jastioe  to  our  author^s  "  L*  Allegro"  and 
^  11  Penwroao ;"  as  if  the  same  spirit  possessed  both  mastersy  and  as  if  the  god  of  music  and 
of  verse  was  still  one  and  the  same. — Nkwton. 

^  Samson  Agonistes  "**  is  but  a  very  indiflferent  subject  for  a  dramatic  fable  :  however, 
Milton  has  made  the  best  of  it.  He  seems  to  have  chosen  it  for  the  sake  of  the  satire  on 
had  wives. — WARBuaTOK. 

It  would  be  hardly  less  absurd«to  say,  that  he  chose  the  subject  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  for 
the  sake  of  describing  a  connubial  altercation.  The  nephew  of  Milton  has  told  us,  that  he 
could  not  ascertain  the  time  when  this  drama  was  written  ;  but  it  probably  flowed  from 
the  beart  of  the  indignant  poet  soon  after  his  spirit  had  been  wounded  by  the  calamitous 
d««tiny  of  his  friends,  to  which  he  alludes  with  so  much  enei^^and  pathos,  in  the  Chorus, 
V.  662t  &c.  He  did  not  design  the  drama  for  a  theatre,  nor  has  it  the  kind  of  action 
reqoiflite  for  theatrical  interest ;  but  in  one  point  of  view  the  **  Samson  Agonistes  **  is  the 
most  singularly  affecting  composition  that  was  ever  produced  by  sensibility  of  heart  and 
vig^our  of  imagination.  To  give  it  this  particular  effect,  we  must  remember,  that  the  lot  of 
Milton  had  a  marvellous  coincidence  with  that  of  his  hero  in  three  remarkable  points :  first, 
(but  we  should  r^;ard  this  as  the  most  inconsidentble  article  of  resemblance)  he  had  been 
tormented  by  a  beautiful,  but  disaffectionate  and  disobedient  wife ;  secondly,  he  had  been 
the  great  cham|Hon  of  his  country,  and  as  such  the  idol  of  public  admiration  ;  lastly,  he 
had  fiJlen  from  that  height  of  unrivalled  glory,  and  had  experienced  the  most  humiliating 
reverse  of  fortune.  In  delineating  the  greater  part  of  Sanuon^s  sensations  under  calamity, 
he  had  only  to  describe  his  own.  No  dramatist  can  have  ever  conformed  so  literally  as 
Milton  to  the  Horatian  precept,  Si  via  me  ftere^  &c.  and  if,  in  reading  the  "  Samson 
Agonistes,"  we  observe  how  many  passages,  expressed  with  the  most  enei^etic  sensibility, 
exhibit  to  our  fimcy  the  sufferings  and  real  sentiments  of  the  poet,  as  well  as  those  of  Us 
bero^  we  may  derive  from  this  extraordinary  composiUon  a  kind  of  pathetic  delight,  that  no 
other  drama  can  afford ;  we  may  applaud  the  felicity  of  genius,  that  contrived,  in  this 
manner,  to  relieve  a  heart  overburdened  with  anguish  and  indignation,  and  to  pay  a  half- 
conoealed,  yet  hallowed  tribute,  to  the  memories  of  dear  though  dishonoured  friends,  whom 
the  state  of  the  times  allowed  not  the  afflicted  poet  more  openly  to  deplore.— Ha ylxy. 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  differently  about  this  tragedy,  written  evidently  and  happily  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  ^schylus ;  and  said,  **  that  it  was  deficient  in  both  requisites  of  a  true 
Aristotelie  middle.  Its  intermediate  parts  have  neither  cause  nor  consequence,  neither 
hasten  nor  retard  the  catastrophe."  To  which  opinion  the  judicious  Mr.  Twining  accedes. 
What  Dr.  Warburton  said  of  it  is  wonderfully  ridiculous,  that  Milton  *'  chose  the  subject 
for  the  sake  of  the  satire  on  bad  wives  ;"  and  that  the  subjects  of  *'  Samson  Agonistes  " 
and  '*  Paradise  Lost"  were  not  very  different, — *'  the  fall  of  two  heroes  by  a  womui." 
Milton,  in  this  drama,  has  given  an  example  of  every  species  of  measure  which  the  English 
IsDgoage  is  capable  of  exhibiting,  not  only  in  the  choruses,  but  in  the  dialogue  part.  The 
chief  parts  of  the  dialogue  (though  there  is  a  great  variety  of  measure  in  the  choruses  of  the 
Greek  tragedy)  are  in  iambic  verse.  I  recollect  but  three  places  in  which  hexameter  verses 
art  introduced  in  the  Greek  tragedies ;  once  in  the  "  Trachinis,'*  once  in  the ''  Pbiloctetes" 
of  Sophocles,  and  once  in  the  ^^Troades"  of  Euripides.  Voltaire  wrote  an  opera  on  this 
Subject  of  Samson,  1 732,  which  was  set  to  music  by  Rameau,  but  was  never  performed  : 
he  noji  inserted  choruses  to  Venus  and  Adonis ;  and  the  piece  finishes  by  introducing 
Samson  actiially  pulling  down  the  temple,  on  the  stage,  and  crushing  all  the  assembly, 
which  Milton  has  flung  into  so  fine  a  narration ;  and  the  opera  is  ended  by  Samson's  saying, 
"  J*a]  rdpar^  ma  hontc,  et  j^expire  eu  vainqucur.*^  And  yet  this  was  the  man  that  dared 
to  deride  the  ineguhriUes  of  Shakspeare. — ^Jos.  Wakton. 

Of  the  style  of  this  poem,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  often  inexact  and  almost  ungram- 
nstical ;  and  of  the  metre,  that  it  is  very  licentious :  both  with  design  and  the  most  con- 
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C  O  M  U  S  ; 

PRESENTED   AT   LUDLOW  CABTLB.    1634, 

mpORB 

JOHN,     £ARL     OF     BRID6EWATER, 


LUDLOW  CASTLE. 


Todd  haa  given  a  copioDS  historical  aceonnt  of  this  castle,  which  I  shall  omit  It 
had  long  been  the  palace  of  the  princes  of  Wales,  and  was  inhabited  by  Prince 
Arthnr,  eldest  son  of  Henry  YII. ;  it  was  built  by  Rog^  de  Montgomery,  about 
11 J 2.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  when  lord  president  of  WiUes,  expend^  I<^i*g®  sums 
upon  this  building.  The  castle  was  delivered  to  the  parliament  in  ]  646  ;  the  court 
of  marches  was  afterwards  abolished,  and  the  lords  presidents  discontinued  in  1688: 
firom  that  time  the  castle  fell  into  decay. 


^^^w»^  ^^<^^^^<»^i^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


JOHN,  EARL  OF  BRIDGEWATER. 

Tbb  family  of  Egerton  is  of  the  most  undoubted  antiquity,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  rank  of  commoners  in  Cheshire,  being  among  the  barons  of  the  earl 
palatine  of  the  county  at  the  Conquest.  The  Cholmondeleys  are  from  the  same  male 
stock  :  the  male  line  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  family  still  survives  in  Sir  Philip 
de  Malpas  Egerton,  hart,  but  the  founder  of  the  nobility  of  the  Bridgewater  branch 
was  lord  chancellor  Egerton,  bom  about  1540.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Egerton  of  Ridley,  who  died  1579,  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Egerton  of  Ridley  in  Cheshire, 
standard-bearer  of  England,  by  an  heiress  of  one  of  the  Bassetsof  Blore,in  the  county 
of  Stafford  •.  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  was  made  solicitor-general,  2nd  June,  1581; 
attorney-general,  2nd  June,  1592 ;  master  of  the  rolls,  10th  April,  36  Eliz.  ;  lord 
keeper,  6th  May,  1596 ;  created  baron  of  Ellesmere,  21st  July,  1603,  by  king 
James,  and  three  days  afterwards  constituted  lord  high  chancellor  of  England  ; 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  Brackley,  7th  November,  1616  ;  and  died  full 
of  years  and  honours,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1617, 
and  was  buried  at  Doddleston,  in  the  county  of  Cheshire  t. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  long  examination  of  this  celebrated  roan's 
public  character.    The  late  Francis  Henry  Egerton,  the  last  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 

*  The  last  helmg  of  the  elder  branch  of  fiie  Baasets  of  Blore  married  Wfltlam  Cavendish, 
Duke  of  Newcnetle,  whose  daughter  by  her  married  John  Egertcn,  aeoond  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

The  ancestor  of  these  Baasets  married  the  heiress  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bjrrons.  In  the 
diureb  of  Blorn  was  the  hrasa  plate  reooiding  this  marriage,  when  I  visited  that  church  in 
aatmnn  17W. 

f  By  some  extraordinary  neglect,  no  memorial  was  erected  over  this  great  man's  remains,  till 
the  present  learned,  aooomplished,  and  amiable  archdeacon  Wrangham,  the  rector  of  the  pariah, 
placed  an  epitaph  at  his  own  expense. 
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The  Eui's  affection  for  his  wife,  and  regret  for  her  lose,  even  tUI  his  death  •, 
were  eztreoie -f-. 

John,  third  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  died  23rd  May,  1716,  aged  sixty-one. 

His  son  Seroop,  fonrth  earl,  havins  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Chui*chill,  one  of  the 
coheirs  of  the  Anions  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  raised  to  a  dukedom  18th 
Junv,  1780  :  she  died  however  in  her  twenty-sixui  year,  before  this  promotion,  on 
22d4  March,  1714.  The  duke  died  11th  January,  1745  ;  his  eldest  son  John,  by 
his  mstriage  with  Lady  Bachel  Russell,  succeeded,  and  died  26th  February,  1748, 
aged  tventv-one.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  brother,  Francis,  third  and  last 
duke,  who  <ued  ommarried,  1803,  aged  sixty-seven.  This  was  the  celebrated  founder 
of  euial  navigation. 

General  John  William  Egerton,  grandson  of  Henry,  bishop  of  Hereford,  who 
died  1746,  iillh  son  of  John,  third  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  succeeded  to  the  earldom, 
lib  father  was  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  married,  in  1748,  Lady  Anne  Sophia  Gray, 
dugbter  of  Henry,  last  Duke  of  Kent  of  that  family  :  he  died  1823,  and  was  sue- 
cctSed  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Francis  Henry  Egerton,  who  died  at  Paris,  unmar- 
ried, 1829. 

Lady  Lonisa  Egerton  t*  bom  30th  April,  1723,  sister  of  the  whole  blood  to  the 
last  Dokeof  Bridgewater,  married  28ih  March,  1748,  Granville  Levison,  afterwards 
Earl  Gower,  and  created  Marquis  of  Stafford,  whose  son  by  her,  the  second  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford,  was  latterly  created  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  was  father  of  the 
preseot  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  of  Lord  Frauds  Gower,  on  whom  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  entailed  a  large  portion  of  his  immense  property,  in  consequence  of 
vhien  he  has  now  aasimied  the  name  of  Egerton. 

Sophia  Egerton,  sister  of  the  last  two  earls,  married  Bir  Abraham  Hume,  hart., 
and  left  two  daughters,  of  whom  one  married  the  Earl  of  Brownlow,  and  was 
nKXher  of  the  present  Lord  Alford ;  and  the  other  married  Mr.  Charles  Long, 
CTCftted  Lord  Famborongh ;  but  without  issue. 

I  would  not  have  gone  into  these  dry  genealogical  details,  if  the  title  had  not 
oow  disappeared  from  the  modem  peerages. 

On  the  illustrious  founder  of  canal  navigation,  a  great  national  benefactor,  it  is 
QOflecesaaxy  to  enlarge  :  perlums  he  did  not  tiJce  the  literary  turn  of  his  ancestors, 
whidi,  if  not  mors  useful,  would  have  been  more  congenial  to  the  pursuits  which  I 
admire.  He  was  a  man  of  retbed,  and  somewhat  eccentric  habits  ;  and  wrapped  up 
exclusively  in  the  mighty  works  which  he  was  meditating,  and  carrying  on.  He 
iw  not  a  man  of  visionary  talents ;  and  cared  little,  I  believe,  about  the  history  of 
hia  ancestors^  or  the  glories  of  past  times :  he  felt  no  interest  in  the  curious  library  §, 
amaned  bv  his  forefathers,  nor  in  the  long  ^Ueries  of  the  portraits  of  the  great 
chancellors  Elizabethan  contemporaries.  His  ancient  mansion  of  Ashridge,  which 
Wore  the  Reformatk»n  had  been  a  monastery,  he  suffered  to  fall  to  decay,  inhabiting 
only  a  fbw  rooms  in  the  porter's  lodge  ||. 

*  Sea,  in  *«  Ceosom  LlterariSt"  an  aiiooimt  of  GMige  Wither'a  **  Haneli^ah,"  with  the  manu- 
KHpt  notca  of  thia  Eari'a  cmn  oopj. 

I I  have  mentloiied  tba  fnneral  certilloata  1^  the  heralda:  their  Inaccuracy  is  always  proyerbial. 
The  cari  rarrlved  faia  son  Thoroaa  a  year ;  yet  though  the  son'a  maniiige  and  issue  are  given,  no 
*>oties  !•  taken  of  his  death.  I  fonnd  it  In  a  memorsndum  in  an  acoount-book  of  his  widow.  After* 
wards  Ifonad.  by  Clutterbnck's  «*  History  of  Hertfordshire,"  that  he  waa  burled  at  LitUe  Qadsden, 
la  tbs  fsmUy  yault.    His  widow,  Esther  Busby,  survived  UU  1724. 

t  The  am  Duke  of  Bridgewater  had  a  daughter  by  his  ftrst  lady,  who  first  married  Wriothesly 
RaaMU,  third  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  1733,  without  innie ;  and  afterwards  WlUlam  Yilllers, 
Earl  of  Jersey,  from  which  marriage  the  present  Earl  of  Jersey  Is  descended. 

I  FVon  the  use  of  this  library  Mr.  Todd  derived  a  great  part  of  his  bibliographical  knowledge 
|a  old  Bogtlsh  poetry,  and  of  the  predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  Milton :  many  of  the  volumes 
had  probably  gone  through  the  hands  of  the  Ulustrious  poet. 

I I  visited  It  fai  Angnst  1789|  and  took  a  hasty  list  of  the  portraits.  Bee  "  Topographer,"  1700, 
■7B0.  Sra  four  vols. 
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GcnenI  Jolm  Egertoiiy  who  sneoeeded  to  the  earldom  and  ancient  pottion  of  the 
Bridgewaler  estatwi,  mherited  none  of  the  old  hmUy  love  of  litentare.  He  «aa  ef 
rhilHngiy  eold,  and  »  reserred  pride,  mixed  with  Bomething  of  cooeealed 
,  wfaidi  was  apt  to  give  mat  olTence :  he  piqued  himself  upon  his  proprie. 
and  woold  never  do  an j  thmg  out  of  role  or  fawion  :  he  rebuilt  the  Bannoo 
of  Ashridse  moat  magnificent!/,  but  was  fond  of  money,  and  over-thrifty  in  maoj 
of  hm  kahitB.  He  never  had  any  children,  but  left  the  princqwl  property  to 
widow  for  Iwr  life^  who  staO  enjoys  it. 


His  brother  and  suoeessor,  Francis  Henry  Egerton,  was  prebendary  of  Durium, 
and  reetor  of  die  rich  fiunily  living  of  Whitchurch  in  Shropshire.  For  about  twenty 
of  die  last  years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Paris,  having  bought  the  grand  hotel  of  die 
Dues  de  Xoailles,  between  the  Rue  St.  Honors  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  where  be  livrd 
at  X  great  expense,  and  in  much  pomp.  He  was  a  strange  man,  the  revcsue  of  his 
bnttfaer :  an  admirable  dasHiral  sdiolar,  a  great  lover  of  books,  with  many  flaabcs  ef 
genios,  and  fitful  acts  of  generosity  and  munificence :  in  short,  many  of  his  hsbits 
were  so  singular  as  only  to  be  aceounted  for  by  the  obliquities  of  mental  daeaae. 
By  his  will  lie  became  a  public  benefactor,  enriching  Ihe  Itbraiy  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  leaving  a  laige  sum  to  be  expended  in  the  authorship  and  pnMiratins 
of  what  have  since  appeared  under  the  title  of  the  **  Bridgewater  Treatises.**  He 
delighted  in  the  history  of  his  fiunily,  and  the  gloty  of  his  ancestors :  he  caused  to 
be  printed  a  translation  of  **  Comus,**  in  Italian  verse  ;  and  was  at  the  expense  of 
many  odier  privatehr-printed  gifts  to  literature.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was 
both  vain  and  proud :  but  let  his  learaiug,  his  talents,  and  acts  of  publie  benefit 
veil  his  foibles^ 

Lord  Francis  Gower,  now  Egerton,  who  represents  and  pooBeoeoa  a  magnificent 
portion  of  the  Bridgewater  propertv,  with  the  library,  splendid  collection  of  f^cturos^ 
and  other  rdiquee^  embellishes  his  descent  by  his  literary  acoomplidanenti^  hn 
genius,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Muses. 

Thus  has  pasBed  away  the  male  line  of  this  illustrious  &mily  *.  The  length  of 
Mr.  Todd's  note,  in  his  Milton,  upon  the  subject,  has  set  me  an  example  which  will 
apologise  for  my  substituting  in  its  room  another  which  fills  less  space.  CooBderiag 
the  eurly  connexion  of  Milton  with  tlus  house,  and  that  hence  came  the  exqaisite 
mask  of  ^  Comus,"  I  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  iirrievant.  Descent 
is  nothing  unless  it  stimulates  to  accomplish  the  mind  with  high  decorations,  to 
nurse  hi^  pursuits,  and  to  cherish  high  emotions  of  the  heart.  Who  sle^  span 
his  honours — ^who  relies  only  on  reacted  glory^ — is  an  imbecile  and  culpable 
cipher. 

*  I  IwlieTe  that  only  fiTe  malei  are  now  Urlng,  who  are  half  Egertooa,  tIs.,  wbow  noCbvr* 
wereBiertons,  ofwhoBamyhtotheraBdniTwlf  aretwo.  Lord  Francis  ii  only  an  Egertos  fey  hi* 
pateraal  gnadmother ;  the  nine  is  the  oaie  with  Mr.  Egerton  of  Tattom. 


TO 

THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE*  JOHN  LOBD  VISCOUNT  BRACLY, 

« 
ton  Am  man  Aprxiunrr  to  the  kaiu.  or  briooswatbr,  Ae> 

MT   LOKD,  •— 

Tais  poem,  which  received  its  oocasioD  of  birth  from  yonnelf  and  others  of  your 
Boble  fiunily,  and  mach  honour  from  yonr  own  person  in  the  performance,  now 
reCitms  again  to  make  a  finall  dedication  of  itself  to  you.  Although  not  openly 
acknowlei^ed  by  the  author^,  yet  it  is  a  legitimate  o£bpring,  so  lovely,  and  so  much 
desired,  that  the  often  copying  of  it  hath  dred  my  pen  to  give  my  severall  friends 
■atisfaetiony  and  brought  me  to  a  necessity  of  producing  it  to  the  publike  view  ;  and 
now  to  offer  it  up  in  all  rightfull  devotion  to  those  fair  hopes,  and  rare  endowments 
of  your  much  promising  youth,  which  give  a  full  assurance,  to  all  that  know  you, 
of  a  future  excellence.  Live,  sweet  Lord,  to  be  the  honour  of  your  name,  and 
receive  this  as  your  own,  from  the  hands  of  him,  who  hath  by  many  favours  been 
long  obliged  to  your  most  honoured  parents  ;  and  as  in  this  representation  your 
attendant  Thyrsis,  so  now  in  all  reall  expression 

Your  faithfull  and  most  humble  servant, 

H.  Lawes'. 

•  This  te  the  dedicfttlon  to  Lawes's  edition  of  the  Mask,  1037*  to  which  the  following  motto  waa 
prtftzod,  from  Virgil's  second  Eologne : — 

Eheu !  quid  volul  misero  mihi  ?  floribus  sustrun 
Perditus— 

This  motto  is  omitted  by  Milton  himself  in  the  editions  of  1645  and  1673.— T.  Warton. 

This  motto  is  d^cately  chosen,  whether  we  oonsider  it  as  being  spoken  by  the  author  himself, 
or  by  the  editor.  If  by  the  former,  the  meaning,  I  suppose,  is  this :— "  I  have,  by  giving  way  to 
this  pablieation,  let  in  the  breath  of  public  oensore  on  these  early  blossoms  of  my  poetry,  which 
wisre  before  secnre  in  the  hands  of  my  fk-iends,  as  in  a  private  enclosure."  If  we  suppose  it  to 
come  fnmi  the  editor,  the  application  is  not  very  different ;  only  to  Jloribut  we  must  then  give 
an  coeomiastle  sense.  The  choice  of  such  a  motto,  so  far  fh»n  vulgar  in  itself,  and  in  its  appli- 
catioo.  was  worthy  Milton.— Hvao. 

^  The  first  brother  in  the  Afssk.— T.  WARToif. 

<  It  never  appeared  under  Milton^  name  till  the  year  164&— T.  Warton. 

'  This  dedication  does  not  appear  in  the  edition  of  Milton's  poems,  printed  in  1673,  when  Lord 
Brackley,  under  the  title  of  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  was  still  living.  Milton  was  perhaps  unwilling 
to  own  his  early  connexions  with  a  family,  oonspicnous  for  its  unshaken  loyalty,  and  now  highly 
patronised  by  Kfaig  Charies  II.— T.  WAaxoir. 

Milton  in  his  edition  of  1673  omitted  also  the  letter  written  by  Sir  Heniy  Wootton :  yet  it  has 
not  been  supposed  that,  1^  withdrawing  the  letter,  he  intended  any  disrespect  to  the  memory 
of  his  learned  friend ;  nor  might  the  dedication  perhaps  have  been  withdrawn  through  any 
unwillingness  to  own  his  early  connexions  with  the  Egerton  family  :  it  might  have  been  inex- 
pedient for  him  at  that  time  openly  to  avow  them ;  but  he  would  not,  I  think,  forget  them.  He 
had  lived  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ariiridge,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater :  for  his  father's 
house  and  lands  at  Horton  nesr  Colnbrook,  in  Buckinghsmahire,  were  held  under  the  earl,  before 
vhom  *<Comns'*  was  acted.  Milton  afterwards  lived  in  Barbican,  where  the  earl  had  great 
property,  as  well  as  his  town  rssidenee,  Bridgewater-honse :  and  though  Dr.  Johnson  observes 
that  Milton  **  had  taken  a  larger  house  In  Barbican  for  the  reception  of  scholars^"  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  might  have  been  aocoonnodated  with  it  rent-free,  by  that  nobleman,  who,  it 
may  be  supposed,  would  gladly  embraoe  an  opportunity  of  having  in  his  neighbourhood  the 
admirable  author  of  '*  Comns,"  and  of  promoting  his  acquaintance  with  that  finished  scholar, 
who,  being  **  wliling,**  says  his  nephew  Phillipa,  **  to  impart  his  learning  and  knowledge  to  his 
relations,  and  the  sons  of  gentlemen  who  were  his  intimate  friends,"  might  afford  to  his  family 
at  least  the  pleasure  of  his  conversation,  if  not  to  some  of  them  the  advantage  of  his  instruction. 
This  dedication  does  not  appear  in  Tickell's  and  Fenton's  editions  of  Milton's  poetical  work&  It 
was  restored  by  0r.  Newton.— Todd. 

Beary  Lawee,  who  composed  the  music  for  '*  Comus,**  and  performed  the  combined  characters 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  shepherd  Thyrsis  In  this  drama,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Lawes,  a  vicar 
ehoial  of  Salisbury  cathedral :  he  was  perhape  at  first  a  choir-boy  of  that  church.  With  his 
brother  William,  be  was  educated  in  music  under  Giovanni  Coperario,  (suppoeed  by  Fenton,  in 
his  notea  on  WaUar»  to  be  an  Italian,  but  really  an  Englishman  under  the  plain  name  of  John 
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THE   COPY   OF   A   LETTER   WRITTEN   BY   SIR   HENRY  WOOTTON.   TO 

AUTHOR,  UPON  THE  FOLLOWING  POEM. 


Sir,  From  th£  Cottedge,  this  13. «/  Ayrit,  ICS  '. 

It  was  a  special  favour,  when  you  lately  bestowed  upon  me  here  the  fint 
taste  of  your  acquaintance,  though  no  longer  Uien  to  make  me  know  that  I  wanted 
more  time  to  value  it,  and  to  enjoy  it  rightly  ;  and  in  truth,  if  I  oould  then  hav* 
imagined  your  farther  stay  in  these  parts,  which  I  understood  afterwards  by  Mr. 
H.',  I  would  have  been  bold,  in  our  vulgar  phrase,  to  mend  my  draaght  (for  yes 
left  me  with  an  extreme  thirst)  and  to  have  begged  your  conversation  ania, 
joyntly  with  your  said  learned  friend,  at  a  poor  meal  or  two,  that  we  might  havs 
banded  together  som  good  authors  of  the  ancient  time  ;  among  which,  I  obeerrcd 
you  to  have  been  familiar. 

Since  your  going,  you  have  charged  me  with  new  obligations,  both  for  a  vei; 
kinde  letter  from  you  dated  the  sixth  of  this  month,  and  for  a  dainty  peace  of 
entertainment  which  came  therwith  :  wherin  I  should  much  commend  the  txapesl 
part  f,  if  the  lyrical  did  not  ravish  me  with  a  certain  Dorique  delicacy  in  your 
songs  and  odes ;  wherunto  I  must  plainly  confess  to  have  seen  yet  nothing  pa»am 
in  our  language  :  ipsa  mollUies  \    But  I  must  not  omit  to  teU  you,  thai  I  now 


Cooper,)  at  the  expense  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford.  In  Janoary  JOSS,  he  was  appolatctf 
piatoler,  or  epistoler.  of  the  royal  chapel ;  in  November  following  he  became  one  of  the  feintl» 
men  of  the  choir  of  that  chapel ;  and  soon  afterwards,  clerk  of  the  cheque,  and  one  of  the  eenrt- 
muslclans  to  King  Charles  L 

Cromwell's  usurpation  put  an  end  to  masks  and  music :  and  Lawea,  being  dtnpowewd  of  aQ  hb 
appointments,  by  men  who  despised  and  disooun^ed  the  deganoes  and  omamoita  of  Life, 
chiefly  employed  that  gloomy  period  in  teaching  a  f<ew  young  ladles  to  sing  and  plaf  oa  tibe  Urts. 
Yet  he  was  still  greatly  respected :  for  before  the  troubles  began,  his  Jrrepro^phable  Ufa, 
ingenuous  deportment,  engaging  manners,  and  liberal  oomiexiottB,  bad  not  only  established  hit 
character,  but  raised  even  the  credit  of  his  profession.  Wood  says,  that  his  okmiC  beueaiwt 
friends,  during  his  sufferings  for  the  royal  cause,  in  the  rebellion  and  afterwards^  wvi«  tte 
ladies  Alice  and  Mary,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater's  daughters  before  mentioned  ;  but  in  Hm  year 
1600,  he  was  restored  to  his  places  and  practice ;  and  had  the  happiness  to  compoee  the  eoranslfiee 
anthem  for  the  exiled  monarch.  He  died  in  I4SS9,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Of 
all  the  testimonies  paid  to  his  merit  by  his  contemporaries,  Milton's  oommendatiott  in  the 
thirteenth  Bonnet,  and  in  some  of  the  speeches  of  *■  Comus,**  must  be  esteemed  the  most  bevMHtr" 
able ;  and  Milton's  praise  is  likely  to  be  founded  on  truth.  Milton  was  no  specious  or  oceasMmal 
flatterer ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  a  skilful  performer  on  the  organ,  and  a  Judge  of  marie :  ai»d 
it  appears  probable,  that  eren  throughout  the  rebellion,  he  had  continued  hia  frieodship  lor 
Lawtts ;  for,  long  after  the  king  was  restored,  he  added  the  sonnet  to  Lawes  in  the  new  edltloa  of 
his  Poems,  printed  under  his  own  direction,  in  1073.  Nor  has  our  author  only  oofflpttaunlsd 
Lawes's  excellences  in  music;  for  in  ** Comus,"  having  aaid  that  Tbyrsia,  with  his  **saA 
pipe,"  and  **  smooth-dittled  song,"  could  **  still  the  roaring  winds  and  hush  the  waving  wooda* 
he  adds.  v.  88,  **  nor  of  less  faith  : "  and  he  Joins  his  worth  with  hia  skill,  Sen.  xliL  v.  A.— ^Taoa 

•  April  1638.   Milton  had  communicated  to  Sir  Henry  his  design  of  seeing  foreign  eoontriM, 
and  had  sent  him  his  "  Mask."    He  set  out  on  his  travels  soon  after  the  receipt  of  tbia 
See  the  account  of  his  life.— Toon. 

<  Mr.  H.  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  flrst  edition  of  '*  Comus,"  says,  that  Mr.  H.  was  * 
Milton's  friend,  Samuel  Hartllb,  whom  I  hav^seen  mentioned  in  some  of  tha  pamphlele  ef  this 
period,  as  well  acquainted  with  Sir  Henry  Wootton : "  but  this  Is  omitted  in  the  sceeod  edWoB 
Mr.  Warton  perhaps  doubted  his  conjecture  of  the  person.  I  venture  to  state,  twm  a  oopy  of 
the  '■  Reliquiae  Wottonians"  in  my  possession,  in  which  a  few  notes  an  written,  (probably  mtm 
after  the  publication  of  the  book,  3rd  edit,  in  1672.)  that  the  pereon  intended  was  the**  evvtr 
memorable  "  John  Hales.  This  information  will  be  supported  by  the  reader's  reooUeettef  Sir 
Henry's  intimacy  with  Mr.  Hales :  of  whom  Sir  Henry  says,  in  one  of  his  lettera  thai  be  tia««  t» 
his  learned  friend  the  title  of  bibliotheca  ambulant, "  the  walking  library.'*  See  *•  ReUq.  WttUsa.* 
3rd  edit.  p.  476.— Toon. 

ff  T!k«  tragical  part.  Sir  Henry,  now  provost  ot  Eton  oollege.  was  himself  a  writer  of  Bag^ttrfi 
odee,  and  with  some  degree  of  elegance :  he  had  also  written  a  tragedy,  while  a  yeuag  HodoBtat 
Queen'a-college,  Oxford,  called  **  Tanoredo,"  acted  by  his  fellow-studeata.  See  hie  **Llf^"by 
Walton,  p.  M.  He  was  certainly  a  polite  scholar,  but  on  the  whole  a  nixed  and  deaultiery  cha- 
racter :  he  was  now  indulging  his  studious  and  philosophic  propmaitlee  at  leisure.  MIltoD,  whm 
this  letter  was  written,  lived  but  a  few  miles  fh>m  Btonw— T.  WAsrow. 
h  Ipsa  mollitiet.  Thus  Fletcher's  ■'Faithful  Shepherdess*'  is  oharacteriaed  by  Cfertwrlgta, 
where  softness  reigns."    Poems,  p.  800.  ed.  1651.    But  Sir  Henry's  coneeptiona  did  not  eesca  is 
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ooel/  owe  yoa  thanka  for  intimating  onto  me  (how  modestly  soever)  the  true 
artifieer.  For  the  work  itself  I  had  viewed  som  good  while  before  with  singular 
delight,  having  received  it  from  our  common  friend  Mr.  R.*  in  the  very  close  of 
the  late  R.*8  poems,  printed  at  Oxford,  wherunto  it  is  added  (as  I  now  suppose) 
that  the  accessory  might  help  out  the  principal,  according  to  the  art  of  stationers, 
and  to  leave  the  reader  eon  ia  boeea  dolee. 

Now,  sir,  concerning  your  travels,  wherin  I  may  chalenge  a  little  more  priviledge 
of  diseoUTS  with  you  ;  I  suppose  you  will  not  blanch  Paris  in  your  way  ;  therefore 
I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  M.  B.l,  whom  you  shall  easily 
fUkd  attending  the  young  Lord  S.^,  as  his  govemour  ;  and  you  may  surely  receive 
from  him  good  directions  for  the  shapins  of  your  farther  journey  into  Italy,  where 
he  did  reside  by  my  choice  som  time  for  the  kmg,  after  mine  own  recess  from  Venice. 

I  should  think  that  your  best  line  would  be  thorow  the  whole  leneth  of  France 
to  Marseilles,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Genoa,  whence  the  passage  into  Tuscany  is  as 
diurnal  sa  a  Gnvesend  barge :  I  hasten,  as  you  do,  to  Florence,  or  Sienna,  the 
rather  to  tell  you  a  short  story  from  the  interest  you  have  given  me  in  your  sid'ety. 

At  Siena  I  was  tabled  in  the  house  of  one  Alberto  Scipioni,  an  old  Roman 
courtier  in  dangerous  times,  having  bin  stewai*d  to  the  Duca  di  Pagliano,  who  with 
all  his  family  were  strangled,  save  this  onely  man  that  escaped  by  foresight  of  the 
tempest :  with  him  I  had  often  much  chat  of  those  affairs ;  into  which  he  took 
pleasure  to  look  back  from  his  native  harbour  ;  and  at  my  departure  toward  Rome 
(which  had  been  the  centre  of  his  experience)  I  had  wonn  confidence  enough  to 
beg  his  advice,  how  I  might  carry  myself  secui*ely  there,  without  offence  of  others, 
or  of  mine  own  conscience.  Signor  ^  Arrigo  mio,  sayes  he,  t  peruieri  $treUi,  et  il 
MM  teiolto,  will  go  safely  over  the  whole  world  ;  of  which  Delphian  oracle  (for  so 
I  have  found  it;  your  judgement  doth  need  no  commentary  ;  and  therefore,  sir, 
I  will  commit  you  with  it  to  the  best  of  all  securities,  Grods  dear  love,  remaining 

Your  Friend  as  much  at  command  as  any  of  longer  date, 

Henrt  Wootton". 
POSTSCRIPT. 

Six^ — I  have  expressly  sent  this  my  foot-boy  to  prevent  your  departure  without 
lom  acknowledgement  firom  me  of  the  receipt  of  your  obliging  Letter,  having  my  self 
through  som  buaines,  I  know  not  how,  neglected  the  ordinary  conveyance.  In  any 
part  where  I  shall  understand  you  fixed,  I  shall  be  glad,  and  diligent,  to  entertain 
you  with  home  novelties ;  even  for  some  fomentation  of  our  friendship,  too  soon 
mtermpted  in  the  cradle  ■. 

the  higher  poetry  of  "  Comtia : "  be  wm  rather  struck  with  the  putonl  melllfiuence  of  its  lyrlo 
meeeuns,  which  he  styles  **  a  oert^n  Dorlque  delicacy  In  the  songs  and  odes,**  than  with  Ita 
graver  and  more  m^estio  tones,  with  the  solemnity  and  rariety  of  its  peculiar  Teln  of  original 
iavoitkm.  This  drama  was  not  to  he  generally  characterised  hy  ita  songs  and  odes :  nor  do  I 
know  thai  softness  and  sweetness,  although  thoy  want  neither,  are  particularly  oharacteristical 
of  those  passages^  which  are  most  oonunonly  rough  with  strong  and  crowded  images,  and  rich 
in  pMnonifloatiop.  However,  the  song  to  Echo,  and  the  Initial  strains  of  COmus's  invitation,  are 
modi  in  the  style  which  Wootton  describea.— T.  Warton. 

I  Mr.  M.  I  believe  **  Bfr.  R."  to  be  John  Rouse,  Bodley's  librarian.  <*  The  late  R.**  is  unqnes- 
ttooaUy  Thomas  Randolph,  the  poet^T.  Wxaioir. 

)  Mr,  M.  B,  Mr.  MJohael  Branthwaite,  as  I  suppose ;  of  whom  Sir  Henry  thus  speaks  in  one 
of  his  letters,  ■*  ReUq.  Wotton/'  3rd  edit  p.  M6.»**  Mr.  Michael  Branthwaite,  heretofore  his 
au4*stle*s  agent  in  Venice,  a  gentleman  of  approved  confidence  and  sincerity.— Todd. 

k  Lord  &  The  son  of  Lord  Viscount  Scudamore^  then  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  by 
whose  notice  Milton  was  honoured,  and  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Grotius,  then  residing  at 
Paris  also,  as  the  minister  of  Sweden.— Todd. 

*  Stffnor,  fte.  Sir  Henry  seems  to  have  been  very  fond  of  recommending  this  advice  to  his  friends, 
who  were  ahont  to  traveL  See  *'Rellq.  Wotton."  3rd  edit.  p.  306,  where  he  rdates  to  another 
eonvapoodent  his  intimacy  with  Sdploni,  and  his  maxim,  **  Oii  peruieri  Hretti,  et  U  vi$o  ecioUo: 
that  ts,  as  I  use  to  translate  it,  *  Tour  thoughts  close,  and  your  countenance  loose.'  This  was 
that  moral  antidote  which  I  imparted  to  Mr.  B.  and  his  fellow-travellers,  having  a  particular 
intsrest  in  their  well-doings."  Milton,  however,  neglecting  to  observe  the  maxim.  Incurred  great 
danger,  by  disputing  against  the  saperstiiion  of  the  church  of  Rome  within  the  verge  of  the 
Vatican  — Tooxk. 

">  MUton  mentions  this  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Wootton  for  its  elegance,  in  his  *'  Defensio  secunda 
popttil  AngllcanL"— T.  Wartow. 

•  InUU  eradie.  He  should  have  said  «in  its  cradle."  See  the  beginning  of  the  letter.— T.WAaToir. 
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In  Fletdier's  <<  Faithfol  Slieplierden»'*  an  Aivadiaii  comedy  recently  poblishea, 
Milton  found  many  tonchea  of  paatorml  and  snpentitiona  imagery,  congenial  with 
his  own  eonoeptiona :  many  of  these,  yet  with  the  highest  improTements^  he  hu 
transferred  into  *  Comas  ;'  together  with  the  genenU  cast  and  colooruig  of  the 
piece.  He  eatched  also  from  the  lyric  rhymes  of  Fletcher,  that  Doric  deltcacy, 
with  which  Sir  Henry  Wootton  was  so  much  delighted  in  Uie  songs  of  M3toti*i 
dranuu  Fletdier's  comedy  was  coldly  receired  the  first  night  of  its  performance  : 
but  it  had  ample  reTcnge  in  this  conspicoons  and  indisputable  mark  of  MilUto** 
approbation  :  it  was  alterwaids  represented  as  a  mask  at  court,  before  the  king  and 
queen  on  Twelfth  Night,  in  1633.  I  know  not,  indeed,  if  this  was  any'recom. 
mendation  to  Milton  ;  who,  in  the  ^  Paradise  Lost,**  speaks  contemptuously  of  tliese 
interludes,  which  had  been  among  the  chief  divermons  of  an  elegant  aid  libenl 
monarch,  b.  it.  767  > — 

eonrt-aiDom, 
Hix'd  dsnoe  and  wanton  nuak.  or  midnight  bsU,  ika 

And  in  his  ^  Ready  and  easy  Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth,''  written  in 
1660,  on  the  inconTeniences  and  dangers  of  readmitting  Idngship,  and  with  a  riew 
I  to  counteract  ihe  noxious  humour  of  returning  to  bondage,  he  says,  **  A  king  mwt 
I  be  adored  as  a  demi.god,  with  a  diawlnte  and  haoghty  court  about  him,  oi  vast 
expense  and  luxury,  masks  and  rerels,  to  the  debauehine  our  prime  gentry,  both 
male  and  female,  not  in  their  pastimes  only,**  &c.  "  Pr.  W."  L  590.  I  believe  the 
whole  compliment  was  paid  to  the  genius  of  Fletcher :  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  Milton  had  not  yet  contracted  an  aTeraion  to  eoaiti 
and  court  amusements ;  and  that  in  **  L' Allegro,"  masks  are  among  his  pleasures : 
nor  could  he  now  disapprove  of  a  species  of  entertainment,  to  which,  as  n  writer, 
he  was  giving  encouragement.  The  royal  maaks  did  not,  however,  like  **  Comns," 
always  abound  with  Platonic  recommendations  of  the  doctrine  of  chastity. 

The  ingenious  and  accurate  Mr.  Reed  has  pointed  out  a  rude  outline,  from  which 
Milton  seems  partly  to  have  sketched  the  plan  of  the  fable  of  *<  Onnua.*'  See 
«<  Biograph.  Dramat"  il  p.  44 1 .  It  is  an  old  play,  with  this  title,  **  The  old  Wives 
Tale,  a  pleasant  conceited  Coroedie,  plaied  by  die  Queenes  Maiesties  playen. 
Written  by  6.  P.  [i.  e.  George  Peele.]  Printed  at  London  by  John  Danter,  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  Ralph  Hancocke  and  John  Hardie,  1595."  In  quarto.  This  veiy 
scarce  and  curious  piece  exhibits,  among  other  parallel  incidentB,  two  brothen 
wanderins  in  quest  of  their  sister,  whom  an  enchanter  had  imprisoned.  Thii 
magician  had  learned  his  art  from  his  mother  Meroe,  as  Comus  had  been  instmeted 
byhis  mother  Circe  :  the  brothers  call  out  on  the  lady's  name,  and  Echo  replies : 
the  enchanter  had  given  her  a  potion  which  sospends  the  powers  of  reason,  and 
ftuperinduces  oblivion  of  herself :  the  brothers  afterwards  meet  with  an  old  bsb 
who  is  also  skilled  in  magic ;  and,  by  listening  to  his  aootfasayings,  they  reooTer 
their  lost  sister ;  but  not  till  the  enchanter's  wreath  had  been  torn  from  his  head, 
his  sword  wrested  from  his  hand,  a  glass  broken,  and  •  light  extinguished.  The 
names  of  some  of  the  characters,  as  Sacrapant,  Chorebns,  and  others,  are  taken 
from  the  **  OrUmdo  Furioso."  The  history  of  Meroe,  a  witch,  ma;f  be  seen  ia 
<'  The  xi  Bookes  of  the  Golden  Asse,  containing  the  Metamorphoaie  of  Lndn 
Apuleius,  interiaced  with  aundrie  pleasant  and  deleetaUe  Tales,  &c.    TranoUled 


I 
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oat  of  Latin  into  English  by  William  Adlington.  Lond.  1566."  See  chap.  iii. 
"  How  Socrates  in  his  return  from  Macedony  to  T<ariaBa  was  spoyled  and  robbed, 
and  how  he  fell  acquainted  with  one  Meroe  a  witch."  And  chap.  iv.  **  How  Meroe 
the  witch  turned  divers  persons  into  miserable  beasts."  Of  this  book  there  were 
other  editions,  in  1571,  1596, 1600,  and  1639,  all  in  quarto  and  the  black  letter. 
The  translator  was  of  University-college.  See  also  Apuleius  in  the  original.  A 
Meroe  is  mentioned  by  Ausonius,  Epigi*.  xix. 

Pe^le's  play  opens  thus  : — Anticke,  Frolicke,  and  Fantasticke,  three  adrenturera, 
are  lo^t  in  a  wood,  in  the  night.     They  agree  to  sing  the  old  song, 

Three  menie  men,  and  three  merrie  men. 
And  three  merrie  men  be  wee ; 
1  in  the  wood,  and  thou  on  the  ground. 
And  Jack  sieepein  the  tree. 

They  hear  a  dog,  and  fancy  themselves  to  be  near  some  village.  A  cottager 
appears,  with  a  lantern  :  on  which  Frolicke  says,  '*  I  perceiue  the  glimryng  of  a 
gloworme,  a  candle,  or  a  cata-eye,"  &c.  They  intreat  him  to  show  the  way ;  other- 
wise, they  say,  *'  wee  are  like  to  wander  among  the  owlets  and  hobgoblins  of  the 
forest'*  He  invites  them  to  his  cottage  ;  and  orders  his  wife  to  "  lay  a  crab  in  the 
fire,  to  rost  for  lambes-wool,"  &c.     They  sing 

When  as  the  rie  rea<di  to  the  chin. 

And  chop  chenie,  chop  cherrie  ripe  within ; 

Btrawberriee  swimming  in  the  creame. 

And  Bchoole-boyea  playing  in  the  streame,  Ac. 

At  length,  to  pass  the  time  trimly,  it  is  proposed  that  the  wife  shall  tell  **  a  merry 
winters  tale,"  or,  **  an  old  wiues  winters  tale ;"  of  which  sort  of  stories  she  is  not 
without  a  score.  She  begins  : — There  was  a  king,  or  duke,  who  had  a  most  beau- 
tiful daughter,  and  she  was  stolen  away  by  a  necromancer  ;  who,  turning  liimself 
into  a  dragon,  carried  her  in  hia  mouth  to  his  cftstle.  The  king  sent  out  all  his 
men  to  find  his  daughter  ;  ''at  last,  all  the  king's  men  went  out  so  long,  that  hir 
Two  Brothers  went  to  seeke  hir.'*   Immediately  the  two  brothers  enter,  and  speak, 

Fuurr  Br.  Vpon  these  chalkie  cliffs  of  Albion, 

We  are  arriued  now  with  tedious  toile,  &o. 
To  seek  our  sister,  &o. 

A  soothsayer  enters,  with  whom  they  converse  about  the  lost  lady.  Sooths.  Was 
she  £ikyre  1  2nd  Br.  The  fayrest  for  white  and  the  purest  for  redde,  as  the  blood 
of  the  deare  or  the  driven  snowe,  &.c.  In  their  search,  Echo  replies  to  their  call ; 
they  find,  too  late,  that  their  sister  is  under  the  captivity  of  a  wicked  magician,  and 
that  she  had  tasted  his  cup  of  oblivion.  In  the  close,  after  the  wreath  is  torn  from 
the  magician's  head,  and  he  is  disarmed  and  killed  by  a  spirit  in  the  shape  and 
character  of  a  beautiful  page  of  fifteen  years  old,  she  still  remains  subject  to  the 
magician's  enchantment :  but  in  a  subsequent  scene  the  spirit  eutera,  and  declares, 
that  the  sister  cannot  be  delivered  but  by  a  lady,  who  is  neither  maid,  wife,  nor 
widow.  The  spirit  blows  a  magical  horn,  and  the  lady  appears  ;  she  dissolves  the 
charm  by  breaking  a  glass,  and  extinguishing  a  light,  as  I  have  before  recited.  A 
curtain  is  withdrawn,  and  the  sister  is  seen  seated  and  asleep  :  she  is  disenchanted 
and  restored  to  her  senses,  having  been  spoken  to  thrice :  she  then  rejoins  her  two 
brotliers,  with  whom  she  returns  home ;  and  the  boy-spirit  vanishes  under  the 
earth.     The  magician  is  here  called  **  iuchanter  vile,"  as  in  **  Comus,"  v.  907. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  this  play,  taken  from  the  old  English 
*<  Apuleius."  It  is  where  the  old  man  every  night  is  transformed  by  our  magician 
into  a  bear,  recovering  in  the  day-time  his  natural jshape. 

Among  the  many  feats  of  magic  in  this  play,  a  bride  newly  married  gains  a  mar- 
riage-portion  by  dipping  a  pitcher  into  a  well :  as  she  dips,  there  is  a  voice  ; — 

Fairs  maiden,  white  and  redde. 
Combe  me  smoothe,  and  stroke  my  head. 
And  thou  shall  haoe  some  cockell  bread  1 
Gently  dippoi  but  not  too  deepe. 
For  feare  thou  make  the  golden  beard  to  weepe ! 


Z  4. 


rp  fan  €f  gold ;  fllie  eombes  it  into  her 

afe»  to  hm^Tt  had  an  eje  on  this  plaj.   It 

vith  a  aong."     Again,  **  Eater  the 

Froiicke  njB, «  Who  hare  «e 


Ini-JB. 


properlj  habited :  they 
Ilia  v-ni  -jus  xyams  jl  a  cswc&l  dMMe.*    Ae  "  Tonpest'*  prohably  did  not 

whidi  might  hav«  been  ^ 
affinned  with  aa  nodi  csedi* 
seeingamjrBleryat  Fkmnee, 
1«17,  cMklcd  «  A^una" 


Is  t^  Twn  SEDk".  X  aHBC  W  cvcJieaHd.  tkat  lliltoB*8  magidan  Comns,  with  hit 
C117  ami  w^omL  s  «.-=inaaKT  5.<c3»ied  <m  the  iihie  of  Circe.  The  effecta  of  hoth 
dLaracoers  are  mactL  lan*  saaw  :  t±ftef  are  both  to  be  oppoeed  at  fint  with  foree  and 
v>.;»M*«e.  Orre  a»  ss.'?*^^  ^7  tbe  liiim  1  of  Uie  beib  moly  whidi  Mereniy  givei 
to  U.j^BP«^  aj>i  G.^oias  bj  tfe  p^aat  hajuouy  wbich  tbe  spirit  giTes  to  the  two  bso- 
tber>.  Aboax  tbe  yemst  UI^s  a  ■■■!,  calkd  the  *  Inner  Temple  Maaqne,'*  written 
br  WHIiajB  B^wMP,  aosbcr  of  «  Britannia^  P^otonls**  which  I  hare  freqnentlj 
coed,  was  pc«wcted  bj  tbe  scadents  of  Uie  Inner  Temple  ;  btdj  printed  from  a 
maaoanrifX  in  the  iibrarr  of  Emmannd  CoUege  :  bnt  I  have  been  informed,  that  a 
few  copies  were  printed  soon  alter  the  preecBtalion.  It  was  formed  on  the  ctoiyof 
Ciree,  and  perhaps  misfat  hav«  mys  rtw'd  aome  few  hinta  to  Milton.  I  w£Q  give 
some  proofc  of  parallelisa  as  we  go  along.  The  genina  of  the  beat  poeta  is  olten 
determined,  if  not  direrted,  by  cirenmstanee  and  aeddenL  It  is  natural,  that  ercn 
so  original  a  writer  as  Milton  shonld  hare  been  biaaaed  by  the  ragnine  poetry  of 
the  day,  by  the  compoeitkHi  most  in  fitthion,  and  by  snbjeeta  recenUy  broi^t 
forward,  bat  soon  giving  way  to  othen,  and  afanoat  aa  soon  totally  negtectod  uid 
fof)gotten. — T.  Wabsoii. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


"Comas"  is  perbapa  more  familiar  to  the  modem  English  reader  than  any 
olb^  poems  of  Milton,  except  "  L'AlIegro  "  and  **  II  Penseroso  : "  its  poetical 
merits  are  generally  felt  and  acknowledged  :  its  visionary  and  picturesque  inven- 
tiveoflss  giTe  it  a  fbll  title  to  a  prime  place  in  our  admiration.  Thyer  and  War- 
burton  l^th  remark  that  the  author  nas  here  imitated  Shakspeare's  manner  more 
than  in  the  rest  of  his  compositions. 

The  spirits  of  the  air  were  favourite  idols  of  Milton  :  he  had  from  early  youth 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  that  learning,  all  that  superstition,  and  all 
that  popular  belief  had  related  regarding  them  ;  and  he  bad  added  all  that  liis  own 
rich  and  creative  imagination  could  combine  with  it. 

It  seems  that  an  accidental  event,  which  occurred  to  the  family  of  his  patron, 
John  Egerton,  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  then  keeping  his  court  at  Ludlow  Castle,  as 
lord  president  of  Wales,  gave  birth  to  this  fable.  The  earl's  two  sons  and  daughter, 
LAdy  Alice,  were  benighted,  and  lost  their  way  in  Haywood-forest ;  and  the  two 
brothers,  in  the  attempt  to  explore  their  path,  left  the  sister  alone,  in  a  track  of 
country  rudely  inhabited  by  sets  of  boors  and  savage  peasants.  On  these  simple 
&cts  the  poet  raised  a  superstructure  of  such  fairy  spells  and  poetical  delight,  as 
has  never  since  been  equalled. 

Masks,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  were  then  in  fashion  with  the  court  and 
great  nobility ;  and  when  the  lord  president  entered  upon  the  state  of  his  new  office, 
this  entertainment  was  properly  deemed  a  splendid  mode  of  recommending  himself 
to  the  country  in  the  opening  of  his  high  function.  Milton  was  the  poet  on  whom 
Lord  Bridgewater  would  naturally  call ;  the  bard  having  already  produced  the 
**  Arcades  "  for  the  countess's  moUier,  Lady  Derby,  at  Harefield,  in  Middlesex. 

Comus  discovers  the  beautiful  Lady  in  her  forlorn  and  unprotected  state  ;  and, 
to  secure  her  as  a  prize  for  his  unprincipled  voluptuousness,  addresses  her  in  the 
disguised  character  of  a  peasant,  offexing  to  conduct  her  to  his  own  lowly  but  loyal 
eotlage,  nntil  he  hears  of  her  stray  attendants  :  meanwhile,  tlie  brothers,  unable  to 
find  weir  way  back  to  their  sister,  become  dreadfully  uneasy  lest  some  harm  should 
befall  her:  nevertheless,  they  comfort  themselves  with  the  protection  which 
Heaven  affords  to  innocence ;  but  the  good  Spirit,  with  whom  the  poem  opens,  now 
enters,  and  informs  them  of  the  character  of  Comus,  and  his  wicked  designs  upon 
their  sister.  Under  his  guidance,  they  rush  in  on  Comus  and  his  crew,  who  had 
already  carried  off  the  Lady ;  put  them  to  the  rout ;  and  release  the  captive,  im- 
prisoned by  their  spells,  by  the  counter-spells  of  Sabrina.  She  is  then  carried 
back  to  her  father's  court,  received  in  joy  and  triumph  ;  and  here  the  Mask  ends. 

Who  but  Milton,  unless  perhaps  Shakspeare,  could  have  made  this  the  subject 
of  a  thousand  lines, — in  which  not  only  every  verse,  but  literally  ever^  word,  is 
pure  and  exquisite  poetry  t  Never  was  there  such  a  copiousness  of  picturesque 
rural  images  brought  together :  every  epithet  is  racy,  glowine,  beautiful,  and  ap- 
propriate. But  this  is  not  all :  the  sentiments  are  tender,  or  lofty,  refined,  philo- 
sophical, virtuous,  and  wise.  The  chaste  and  graceful  eloquence  of  the  Lady  is 
enchanting  ; — ^the  language  flowing,  harmonious,  elegant,  and  almost  ethereal.  As 
Cowper  said  of  his  feelings  when  he  first  perused  Milton,  we,  in  reading  these  dia- 
k)gnes,  *<  dance  for  joy." 

But  almost  even  more  than  this  part,  the  contrasted  descriptions  given  by  the 
^ood  Spirit  and  Comus,  of  their  respective  offices  and  occupations,  by  carrying  us 
mto  a  visionary  world,  have  a  surprising  sort  of  jwetical  magic. 

This  was  the  undoubted  forerunner  of  that  sort  of  spiritual  invention,  which  more 
than  thirty  years  afterwards  produced  *< Paradise  Lost"  and  << Paradise  Regained ;" 
but  with  this  characteristic  and  essential  difierence  :  that  <<  Comus"  was  written 
in  youth,  in  joy  and  hope,  and  buoyancy,  and  playfulness  ;  and  those  majestic  and 
sublime  epics,  in  the  shadowed  experience  of  age,  in  sorrow  and  disappointment, — 

With  darkoMi  and  with  dangers  oompaas'd  round. 
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Tbe  latter  tberdbre  are  bolder,  deeper,  gnuadcr,  more  heavenwanl,  and  more 
stmctire  :  tlie  amile-IoTing  taste  of  UoQaungjocrth  m^y,  aod  will,  for  theeei 
relnih  «  Cooraa  "  most. 

*^  Comas"  is  almost  aD  description ;  a  luge  porlioo  of  tlie  epies  is  afgnmentafitve 
grandeur  :  the  aentimeiits  of  tbe  Mask  hare  a  FlateoBe  fimcifdlnem  ;  those  of  tha 
ppics  have  an  awfol,  rdigiooat  and  seriptBral  soleomhj  ;  the  rebellion  of  angeb, 
the  fiUlof  man,  and  tbe  wily  temptatioasof  Satan  In  the  wilderness,  fill  as  with  giave 
and  forrowfol  imaginations ;  hot  <*  Comos  "  b  all  pkeasnre  ;  and  the  eool  shiMoivs 
of  the  leafy  woods,  the  dewr  morning,  and  the  fragrant  evening,  and  all  the  langhiog 
scenery  of  rural  natnre, — the  munmura  of  the  streams,  and  the  enchanting  soiy 
of  Echo, — tbe  abodes  of  fiuriea,  and  sj^Tan  deitiea,-  conyty  nothing  but  eheerfvlnem 
and  joy  to  the  eyes  or  the  heart.  In  tbe  epics  we  enter  mto  the  realms  of  trial  and 
saffering  ;  there  all  is  mightincai, — ^bot  nainly  oTcnhadowed  by  the  dsrknum  of 
crime,  and  regrets  at  the  forfettore  of  a  state  of  heavenly  and  tnexpreasible  enjoy* 
Dient.  When  life  grows  sober  firom  experienee,  and  mnifortttnes,  and  wrongi,  we 
take  pleasore  in  these  representatioos,  becaose  they  are  more  eong^enial  to  the 
gloom  of  onr  own  bosoms  :  we  require  stronger  and  deeper  excitements  ;  and  we 
become  more  intellectual,  and  less  Cueinaiod  by  external  bointy  :  we  are  no  longer 
contented  with  mere  description,  but  se^  what  will  satisfy  the  reason,  the  sold, 
and  the  conscience  :  we  examine  the  depths  of  learning,  and  the  authorities  which 
cannot  deceive.  But  *<  Comns  '*  glitters  like  a  bri^t  landscape  under  the  glowing 
beams  of  the  morning  sun,  when  they  first  disperse  the  vapours  of  night :  the 
scenery  is  such  as  youthful  bards  dream  in  their  slumbers  on  the  banks  of  some 
haunted  river :  everything  of  pastoral  imagery  is  brought  together  with  a  profusion, 
a  freshness,  a  distinctness,  a  picturesque  radiance,  which  enchants  like  ntsgic : 
every  epithet  is  chosen  with  the  most  inimitable  felicity,  and  is  a  pictuzw  in  itself. 
Perhaps  every  word  may  be  found  in  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Spenser, 
Jonson,  Drayton,  or  other  predecessors ;  but  the  array  of  all  these  words  is  nowhere 
else  to  be  found  in  such  close  and  happy  combination.  In  all  other  poets  th«tr 
descriptions  are  patches ; — there  is  no  continued  web.  Thomson  is  bcantifal  in 
rural  description,  but  he  has  not  the  distinctness  and  fiUiyism  of  Milton.  Add 
to  this  the  magic  inventiveness  of  the  spiritual  beings,  by  which  all  this  land- 
scape is  inhabit^  and  animated.    The  mind  is  thus  kept  m  a  sort  of  delicious  dresm. 

This  Mask  has  every  quality  of  genuine  poetry.  Here  Is  a  beautiful  fable  of 
pure  invention  :  here  is  character,  sentiment,  and  ridi  and  harmonious  langoagr. 
The  author  carries  us  out  of  the  worid  of  mere  matter,  and  places  us  in  an  Elysium. 
Shakspeare  shows  an  equal  imagination  in  the  *<  Tempest ;"  but  he  has  alwaj« 
coarsenesses  intermixed  :  I  am  nut  sure  that  he  ever  eontinoes  two  pages  tugetber 
of  pure  poetry  :  he  sullies  it  by  descending  to  ooUoquialities. 

Milton  is  never  guiltpr  of  the  wanton  and  eccentric  sports  of  imagination  :  he  dealt 
in  what  is  consistent  with  our  belief,  and  the  rules  of  just  taste  :  he  never  is  guilty 
of  extravaffanoe  or  whim.  Minor  poets  resort  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  raieiog  a 
false  surprise.     It  is  easy  to  invent  where  no  regard  is  had  to  truth  or  probabili^. 

The  songs  of  this  poem  are  of  a  singular  felicity  :  they  are  unbroken  streams  of 
exquisite  imaeery,  either  imaginative  or  descriptive,  with  a  dance  of  numbers, 
which  sounds  Uke  aerial  music  :  for  instance,  the  Lady's  song  to  Echo : — 

Bweet  Bcho»  awsetest  nymph,  that  Uvest  nnsBsn 

Within  thy  aery  ahell, 
By  slow  Meander'a  msrgent  green. 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale. 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  md  aong'moonwth  well  ? 

I  The  more  we  study  this  poem,  the  more  pleasure  we  shall  find  ia  it :  it  flhuni- 
nates  and  refines  our  fancy ;  and  enables  us  to  discover  In  rural  scenery  new 
delights,  and  distinguish  tbe  features  of  each  object  with  a  clearness  which  onr  own 
sight  would  not  have  ^ven  us  :  it  presents  to  us  those  associations  whidi  improve 
our  intellect,  and  spiritualize  the  material  joys  of  our  senses.  The  effect  of  poeCica] 
lan^age  is  to  convey  a  sort  of  internal  lustre,  which  puts  Ubit  mind  in  a  blace  :  it 
is  like  bringing  a  bright  lamp  to  a  dark  chamber. 

But  let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  put  this  Mask  upon  a  par  with  the  epics,  or 
the  tragedy  :  these  are  of  a  still  sublimer  tone  :  their  ingrraisats  are  still  more 
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j      extensive  and  more  gigantic.     The  garden  of  Eden  is  vastly  richer  than  woods  and 

|,     forests  inhabited  hy  dryadsj  wood-nymphs,  and  shepherds,  and  other  sylvan  crews, 

I      sutritnal  or  embodied.     Contemplate  the  intensity  ofjpower,  which  could  delineate 

the  creation  of  the  world,  the  flight  of  Satan  through  Qiaos,  or  our  Saviour  resisting 

Sat»Q  in  the  wilderness !    To  arrive  at  the  highest  rank  of  this  divine  art,  requires 

<      a  union  of  all  its  highest  essences :  there  must  be  a  creation,  not  only  of  beauty, 

I      but  of  majesty  and  profound  sensibility,  and  great  intellect  and  moral  wisdom,  and 

gmee  and  grandeur  of  style,  all  blended.    This  the  epics,  and  even  the  tragedy, 

'      have  readied  :  but  the  Mask  does  not  contain,  nor  did  it  require  to  admit  this 

Btapendous  combination.     It  was  intended  as  a  sport  of  mental  amusement  and 

refined  cheerfulness  :  no  tragedy,  nor  tale  coloured  with  the  darker  hues  of  man's 

contemplations,  was  designed.     In  the  gay  visions  of  youthful  hope  the  stronger 

ooloars  and  forms  of  sublimity  and  pathos  do  not  come  forth  :  the  court  at  Ludlow 

was  met,  not  to  weep,  nor  be  awfully  moved ; — ^but  to  smile  :  they  cried,  with 

«  L' Allegro,"— 

Haate  thee*  nymph,  and  bring  with  tbee 
Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity— 
Quipa,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  amlles, 
Badt  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  lore  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  : — 
Sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides ; 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  her  sides ! 

The  poet  had  to  accommodate  himself  to  an  audience  of  this  character  ;  yet  so 
as  not  to  sijrink  from  the  display  of  some  of  hia  own  high  gifts  :  and,  O,  with  what 
inimitable  brilliance  and  force  he  has  performed  his  task  !  It  is  true  that  there 
in  a  mixture  of  grave  philosophy  in  this  poem  : — but  how  calm  it  is  ! — ^how  dressed 
with  flowers  I — ^now  covered  with  graceful  and  brilliant  imagery  I  Other  feelings 
of  a  more  sombre  kind  are  awakened  by  the  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  nature 
in  the  greater  poems,  except  during  the  period  before  the  serpent's  entry  into  Edeni 

There  are  hours  and  seasons,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  blackness  of  our  woes, 
we  can  dally  a  little  while  with  our  melancholy,  our  regrets,  and  our  anxieties ; — 
when  we  are  willing  to  delude  ourselves  by  an  escape  into  Elysian  gardens ; — to  look 
upon  nothing  but  the  joys  of  the  creation  ;  and  to  see  the  scenery  of  forests,  moun- 
tains, valleys,  meadows,  and  rivers,  in  all  their  unshadowed  delightfulness  ;  where 
echo  repeats  no  sounds  but  those  of  joyful  music ;  and  gay  and  untainted  beauty 
walks  the  woods  ;  and  cheerfulness  haunts  the  mountains  and  the  glades  ;  and 
labour  lives  in  tiie  fresh  air  in  competence  and  content :  delusions,  indeed,  not  a 
little  exoessive,  but  innocent  and  soothing  delusions.  Fallen  man  cannot  so  enjoy 
this  breathing  globe  of  inexhaustible  riches  and  splendour :  but  poets  may  so  pre- 
sent it  to  him  :  and  the  charms  thev  thus  supply  to  our  fearful  and  dan^rous 
existence,  are  medicines  and  eifts  which  deserve  our  deep  sratitude  ;  and  will  not 
let  the  memoxy  of  the  givers  be  forgotten  by  posterity.  What  gift  of  this  kind  has 
oar  nation  had  so  full  of  charms  and  excellence  as  *<  Comus  t" — And  here  I  close, 
when  I  recollect  how  many  panegynsts  of  greater  weight  than  my  voice,  this  perfect 
composition  has  already  had. 


THE  PERSONS. 

The  Atfsndant  Splrll,  ^/UrtoanU 

in  Ms  habil  c/THVaas. 
CoMUs,  with  hit  Crew. 
The  Lady. 


Pirst  Brother. 
Beoond  Brother. 
Sabbjna,  the  N^mph. 


The  chi^  PertiftUt  who  presented,  were 
The  Lord  BaAcauiY.  |  Mr.  Thomas  Bobrtoit,  hie  Brother, 

The  Ladv  Alicb  Eassitdic. 


i.:»  CI  'AU^. 


Of  brtgnt  jezau.  ^pirici  live 
In.  7e2!oiB  miiii  *  if<aiiii 
ATiove  "iiB  sDokB  aod  sir  -if  dixs  tim  sp«}t. 
WliidL  aioL  caO.  eardL  :  imL  wrzii  I«}*r..«2k9ii^ted 
Coii£iie«L  and.  pesBiT  x  in.  dii»  piufcui  ~  hrf«« 
SrriTe  to  tessp  up  a  ftaiL  aod  fls»qJBii 
Umnnuifixl  a£  the  cnwB.  tiiac  ▼irtoe 
AfLET  dus  moral  duBiee.  :a  ber  trai 
Amoocst  rile  eoxiLnneii  gmds  '  ok  auocv^ 
Tec  Mine  dieze  be.  duB  by  iat  ttc^ 
To  lay  their  joat  bamb  on  diaC  gnldcB  k^, 
Tbas  opes  die  palace  ciEaanitj'z 

To  Sfteb.  HIT  crzaid  b  ;  aod,  hat  for  sack*  " 

T  wfvald  ooc  soil^  these  pure  asLbrosiil  ■wb 
With  the  iBik  Tapoim  of  the  sm-wvm  moaUL 
Bat  to  mj  tadk.    NcfCaae,  bcaiies  the  svmj 


•  or  iri^t  mtrimi  tp*^*a 
la  **  n  PenaemA,'*  the  fprit  of  FUxo  ww  u  W  va<«pberrd.  ▼.  88,  thai  i&.  to  be  eaUtd 
damn  froai  the  gphae  ta  wisica  is  bad  hem  ^CocGBd,  vbert  h  \tad  bccm  iaqihffril  :  diai  aba 
bgbt  ia  "•  ■phcxcd  m.  a  ndiuit  dood,"  *F^a&e  La«,'*  fa^  vii.  247. — ^T.  Wabtos. 

k  /a  r«y<ai  »iM,  *g. 
AUodin^  probablj  to  HoMo^t  bppr  nt  ef  the  ga4^  '^  <M;m.'*  vi.  42.— Nkvtwl 

**'  Pinfold  **  M  BOW  provincial,  and  agnifiei  soaetiaMs  a  jMf|diiild,  bat  moat  cocDOMmlj 
a  poand.'— T.  Wabtoh. 

We  naj  rrad  with  Fenton,  <*  the  enthnmed  ;**  or  lather, 

ftainnut  fli>  tnili  intliiimiiil  lai  Mhliiil  wall 

But  Shakftpcare  •eems  to  aatcrtaiu  the  old  coUocation,  ^  Antonj  aad  dcapatia,**  a.  i.  t^  3: 

Thooflli  joa  ia  aweariaf  dbafce  the  tluaBBA  gods. 

Milton,  bowcrer,  when  fpeaking  of  the  inhahitaata  of  heaven,  cxdnaively  of  any  allnaioa  to 
the  data  of  angels  ttjled  tkroni,  aeems  to  have  annexed  an  idea  of  a  d^nity  peenbar,  aad 
hit  own,  to  the  woid  *^  enthroned."    See  **  Paiadiae  Liott»^  b.  t.  536.— T.  WAaios. 

*  nuU  op«$  the  palOfee  ^  Bttrmiip, 
So  Pope^  with  a  little  alteration,  in  one  of  his  Satires,  speaking  of  virtae. 

Her  priestess  Hose  fsrhids  the  good  to  dis. 
And  opes  the  temple  of  Eternity.— Nawroa. 

'  /  Mfontd  not  soil,  Ate. 
But,  in  the  **  Paradise  Lost,**  an  angel  eaU  with  Adam,  b.  ▼.  433  :  thia,  howeTcr,  vas 
before  the  fall  of  our  first  parent :  and  as  the  angel  Gabriel  condescends  to  feast  with  Adam, 
while  yet  unpolluted,  and  in  his  primeval  state  of  innocence ;  so  our  guardian  wpuil  vovM 
not  have  soiled  the  purity  of  his  ambrosial  robes  with  the  noisome  exbalationa  of  thb  aoi- 
corruptod  earth,  but  to  assist  those  distinguished  mortals,  who,  by  a  due  progrras  in  virtiie, 
Mpire  to  reach  the  golden  key,  which  opens  the  palace  of  Eternity. — T.  Waarox. 
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Of  every  salt  flood  '  and  each  ebbing  stream, 

Took  in  by  lot  *twixt  high  and  nether  Jove  ^  *^ 

Imperial  rale  of  aU  the  sea-girt  isles, 

That,  like  to  rich  and  various  gems,  inlay 

The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep ' ; 

Which  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  gods', 

By  course  commits  to  several  government,  '* 

And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  sapphire  crowns. 

And  wield  their  little  tridents  :  but  this  isle. 

The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main. 

He  quarters  ^  to  his  blue-hair  d  deities ; 

And  all  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun  '® 

A  noble  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 

Has  in  his  chaige,  with  temper'd  awe  to  guide 

An  old  and  haughty  nation,  proud  in  arms  ^ : 

Where  his  fair  offspring  °*,  nursed  in  princely  lore, 

Are  coming  to  attend  their  father's  state,  '^ 

And  new-entrusted  sceptre :  but  their  way 

Lies  through  the  perplex'd  paths  of  this  drear  wood, 

The  nodding  horrour  of  whose  shady  brows  ° 

Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger ; 

And  here  their  tender  age  might  suffer  peril,  *^ 

t  0/ every  ialtflood. 
Aa  in  Lord  Surrey's  <*  Songs  and  SonneU/'  &c.  edit.  1587  : — 

And  In  grene  wauM  when  the  nit  floode 
Doth  ryse  by  rage  of  wynde. — Todd. 

k  'Twixt  high  and  nether  Jove, 
So,  in  SylTwter'B  «*  Da  Bart."  1621,  p.  1003  :— 

Both  upper  Jore's  and  nether's  dlrerse  thrones.— Dujvstxr. 

I  Thai,  like  to  rich  and  various  genu,  inlay 
27k«  untulorned  bosom  of  the  deep. 
The  thought,  as  has  been  observed,  is  first  in  Shakspeare,  of  England,  '*  Richard  II." 
a.  ii.  s.  1.     "  This  predoos  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea."     But  Milton  lias  heightened  the 
comparison,  omitting  Shakspeare's  petty  conceit  of  the  silver  sea,  the  conception  of  a  jew- 
elleTi  and  substitntiDg  another  and  a  more  striking  piece  of  imagery. — T.  Warton. 

J  TrOnttary  gode. 
Hence  perhaps  Pope,  in  a  similar  vein  of  allegory,  took  his  *^  tributary  urns,''  *'  Wind- 
sor Poicat,"  ▼.  43().--T.  Wartow. 

k  He  quarters. 
That  is,  Neptune ;  with  which  name  he  honours  the  Icing,  as  sovereign  of  the  four  seas ; 
for  from  the  British  Neptune  only  this  noble  peer  derives  his  authority. — Warburtoh. 

1  With  temper'd  awe  to  guide 
An  otd  and  haughty  nation,  proud  in  arms. 
That  ia,  the  Camhro-Britons,  who  were  to  be  governed  by  respect  mixed  with  awe. 
— T.  Wartow. 

■»  Where  his/air  offspring,  dte. 
In  "  Arcades,**  v.  27,  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  honourable  birth  of  the  maskers. 
Probably  an  allusion  might  have  been  here  intended,  as  well  to  tho  personal  beauty,  as  to 
the  princely  descent  of  the  yoimg  actors  from  Henry  YII. — Todd. 

■  The  nodding  horrour  (if  whose  shady  brows,  Ac 
Compare  Taaso's  enchanted  forest,  **  Gier.  Lab."  c.  xiii.  st.  2  ;  and  Petrarch's  Sonnet, 
composed  as  be  passed  through  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  in  his  way  to  Avignon. — Todd. 
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But  that  bjr  qoidc  oommind  from  botibb  Jove 

I  was  de^atch'd  for  their  defenoe  and  guard : 

And  listen  why* ;  for  I  will  tell  yoo  now 

What  never  yet  was  heard  in  tale  or  song  ', 

From  old  or  modem  baid,  in  hall  or  bower  4.  ^ 

BacchuSy  that  first  from  out  the  poiple  grape ' 
Cinsh'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misosed  wine. 
After  the  Tusean  mariners  tnmsform'd*, 
Coasting  the  Tyrriiene  shore,  as  the  winds  listed  \ 
On  Circe's  island  fell :  (iriio  knows  not  Ciree,  ** 

The  daughter  of  the  Sun  *,  whose  ehanned  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  foil  into  a  groTelling  swine  *  I) 
This  nymph,  that  gaied  upon  his  dnstering  locks  ^ 
With  iyy  berries  wreathed,  and  his  blithe  youth. 
Had  by  him,  ere  he  parted  thence,  a  son 
Much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more. 
Whom  therefore  she  brought  up,  and  Comua  named  ^ : 

*  And  lUUn  wkp,  &o. 
Ho«ce,"Od."iii.  L^r- 
FlftTeteliiigiiii:  oumina  boo  ptim 
Audita- 
Virginibus  pneriaqoe  canto. — ^RiCBABMoir. 

P  What  nev€r  jftt  was  heard  in  UUe  or  tcmg. 
The  poet  ioiiniiates  tliat  the  ttory  or  &hle  of  his  Muk  wbs  new  and  tmborroved,  althou^ 
distantly  founded  on  ancient  poetical  htstoiy.     The  alluaion  is  to  the  ancimt  mode  of 
entertaining  a  q>]endid  aaaemhlj,  bj  aiuging  or  reciting  tales.     T.  WAaTOM. 

4  In  hall  or  bower. 
That  is,  Uteiallj,  in  hall  or  chamber.     The  two  words  are  often  thus  joined  in  the  old 
metrical  romanoet.     T.  Wakton. 

'  Bacchus  n  that  first  from  out  the  purple  ffrape,  ko. 
Though  Milton  builds  his  fable  on  classic  mjthologj,  jet  his  materials  of  magic  Iistc 
more  the  air  of  enchantments  in  tlie  Gothic  romancea. — Wakbuiitoic. 

•  A/Ur  tXe  Tuscan  mariners  tran^form'd. 
This  storj  is  alluded  to  in  Homer's  fine  *'  H}mn  to  Bacchus ;"  the  panidiments  he 
inflicted  on  the  T jnhene  pirates,  bjr  transforming  them  into  various  animals,  are  the  subjects 
of  that  beautiful  frieze  on  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes,  so  accuimtely  and  el^antlT  described 
bj  Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  '^  Antiquities  of  Athens,**  toI.  i.  p.  S3. — Jos.  Wartox. 

t  Winds  lUted. 
So,  in  St.  John,  iii.  8.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth."— T.  Waatov. 

«  The  daughter  tf  the  Sun,  iio. 
Mr.  Bowie  observes  that  Milton  here  undoubtedly  alluded  to  Boethius,  1.  ir.     But  see 
Viigil,  **  JEn/*  vii.  11. 17.  Alcina  has  an  enchanted  cup  in  Ariosto,  c.  x.  45.— -T.  Wastohu 

▼  And  downward/ell  into  a  grooeUinff  swine. 
Here  Milton  might  have  been  influenced  by  Q.  Fletcher's  description  of  the  bowrr  ol 
▼ain  delight,  to  which  our  Lord  is  conducted  by  Satan.     See  **  Christ's  Victorie,'*  st*  49. — 
Headlby. 

^  nis  npmph,  that  gated  upon  his  clusUrinff  locks. 
Tliis  image  of  hair  hanging  in  clusters,  or  curls,  like  ,a  bunch  of  gnpes»  IfiUon  after- 
wards adopted  into  the  <*  Par.  Lost,**  b.  iv.  303.   Compare  also  <<  Sams.  Agon.'*  ▼.  569.-- 
T.  Wartok. 

X  And  Comus  named. 
Dr.  Newton  obferves,  that  Comns  is  a  deity  of  Milton's  own  making :  but  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  Comus  b  distinctly  and  most  sablimely  penonifled  in  the  ^  Agamemoa'* 
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Who,  ripe  and  frolick  of  his  full-grown  age, 

Roving  the  Celtick  and  Iberian  fields  y. 

At  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominons  wood  * ; 

And,  in  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbower  d. 

Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art, 

Offering  to  every  weary  traveller 

His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  ghws, 

To  quench  the  drouth  of  Phcebus ;  which  as  they  taste, 

(For  most  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate  thirst  *) 

Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance. 

The  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 

Into  some  brutish  form  ^  of  wolf,  or  bear ; 

Or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat. 

All  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were ; 

And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 

of  JEaehjln^  v.  1195,  where,  lays  Gaasuld^^  enumerating  in  her  vatidnal  raTings  the 
horror*  that  haunted  her  house,  **  That  horrid  hand,  who  sing  of  evil  things,  will  never 
forsake  this  house.  Behold,  Comus,  the  drinker  of  human  hlood,  and  fired  with  new  rage, 
still  remains  within  the  house,  heing  sent  forward  in  an  unluckj  hour  by  the  Furies  his 
kindred,  wlui  chant  a  hymn  recording  the  original  crime  of  this  fated  family,*'  &c. 

Peck  supposes  Milton's  Comus  to  be  Chemos,  **  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons," 
**  Par.  Lost,"  b.  i.  406 :  but,  with  a  sufficient  propriety  of  allegory,  he  is  professedly  made 
the  son  of  Bacchus  and  of  Homer's  sorceress  Circe.  Besides,  our  author,  in  his  early 
poetry,  and  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  old,  is  generally  more  classical  and  less  scriptural 
than  in  pieces  written  after  he  bad  been  deeply  tinctured  with  the  Bible.  It  must  not,  in 
the  mean  time,  here  be  omitted,  that  Comus,  the  god  of  cheer,  had  been  before  a  dramatic 
personage  in  one  of  Jonson's  Masks  before  the  court,  1619.  An  immense  cup  is  carried 
before  him,  and  he  is  crowned  with  roses  and  other  flowers,  &c.  vol.  vi.  29.  His  attend- 
ants carry  javelins  wreathed  with  ivy  :  he  enters,  riding  in  triumph  from  a  grove  of  ivy,  to 
the  wild  music  of  flutes,  tabors,  and  cymbals.  At  length,  the  grove  of  ivy  is  destroyed,  p.  35. 

And  the  voluptuous  Comus*  God  of  cheer. 
Beat  fktnn  bis  grove,  and  that  defaced,  dec. 

See  also  **  Jonaon^s  *<  Forest,"  b.  i.  3  :— 

Comus  puts  in  for  new  delights,  die— T.  Wartok. 

Mr.  Hole,  in  his  **  Remarks  on  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments,"  observes  that  Mr. 
Warton's  qnotation  from  the  '*  Agamemnon*'  of  ^schylus  does  not  agree  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Milton^s  Comus ;  and  that  the  Comus  of  Ben  Jonson  is  not  the  prototype  of 
MiUon's,  as  in  Jonson's  mask  he  it  represented,  not  as  a  gay  seducing  voluptuary,  but  merely 
as  the  god  of  good  cheer,  Epicuri  porous.  Yet  Jonson's  mask  perhaps  afforded  some 
hints  to  Milton.  Comus  bad  also  ai^>eared  in  English  Literature,  as  a  mere  belly-god, 
before  Jonaon's  introduction  of  him.  See  Decker's  ^*  Gvls  Home-booke,'*  hi.  I.  1609,  p.  4. 
— Todd. 

r  Th€  CtUiek  and  JbtrianfiddM. 

Franee  and  Spain. — Thykr. 

*  Omin<m$  uHtad. 

**  Ominous,"  is  dangerous,  inauspicious,  full  of  portents,  prodigies,  wonders,  monstrous 
appearances,  misfortunes  ;  synonymous  words  for  omens.  See  '*  Par.  Reg."  b.  iv.  481  :— > 
''  This  ominons  night,"  &c.— T.  WAnroH. 

•  For  mott  do  tatte  through /and  intemperate  thirst 
Thus  Ulyises,  Uking  the  charmed  cup  from  Circe,  Ovid,  '<  Met.**  xiv.  276  :— 

Accipimus  sacra  data  poenia  dextra, 
Qn«  stmul  aienti  sttientes  hauaimus  ore.— T.  Wabtow. 

1>  Into  $ome  bruUih/orm. 
So  Harriogtoa,  of  Aldna's  enchantments,  "  Orl.  Fur.**  b.  vi.  st.  52. — Todd. 
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Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement  % 

Bat  boast  themselves  ^  more  comely  than  before ;  '^ 

And  all  their  friends  and  native  home  foiget, 

To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  stye  *. 

Therefore,  when  any,  favour'd  of  high  Jove, 

Chances  to  pass  through  this  adventurous  glade ', 

Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star  '  * 

I  shoot  from  heaven,  to  give  him  safe  convoy. 

As  now  I  do :  but  first  I  must  put  off 

These  my  sky-robes  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof  \ 

^  And  thept  to  perfect  it  their  mUerp* 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  di^ftgurcmetd. 
Compare  Spenser,  **  Faer.  Qu.'*  ii.  i.  54.  of  Sir  Mordaunt,  where  hii  ladj  rclatee  toiMr 
Giiyon  his  wretched  captivity  in  the  hower  of  Bliss,  under  the  enchantreea  Acxasia,  whosr 
^  charmed  cup/'  st.  55,  finally  destroys  him ;  and  by  whom,  says  the  lady,  be  bad  bdbic  beca 

In  chainas  of  lust  and  lewde  desires  ybomid* 

And  so  transformed  fhrni  his  Conner  ddll. 

That  me  he  knew  not,  neither  his  owne  UL— Todd. 

'  But  hoatt  themteJvett  &c. 

He  certsinly  alludes  to  that  fine  satire,  in  a  dialogue  of  Plutsrch,  where  some  of  U)yssc«% 
companions,  disgusted  with  the  vices  and  vanities  of  human  life,  refuse  to  be  restonsd  hj 
Circe  into  the  shape  of  men. — Jos.  Warton. 

Or,  perhaps,  to  J.  Baptista  GcUi's  Italian  Dialogues,  called  **  Ciree,"  formed  on  Pla- 
tarch's  plan. — T.  Warton. 

Dr.  Newton  observes,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  tnnsforattiow 
wrought  by  Circe,  and  those  by  her  son  Comus :  in  Homer,  the  persons  are  entirdy 
changed,  their  mind  alone  remaining  as  it  was  before,  **  Odysa."  x.  239  :  but  hete,  oely 
their  head  or  countenance  is  changed,  and  for  a  very  good  reason ;  because  they  iRrr  to 
appear  upon  the  stage,  which  they  might  do  in  masks  :  in  Homer  too,  they  are  sorry  fbr 
the  exchange,  v.  241  ;  but  here,  the  allegory  is  finely  improved,  and  they  have  no  aotioe 
of  their  disfigurement  This  improvement  upon  Homer  might  still  be  copied  from  Hooicr, 
who  ascribes  much  the  same  effect  to  the  herb  Lotos,  *^  Odyss."  ix.  94,  whidi  wboercf 
tasted,  *^  forgot  his  friends  and  native  home."  After  all,  Milton  perhaps  reMembcred 
Plato,  where  he  alludes  to  the  intoxicating  power  of  the  herb,  and  to  the  wretched  sitnatioft 
of  the  Lotopliagi,  in  that  striking  description  of  profligate  youths,  who,  immened  in  plea*otv> 
not  only  refuse  to  hear  the  advice  of  friends,  ^*  but  boast  themselvea  more  coaoiely  than 
before.*'     De  Repub.  lib.  Tiii.^-TooD. 

«  To  roU  with  pUature  in  a  §eiuu4»l  ttpe. 
Milton  applies  the  same  &ble,  in  the  same  language,  to  Tiberiua,"  Par.  Rcf ."  b.  it.  IOOl 

Expel  this  monster  from  his  throne. 

Now  made  a  sty&»-T.  Wabtow. 

'  Ther^ore,  when  any,  favour'd  of  high  Jove, 
Chancet  to  pott  through  thit  adventurout  gUtde* 
The  Spirit  in  ''  Comus  **  is  the  Satyr  in  Fletcher*s  *'  Faithful  Sfaephexdess.*'    He  is  snt 
by  Pan  to  guide  shepherds  pasdng  through  a  forest  by  moonlight,  and  to  protect  innoena 
in  distress,  a.  iii.  s.  1 . — T.  Warton. 

V  Swift  at  the  tparkU  t^f  a  glancing  ttar. 
There  are  few  finer  comparisons  that  lie  in  so  small  a  compass.     Milton  has  ivfuati 
the  thought  in  "  Par.  Lost,"  b.  iv.  555. 

Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even 
On  a  sunbeam,  swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapours  fired 
Impress  the  air,  Ac 

Compare  •'  Par.  Reg."  b.  iv.  619.— T.  Wartoh. 

h  spun  out  of  iritl'  wonf* 
So  our  author  of  the  archangers  military  robe,  '*  Par.  Lost,"  b.  xi.  244.  *^'  bis  hsd  diy^*^ 
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And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain ' 
That  to  the  service  of  thb  house  belongs. 
Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-dittied  song, 
Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar, 
And  hash  the  waving  woods  ^ ;  nor  of  less  &ith. 
And  in  this  office  of  his  mountain  watch 
Likeliest,  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid 
Of  this  occasion.     But  I  hear  the  tread 
Of  hateful  steps ;  I  must  be  viewless  now  ^, 

[Comui  enters  with  a  charming  rod  in  one  hand,  his  glass  in  the  other ;  with  him  a 
rout  of  monsters,  headed  like  sundry  torts  of  wild  beasts,  but  otherwise  like  men 
and  woment  their  apparel  glistening  :  they  come  in  making  a  riotous  and  unruly 
noise,  with  torches  in  their  hands.]  ^ 

Com.  The  star,  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold ', 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold ; 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day  ** 

His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atlantick  stream  ; 
And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole. 
Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 
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the  woof."  Milton  has  frequent  allusions  to  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Truth  and 
Jnatice  are  not  only  orbed  in  a  rainbow,  but  are  appareled  in  its  colours,  "  Ode  on  Nativ." 
St.  XT. — T.  WAkTon, 

1  And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  qfa  sutain,  Ac- 
Henry  Lawes,  the  musician,  who  acted  the  part  of  the  Spirit. — Todd. 

i  Well  knows  to  still  tht  wild  winds  when  they  roar. 
And  hwuh  the  waving  woods, 
lAwee  himself,  no  bad  poet,  in  ^*  A  Pastorall  Elegie  to  the  memorie  of  his  brother 
William,"  applies  the  same  compliment  to  his  brother's  musical  skill : — 

Weep,  shepherd  swatnes  I 
For  him  that  was  the  glorie  of  your  plainea. 
He  could  allay  the  murmurs  of  the  wind ; 

He  oould  appease 

The  sullen  seas, 
And  calme  the  fury  of  the  mind. 

^  I  must  be  viewless  now. 
The  epithet  **  viewless  "  occurs  in  the  '*  Ode  on  the  Passion,"  st.  Tiii.,  and  in  <<  Par. 
Loft,"  b.  iii.  518.     SLakspeare  has  **  the  viewless  winds.'*     Mr.  Bowie  observes,  that  the 
Spirit's  conduct  here  much  resembles  that  of  Oberon  in  the  "  Midsum.  Night*s  Dieam  :" — 

But  who  comes  here?  I  am  Invisible, 

And  I  will  overhear  their  oonference.— T.  WARToir. 

1  The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd/old. 
Collins,  in  his  beautiful  <'  Ode  to  Evening,"  introduces  this  pastoral  notation  of  time, 
accompanied  with  the  most  romantic  and  delightful  imagery : — 

^When  thy  foldmg-star  arising  shows 

His  pnly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  Hours  and  Elves, 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day ; 

And  many  a  nymph,  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge. 

And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet. 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  oar.— Todd. 
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Witk  tkor  giBte  Hm^  in  domber 
We,  th^  ne  cf  pocr  fee. 
Imitate  theitaiij  qiure, 
Wbo^  m  tkeir  uglitlj  irslclifii]  spheres^ 
Lrad  m  wift  rooid  the  monthn  and  yean. 
Tlie  mmadB  aai  aeaa,  with  aD  their  finny  drove. 
Now  to  the  BMMHi  in  watetiug  monioe  move' ; 
And,  on  the  tawny  andi  mad  ■fadvca, 

the  pert  teries  and  the  dapper  elves^ 
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Mach  IB  die  etna  ofSdMy,  •^Ei^bad't  Hdic«m"  p.  1,  edit.  1600. 

Kigbt  Ittik  dond  an  in 


* 
itnlf  doth  ■kirpfi     T.  Wassok. 

•  jlad  Adviet  wWk  itrmpmimu  %fm4 
The  mnivMripC  radiiiK,  *  And  quick  Law,**  »  tbe  bett.     It  is  not  the  eaentiil  sttri- 
bate  of  adriee  to  be  tcnqmloas ;  bat  it  is  of  qoick  law,  or  wmtchfal  law,  to  be  to  — 
WAascaTOH. 

It  irss,  bowcrer,  in  diancter  for  Conras  to  call  **  adnce  scrapulons."  It  wis  bii 
basiness  to  depredate,  or  ridicale,  adnoe,  at  tbe  expense  of  truth  and  propnecr.— 
T.  Wabtom. 

P  Se9fHtp, 
There  is  an  eariicr  nse  of  this  word  in  the  same  signification.    See  Daniel's  *^  Coopl- 
Rossm.**  St.  39,  edit.  1601,  fol. 

ntlsB  that  cold  seoerltie  hath  foand.— T.  Wabtoii. 

4  Saws. 
'*  Saws,**  sayings,  maxims.     SOukspeare,  **  As  you  like  it,"  a.  iL  s.  7. 

Poll  of  wise  saws.— NawToir. 


r  WaUk^l  tpherts. 
So,  in  the  *'Ode  NaUv.*'  ▼.21.     «  And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  oHir 
bright."     See  also  ''  Vac.  Exeicise,"  ▼.  40.     ^  The  spheres  of  watchful  fire."    Comparr 
Banich,  iii.  34.     '*  The  stars  shined  in  their  watches."*     And  Ecdos.  zlfiL  10.— Todo. 

■  In  waiHring  wtorrict  move. 
The  morrice,  or  Moorish  dance,  was  first  brought  into  England,  as  I  take  it,  in  Edaard 
III.'s  time,  when  John  of  Gaunt  returned  from  Spain,  where  he  had  been  to  assist  b* 
father-in-law,  Peter  king  of  Castile,  sgainst  Henry  the  bastard. — Pbck. 

*  And^  on  Hu  tawnf  iands  eadskcfve*. 
Trip  the  pert  faerUt  and  Uu  dapper  et9e9. 
Fairies  and  eWos  are  common  to  our  national  poetry  :  they  also  figure  in  tiaditioB  ;  snd 
among  tbe  pastoral  inhabitants,  of  the  lonesome  hills  and  dales  tbe  belief  in  them  is  itxll 
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By  dimpled  brook  '  and  fountain-brim'', 

The  wood-nymphs,  deck'd  with  daisies  trim,  "® 

Their  meny  wikea  and  pastimes  keep : 

What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep  ? 

Night  hath  better  sweets  to  prove ; 

Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  Love* 

Come,  let  ub  our  rites  begin ;  "* 

'Tis  only  day-light  that  makes  sin**, 

Which  these  dun  shades  will  ne'er  report. — 

Hail,  goddess  of  nocturnal  sport, 

Daik-yeil'd  Cotytto'' !  to  whom  the  secret  flame 

Of  midnight  torches  bums ;  mysterious  dame,  ^^ 

That  ne'er  art  call'd  but  when  the  dragon  woom  ^ 

strong.  How  they  were  imported,  and  from  what  land,  has  been  and  perhaps  will  con- 
tinae  a  matter  of  conjecture  :  no  one  has  had  the  boldness  to  believe  that  they  are  of 
Britiah  growth,  though  there  are  people  still  living  who  imagine  they  have  seen  them,  and 
heard  the  sound  of  their  elfin  minstrelsy.  The  fairies,  according  to  popular  testimony,  are 
an  elegant  and  accomplished  xaoe  :  they  dwell  in  palaces  under  secluded  hills  ;  they  fre- 
qnent,  when  the  summer  moon  is  up,  the  lonely  stream  banks  ;  they  spread  tables  some- 
timea  in  desert  places,  and  astonish  and  refresh  the  benighted  and  hungry  traveller  with 
spieed  cakes  and  perfumed  wine ;  nor  do  they  hesitate  to  mount  their  steeds — an  elfin 
noe ;  and,  accompanied  by  music  from  invinble  instruments,  ride  through  the  lonely 
villages  at  midnight,  less  to  the  alarm  than  the  delight  of  the  inhabitants.  The  last  time 
they  were  seen  in  the  south  of  Scotland  was  some  five-and-forty  years  sgo  : — ^*  When  I 
was  a  boy  of  fifteen,''  said  my  informant,  '*  I  saw  on  a  summer  eve,  just  after  sunset,  what 
seemed  a  long  line  of  little  children  running  down  the  summit  of  a  decayed  turf  fence, 
which  bound  as  with  a  vertical  belt  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  distant :  they  were  very  little ; 
they  seemed  clothed,  but  bare-headed ;  and,  what  was  odd,  they  seemed  to  sink  into  the 
hill  when  they  reached  a  gap  in  the  ridge  down  which  they  were  running.  There  were 
hundreds  of  them,  but  one  was  twice  as  tall  as  the  rest :  we  saw  him  thrice  disapiiear  on 
our  aide  of  the  hill  and  thrice  i^>pear  at  the  top  again,  as  if  he  had  passed  through  below 
the  solid  hilL  I  said  we,  because  though  I  saw  the  *  pert  fairies  and  the  dapper  elves '  first, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  some  fifteen  or  so,  saw  them  also."  This  is  the  latest 
aocoont  on  record  of  the  fiury.folk. — C. 

a  Bif  dimpled  brook, 
Shenatone  has  adopted  this  picturesque  expression,  "  Ode  on  Rural  Elegance  :"— 

Forego  a  court's  alluring  pale 

For  dimpled  brook  and  leafy  grove.— Tooo. 

V  Fountain-brim. 
This  was  the  pastoral  language  of  Milton's  age.     So  Drayton,  "  Bar.  W."  vi.  36 : — 

Sporting  with  Hebe  by  a  fountalne  brim — Todd. 

V  *Ti*  onlf  dayAight  that  makes  tin, 
Mr.  Bowie  supposes  that  Biilton  had  his  eye  on  these  gallant  lyrics  of  a  song  in  Jonson's 
«  Pox,"  a.  iu.  s.  7  :— 

Tis  no  sinne  love's  fruit  to  steale. 

But  the  sweet  thefts  to  reveals : 

To  be  taken,  to  be  seene. 

These  have  crimes  aooounted  beene.— T.  Warton. 

X  DarkrveWd  Cotptto, 
The  goddess  of  wantonness. — Todd. 

f  Thi  dragon  woom. 

Popular  belief  in  some  districts  bestows  on  British  witches  the  power  of  turning  light  into 

darkness,  given  by  Milton  and  others  to  **  dark-veil*d  Cotytto."     In  one  of  tlie  vales  of 

the  north  dwelt  in  other  days  three  witches :  the  first  could  milk  the  cows  at  the  nme 

Boment  for  ten  miles  around  her ;  the  second  could  turn  her  slipper  into  a  sea-worthy 
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Of  Stygian  darknesB  spetB  her  thickest  gloom. 

And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air ; 

Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair. 

Wherein  thou  ridest  with  Hecate,  and  befriend 

Us  thy  Yow'd  priests,  till  ntmost  end 

Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out ; 

Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout  % 

The  nice  *  mom,  on  the  Indian  steep 

From  her  cabin'd  loop-hole  peep, 

And  to  the  tell-tale  sun  descry 

Our  conceal'd  solemnity .^- 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  groimd, 

In  a  light  fimtastic  round  \ 

THE  MEASURE. 

Break  off,  break  off  %  I  feel  the  different  pace  *" 

Of  some  chaste  footinff  near  about  this  ground. 

Run  to  your  shrouds^,  within  these  brakes  and  trees ; 

ship,  and  malce  a  voyage  to  I^pland  ;  whOe  the  third  had  an  enchanted  distaff,  whidi  not 
only  when  ahe  twirled  it  round,  against  the  course  of  nature, — 

Made  one  blot  of  all  the  air ; 

hut  whatever  she  wished  for  when  the  cloud  descended,  she  fonnd  at  her  commaiMl  whcs 
it  passed  awaj  and  light  returned.  A  dame  so  gifted  could  not  fiiil  to  live  in  case  sad 
comfort ;  and  jet,  if  tradition  is  not  in  error,  her  life  was  aught  hut  easy  and  gladsftoie : 
her  house  was  mean ;  her  dress  vna  sordid ;  her  meals  were  scanty  ;  and  wheoerrr  fhe 
moTed  abroad,  she  was  pursued  bj  the  hue  and  cry  of  an  evil  reputation.  Of  her  tiicif 
and  her  tranafonnations, — ^how  she  could  turn  a  fox  into  a  brown  colt,  and  ride  it  o«v 
hill  and  dale, — ^how  she  could  become  a  hare,  and  set  patent  shot  and  the  swiftest  hoviKii 
at  defiance,  together  with  many  matters  more  marvellous  still, — are  they  not  recorded  ia 
that  ]ar){e  and  unfinished  volume  of  traditionary  belief  whidi  helongs  to  the  noctbcn 
peasantry  ? — C. 

>  Ere  the  blabbinp  eeutem  tc9uL 
Shakspeare,  «  K.  Hen.  VI."  P.  ii.  a.  iv.  s.  I  :— 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day.^Tooo. 

•  Nice, 
A  finely-chosen  epithet,  expressing  at  once  curious  And  squeamish.— Hrno. 

^  Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground. 
In  a  light /antaeiiek  round. 
Compare  Fletcher's  «  Faith.  Shep."  a.  i.  s.  1  :— 

Arm  in  ann 
Tread  we  softly  in  a  round : 
While  the  hollow  neighbouring  ground,  &a~T.  WAisoir. 

«  Break  off. 

A  dance  is  here  begun,  called  the  measure :  which  the  magician  almost  as  soon  iMtaki 
off,  on  perceiving  the  approach  of  **  some  chaste  footing,"  from  a  sagacity  appropriated  U> 
his  character. — T.  Warton. 

A  measure  is  said  to  have  been  a  court  dance  of  a  stately  turn  ;  but  sometimes  to  have  rr- 
presscd  dances  in  general.  A  round  is  thus  defined  in  Barret's  ^*  Alvearie.**  1580. 
**  When  men  dauncc  and  sing,  taking  hands  round.'*  But  the  tnost  curious  and  liv^lj 
description  of  the  measure  aud  the  round,  is  given  in  a  series  of  fifteen  lines,  in  Browne* 
*^  Britannia's  Pastorals,"  b.  i.  s.  3.— -Tonn. 

'  Shroudt, 
To  your  recesses,  harbours,   hiding-places,  &c.    So  in  the  "  Hymn  Nativ."  v.  218. 
*''  Naught  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud."     And  see  "  Pftr.  Lost,"  b.  X.  I06i^ 
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Our  number  may  aflPright :  some  Tirgin  sure 

(For  80  I  can  distinguish  by  mine  art) 

Benighted  in  these  woods.    Now  to  my  charms,  *'® 

And  to  my  wily  trains :  I  shall  ere  long 

Be  well  stock'd  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  grazed 

About  my  mother  Circe.    Thus  I  hurl 

My  dazzling  spells'  into  the  spungy  air, 

Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion  \  ^" 

And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  place 

And  my  quaint  habits  breed  '  astonishment, 

And  put  the  damsel  to  suspicions  flight ; 

Which  must  not  be,  for  that's  against  my  course : 

I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends,  ^^ 

And  well-placed  words  of  glozing  ^  courtesy 

Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible, 

Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man, 

And  hug  him  into  snares.     When  once  her  eye 

Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magick  dust  \  ^^^ 

I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager  \ 

Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear. 

But  here  she  comes :  1  ftdrly  ^  step  aside, 

And  hearken,  if  1  may,  her  business  here. 

• 

We  have  tbe  verb,  "Pur.  Reg."  b.  iv.  419,  and  below  in  <<  Comus/'  ▼.  316,  where  the 
lut  line  is  written  in  the  manascript, ''  Within  these  •hroudie  limits.''  Whence  we  are 
led  to  sacpect,  that  oar  author,  in  some  of  these  instances,  has  an  equivocal  reference  to 
•hroudfl  in  the  sense  of  the  branches  of  a  tree,  now  often  used. — T.  Warton. 

<  Jtf>  datxling  tpellt. 

See  Fletcher,  '*  Faith.  Shep."  a.  iii.  s.  1. 

Adam  says,  that  in  his  conversation  with  the  angel,  his  earthly  nature  was  overpowered 
bj  the  heavenly,  and,  as  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense,  ^^  dazzled  and  spent." — 
"Par.  Lost."  b.  viii.  457.— T.  Wartoh. 

'  To  cheat  the  epe  teith  bitar  Wution. 
In  our  author's  ^  Reformation,"  &e.    **  If  our  understanding  have  a  film  of  ignorance 
over  it,  or  be  blear  with  gazing  on  other  false  glisterings,"  &c.  ''  Pr.  W."  i.  12.     But 
**  blear-eyed  **  it  a  common  and  well-known  phrase. — T.  Waeton. 

t  And  my  quaint  he^itt  breed,  Ac 
That  is,  my  strange  habits,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  observed ;  in  which  eense,  "  quaint "  is 
ofien  used  by  Spenser.     But  Milton  here  illustrates  himself  in  the  Preface  to  his  <*  Hist, 
of  Moscovia :"  "  Long  stories  of  absurd  superstitions,  ceremonies,  quaint  habits,"  &c. 
— TooD. 

^  Qlozing. 
Flattering,  deceitful.     As  in  «  Par.  Lost,"  b.  iii.  93.     «  Glozing  lies."     Perhaps  from 
Spenser,  «  Facr.  Qu."  iii.  viU.   14.     «  Could  well  his  glozing  speeches  frame."— T. 
Waetov. 

1  When  once  her  eye 
Hath  nut  the  virtue  tifthie  magick  duet 
Thia  refers  to  a  previous  line,  "my  powder'd  spells,"  v.  154.     But  "  powder'd  "  was 
•fWwaids  altered  into  the  present  reading  "  dazzling."     When  a  poet  corrects,  be  is  apt 
to  forget  and  destroy  his  original  train  of  thought. — T.  Wartom. 

1 1  i  Some  harmless  villager, 

I         So  Satan  appeared  to  our  Saviour  in  tbe  "  Paradise  Regained." 

k  Fai)ly. 
That  is,  softly .—HuRD. 
I  N  N  2 
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The  Lady  enisr$. 

Lad.  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  troe, 
My  best  guide  now :  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  Ul-managed  merriment, 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe. 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter  d  hinds, 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks  and  granges  fiiU, 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loath 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers' ;  yet,  O  !  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet  ™ 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  "  ? 
My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  vrearied  out 
With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines  °, 
Stepp'd,  as  Uiey  said,  to  the  next  thicket^de. 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide  ^. 
They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  ^  in  palmer  s  weed  % 

1  To  meet  the  rudenen  and  tteiWd  intolenct 
0/such  tale  wastailere. 
In  some  parte  of  England,  espct-ially  in  the  west,  it  is  ettll  customaiy  for  a  oomptor  (rf 
mummen,  in  the  evening  of  the  ChmtniM  holydaya,  to  go  about  carousing  from  bonie  to 
house,  who  are  called  the  vrassailcrs.     In  Macbeth,  ^  Wine  and  waaiel,*'  mean,  in  gvnenl 
terms,  feasting  and  drankenness,  a.  i.  a.  7. — T.  Wakton. 

">  ShaU  T  it\/brm  mp  unacquainted /eeL 
In  the  '*  Faithful  Shepherdess/'  Amoret  wanders  through  a  wild  wood  in  the  nigbt,  but 
under  different  circumstances,  yet  not  without  some  apprehenaiouB  of  danger.     We  bare  s 
parallel  expression  in  <'  Sams.  Agon."  v.  335  :— . 

hither  hath  informed 
Your  younger  feet— T.  Waktoh. 

B  Tangled  %Bood» 
**  They  seek  the  dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled  forest,**  Prote  W.  vol.  L  p.  13.     And  sec 
"Par.  Lost,"  b.  iv.  176.--T.  Warton. 

*  Under  the  spreading /apour  qftMeee  pinee. 
This  is  like  Virgirs  '*  Hospitiis  teneat  frondentibus  arboc,"  Geoig.  iv.  24.     An  inver- 
sion of  the  same  sort  occurs  in  Cicero,  in  a  Latin  version  from  Sophoclea, "  Tnchinw/' 
of  the  shirt  of  Nessus.     "  Tusc.  Disp.''  ii.  8. — **  Ipse  inl^tua  peste  intcrimor  textili.** — 
T.  Wa&tom. 

P  To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  Ji^it 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide* 
So  Fletcher,  '*  Faith.  Shcp.**  a.  i.  s.  1,  where,  says  the  virgin>shepherdesB  Clorin, — 

My  meat  shall  be  what  these  wild  woods  aflbrd. 
Berries  and  chesnuts,  Ace. 

By  laying  the  scene  of  his  Mask  in  a  wild  forest,  Milton  secured  to  bimtelf  a  petpetasl 
fund  of  picturesque  description,  which,  resulting  firom  situation,  was  always  at  hand.  H« 
was  not  obliged  to  go  out  of  his  way  for  this  striking  embellishment :  it  waa  suggested  of 
necessity  by  present  circumstances. — T.  Warton. 

«  When  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist,  &c 
Milton,  notwithstanding  his  abhorrence  of  everything  that  related  to  superstitSon,  often 
dresses  his  imaginary  beings  in  the  habits  of  popery  :  but  poetry  is  of  all  rtUgion*  ;  sad 
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Kofle  irom  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoehus'  wain. 
Bui  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  hack, 
Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts ;  'tis  likeliest 
They  had  engaged  their  wandering  steps '  too  far ; 
And  envious  darkness,  ere  they  could  return. 
Had  stole  them  from  me :  else,  O  thievish  Night  \ 
Why  ahouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end. 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  dose  up  the  stars. 
That  Nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller? 
This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess, 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear ; 
Yet  naught  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
What  might  this  be  ?    A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory  ", 

popeiy  U  a  very  poetical  one.     A  votarist  is  cue  who  had  made  a  religious  tow,  here 
perhapt  for  a  pilgprimage,  being  in  "  palmer*B  weeds.'* — T.  Wajiton. 

'  Palmer*t  weed, 
i  Spenser,  "  Faer.  Qu.'^  ii.  i.  52.     "  I  wrapt  myself  in  palmer's  weed."— Newton. 

■  Their  wandering  elepg. 
So,  in  those  beaatifal  and  impressive  lines,  which  close  the  "  Paradise  Lost :" — 

They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way.— Todd. 

»  0  thtevUh  mpht. 
Ph.  Fletcher's  "  Pise  Ed."  p.  34,  edit.  1633  '.— 

the  thierlsh  night 
Steals  on  the  world,  and  rota  our  eyes  of  light 

In  the  present  age,  in  which  slmost  every  common  writer  avoids  palpahle  absurdities,  at 
least  monstrous  and  unnatural  conceits,  would  Milton  have  introduced  this  passage,  where 
thieviih  Night  is  supposed,  for  some  felonious  purpose,  to  bhut  up  the  stars  in  her  dark 
Itntem?  Certainly  not.  But  in  the  present  age,  correct  and  rational  as  it  is,  had 
"  Comus  **  been  written,  we  should  not  perhaps  have  had  some  of  the  greatest  beauties  of 
its  wild  and  romantic  imagery. — T.  Waktok. 

V  A  thougand/ant€uiet 
Begin  to  throng  into  mp  memorp,  Ace. 
Milton  had  here  perhaps  a  remembrance  of  Shakspcare,  **  King  Johu,"  a.  v.  s.  7. 

With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies. 

Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold. 

Confound  tbemsdves.— T.  WaaToiv. 

Much  of  our  own  island  superstition  is  crowded  into  these  lines  :  it  is  true  that  in  a 
city  guarded  by  a  regular  police  and  lighted  by  patent  gas,  and  infested  by  sharpers  and 
pickpockets,  man,  even  though  inclined  to  superstitious  dread,  cannot  feel  fearful  of 
**«lUng  shapes,"  and  "beckoning  shadows,"  and ''airy  tongues :"  but  let  him  have  a 
btunted  road — such  as  that  along  which  Tarn  o'  Shanter  rode — to  travel  on  at  midnight : 
Ut  his  loeal  knowledge  supply  him  with  the  recollection  of  all  the  misdeeds  and  murders 
V^tpetmted  for  three  miles  round  :  let  there  be  a  gloomy  wood  on  one  side  of  the  way, 
^d  ao  old  desolate  burial-ground  on  the  other  :  let  him  hear  a  sound  advancing  behind 
aim,  sod  let  him  see  before  him  a  doddered  tree,  between  him  and  the  blue  sky,  on  which 
Mtnc  man  within  his  own  memory  hanged  himself;  and  if  he  feels  not  something  like 
QPead  upon  him,  he  is  either  a  very  bold  man  or  a  very  unimaginative  one.  The  writer 
of  this  has  heard  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  British  army, 
*'*^)  ofteuer  than  once,  that  on  riding  one  night  past  an  old  churchyard  in  a  lonely  part 
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Of  calling  ahapcs,  and  beckwiing  diadtfua  dm*. 

And  aeiy  toqgnes  that  sjrllaUc^  men's  Bamei 

On  aandS)  and  ihotes^  and  desert  wflderncaKa. 

These  thooghts  maj  startle  well,  but  not  astoond 

The  yirtnoos  mind,  that  erer  walks  attended 

By  a  strong-siding  champion,  Consctcnoe,— 

O,  welcome,  poie-ejed  Faith ;  white-handed  Hope, 

Thou  hoTering  angd  girt  with  golden  wings  * ; 

And  thou,  nnUemish'd  form  of  Chastity  J I 

I  see  ye  Tiaibly,  and  now  beliere 

That  He,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill 

Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  Tei^eanee, 

Wonld  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were, 

To  keep  my  life  and  honoar  nnasssiTd.  "* 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  doud* 

Turn  forth  her  silyer  lining  on  the  night  ? 

I  did  not  err ;  there  does  a  ssble  dond 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  nighty 

And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove :  "** 

of  the  country,  a  wbite  phmntom  started  op  firom  among  the  gimTe-atoncs,  and  ativtcbed  a 
long  pole  skinny  hand  towards  the  bridle  of  his  hone.  A  pious  cjacnhidoia,  aad  the 
application  of  the  spor,  freed  him  from  all  danger ;  hat  it  waa  evident  that  be  tbooght  the 
s^^t  he  saw  was  of  the  other  world,  and  not  snpplied  by  his  iaaginatioa,  excited  into  a 
creative  fit  by  the  solemn  hoar  and  haunted  place. — C. 

▼  QfeaUing  shapes,  and  beekomnp  Madams  din,  && 
I  remember  these  superstitions,  which  arc  heie  findy  applied,  in  the  andcnt  Voyages  of 
Marco  Paolo  the  Venetian  :  he  is  speaking  of  the  vast  and  periloas  desert  of  iLop  in  Aas. 
**  Cemuntur  et  audiuntur  in  eo,  interdiu,  et  saepins  nocto,  damonom  Tarie  illusioocs : 
unde  yiatoribus  summe  cavendum  est,  ne  mnltnm  ab  invicrm  sdpsos  disaodent,  mot  afiqnii 
a  teigo  tese  diutius  impediat  :  alioquin,  quamprimum  propter  montes  et  callca  qaiipisni 
comitum  suonim  aspectum  perdiderit,  non  fiicile  ad  eos  penreniet :  nam  aadinntixr  ibt 
voces  dsmonam,  qui  solitarie  inccdentes  proprUs  appellant  nominibos,  voces  fii^entes 
illorum  quos  comitari  se  putant,  ut  a  recto  itinerc  abductos  in  pemiciem  deducanL.**— De 
Rcgionib.  OrientaL  1.  L  c  44. — T.  Warton. 

*  Sellable 
Pronounce  distinctly.     As  in  Ph.  Fletcher*s  *'  Poet.  Misc.*'  p  85.     *'  Yet  syllabled  ta 
flesh-speU'd  characters." — T.  Warton. 

'  Thou  hovering  at^fel,  girt  wUh  golden  leingt. 
Thus,  in  Shakspeare's  "  Lover's  Complaint,"  "  Which,  like  a  cherubim,  above  them 
hover'd.''  But  ** hovering"  is  here  applied  with  peculiar  propriety  to  the  angel  Hope,  in 
sight,  on  the  wing ;  and  if  not  approaching,  yet  not  flying  away  ;  still  sppesring.  Contem- 
plation soars  on  golden  wings,  '*  II.  Pens."  v.  5*2  :  and  we  have  that  *^  golden-wiii|ped 
host/'  in  the  "^  Ode  on  the  Death  of  an  Infant,"  st.  ix.— T.  Warton. 

7  And  thout  unblemUh^d  form  qfChoetUp  I  Sec 
In  the  same  strain,  Fletcher's  Shepherdess  in  the  soliloquy  just  cited  : — 

Then,  stronfest  Chastity. 
Bo  thou  ray  strongest  guard  ;  for  here  I*U  dwell 
In  opposition  against  fate  and  bell.— ^T.  Wabton. 

■  Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  s<^te  cloud,  Ao. 

These  lines  are  turned  like  that  verse  of  Ovid,  "  Fast.*'  lib.  v.  545  :  ''  Fallor  t  an  anns 
sonant?  non  fiUlimur  :  arma  sonabant." — HuRn. 

See  also  note  on  Eleg.  v.  5.  The  repetition,  arising  from  the  conviction  and  conftdcnoe 
of  an  unaccusing  conscience,  is  inimitably  beautiful.  When  all  succour  seems  to  be  lest. 
Heaven  uuezpectcdly  presents  the  silver  lining  of  a  sable  cloud  to  the  virtuous.— T. 
Wakton. 
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1  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers  %  but 
Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest, 
1 11  yenture ;  for  my  new-enliven  d  spirits 
Prompt  me :  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  off. 

8ON9. 
Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  livest  unseen  ^ 
Within  thy  aery  shell, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd'^  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  ^  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well ' ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair ' 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ? 
O,  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave  % 

Tell  me  but  where  •*, 
Sweet  queen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  sphere ' ! 

*  / cannot  hatloo  to  my  brothtrs,  &c. 
So  tbe  jailer's  daugliter  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  benighted  also  and  slonein  a  wood, 
whose  character  affords  one  of  the  finest  female  mad  scenes  in  our  language,  *^  Two  Noble 
KiQa."  a.  iii.  a.  2.     She  is  in  search  of  Palamon. 

I  cannot  halloo,  Ac. 

I  have  beard 
Strange  howls  thia  Uyelong  night,  Ac— T.  Warton. 

^  not  livett  un9een. 
So  Sjlreater,  <'  Du  Bartaa/*  p.  1210. 

Babbling  echo,  voice  of  vallies, 
Aierie  elfe  exempt  from  view.— Tono. 

«  Violet-tmbroider'd. 
Thia  is  a  beantHiil  compound  epithet,  and  the  combination  of  tlie  two  words  that  com- 
pose it,  natutal  and  easy. — Jos.  Warton. 

•*  Love-loru. 
Deprived  of  her  mate ;  as  <^  lasa-lom  "  in  the  *^  Tempest,"  a.  iv.  s.  2. — T.  Warton. 

*  Nightly  to  thee  her  iod  $ong  maurneth  wett. 
Compare  Vij^l,  "  Geoi^."  iv.  513. 

ilia 
Flet  nootem,  ramoque  sedans  miaerabile  carmen 
Intcgrat,  ±c*—Todd. 

'  A  gentle  pair. 
So  Fletcher,^' Faith.  Shop."  a.  i.  a.  1. 

A  gentle  pair 
Have  promiaed  equal  love.— T.  Warton. 

t  0,  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  tn  tomejloteery  cave. 
Here  ia  a  seeming  inaccuracy  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  :  hut  the  sense  being  hypothetical 
and  contingent,  we  will  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  "  shouldest  *'  before  "  have/'    A  verse  in  St. 
John  affords  an  apposite  illustration  :— ^*  If  thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou 
hast  hud  him,**  zx.  15.— T.  Warton. 

h  Tellmebutvohere, 
Mr.  Steevens  suggests  that  part  of  the  address  to  the  sun,  which  Southern  has  put  into 
the  nMmth  of  Oroonoko,  is  evidently  copied  from  this  passage  :— 

Or,  if  thy  sister  goddess  has  preferr'd 
Her  beauty  to  the  skies  to  be  a  star, 
O.  tell  me  where  she  shines.— T.  Warton. 

^  Daughter  0/ the  ephere. 
Milton  has  given  her  a  much  nobler  and  more  poetical  original  than  any  of  the  ancient 
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Cam,  Can  nj  mortal  mixture  of  earths  mould 
Breathe  aodi  dirine  cochaBtiii^  raTishmeiit^  ? 
Sore  aoaiethiDg  hi^  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  la^mes  mofes  the  Tocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  npon  the  wings 
Of  siknce,  thioogh  the  emptj-Tanlted  night. 
At  eTCfj  fidl  smoothing  the  imven-down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smiled !    I  haTv  oft  heard 
Mj  mother  Ciree  with  the  sirens  three  \ 
Amidsl  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiadea, 
Colling  their  potent  herbs,  and  balclnl  drags ; 
Who,  as  thej  song,  wonld  take  the  prisoned  sonl. 
And  lap  it  in  Elyaiam  *" :  Seylla  wept, 

mTthologista  :  be  ■upyiwM  bcr  to  owe  ber  flint  ezistnice  to  tbe  iwctbeisCioQ  of  tbe 
of  the  iphcm ;  in  conw^iiciiffe  of  which  he  had  jost  bdbre  cmlled  tho  horizon  ber  "  \ 
shell : "  and  from  the  ^oda,  like  other  cekatiai  bdng>  of  the  cjawici!  older,  ahe  came  dovii 
to  meow — Wabsuktov. 
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J  And  fiwt  ra9undinff  frmet  to  mO  Htmmm^t  < 

That  ia,  the  crace  of  their  heing  accompamed  with  an  echo.  The  goddeaa  Ecbo  was  of 
peeoliar  serrice  in  the  machinery  of  a  mask,  and  therefore  often  introduoed.^T.  Wabto!i. 

This  Alexandrine,  as  well  as  almost  all  the  Alexandrincsy  baa  a  magmflieent  awdl,  sad 
shows  that  Hilton  had  a  fine  lyrical  ear. 

k  Can  onjr  aiorfa/  mixtttrt  ^tttrWt  numid 
Breatkt  mdk  divine  enekamtimg  ravuksxnl  f 
This  was  plainly  personal.  Here  the  poet  arailed  himaelf  of  an  opportnnity  of  payiaf  a 
JQst  compliment  to  the  Toice  and  skill  of  a  real  songstress ;  jast  as  the  two  boys  are  com- 
plimented for  their  heaaty  and  elegance  of  figure :  and  af^erwafds,  the  stnins  that  *^  mi^t 
create  a  sonl  nnder  the  riha  of  death,**  are  brought  home,  and  found  to  be  tbe  voice  **  of 
my  most  honoured  Lady,"  ▼.  564.  where  tbe  real  and  aasomed  charscters  of  tbe  speaker 
are  blended. — T.  Wabtom. 

1  /  have  <i/l  heard 
Mp  wtoUUr  Ciree  with  tke  eimu  three,  dtc 
Originally  from  Orid,  *^  Metam."  zIt.  264.  of  Ciree  :— 

Nerridca,  Nymphaqne  sfanol,  que  Tellen  motia 
Nulla  trahunt  digitis,  neo  fila  scqnentU  duennt, 
Onunina  disponunt ;  qmrsosque  sine  ordfaie  floras 
Secemnnt  calathia,  Tsrissqne  cotorihus  herbaa. 
Ipsa,  quod  he  fiscinnt,  opus  exigit ;  ipsa  quid  usus 
Qonque  sit  in  folio,  quse  sit  oonoordia  mistis. 
NoTit ;  et  adrertens  pensas  ezamiuAt  herbas. 

Milton  calls  the  Naiades  (he  should  hare  said  Nereides)  *'  flowery-kirtlcd,**  bccanse  tbcy 
were  employed  in  collecting  flowers. — T.  Wamtom. 

"  WhOt  a*  thep  tung,  teould  take  the  priacn*d  mkI, 
And  lap  it  in  Elpeium. 
The  mcrroaidens  of  modem  tale  and  story  inherit  all  the  powers  of  tbe  airena  of  elaaac 
song :  tlicy  are  described  as  women  to  the  waist,  and  fair,  with  bright  eyes  ;  and  locks 
which  they  are  continually  braiding  :  nor  has  &ncy  hesitated  to  supply  them  with  small 
round  looking-glasses,  in  which  seamen  aver  they  are  fond  of  surreying  Uieir  cbarma.  The 
ports  below  tho  waves  may  be  given  up  to  the  imagination  ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  other^ 
wise  than  lovely ;  but  the  part  above,  the  glowing  words  of  poesy  have  been  ealled  in  to 
describe;  nor  has  any  poet  surpassed  in  description  the  loveliness  with  which  popular  bdicf 
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And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdia  mnrmnr'd  soft  applause " : 
Yet  ihey  in  pleasing  slnmber  Inll'd  Uie  sense, 
And  in  sweet  madness  robbM  it  of  itself  **; 
Bat  sQch  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  nerer  heard  till  now.— 1 11  speak  to  her. 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen.— Hail,  foreign  wonder  p  ! 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breeds 
Unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwell'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan ;  by  bless'd  song 
Forbidding  eveiy  bleak  unkindly  fag 
To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood  % 
Lad.  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise. 
That  18  addras'd  to  unattending  ears ; 
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hM  endowed  them.  One  of  those  Ma-maideni  haunted,  if  we  may  credit  the  district  legends, 
a  river  in  Galloway  :  the  charms  of  her  person  were  even  surpassed  hy  those  of  her  voice : 
the  first  verse  which  she  sung  caused  the  wild  birds  to  leave  their  nests,  nor  regard  their 
enemy  the  owl ;  at  the  seeond  verse,  the  fox  leaped  up  from  the  lamb  he  had  worried,  and 
wiping  his  bloody  lipa,  wondered  what  this  might  mean  ;  but  with  the  third  verse,  a  gallant 
young  bridegroom  was  so  bewitched,  that  he  left  his  bridsl  train,  and  approaching  too  close 
to  the  meimaiden,  was  seized  and  carried  into  one  of  her  sea-palaces,  and  never  more  re- 
turned  to  upper  air.  Other  legends,  both  Swedish  and  Scottish,  relate  similar  stories  of 
those  alluring  damea  :  one  of  their  lovers,  however,  contrived  by  stratagem  to  escape  from 
'*  coral  cave?  and  beds  of  pearl,"  and  was  heard  to  declare,  that  lovely  as  the  sea-maidens 
were,  they  had  a  maritime  savour  about  them  which  was  anything  but  ambrosial. — C. 

n  Scplta  wept. 
And  ehUi  her  barking  wives  {nto  attention. 
And /ell  Charpbdi*  murmured  tqft  applause, 
Silina  Tulicns,  of  a  Sidlian  shepherd  tuning  his  reed,  «Bell.  Pun."  ziz.  467:— 
*'  Scyllsri  tacuere  canes ;  stetit  atra  Charybdis."— T.  Warton. 

The  *'  barking  waves,*'  it  must  be  added,  are  from  Yiigil,  <'  Xn.**  vii.  588,  "multis 
cuvumlatnntibaa  nndis.**— Tooo. 

o  And  in  sweet  madness  robb*d  it  ofitself,  &c. 
Compare  Shak^)eaie,  *^  Winter's  Tale,"  a.  and  s.  ult  :— 

O  sweet  Paulina  I 
Bfake  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together ; 
Mo  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.— Tonn. 

P  Hailt  foreign  wonder  / 
Thns  Fletcher,  <*  Faith.  Shop."  a.  v.  s.  1 .     But  perhaps  our  author  had  an  unpercdved 
retrospect  to  the  **  Tempest,*'  a.  i.  s.  2  :— 

Fer,  Most  sure  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend ! 

My  prime  request, 

Whleh  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder  I 
If  yon  be  maki  or  no  ?->T.  WAaroN. 

4  Comns's  address  to  the  liady,  from  ▼.  265,  to  the  end  of  this  line,  is  in  a  very  high 
style  of  classicsl  gallantry.  As  Cicero  says  of  Plato*s  language,  that  if  Jupiter  were  to 
spieak  Greek,  he  would  speak  as  Plato  has  written ;  so  we  may  say  of  this  language  of 
Milton,  that,  if  Jupiter  were  to  speak  English,  he  would  express  himself  in  this  manner. 
The  passage  is  exceedingly  beautiful  in  every  respect ;  but  all  readers  of  taste  will  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  style  of  it  is  much  raised  by  the  expression  '*  unless  the  goddess,"  an  ellip- 
tical expression,  unususl  in  our  language,  though  common  enough  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
But  if  we  were  to  fill  it  up,  and  say,  **  unless  thou  beest  the  goddess; "how  flat  and  insipid 
would  it  make  the  composition,  compared  with  what  it  is ! — Loan  Monbodoo. 
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CriL    ^VSR  ^3lf7  if  JHSLT-  P  "■"■    «r  TOCtkfol  UoOD  "  ? 

CiOTL  T'«q  aura.  2 
I  flpr  t^eoL  xncksr  « 
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'  H<»»  >  ax  3ii-3=ini  if  StM»  sttts  rt  :air  Greek  tiipJiii,  «Wrt  tibe  dnlopM  fn- 
«iw6»  17  rvncint  sotc  sdsmpo.  a  «aafi»  '«^ev  >^ne  &Z.meii  «•  ckL  TW  Greeks,  doobtless 
''.\z%i  X  r^gjt  TV  iL«  MTt  T^  caJornr :  »  =  ^  cae  «€  tlv  f&Bactmstks  of  tbe  Greek 
<dna!a.  '.  -•«  3an=i:  csi^'Tu?.  Sir  mr  » .nji  |«cs.  lanMafteiT  isad  of  tlic  Greek  txagcdics» 
tA  ^^'-rr.  -Ji^  lerT-^ar'-T :  tn.^  iif  ^-aopEie  Wtct  a  W  n^cr  ifws.  tkov  banc  no  iiwfinrr  cf 


Here  )fr.  Sr^pM^^  jfei»t»i<d  v;.a  se.  ^231  t^i«^  i»  a  £9exntt  n  miw  from  afatt  ibe  W 
M»{n:««i  bef'vce^  t.  1  s«  ;— **  To  ksa^  Be  Wcrie^,^  At.     TVer  B%|kt  ki«v  left  her  00  both 

,  Tbe  wor4^f«rrftan,''a«l««aMriTaM4mtbe  Ka9eaC|iir«CBt,bi^^ 

lywt,**  b.  X.  10i4-— T.  Wabtos. 

I  ■  Wert  aU9  tfmtmm:^  prwwte,  «r  ^omOifkl  Um*  9 

t^  Were  tker  foonf  men,  or  smpim^ ?   *~  Piune**  it  pcrfecdoB.    "  Natuv  brre  asatonM 

i'     M  10  ber  prime,"  '*  Par.  Lost,"  b.  t.  *29S.    Apdn,  k  nL  616 : — 

'  And  oov  «  rtripUns  chcrab  he 

Not  of  tfac  prime.  Ae  ~T.  Wi 


V  TVi'r  nfaapr'tf  lipt. 
Tlie  ODpleBiAnt  epithet "  oniuorM"  hof  one  modi  like  it  m  the  ^  Tempcit,'*  a.  ii.  a.  5 : — 

tainea-boncbino 
Are  ron^  and  laaoatble.— T.  Wabsqs. 

V  WluU  time  ih0  Ubcur'd  9X 
In  kie  loom  traaufmm  ike/mmnt  came. 
TIte  notetion  of  time  i«  in  the  paetond  manner,  ai  in  \ag,  *^EcL"  ii.  66.mnd  Hor. 
"Od.'*iiuri.41.-NKWToii. 

^  And  the  twihk*d  hedger  at  hit  tupper  miL 
The  ^  iwink'd  hodger*i  rapper  *'  is  from  nature  :  and  "  hedgrr/'  a  word  new  in  foetir, 
although  of  common  uie,  hu  a  good  eflleet.     **  Swink'd  '*  if  tired,  fatigued — T.  W4aToa. 
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Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  stood  : 

I  took  it  for  a  faery  vision 

Of  some  gay  crsatures  of  the  element ', 

That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 

And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds  ^    I  was  awe-struck, 

And,  as  1  pass'd,  1  worshipp'd ;  if  those  you  seek, 

It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heaven. 

To  help  you  find  them. 

Lad,  Gentle  villager. 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  placed 

Cam,  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point  •. 

Lad.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose, 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star>light, 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art. 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  feet. 

Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dmgle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side\ 

f  ThetlemenU 
In  the  north  of  England  this  term  is  still  mtuie  use  of  for  the  sky Thybr. 

■  And  ptaff  in  the  plighted  cloudt. 

The  luitre  of  Milton's  brilliant  imagery  is  half  obscnied,  while  "  plighted  "  remains 
nnezplained.  We  are  to  understand  the  braided  or  embroidered  cloads  ;  in  which  certain 
airy  elemental  beings  are  most  poetically  supposed  to  sport,  thus  producing  a  variety  of 
tianaient  and  daziling  colours,  as  our  author  says  of  the  sun,  *»  Par.  Lost,"  b.  iv.  596. 

Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 
The  cloads  that  on  his  western  throne  attend. 
It  it  obviem  to  obvcrve  that  the  modem  word  is  "plaited.'* — T.  Wartoh. 

Vlflone  of  the  kind  intimated  by  the  poet  were  not  uncommon  in  other  days.  It  is  ro. 
lated,  that  a  traveller,  happening  to  be  both  hungry  and  benighted  among  the  pastoral  hills 
of  the  Border,  resolved  to  quit  the  road  on  which  he  was  walking,  and  follow  a  little  stream 
or  brook  which  he  knew  would  conduct  hira  soon  to  some  shepherd*s  hut  or  furm-housc : 
the  moon  was  up;  the  night  was  quiet  and  clear;  no  other  sound  save  that  of  the  stream 
was  to  be  heard.  On  entering  a  liule  glen,  he  was  startled  to  see  a  green  table  placed 
acroM  the  rivulet ;  and  botb  his  eyes  and  his  sharpened  sense  of  smell  told  him  that  it  was 
furnished  with  meat  and  wine.  He  stood  and  gazed  :  the  plates  were  of  silver,  the  cups  of 
gold ;  the  meat  seemed  savoury,  and  the  wine  scented  all  the  air.  He  could  not  for  his 
heart  resist  the  temptation ;  but  he  bad  the  grace,  before  he  began,  to  say,  "  With  your 
leave,  good  folk  :'*  the  words  were  not  well  oat  of  his  mouth,  till  fairies  started  up  all 
around  the  table:  one  helped  him  to  meat;  another  to  wine;  while  a  third,  equally 
courteous,  filshioncd  a  good  strong  steady  chair  out  of  a  mushroom  for  his  accommodation. 
At  parting,  they  bestowed  a  cup  on  him  of  a  miraculous  make,  for  it  was  ever  full  of  wine, 
let  the  drinker  be  ever  so  drouthy.  It  continued  in  the  family,  till  a  guest,  more  devout 
than  ordinary,  proceeded  to  ask  God*s  blessing  on  the  liquor ;  when  the  cup  became  in  an 
instant  dry,  and,  it  is  said,  continued  so.  ~C. 

•  Due  west  it  rieetA'wn  thU  ihrubby  point 
Milton  had  perhaps  a  predilection  for  the  west,  from  a  similar  bat  more  picturesque  in- 
formation in  <*  As  you  Like  It,"  a.  iv.  s.  i. 

West  of  this  plaoe,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom,  dtcv— T.  WAaroiv. 

^  Dingle,  or  buMhp  dell  nfthii  wild  wood. 

And  every  boekp  bourn  from  tide  to  side,  dte. 

The  word  **  dingle**  is  still  in  use,  and  signifies  a  valley  between  two  steep  hills. 

**  Dimble  "  is  the  same  word.     A  **  bourn,"  the  sense  of  which  in  this  passage  has  never 

been  explained  with  precision,  properly  signifies  here,  a  winding,  deep,  and  narrow  valley, 

with  a  rivulet  at  the  bottom.     In  the  present  instance,  the  declivities  are  interspersed  with 
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Bat  loval 

Tin 
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Andtnaitkj 

Whhmaoky 

Aadeonrtsof 

Aadjvt 

I  emiot  be,  Alt  I  ahoold 

Eje  me,  bloi'd 

To  my  pioyotLimd  itBOiigtii  !- 

Emttrtkg  Tw» 

Z/.  H^.  Ummiffie',  ye  frrnt  stars;  md  thou,  frir  moon, 
Tfast  wom'st  to  loTe  the  tnreller  s  benison  % 
Sloop  thy  pale  Tinge  Haam^  an  amber  dood ', 
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trees  and  bmbcs.  This  lort  orTalkrComMkBevfiPDm  **^Bde  toade:**  beknevboCbtbe 
oppoute  ii<les  or  lids'*!  ""^  bi'  co—e^tntly  tnvcDcd  the  infeoaM&te  space.  Sac^ 
sitoations  have  no  other  naae  in  the  nest  of  EBfland  sS  tbis  4bj.  Ib  tks  naste  and  open 
eoontiies,  booms  aie  the  grand  sepaiatioiis  or  dinaoos  of  one  part  of  the  covBtty  firoa 
another,  and  are  natmal  Ihnita  of  distiicts  and  pamhn  :  for  boom  is  siaply  noduag 
than  a  boimdarj^-^T.  Wabtsk. 


Fber.Qa.' 


«  Amd  eomrU  ^pwitutM, 

Mr.  SjmpsoB  pcrceired  with  me  that  this  is  pbunly  taken  from 
Ti.  i.  1. 

Of  coort,  K  siHns,  nan  wai  tiskj  do  can. 
For  that  it  there  moot  aaetii  to 


'*  Muffle ''  wss  not  so  low  a  word  as  at  present.     Drajton,  **  Heroic.  G^ist.*'  yoL  L 
p.  251,  of  night:— 

And  in  thick  Tmpoan  mnflto  vp  tlie  world.— T.  WAannt. 

See  slso  Shskspesn,  **  Borneo  and  Juliet,^  a.  t.  s.  3.     "  MnfBe  ne^  nigbt,  awhile." 

— Tooo. 

•  TlUU  w&nfit  to  love  Ou  trawdUv't  hmiaam^ 
Mr.  Ricbazdfon  and  Mr.  Thjer  here  law  with  me,  that  there  was  an  aUan«i  to  Spenser, 
"  Faer.  Qo."  iiL  i.  43. 

As  when  fkyre  CTynthla,  in  darkaome  night. 

Is  in  a  BoyODS  elood  enraloped, 

Where  she  may  Undo  the  sobatance  thin  and  li^^ 

Breakes  forth  her  silTer  beamrs,  and  her  bright  head 

DiKoren  to  the  world  diacomilted ; 

Of  the  poors  trayeller  that  went  astn^. 

With  thousand  blessbigs  she  is  heried^-Niwrov. 

'  Stoop  Ihy  pale  vitage  through  -an  ambtr  Ooud, 
8eo«*ll.Feni."T.  71. 

And  oit,  as  if  hen  head  she  bow'd. 
Stooping  through  a  fleeey  olond. — ^Todd. 
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And  disiiiherit  Chaos',  that  reigns  here 

In  donble  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades ;  "' 

Or,  if  yonr  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 

With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper. 

Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker  hole 

Of  some  day  habitation,  visit  us  ^ 

With  thy  long-leyel'd  rule  of  streaming  light  * ;  **** 

And  thou  shalt  be  our  star  of  Arcady, 

Or  Tyrian  cynosure^. 

See,  Br.  Or,  if  our  eyes 

Be  barr'd  that  happiness,  might  we  but  hear 
The  folded  flocks*^  penn*d  in  their  wattled  cotes. 
Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten  stops,  *** 

Or  wliistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
Count  the  night  watches  to  his  feathery  dames,  , 

'Twould  be  some  solace  yet,  some  little  cheering. 
In  this  dose  dungeon  of  innumerous  ^  boughs. 
But,  O,  that  hapless  virgin,  our  lost  sister ! 
Where  may  she  wander  now,  whither  betake  her 
From  the  chill  dew,  among  rude  burs  and  thistles  ? 
Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now. 
Or  'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Leans  her  unpillow'd  head,  fraught  with  sad  fears. 
What,  if  in  wUd  amassement  and  afifright ; 
Or,  while  we  speak,  within  the  direful  grasp 
Of  savage  hunger,  or  of  savage  heat  ? 

£1.  Br,  Peace,  brother ;  be  not  over-exquisite 
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r  DUinherit  Chaoi. 
Tbis  ezprestion  should  be  uiimadverted  upon,  as  hyperbolical  and  bombast,  and  akin  to 
that  in  Scribleras,  "  Mow  my  beard," — Jos.  Warton. 

>>  VUltui.ito. 
See  **  Pu-.  Lost,"  b.  H.  398.     *'  Not  unvisited  of  heaven's  fair  light :"  and  St.  Luke, 
i.  78.     **  The  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  Tiiited  us." — T.  Warton. 

1  Long'leveTd  ntU  ofitreaming  liffht* 
The  son  is  said  to  "  level  his  evening  nys/'  '*  Par.  Lost,*'  b.  iv.  543.»T.  Warton. 

J  Our  *tar  of  Ar^idy, 
Or  Tifrian  epnoture. 
Our  greater  or  lesser  bear-star.  Cnlisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  was 
el»nged  into  the  greater  bear,  called  also  Helice,  and  her  son  Areas  into  the  lesser,  called  also 
Cynoaun,  by  observing  of  which  the  Tynans  and  Sidonians  steered  their  course,  as  the 
Greeian  mariners  did  by  the  other.  See  Ovid,  *<Fast."  iii.  107.  and  Yal.  Flaccus, 
•*  Argon.**  L  17. — NawTow. 

k  The  folded  Jlocks,  fte. 
Compare^  as  Mr.  Warton  directs,  '*  Par.  Lost,"  b.  iv.  185.    And  see  the  notes  on 
MOtoa's  *'  EpiUphinm  Damonis,"  ver.  140.— Todd. 

1  Innumeroue, 
**  Innumerous "  is  uncommon.     But  see  **Par.  Lost,"  b.  vii.  455.    '*  Innumerous 
living  cieatuTcs."     The  expression,  **  innumerous  boughs,"  has  been  adopted  in  Pope's 
Odyssey. — ^T.  Wartow. 

■  Exquisite, 
"  Exquisite  "  was  not  now  uncommon  in  its  more  original  signification.    Beaumont  and 
Fletcher, "^little  Fr.  Law.'*  a.  v.  s.  1. 

They  are  exquisite  in  mlsohleL—T  Warton. 
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To  cast  the  fashion  of  unoertam  evils  " :  ^ 

For  grant  they  be  so,  whfle  they  rest  unknown  % 

What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 

And  run  to  nxeet  what  he  would  moat  avoid  ? 

Or  if  they  be  but  falae  alarma  of  fear. 

How  bitter  is  such  self-delusion !  ^' 

I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek, 

Or  so  unprincipled  in  Virtue  s  book, 

And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  boaoms  ever, 

As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 

(Not  being  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not  P)  *^ 

Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts. 

And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light  %  though  sun  and  moon 

Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk ;  and  Wisdom  s  self  ^* 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude'; 

Whero^  with  her  best  nurse.  Contemplation  % 

She  plumes  her  feathers  \  and  lets  grow  her  wingB> 

B  To  east  the/athion  (^f  uncertain  tviU. 
A  metaphor  taken  from  the  founder's  art. — )¥arburton. 

Rather  from  astrology,  aa  *<  to  citt  a  nativity.**     The  meaning  is  to  predict,  prrflfQvt, 
compute,  &c. — T.  Wartok. 

*  This  line  ohscuret  the  thought,  and  loada  the  ezprearion.    It  had^boen  better  oat,  » 
any  one  may  see  by  reading  the  passage  without  it. —  Warburtom* 

r  At  that  the  tingle  titant  (flight  and  ncite 
(Not  being  in  danger^  at  I  trutt  the  it  net). 
A  profound  critic  cites  the  entire  context,  as  containing  a  beautiful  example  of  Mtlton** 
using  the  parenthesis,  a  figure  which  he  has  frequently  used  with  grrat  effect. — ^^  Onpa 
and  Prog,  of  Language,"  b.  W.  p.  ii.  toI.  iii.  p.  76.  Some  perhaps  may  think  this  beaanr 
quite  accidental  and  undesigned.  A  parenthesis  is  often  thrown  in  for  the  sake  of  rsplaaa* 
tion,  after  a  passage  is  written. — T.  Warton . 

4  Virtue  eouid  tee  to  do  ukat  Virtue  motUd 
By  her  own  radiant  light. 
It  has  been  noticed  by  many  criUcs,  that  this  noble  sentiment  was  inspired  from  Speimr. 
«'  Faerie  Qucene,''  i.  i.  12  :— 

Vertue  gives  herselfe  light  through  darknease  fbr  to  wado. 
But  may  not  Jonson  here  be  also  noticed,  who,  in  his  Blask,  "  Pleasure  recoocilcd  to 
Virtue/*  (to  which  I  have  Tentured  to  assign  other  allusions  in  ^^Comoa,")  »7i  ^ 
Virtue ; — 

She,  she  it  is  in  darknesse  shines ; 

*Tis  she  that  still  herself  refines. 

By  her  own  light  to  eTery  eye^ — ^Todd. 

r  O/l  teeke  to  tteut  retired  tciUtude. 
Fur  the  same  uncommon  use  of  ''seek/'  Mr.  Bowie  cites  Bale's  ** Exaauoacren  of 
A.  Askew,"  p.  24.  "  Hath  not  he  moche  uede  of  helpe  who  aeekeih  to  soche  a  auigeoa?'* 
8o  also  in  Isaiah,  si.  10.  **  To  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek."— T.  Wartox. 

*  ITer  hftt  nurttt  ContemphiUon. 
In  Sidney's  '*  Arcadia,*'  Solitude  is  tlie  nurse  of  Contemplation,  b.  i.  p.  31 »  edit.  1€74. 
'*  Such  contemplation,  or  more  excellent,  I  enjoy  in  solitariness ;  and  my  solitariness  is 
perchance  the  nurse  of  these  contemplations."— Dunstsr. 

*  She  plumet  herfeathert. 
I  believe  the  true  reading  to  be  "  prunes,"  which  Lawes  ignonntly  altered  to"  pl«w«s«*' 
afterwards  imperceptibly  continued  in  the  poet's  own  edition.     To  '*  prune  wioga,"  »  ^ 
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That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all-to  ruffled  °,  and  sometimes  impair  d. 
He,  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  in  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day ' : 
But  he,  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Himself  is  his  own  duugeon  \ 

Sec,  Br.  'Tis  most  true, 

That  Musing  Meditation  most  afiects 
The  pensive  secresy  of  desert  cell. 
Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  herds, 
And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate-house  ' ; 
For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds, 
His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  dish, 
Or  do  his  gray  hairs  any  violence  ? 
But  Beauty ',  like  the  fair  He&perian  tree 
Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon  watch  with  unenchanted  eye  % 
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imoothe,  or  wt  them  ia  ofder,  when  ruffled :  for  this  is  the  leafding  idea.   Spenser,  "  Faer. 

Qtt."  n.  iii.  36  :— 

She  'gins  her  feathers  fonle  disfigured 

Proudly  to  pnjne.^T.  Warton. 

^  Were  aO-to  r^fiUtL 

So  read  as  in  editiom  1 637,  1 641^  ao^  1673.  Not  too,  nimis.  "  All-to,*'  or  "  al-to," 
is  entirely.  See  Tjrwfaitt's  Glossary,  Chaucer,  y.  To.  And  Upton^s  Glossary,  Spenser, 
V.  jtU»  Various  instances  occur  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and  in  later  writers.  The  cor- 
nipdoQ,  supposed  to  be  an  emendation,  ''all  too  ruffled,' '  began  with  Tickell,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  our  old  language,  and  has  been  continued  by  Fenton,  and  Dr.  Newton. 
Toiuon  has  the  true  reading,  in  1695,  and  1705. — T.  Wartok. 

See  Judges  is.  53  : — **  And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  mill-stone  upon  Abimelech*s 
Iwad,  and  all-to  brake  his  skull : "  for  so  it  should  be  printed.  Some  editions  of  the  Bible 
corruptly  read,  **  all  to  break,**  placing  the  rerb  improperly  in  the  infinitive  mood. — Todd. 

*  H€  that  hoi  light  within  his  <nen  clear  breast. 
May  til  in  the  centre^  and  enjoy  bright  day. 
8o,  in  his  ••  Prose  Works,**  i.  217,  edit.  1698  :-— **  The  actions  of  just  and  pious  men 
do  not  darken  in  their  middle  course ;  but  Solomon  tells  us,  they  are  as  the  shining  light, 
tW  thinetli  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." — Todd. 

^  Himuifit  his  own  dungeon.. 
In  **'  Samson  Agonistes,**  ▼.  155,  the  Chorus  apply  this  solemn  and  forcible  expression 
to  the  captive  and  afflicted  hero  : — 

Thou  art  become  (O  worst  imprisonment !) 
The  dungeon  of  thyself.— Tooo. 

X  And  tits  as  sqfe  as  in  a  seneUe-house. 
Not  many  years  after  this  was  written,  Milton*s  friends  showed  that  the  safety  of  a  senate- 
Itottsc  was  not  inviolable ;  but,  when  the  people  torn  legislators,  what  place  is  safe  from  the 
tamalts  of  innovation,  and  the  insults  of  disobedience  ? — T.  Warton. 

7  But  beaulyt  fto. 
These  sentiments  are  heightened  from  the  ''  Faithful  Shepherdess,*'  a.  i.  s.  1  : — 

Can  such  beauty  be 
Safe  in  its  own  guard,  and  not  drawe  the  eye 
Of  him  that  passeth  on,  to  greedy  gaze,  &a— T.  Warton. 

■  With  unsTuhanted  eye. 
That  is,  which  cannot  be  enchanted.     Here  is  more  flattery  ;  but  certainly  such  as  was 
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jxtttlr  4«)e,  wad  'viutA.  an 

r,  'iic; 
dt^At  vL^h  U«  iritTBal  pA  winmii  «f  «i^ 

•tie  «f  t>j«  itxterim  fitndf  va 

Utter  timet  carried  thk  wn 

thtMf  Mtid  etfmmzxtdtd  fai»  wfirit  to  keep 

tt^rmed  1041  ukeri  bj  Robert  Brace,  C«sjb,  viio  m 

be  ftuuk  io  one  of  the  dec|Mst  pools  of  ike  Nitk,  vkick  ia  tkoce  ^t» 

wmlU.     Timei  of  peace  retomedy  and  a  direr 

wlien  he  deacended  to  the  bottoB  of  tke  pool,  be  fbaad,  it  ia  aaad,  a 

of  the  trcaaure-cbeat,  wbo  not  onlj  aeeined  di^oacd  to  eonteat  tke 

vrraioD  of  tbe  Icf^end  aven,  actually  held  a  knmaB 

mouth  gaped  wbtfull/  for  m  third.    Two  diYen,  it 

and  fkiled;  nor  did  the  third  and  last 


t» 

doae  bjlheostle 

fee  the  gold;  kvt 

tbebd 

'y  hot,  aa  OUT 

pnw,  aad  vitk  hit 

had  tzied  the  adTcntnie  hefoiv. 


•  And  i€t  a  H»ffU  hOpUu 
RoMlind  afguet  tn  the  aame  manoery  in  **  Aa  700  like  It,**  a.  i.  a.  3  : — 

Alaal  whatdansvwiUHbeloiia, 

Malda  aa  we  are,  to  traTd  forth  ao  flv! 

Beauty  proToketh  thierca  aooner  than  gold.— T.  Waasmr. 

^  Fef,  fokereonegiuilpeiae,  Aft. 

^  BonI  aniroi  proprium  est  in  dabiia  meliofa  iopponere,  donee  probetur  in  contiaiiniB.*' 
Mat  Paris,  **  HUt/^  p.  774._Bowlb. 

*  And  gladly  banUh  agwial  tntpicion. 
Alliiditig  probably,  In  the  epithet,  to  Bpenser'a  deicription  of  Suspicion,  ia  his  tfaak  of 
Cupid,  «•  Faery  Queen,"  iii.  xii.  15  :— 

For  he  was  foul,  ni^faronred,  and  grin. 

Under  his  eye*browa  looking  still  ascanaflft— Tmywu 
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As  yon  imagine ;  sbe  has  a  hidden  strength,  *^* 

Which  you  remember  not. 

See,  Br,  What  hidden  strength, 

Unless  the  strength  of  Heaven,  if  you  mean  that  ? 

EL  Br.  I  mean  thai  too,  but  yet  a  hidden  strength. 
Which,  if  Heaven  gave  it,  may  be  term'd  her  own  : 
'Tis  Chastity,  my  brother.  Chastity  :  ♦" 

She,  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  complete  steel ; 
And,  like  a  qnivex^d  nymph  with  arrows  keen  **, 
May  trace  hoge  forests  %  and  unharbourd  heaths, 
Infamous  hills  ^,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 
Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity  i^, 
No  savage  fierce,  bandite,  or  mountaineer**. 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity : 
Yea,  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades, 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  ^  majesty, 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 
Some  say,  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night  ^ 
In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen  ^, 

'  Andt  like  a  quivered  nmnpk  with  arrow  keen. 
I  make  no  doubt  bat  Milton  in  this  pcuwage  had  his  eye  upon  Spenser^B  Belpboebe,  vrhaae 
cbaneter,  anna,  and  manner  of  life  perfectly  corretpond  with  thia  description. — Thybr. 

'  Map  trace  kuffe/oresU,  ftc. 
Shakapeare*!  Oberon,  as  Mr.  Bowie  observea,  would  breed  his  child-knight  to  "  trace 
the  fbreate  wild,"  <*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'  a.  ii.  s.  3.     In  Jonson's  ''  Masques,''  a 
Wry  tajs,  vol.  y.  '206 : — 

Only  we  are  free  to  trace 

All  his  grounds,  as  he  to  chaae.~T.  Warton. 

'  Infamous  kiUe. 
Horaee,  **  Od.**  i.  iii.  20  :— "  Infames  scopulos,"  as  Dr.  Newton  observes.    P.  Fletcher, 
in  his  **  Pise.  Ed."  published  in  1633,  has  '*  infamous  woods  and  downs.*' — Tono. 

r  Wkere,  ihrougk  tke  sacred  raps  cfCkastitp^  &o. 
See  Fletcher, ''  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  a.  i.  s.  1.— T.  Wartom. 

k  Mountaineer. 
A  mountaineer  seems  to  have  conveyed  the  idea  of  something  very  savage  and  ferodous. 
In  the  •«  Tempest,*'  a.  iil  s.  3  :— 

Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dewlapp'd  like  bulls  ? 

In  "  Cymbelinc,"  a.  iv.  s.  2  :— 

Who  call'd  me  traitor,  monntaineer.^T.  Warton. 

i  Unblench*d. 
Unblinded,  nnconfonnded. — Warton. 

J  Some  sapt  no  evil  tkinp  that  walks  bp  night. 
Milton  had  Shakspeare  in  his  head,  "  Hamlet,"  a.  i.  s.  1  :— 

Some  say.  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  oomes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated — 
But  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  walks  abroad. 

Another  tvpentition  is  ushered  in  with  the  same  form  in  "  Paradise  Lost,'*  b.  x.  675. 
And  the  same  form  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  .physical  effects  of  Adam's  fall^  b.  x. 
668. — T.  WsRiox. 

^  Tn/(^  or  fire,  bp  lake  or  moorish /en^  Jkc. 
Milton  here  had  his  eye  on  the  "  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  a.  i.     He  has  borrowed  the 
sentiment,  hot  raised  and  improved  the  diction  : — 
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Blue  meagre  hag,  or  atubbom  unlaid  ghoat 

That  breaks  his  magick  chains  at  corfea  time ',  " 

No  goblin,  or  swart  fiieiy  of  the  mine% 

I  hate  heard  (my  mothor  told  it  ma. 
And  now  I  do  beliere  it)  if  I  keep 
My  Tirgin  flower  nncropt,  pare,  diaete^  and  fair. 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  faiiy,  elfe,  or  fleod. 
Satyr,  or  otiier  power  that  hoimta  the  giOTca, 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  Tafn  lUaaion 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  flree ; 
Or  Toioes  calling  me,  ftc—Nawroir. 

1  SiuUwm  mmaidifkost 
T%at  breaks  his  magick  dtains  al  eur/eu  time. 
An  unlaid  ghost  was  among  the  most  vexatioos  plagues  of  the  world  of  ^irits.    It  is 
one  of  the  evils  deprecated  at  Fldele^s  grave,  in  **  Cjmbeline,**  a.  iv.  a.  2 :— > 

No  ezorciser  harm  thee. 

Nor  no  witohcnft  charm  OMe^ 

Ghoet  unlaid  forbear  thee ! — ^T.  Wabtox. 

That  Milton  looked  with  learned  eyes  on  the  superstitious  helicfe  which  he  wroafht  iate 
his  verse,  these  lines  bear  proof,  but  his  learning  adorned  rather  than  oppreased  pofmlar 
fiction  :  the  homed  and  hoofed  fiend  of  Gothic  Iwlief  became  in  his  hands  a  sort  of  infcnksl 
Apollo  :  the  witch  who  drained  cows  dry,  shook  ripe  com,  and  sunk  Tcatnroas  boats^ 
grew  with  him  ^  a  blue  meagre  hag,**  a  description  which  inspired  the  pencil  of  Foseli. 
The  *^  midnight  hags**  of  British  belief  suffered  a  sore  change  in  their  persons  doriaf  ^ 
course  of  time.  When  we  first  hear  of  them,  instead  of  dl  being  **  beldames  aald  and 
droll,**  they  counted  in  their  ranks  much  youth  and  beauty;  miuac  and  danctag  made  a  |«rt 
of  their  entertainments ;  nor  did  they  hesitate  to  mount  their  rsgweed  nags ;  and,  p*tkiag 
up  some  handsome  and  wandering  youth  by  the  way,  carry  him  with  them ;  and  inidaus; 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  love  and  wine,  set  him  down  on  Mount  Caacaaua,  and  let  him 
find  his  way  back  to  Plinlimmon  or  Shehallion  as  he  best  could.  The  witchea  of  UtUf 
days  were  all  old,  withered,  unlovely,  and  repulsive  ;  their  pranks,  too,  were  of  a  low  order, 
and  their  spells  easily  averted.  A  wand  of  moontain-ash  protected  a  whole  herd  of  eowi ; 
a  neck-band  of  the  red  berries  of  the  same  tree  was  a  full  security  to  the  wearer;  nar, 
devout  and  skilful  people  retaliated  upon  them,  and  made  them  suffer  greater  miseries  than 
they  were  able  to  inflict.~-C. 

■  Sveari  faery  t^fVu  mine^ 

In  the  Gothic  system  of  pneumatology,  mines  were  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  varioos 
sorts  of  spirits.     See  Glaus  Magnus's  chapter  "  De  MetoUicis  Dsemonibus,  Hist.  Gent 
Septentrional."  In  an  old  translation  of  Lavateras  ""  De  Spectris  et  Lemuribus/'  »  the  fal- 
lowing passage : — "  Pioners  or  diggers  for  metall  do  affirme,  that  in  many  mines  there  ^peare    I 
straunge  shapes  and  spirites,  who  are  apparelled  like  vnto  the  loboren  in  the  pit.     These    | 
wander  vp  and  downe  in  caues  and  underminings,  and  seeme  to  beaturre  themaelree  in  all    i 
kinde  of  labor ;  as,  to  digge  after  the  veine,  to  carrie  together  the  oare,  to  put  into  baekctta*    . 
and  to  turn  the  winding  wheele  to  draw  it  vp,  when  in  very  deed  they  do  nothingo  lease,** 
&c.— ''  Gf  Ghostes  and  Spirites  walking  by  night,**  &c.  Loud.  1572.  ch.  zvi.  p.  73.    And    > 
hence  we  see  why  Mil  ton  gives  this  species  of  fairy  a  swarthy  or  dark  complexion. — ^T.  WaaTox. 

The  tme  British  goblin,  called  elsewhere  by  Milton  the  "  lubbar  fiend,**  and  by  the 
Scotch  poets  the  **  billie-blin ''  or  "  brownie,"  is  a  sort  of  dradging  domestic  fiend,  slightly    ' 
inclined  to  work  mischief  on  sluttish  housemaids  and  lazy  hinds,  but  not  at  all  disftoaed  to 
injure  virgins,  or  harm  the  good  and  the  industrious.     Indeed  the  main  business  of  the      i 
brownie  seems  to  have  been  to  watch  over  the  flocks,  the  crops,  and  the  fortanea  of  the      ' 
house  to  which  he  was  attached.     He  has  been  known  to  reap  a  twenty-acre  field  of  con 
between  twilight  and  dawn,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  astonishing  the  reapers,  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  shaken  by  the  wind.     Milton  himself  ascribes  to  him  the  power  of 
thrashing  as  much  grain  at  a  time  as  ten  day-labourers  could  do ;  and  tradition  ssya, 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  a  drowsy  domestic  was  unwilling  to  ride  and  bring  the  midwifr 
for  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  brownie  mounted  the  saddled  horse,  brought  the  dame  with 
supernatural  haste,  and  finished  his  excursion  by  flogging  the  lazy  men^  with  the  into-     ■ 
bitted  bridle  till  he  cried  for  mercy.     The  elfin  page  of  Scott  is  a  more  elegant  sort  ot 
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Hath  hartful  power  o'er  true  Virginity. 

Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 

Antiquity  from  the  old  schoolB  of  Greece 

To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity  ?  **^ 

Hence  *  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 

Fair  aQver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 

Wherewith  she  tamed  the  brinded  lioness 

And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  naught 

The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid  ° ;  gods  and  men  ^ 

Fear  d  her  stem  frown,  and  she  was  queen  of  the  woods. 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield. 

That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin. 

Wherewith  she  freezed  her  foes  to  oongeal*d  stone. 

But  rigid  looks  I*  of  chaste  austerity,  *^ 

And  noble  grace  that  dashM  brute  violence*) 

With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  ? 

So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity. 

That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacky  her%  *^ 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt ; 

And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision. 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear ' ; 

brownie  ;  but  tradition  always  represents  the  latter  as  a  solitary  creature,  thai  shuns  the 
Mght  of  man,  and  of  whom  only  one  glimpse  in  twenty  years  could  be  obtained  by  the 
mosft  watchful  and  wary.  He  accepted  only  the  choicest  food,  such  as  cream  and  honey  ; 
hia  stature  was  about  half  the  human  height ;  his  complexion  was  brown ;  his  arms  long, 
and  hifl  strength  immense.  He  seems  to  have  been  utterly  naked,  and  it  is  known  that  he 
had  no  partiality  to  clothes  ;  for  when  the  brownie  of  Lethan-hall  was  presented  with  a 
new  mantle  and  hood,  he  was  heard  wailing  like  a  child  for  three  nights ;  after  which  he 
departed,  and  returned  no  more. — C. 

B  Hence,  &c. 
Milton,  I  fiuicy,  took  the  hint  of  this  beautiful  mythological  interpretation  from  a 
dialogue  of  Lucian,  betwixt  Vemis  and  Cupid ;  where  the  mother  asking  her  son  how, 
after  having  attacked  all  the  other  deities,  be  came  to  spare  Minerva  and  Diana,  Cupid 
replies,  that  the  former  looked  so  fiercely  at  him,  and  frightened  him  so  with  the  Gorgon 
head  which  she  wore  upon  her  breast,  that  he  durst  not  meddle  with  her;  and  that  as  to 
Diana,  she  waa  always  so  employed  in  hunting,  that  he  could  not  catch  her.— Thybiu 

**  The /Hvolotu  bolt  of  Cupid, 
1  This  reminds  one  of  »*  the  dribbling  dart  of  love,**  in  "  Measure  for  Measure."  "  Bolt," 

"      I  believe,  is  properly  the  arrow  of  a  crossbow. — T.  Warton. 
'  See  Shakspeare,  ''Mids.  Night's  Dream,*"  a.  ii.  s.  2  :— 

I  Tet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  felL— Todd. 

'  P  But  rigid  looks,  &c. 

^ Rigid  looks  "  refer  to  the  snaky  locks,  and  "noble  grace"  to  the  beautiful  face  as 
Ooigon  is  represented  on  ancient  gems. — Warburtoit. 

4  Brute  violence. 
See  «  Par.  Rcg.»'  b.  i.  218.— Thykr. 

I  '  A  Uioueand  liveried  angels  lacky  her. 

The  idea,  without  the  lowness  of  allusion  and  expression,  is  repeated  in  "  Par.  Lost/' 
',     b.  viii.  559  : — 
' !  About  her  as  a  guard  aagelick  placed.— T.  Warton. 

■  T$ll  her  qf  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear. 
See  **  ATcades,"  t.  72.     This  dialogue  between  the  two  Brothers  is  an  amicable  contest 
between  fiust  and  i^losophy :  the  younger  draws  his  arguments  from  common  apprehension, 
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Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 

Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape,  ^ 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind  \ 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence  % 

Till  all  be  made  immortal :  but  when  lust, 

By  unchaste  looks  \  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 

But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin,  ** 

Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts ; 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion^, 

and  the  obvious  appearance  of  things :  the  cider  proceeds  on  a  profounder  knowledgr.  auil 
argues  from  abstracted  principles.  Here  the  difference  of  their  ages  is  properly  made  mb' 
servient  to  a  contrast  of  character :  but  this  slight  variety  must  have  been  iosviiiricnt  to 
keep  so  prolix  and  learned  a  disputation  alive  upon  the  stage :  it  must  have  laojniubed, 
however  adorned  with  the  fairest  flowers  of  eloquence.  The  whole  dialogue,  which  toderd 
is  little  more  than  a  solitary  declamation  in  blank  verse,  much  resembles  the  manner  of 
our  author's  Latin  Prolusions,  where  philosophy  is  enforced  by  pagan  &ble  and  puctiral 
allusion. — T.  Wartom. 

t  The  unpolluted  tempU  of  the  mind. 
For  this  beautiful  metaphor  he  was  probably  indebted  to  St.  John,  U.  2L     **  He  spake 
of  the  temple  of  his  body  :**  and  Shakspeare  has  the  same,  **  Tempest,"  a.  L  s.  6  :— > 

There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  In  such  a  tempIe.~NBWTON. 

^  A.nd  tumt  it  bff  degreei  to  the  touVt  tuenee. 
This  is  agreeable  to  the  system  of  the  materialists,  of  which  MUton  w«8  cme. — ^Wab- 

BDHTON. 

The  same  notion  of  body's  working  up  to  spirit  Milton  afterwards  tntroduc^l  into  Us 
*'*'  Par.  Lost,"  b.  v.  469>  &c.  which  is  there,  I  think,  liable  to  some  objection,  as  he  nv 
entirely  at  liberty  to  have  chosen  a  more  rational  system,  and  as  it  is  also  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  archangel  :  but  in  this  place  it  falls  in  so  well  with  the  poet's  deaigB,  gi«r» 
such  a  force  and  strength  to  this  encomium  on  chastity,  and  carries  in  it  such  a  dignity  of 
sentiment ;  that,  however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  our  phOosophical  ideas,  it  cannot  miss 
striking  and  delighting  every  virtuous  and  intelligent  reader. — Tavxit. 

*  Bp  unchatte  lookt,  ftc. 
"  He  [Christ]  censures  an  unchaste  look  to  be  an  adultery  already  committed :  another 
time  he  passes  over  actual  adultery  with  less  reproof  than  for  an  unchaste  look,'*  **  Divorce,'* 
b.  ii.  c.  1.     Matth.  v.  28. — T.  Wakton. 

*  The  Moul  grows  clotted  bp  conttigion,  &c. 
I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  translating  a  passage  in  Plato's  "  Phcdon,"  which  Miltoo 
here  evidently  copies  : — ^*  A  soul  with  such  affections,  does  it  not  fly  away  to  sometbiaf 
divine  and  resembling  itseU?  To  something  divine,  immortal,  and  wise?  Whither  wliea 
it  arrives,  it  becomes  happy  ;  being  freed  from  error,  ignorance,  fear,  love,  and  other  bit- 
man  evils.  But  if  it  departs  from  the  body  polluted  and  impure,  with  which  it  has  Wrc 
long  linked  in  a  state  of  fiimiliarity  and  friendship,  and  by  whose  pleasures  and  appecitn 
it  has  been  bewitched,  so  as  to  think  nothing  else  true,  but  what  is  corporeal,  and  wlueb 
may  be  touched,  seen,  drunk,  and  used  for  the  gratifications  of  lu«t ;  at  the  same  time,  if 
it  has  been  accustomed  to  hate,  fear,  or  shun  whatever  is  dark  and  invisible  to  the  hoinia 
eye,  yet  discerned  and  approved  by  philosophy  ; — I  ask,  if  a  soul  so  dispoaed  will  go  sia- 
oere  and  disencumbered  from  the  body  ?  By  no  means  And  will  it  not  be,  aa  I  kaw 
supposed,  infected  and  involved  with  corporeal  contagion,  which  an  aoquaintanee  and  ceo- 
verse  with  the  body,  from  a  perpetual  association,  has  made  congenial  ?  8o  I  think.  But, 
my  friend,  we  must  pronounce  that  substance  to  be  ponderous,  depressive,  and  eaithj, 
which  such  a  soul  draws  with  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  burdened  by  such  a  clog,  and  ^gaia 
is  dragged  off  to  some  visible  place,  for  fear  of  that  which  is  hidden  and  unseen ;  and.  as 
they  report,  retires  to  tombs  and  sepulchres,  among  which  the  shadowy  phantasm*  of  thesr 
brutal  souls,  being  loaded  with  somewhat  visible,  have  of^en  actually  appeared.  Probahir, 
O  Socrates :  and  it  is  equally  probable,  0  Cebcs,  that  these  are  the  souls  of  wicked,  not 
virtuous  men,  which  are  forced  to  wander  amidst  burial-places.  suflTering  the  punishoHmt 
of  an  impious  life  :  and  they  so  long  are  seen  hovering  about  the  monuments  of  the  dcaJ, 
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Imbodies,  and  imbrutes^  till  she  quite  lose 

The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 

Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  darap,  *^'*    ' 

Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults  and  sepulchres 

Lingering,  and  sitting  by  a  new-made  grave, 

As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved. 

And  link'd  itself  by  carnal  sensuality 

To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state.  *^^ 

Sec.  Br.  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  y  ! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose ; 
Bat  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute  *, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

EL  Br,  List,  list ;  I  hear  "« 

Some  fiir-off  halloo  break  the  silent  air. 

Sec.  Br.  Methought  so  too ;  what  should  it  be  ? 

El.  Br.  For  certain 

Either  some  one  like  us  night-founder'd  here, 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  worst. 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows.  **^ 

See.  Br.  Heaven  keep  my  sister.    Again,  again,  and  near ! 
Best  draw,  and  stand  upon  our  guard. 

El.  Br.  rU  halloo : 

If  he  be  friendly,  he  conies  well ;  if  not, 
Defence  is  a  good  cause,  anu  Heaven  be  for  us. 

Enter  the  Attendant  Spirit,  habited  like  a  shepherd. 
That  halloo  I  should  know  ;  what  are  you  ?  speak ;  *^ 

Come  not  too  near ;  you  Ml  on  iron  stakes  else. 

till,  from  the  a49coaapanimeni  of  the  sensualitiea  of  corporeal  nature,  they  are  again  clothed 
with  a  body/'  &c.  PhaMi.  0pp.  Platon.  p.  386,  edit.  Lugdun.  1590,  fol.  An  admira- 
ble wiiter,  the  late  bishop  of  TVorcester,  has  justly  remarked,  that  **  this  poetical  philosophy 
Qouriabed  the  fine  spirits  of  Milton's  time,  though  it  corrupted  some."  It  is  highly  probable, 
that  Henry  More,  the  great  Platonist,  who  was  Milton's  contemporary  at  ChristVcollege, 
might  hare  given  bis  mind  an  early  bias  to  the  study  of  Plato. — T.  Warton. 

X  Imb0dUit  and  imbnUfS. 
Thas  alao  Satan  speaks  of  the  debasement  and  corruption  of  its  original  divine  essence, 
"  Par,  Loat."  b.  ix.  165  :—        ^,^.j  ^j^^  ^^j,^  ^,^^^ 

This  essenee  to  incarnate  and  Imbrute, 

That  to  the  blghth  of  Deity  aspired.— T.  Warton. 

7  How  charminff  it  divine  philoMphjf. 
Thif  is  an  immediate  reference  to  the  foregoing  speech,  in  which  the  divine  philosophy 
of  Plato  concerning  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  human  soul  afler  death  is  so  largely 
and  so  nobly  di»played.  Much  the  same  sentiments  appear  in  the  ^^  Tractate  on  Educa- 
tion : " — '<  I  shall  not  detain  you  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we  should  not  do  ; 
but  straight  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  where  I  will  point  ye  out  the  right  path  of  a  vertu- 
ous  and  noble  education,  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  also  so  smooth,  so  green, 
»o  fnll  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
charming,"  p.  101.  ed.  1676.     And  see  "  Par.  Reg."  b.  i.  478,  &c.— T.  Warton. 

*  But  musical  of  it  Apollo't  lutt, 
Perb^  from  "Lovers  Lsbour^s  Lost,  as  Mr.  Bowie  suggests,  a.  iv.  s.  3. 

As  sweet  and  musical 
As  bright  Apollo's  lute.— T.  Warton. 
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What  Toiee  is  thai  ?  mj  yoang  iovd ?  ipesk  agaio. 

Set.  Br,  O  brother,  'tis  mj  lather's  diephcvd,  sore. 

EL  Br.  Thjnb  I  whose  artliil  atnios  *  hsf«  oft  deUy'd 
The  hnddfing  brook  to  hear  his  iiiadi^\  * 

And  sweeten'd  erewj  mndcraae  of  the  dale  ? 
How  camest  thoa  here,  good  swain  ?  hath  any  ram 
Slipp'd  hfum  the  fold,  or  jroong  kid  lost  hb  dam. 
Or  straggling  wether  the  pent  flock  foraook  f 
How  eonldst  thoa  find  thk  dark  seqoester'd  nook*  ?  ^ 

j^jptr.  O  my  loved  master  s  heir,  and  his  next  joy, 
I  came  not  here  on  sodi  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  stray'd  ewe,  or  to  pfonne  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf:  not  all  the  fleecy  wealth. 

That  doth  enrich  these  downs,  is  worth  a  thought  *' 

To  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  brooght. 
Bat,  O  my  viigin  Lady,  where  is  die  f 
How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company  ? 

Ei.  Bt*  To  tell  thee  sadly  ',  shepherd,  without  blame, 
Or  oar  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came.  ^ 

Spir,  Ay  me  unhappy !  then  my  fears  are  true. 

Eh  Br.  What  fears,  good  Thynis  ?    Pr  y  thee  briefly  shew. 

Spir.  Ill  tell  ye ;  'tis  not  vain  or  &baloas, 
(Though  60  esteem'd  by  shallow  ignonmoe) 

*  Tftjrrm  9  uihoit  arXfttX  ttraint,  Ae. 

A  compliment  to  LawM,  ^o  penonated  the  Sfnrit.  We  Lave  just  nich  snotber  above, 
T.  86,  but  this  being  tpoken  hj  another,  comet  with  better  grace  and  proprictT ;  or,  to  «e 
Dr.  Newton's  pertinent  expression,  is  more  genleeL  Mflton't  eagemesB  to  praise  hii 
friend  Lawes  makes  him  here  forget  the  circumstances  of  the  &ble  :  he  b  more  fntent  on 
the  musician  than  the  shepherd,  who  comes  at  a  criticsl  season,  and  whose  mmUMwr 
in  the  present  difficulty  should  have  hastily  been  asked :  hat  time  is  lost  in  a  needlrss 
encomium,  and  in  idle  inquiries  how  the  shepherd  oould  possibly  find  oat  this  solitary  part 
of  the  forest :  the  youth,  however,  seems  to  be  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  tell  the  nnlacky 
accident  that  had  be&Ilen  his  sister.  Perhaps  the  real  boyism  of  Uie  brother,  which  yet 
should  have  been  foigotten  by  the  poet,  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account. — ^T.  WAmToii. 

Let  it  be  romembered  that  '*  Comas  ^  is  a  drama  of  poetic  descriptioa  rather  than  theatiie 
interest :  besides,  I  conceiTO  it  exactly  in  nature  for  such  young  adYentorers  to  d^ght  ia 
having  their  solitude  and  distress  relieTed  by  the  acquisition  of  the  aid  and  eompany  of  a 
faithful  domestic  of  the  family  :  and  I  farther  believe  that  it  n  a  fine  toudi  of  rnl  nature 
to  represent  them  at  the  immediate  moment  forgetting,  in  a  certain  degree,  their  own  im- 
mediate distress,  and  recurring  to  the  well-known  amusements  and  employments  of  their 
old  shepherd,  his  skill  in  ittstoral  mtisic,  his  zealous  care  of  his  flock,  &c.  all  these  do- 
mostic  drcumstanoes  recurring  to  their  minds.  Surely  this  is  perfectly  in  natuiv ;  and 
if  we  criticise  such  posssges,  it  should  certainly  be  to  commend,  and  not  to  oensttn.— Dvn- 

STIR. 

I>  Madrigal  I 

The  rosdrigal  was  a  species  of  musical  composition,  now  actually  in  practice,  and  in  h^ 
vogue.  Lawes,  hero  intended,  had  composed  madrigals :  so  had  BCilton's  fisthcr.  The 
word  is  not  here  thrown  out  at  random.— T.  Wartom. 

e  How  couldtt  ihoujlnd  ihi»  dark  iequester'd  nock  f 
Thus  the  shepherdess  Clorin  to  Thenot,  Fletcher's  «  Fsith.  Shep.**  a.  ti.  s.  ].— T. 
Wartok. 

^  Sadly. 
Sadly,  soberly,  seriously,  as  the  word  is  frequently  used  by  our  old  authon,  and  in  ^  Fkr. 
Lost,"  b.  vi.  641. — Ncwton. 
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What  the  sage  poets,  taaght  by  the  heavenly  Muse,  *" 

Storied  of  old,  in  high  immortal  yene. 

Of  dire  chimeras,  and  enchanted  isles, 

And  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell*; 

For  sach  there  be ;  but  tinbelief  is  blind. 

Within  the  navel  ^  of  this  hideous  wood,  *^ 

Immored  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells. 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  bom,  great  Comus, 
Deep  skill'd  in  all  his  mother  s  witcheries ; 
And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 

By  dy  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup,  ^^ 

With  many  murmurs  miz*d  ',  whose  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks. 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead  \  unmoulding  reason  s  mintage 

*  storied  tiTold,  in  high  immwUil  ver<e, 
Of  dire  chltmtriUt  and  enchanted  isles. 
And  r(/Tec(  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  helL 
The  ^  chimeru  dire  "  of  andent  rent  have  passed  awajr  from  popular  belief ;  not  to  the 
*•  enchanted  islet  "  and  the  «  rifted  rocks,"  whose  entrance  leads  to  perdition  :  the  former 
•re  to  be  found  in  Scandinavian  song ;  and,  not  to  go  farther,  the  volcanic  mountains  not 
inaptly  support  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  latter.     The  old  Danish  ballad  of  Saint 
Olnf  relates  how  the  devout  hero  conquered  the  Jutt  and  the  elves  of  Hornclumner,  and 
tmnsformed  them  into  rocks  and  stones,  forms  which  they  still  keep.     Other  instances 
might  be  given  from  both  tale  and  song.     That  ^tna  was  till  lately  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  entrances  to  Satan's  realms  is  sufficiently  intimated  by  a  northern  tradition,  which  re.     ! 
Utea,  that  on  the  very  day  and  hour  in  which  an  eminent  British  statesman  died,  a  traveller     i 
WM  startled  with  the  vision  of  a  coach  and  six  galloping  full  speed  up  the  burning  moun. 
tain :  as  the  pageant  swept  past,  he  heard  a  voice  exclaim,  "  Ho !  make  way  for  his  grace     | 
of  Q         .*'     In  this  way  the  poetic  peasantry  of  the  north  avenged  themselves  on  a  noble- 
man, whose  actions  were  not  to  their  mind.  — G.  | 

'  Within  the  navel. 

That  is,  in  the  midst ;  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  Latins. — Newton.  | 

r  With  manjf  murmurs  mix'd.  i 

That  is,  in  preparing  this  enchanted  cup,  the  charm  of  many  barbarous  unintelligible     I 
I;     words  was  intermixed,  to  quicken  and  strengthen  its  operation. — WARstiRTON. 

^  The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks» 
>|  And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast  I 

Fixes  instead. 
The  cap  of  Ciroe  is  now  dry,  and  her  enchantments  are  despised  ;  nor  have  we  any 
dfink  in  traditionary  belief  which  rivals  the  ^*  pleasing  poison  **  of  the  goddess.  We  have 
something  almost  equivalent :  an  ointment  belongs  to  the  fairies,  which  opens  mortal  eyes  ' 
to  things  immortal,  and  shows  the  spirits  of  good  and  evil  that  watch  over  man.  Our 
witches  too  have  magic  suves  and  magic  words,  which  can  transform  a  hare  into  a  horse, 
or  a  ragwort  into  a  pony  :  nay,  one  of  them,  as  the  legend  relates,  inherited  a  magic  bridle 
of  such  wondrous  pownv,  that  when  she  chose  to  shake  it  over  a  man^s  head,  he  instantly 
became  a  steed,  and  an  obedient  one,  to  carry  her  on  her  midnight  errands.  This  gifted 
dame  had  two  servant  lads,  one  lean,  the  other  fat  :  on  the  latter  upbraiding  the  former 
with  the  humility  of  his  appearance,  he  answered, — **  Lie  at  the  bed  stock,  and  ye  will  be 
lean  too."  The  exchange  was  made  :  at  midnight  the  beldame  approached  with  her 
bridle ;  and  before  he  could  mutter  an  averting  pnyer,  he  was  transformed  into  a  horse, 
and  compelled  to  bear  her  over  stock  and  atone  to  an  assembly  of  sister  hags.  By  prayer 
and  exertion  he  freed  himself  from  the  bridle,  and,  restored  to  his  own  shape,  awaited  the 
return  of  his  mistress :  before  she  was  aware,  ho  shook  the  bridle  over  her  head,  transformed 
her  to  a  palfrey,  and  switched  her  mercilessly  through  **dub  and  mire."  The  adventure 
ended  in  a  compromise  *,  the  witch  became  kindly  and  tolerant,  and  never  employed  the 
enchanted  bridle  on  man  again. — G. 
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•c*  C\ci  zs'*  ^ -.irt.  Cjw.     Orid,  *•  Mrt."  xir.  405. 

Perfaaps  fron  Vnyl,  -  JLa.^  ru.  IX  of  Circe"*  bI&mI  ; — 
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I  ir«4  tm'tm  thtir  mm^r^,  «». 
The  •upper  of  the  sheep  u  from  x  beautiful  oompuiMD  in  Spemery  **  Faery.  Qu.**  L  L  23.      ^ 

As  gentle  abcirfieard  ia  s«r«i 
When  mddj  Pbebosgiaa  to  wlfco  m 

High  on  a  hill,  his  flocke  to 

Market  which  doe  bjte  their  hasty  tapper  bctL— T.  WAnrosr. 


•  With  irp  eamopitd, 

WitkJUutitimg  konrp-mdUe. 
Perhaps  from  Shaktpcarry  "•  Midt.  Night*t  Dr.'*  a.  u.  •.  2. 

Quite  OTeroanopfad  with  loieioaa  woodMne^-T.  W. 


■  To  wteditaU  Mjr  ntml  mumstrtUp. 
Virgil,  "  Bucol."  i.  2. 

Bylrcttrem  tenai  Motam  meditaris  av«na. 

80  in  "  Lycidat,"  v.  66. 

Or  ttriotly  mediUte  the  thankeltt  Moae^T.  Wastok. 


«  Butt  tre  a  cIm€* 
A  mufical  close  on  hit  pipe.     At  in  Sbaktpeara, ''  K.  Rich.  11."  a.  ii.  t.  1 . 

The  tettlng  tun,  and  music  at  the  eloee ; 
At  the  latt  taste  of  tweets  is  sweetest  lasL—T.  WABioai. 
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Till  an  unnBual  stop  of  sudden  silence 

Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy  frighted  steeds  ^y 

That  draw  the  litter  of  dose-curtain'd  sleep  i : 

At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound  '*  ^ 

Rose  like  a  stream  oirich  distiird  perfumes, 

And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence  ' 

Was  took  ere  she  was  ware,  and  wish'd  she  might 

Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 

Still  to  be  so  displaced.    I  was  all  ear  \  ^ 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 

Under  the  ribs  of  death  ** :  but,  O  !  ere  long, 

P  The  drotesf /righted  sttedt,  fto. 
I  read,  according  to  Hilton's  manuscript,  **  drowsy-flighted  :"  and  this  genuine  reading 
Dr.  I>altoD  has  also  preserred  in  "  Comns.''     '*  Drowne  frighted  "  is  nonsense,  and  mani- 
festly an  exror  of  the  press  in  aU  the  editions.     There  can  he  no  doubt,  that  in  thispaasago 
Milton  had  his  eye  upon  the  description  of  night,  in  **  K.  Hen.  VI.*^  p.  ii  a.  iv,  s.  I . 

And  now  loud-howiiog  wolves  arouse  the  Jades 
That  drag  the  tragic  melancfaoly  night. 
Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flawing  wings 
Clip  dead  men's  graves. 

The  idea  and  the  expression  of  **  drowsie-flighted  "  in  the  one,  are  plainly  copied  from  their 
drowvy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings  in  the  other. — Newton. 

It  mnst  be  allowed,  that  "  drowsie-flighted  **  is  a  very  harsh  combination.  Notwith- 
standing the  Cambridge  manuscript  exhibits  *< drowsie-flighted,"  yet  "drowsie  frighted*' 
without  a  composition,  is  a  more  rational  and  easy  reading,  and  invariably  occurs  in  the 
editions  1637, 1645,  and  1 673.  That  is, ''  the  drowsy  steeds  of  Night,  who  were  affrighted 
oa  this  occasion,  at  the  barbarous  dissonance  of  Comus's  nocturnal  revelry.**  Milton  made 
the  emendation  after  he  had  foigot  his  first  idea. — T.  Warton. 

4  Clote-curtain'd  sleep. 
Perhapa  from  Shakspeare,  "  Macbeth,"  a.  ii.  s.  1. 

And  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  cnrtain'd  sleep.— Thych. 

'  At  last  a  tt/t  and  tolemn-inrwthinff  sound,  &c. 
Sbakspeare's  "  Twelfth  Night,"  at  the  beginning,  has  here  been  alleged  by  Mr.  Thyer. 
The  idea  is  strongly  implied  in  the  following  lines  from  Jonson^s  **  Vision  of  Delight,"  a 
Mask  presented  at  Court  in  the  Christmas  of  1617. 

Yet  let  it  like  an  odour  rise 

To  aU  the  senses  here ; 
And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  eyes. 
Or  musicke  in  their  eare. 

But  the  thought  appeared  before,  where  it  is  exquisitely  expressed,  in  Bacon's  **  Essays  : " 
— ^  And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  farre  sweeter  in  the  aire,  where  it  comes  and  goes 
like  the  warbling  of  musicke."     Of  Gardens,  Ess.  xlvi. — T.  Wakton. 

■  That  even  Siltnee,  &c. 
Silence  was  pleased  at  the  nightingale^s  song,  "  Par.  Lost,**  b.  iv.  604.     The  conceit  in 
both  passages  is  unworthy  the  poet.-~T.  Warton. 

*  I  was  all  ear. 
So  Catullus  of  a  rich  perfume,  **  Carm."  xiii.  13. 

Quod  tu  cam  olfacies,  Deos  rogabia 
Totum  ut  te  faciant,  FabuUe,  nasum. 

So  Shakspeare,  ^  Winter's  Tale,**  a.  iv.  s.  3  :— ''  All  their  other  senses  stuck  in  their 
can  :"  and,  in  the  '*  Tempest,"  Prospero  says,  **  No  tongues  ;  all  eyes ;  be  silent." — T. 

«  That  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ril>s  qf  death. 
The  genenl  image  of  creating  a  soul  by  harmony  is  again  from  Shakspeare :  but  the  par- 
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Self-fed  and  self-consumed  '  :  if  this  fail. 

The  pillar'd  finnament  is  rottenness, 

And  earth's  hase  built  on  stubble  y. — But  come ;  let's  on. 

Against  the  opposing  will  and  arm  of  Heaven 

May  never  this  just  sword  be  lifted  up ! 

But  for  that  damn'd  magician,  let  him  be  girt 

With  all  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 

Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron  % 

Harpies  and  hydras,  or  all  the  monstrous  forms  * 

'Twixt  Africa  and  Ind,  1*11  find  him  out. 

And  force  him  to  return  his  purchase  back. 

Or  drag  him  by  the  curls  to  a  foul  death. 

Cursed  as  his  life. 

Spir,  Alas !  good  venturous  youth, 

1  love  thy  courage  yet,  and  bold  emprise ; 
But  here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead ; 
Far  other  arms  and  other  weapons  must 
Be  those,  that  quell  the  might  of  hellish  charms  ^ : 
He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints, 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews  °. 

EL  Br.  Why,  pr  ythee,  shepherd,  •" 

>  8e\f-fidt  and  iel/eontumed. 
This  image  is  wonderfully  fine.     It  is  taken  from  the  conjectures  of  astronomers  con- 
cerning the  dark  spots  which  from  time  to  time  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  sun's  hody, 
and  afto*  a  while  disappear  again ;  which  they  suppose  to  he  the  scum  of  that  fiery  matter, 
which  first  hreeds  it,  and  then  breaks  through  and  consumes  it. — Warbokton. 

r  l/tkit/aU, 
The  pilUtr'dJlrmament  it  roUennutt 
And  earth*t  base  built  on  stubble. 
This  is  Shakspeare's  thought,  hut  in  more  exalted  language,  ^  Wint.  Tale,''  a.  ii.  s.  1. 

If  I  mistake 
In  those  foundations  which  I  bnUd  upon. 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  hear 
A  schoolboy's  top.— Srurajiii. 

*  The  iootjf  fiag  cf  Acheron, 
Compare  P.  Fletcher's  "  Locusts,"  1627,  p.  58. 

All  hell  run  out,  and  sooty  flagges  display.— Todd. 

■  Barpiet  and  hjfdrae,  ftc. 
Haxpies  and  hydrss  are  a  combination  in  an  enumeration  of  monsters,  in  Sylvester's 

"  Du  Bart/'  p.  206.  fol. 

And  the  ugly  Gorgons,  and  the  sphinxes  fell. 
Hydras  and  harpies,  &o«— T.  Waaton. 

^  The  might  of  hellish  charwu, 
Con^are  Shakspeare's  "  King  Richard  III."  a.  iii.  s.  4. 

With  derUish  ploU 
Of  Afimtwi^  witchcraft ;  and  that  hare  prerall'd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  ohann8.^T.  Warton. 

c  He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thp  Joints, 
And  crumble  all  thp  sinews. 
So,  in  Pnwpero's  commands  to  Ariel,  "•  Tempest,"  a.  iv.  s.  ult. 

Oo,  charge  my  goblins,  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  oonTulslona,  shorten  up  their  tfnews 
With  aged  orampa^T.  Wabtow. 
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Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon  *" :  ^* 

And  yet  more  med'cinal  is  it  than  that  moly  \ 

That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave : 

He  caird  it  hiemony,  and  gave  it  me, 

And  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  sovran  use 

*Gainst  all  enchantments,  mildew,  blast,  or  damp,  ^ 

Or  ghastly  furies'  apparition  '. 

I  pursed  it  up  \  but  little  reckoning  made, 

TDl  now  that  this  extremity  compell'd : 

But  now  I  find  it  true ;  for  by  this  means 

I  knew  the  foul  enchanter  though  disguised,  '** 

£nter  d  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  spells, 

And  yet  came  ofiF :  if  you  have  this  about  you ', 

(As  I  will  give  you  when  we  go)  you  may 

Boldly  assault  the  necromancer  s  hall ; 

Where  if  he  be,  with  dauntless  hardihood,  •*• 

And  brandisli'd  blade,  rush  on  him ' ;  break  his  glass, 

*  Clcuted  shocn. 
See  "  Cjrmbdhie,"  a.  iv.  b.  2  :— 

I  thought  he  dept,  and  put 
Mjr  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whoee  rudenea 
Anewer'd  my  steps  too  loud. 

ClottU  are  tliin  and  narrow  plates  of  iron  affixed  with  hobnaili  to  the  soles  of  the  shoes  of 
msties.  Theae  made  too  much  noise.  The  word  "  brogues  "  is  still  used  for  shoes  among 
th9  peasantry  of  Ireland. — T.  Wakton. 

Tlie  ezpresBon  occurs  in  the  present  rersion  of  our  Bible,  Joshua  ix.  5. — Todd. 

'  And  yet  more  med'cinal  it  it  than  that  moly,  ho. 

Drayton  infcroduoes  a  shepherd  "his  sundry  simples  sorting/'  who,  among  other  rare 
plants,  produces  moly,  *'  Mus.  Elys.  Nymph."  v.  vol.  iv.  p.  1489  : — 

Here  is  my  moly  of  much  fame, 
In  magics  often  used. 

It  is  not  tfftoA,  whether  Milton*8  haemony  is  a  real  or  poetical  plant. — T.  Wa&toic. 

V  Or  ghatUyfurief  apparition. 
Peck  supposes,  that  the  furies  were  never  believed  to  appear,  and  proposes  to  read 
'^isiries'  apparition  :"  but  Milton  means  any  frightful  appearance  raised  by  magic.    Among 
the  spectres  which  surrounded  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  the  fiend  had 
raised,  an  furies,  '*  Par.  Reg.**  b.  iv.  422.— T.  Warton. 

k  /  pursed  it  up. 
It  was  customary  in  families  to  have  herbs  in  store,  not  only  for  medical  and  culinary, 
but  for  superstitious  purposes.  In  some  houses  rue  and  rosemary  were  constantly  kept  for 
good  luck.  Among  the  plants  to  which  preternatural  qualities  were  ascribed,  Perdita  in 
the  **  Winter's  Tale*'  mentions  rue  as  the  herb  of  grace,  and  rosemary  as  the  emblem  of 
iMnembiance,  a.  iv.  s.  3. — ^T.  Warton. 

I  Ifyou  have  thig  about  you,  dto. 

The  notion  of  iacing  danger,  and  conquering  an  enemy  by  carrying  a  charm,  which  was 
often  an  herb,  is  not  uncommon  in  romance.  Hence  in  **  Samson  Agon."  ▼.  1130,  &c.  and 
▼.  1149,  Miiton*s  idea  is  immediately  and  particularly  taken  from  the  ritual  of  the  combat 
in  chivaby.  When  two  champions  entered  the  lists,  each  took  an  oath  that  he  had  no 
charm,  herb,  or  any  enchantment  about  him :  and  I  think  it  is  clear,  that  Milton,  in  fur* 
aishing  the  Elder  Brother  with  the  plant  hsmony,  notwithstanding  the  idea  is  originally 
founded  in  Homer*s  moly,  when  like  a  knight  he  is  to  attack  the  necromancer  Com  us,  and 
even  to  assail  his  hall,  alluded  to  the  charming  herb  of  the  romantic  combat — T.  Warton. 

J  And  brandi$h*d  blade,  ru$h  on  him. 

Thus  Ulyves  assaults  Circe,  offering  her  cup,  with  a  drawn  sword,  Ovid,  "  Metam." 
xiii.  293  :— 
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And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground  \ 

But  seize  his  wand ;  though  he  and  his  cursed  crew* 

Fierce  sign  of  battle  make,  and  menace  high. 

Or  like  the  sons  of  Vulcan  Tomit  smoke  ",  *^ 

Yet  will  they  soon  retire,  if  he  but  shrink. 

EL  Br.  Thyrsis,  lead  on  apace ;  I'll  follow  thee  ; 
And  some  good  angel  bear  a  shield  before  us  ^  ! 

The  scene  chftufi^B  to  a  stately  palace,  set  out  ^th  all  manner  of  delidoamcfi :  soft 
music :  tables  spread  with  all  dainties.  Conns  appears  with  his  nbUe,  and  tiie 
Lady  set  in  an  enchanted  chair,  to  whom  he  offers  his  glais,  whicb  she  pats  bj, 
and  goes  about  to  rise. 

Com.  Nay,  Lady,  ait ;  if  I  but  ware  this  wand, 

Intrat 
nie  domum  Circes,  et,  ad  insfdtosa  Tocatiis 
Pocula,  oonaotem  virga  molcere  captlloa 
Reppulit,  et  strlcto  payidam  deterruit  ense. 

See  Homer, "  Odyss."  x.  294.  321.— T.  Warton. 

Our  romances  supply  us  with  numerous  instances  of  sorcerers  and  wizards  bcin^  nn- 
quished  and  foiled  by  the  daring  hardihood  of  heroes  and  warriors.  In  the  poetic  ballad  of 
Tamlane,  a  young  nobleman  is  stolen  by  the  fiuries,  and  brought  up  as  a  ^agc  to  Uwir 
queen,  at  whose  bridal  rein  he  is  represented  as  constantly  riding.  In  one  of  his  czcuTBoin 
he  contrived  to  make  his  mistress  acquainted  with  his  situation,  and  gave  her  instmctioos 
how  to  win  him  back.  The  adventure  required  coursge,  but  not  more  than  the  laJr  poa- 
sessed  :  she  waylaid  the  fairy  procession,  seized  her  lover,  and  held  him  ^t^  though  he 
became  suocesuvely  fire,  water,  red-hot  iron,  and  a  roaring  lion  in  her  hands.  Wbca  sll 
the  &iry  wQes  were  exhausted,  he  was  restored  to  his  natural  shiqie,  and  the  gratified  daasd 
held  in  her  arms 

A  mother-naked  man. 

A  young  man,  the  only  son  of  a  clergyman  on  the  Border,  suddenly  dis^ipeared  within 
these  forty  years,  and  the  rumour  ran  that  be  was  seized  as  he  passed  one  of  the  moantaia 
streams,  and  carried  off  by  the  fairies.  It  is  said  that  he  appeared  afterwards  to  hn  only 
sister,  told  her  he  was  Uie  fairy  queen's  paramour,  that  he  would  ride  on  next  TIsIIiiwiiism 
eve  through  a  neighbouring  glen,  and  entreated  her  to  waylay  and  win  him,  as  Janet  woa 
young  Tamlane.  She  promised  ;  but  when  the  fairy  procession  approached,  she  was  m 
daunted  by  the  wild  music  and  the  elfin  chivalry,  that  she  made  but  a  weak  attempt,  and 
her  brother  was  hurried  off  weeping  to  £lfland  amid  the  laughter  of  his  companioos.— C. 

^  Break  higgUut, 

And  iked  the  Itueious  liquor  on  the  gntund. 

Our  author  has  here  a  double  imitation  of  Spenser^s  **  Faerie  Queene/'  which  hss  w* 

been  observed  or  distinguished.     The  obvious  one  is  from  Sir  Guyon  spilling  the  bowl  of 

Pleasure's  porter,  ii.  xii.  49  :  but  he  also  copies  Spenser,  and  more  closely,  where  SirGoyoa 

breaks  the  golden  cup  of  the  enchantress  Exoesse,  ii.  xiL  57. — T.  Waeton. 

1  He  and  hie  cureed  crew. 
This  is  an  allusion  to  Alcina's  monsters,  **  a  brutish  cursed  crewy"  Harrington's  "  Orlaado 
Furioso,"  b.  vi,  st  61.-— Toon. 

n  Or  like  the  ions  of  Vulcan  vomit  amoke. 
Alluding  to  Cacus.     Viigil,  "  JEn."  viii.  252  :— 

Faucibus  Ingentem  fumum,  mlrabito  diotu, 
Evomit.— ToDo. 

°  And  iome  pood  angel  bear  a  shield  before  utf 

From  the  divinities  of  the  classics  and  of  romance,  we  are  now  got  to  the  theolegy  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Our  author  has  nobly  dilated  this  idea  of  a  gnardian>ange!,  yet  not 
without  some  particular  and  express  warrant  from  Scripture,  whi^  he  has  also  poetically 
heightened,  in  "  Samson  Agonistes,**  v.  1431,  &c. — T.  Warton. 

Had  not  Milton  here  also  Tasso  in  mind  ?    See  «  Gier.  Lib."e.  vii.  72.  viii.  84.^ 
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Your  nerves  are  all  chain'd  up  in  alabaster  % 
And  yon  a  statne,  or,  as  Daphne  was  p, 
Root-bonnd,  that  fled  Apollo. 

Lad,  Fool»  do  not  boast ; 

Thon  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind  *> 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thon  hast  imroanaded,  while  Heaven  sees  good. 

Cam.  Why  are  you  vex'd,  Lady  1  Why  do  you  frown  ? 
Here  dwell  no  fiowns,  nor  anger ;  from  these  gates 
Sorrow  flies  &x :  see,  here  be  all  the  pleasures, 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts  % 
When  the  fresh  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose-season. 
And  first,  behold  this  cordial  julep  here. 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds, 
With  spirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  syrups  mix'd  : 
Not  that  Nepenthes  %  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
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•  Jfapt  Ladjf,  iit;  if  1  but  teave  this  vandt 
Tour  nerves  are  aU  ehain'd  up  in  alabaster. 
It  is  with  the  nme  magic,  and  in  the  same  mode,  that  Prospero  threatens  Ferdinand,  in 
the  **  Tempeaty**  for  pretending  to  reust,  a.  i.  s.  2  : — 

Come  from  thy  ward ! 
For  I  can  here  diaarm  thee  with  this  stick.— 

Come  on,  oboy. ^Elae, 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again. 
And  hare  no  vigour  in  them. 

MLltofi  here  comments  upon  Shakspeaie. — T.  Warton. 

V  0r,a9  Daphne  was*  9tc 
The  poet,  instead  of  saying  **  root-bound,  as  Daphne  was  that  fled  i^  polio,"  throws  in 
**  rooi-bonnd  **  into  the  middle  betwixt  the  antecedent  and  the  relative ;  a  trajection  alto- 
{^ther  unusual  in  our  language,  but  which  must  be  allowed  both  to  vary  and  raise  the 
•trie  ;  and,  as  the  connexion  is  not  so  remote  as  to  make  the  language  obscure,  I  think  it 
WMj  not  only  be  tolerated,  but  praised.  This  way  of  varying  the  style  is  a  figure  very 
usual  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. — Lord  Monboddo. 

q  Tlum  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind,  dto. 
A  fine  philosophical  sentiment.     Compare  Cicero,  **  De  Fin.**  lib.  iii.  ad  fin. : — **  Recte 
invictus,  cojus  etiam  si  corpus  constringatur,  animo  tamen  vincula  injici  nulla  possunt." 
— Tooo. 

-  '  Here  beaUthe  pleasures. 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts. 
An  echo  to  Fletcher's  ''  Faithful  Shepherdess,**  a.  i.  s.  1  :— 

Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any,  6co. 
Here  be  all  new  delights,  &o.— T.  Wartok.     . 

This  is  a  thought  of  8hakspeare*s,  but  vastly  improved  by  our  poet  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  it,  **  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  a.  i.  s.  2  : — 

Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel, 
l¥hen  waU-apparel'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treada.— Tbysr. 

■  Not  that  Nepenthes. 
The  author  of  the  lively  and  learned  ^*  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer," 
has  brought  together  many  particulars  of  this  celebrated  drug,  and  concludes,  p.  135  : — 
"  It  is  true,  they  use  opiates  for  pleasure  all  over  the  Levant ;  but  by  the  best  accounts  of 
them,  they  had  tbem  originally  from  Egypt ;  and  this  of  Helen  appears  plainly  to  be  a  pro- 
duction of  that  country,  and  a  custom  which  can  be  traced  from  Homer  to  Augustus's  reign, 
and  from  thence  to  the  age  preceding  our  own." — Joe.  Wartom. 
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TfcdC  ;hiia  uiC  \msim  i  fnoL  :xt 

Ihatee  wish  ihj  bcev'4 

With  TMor'4  ^kciywl  aal  bar  f : 

And  w«mbi«t  tbrjo  seek  aem  to  ti^ 

With  iickcTuh  bnt^  fit  to  caaiaie  a  brate 

Wtfrre  it  s  dfBi«;lit  for  Jano  vIms  iike 

1  wooM  iMt  taste  thj  tmaoiKMES  oIKr ; 

Bat  mich  as  are  good  men,  can  give  f«3od  tfaingi^ ; 

And  that  which  is  DfA  good»  is  not  delicstivs 

To  a  frell-goTeni*d  and  wise  ^upecite  *.  ^^ 

Htt  Hhttktptzre^  Sonnet  ir.: — 

5atarr-'«  beqont  gfrcs  DoCfainr.  taft  4o<h  leni ; 
An4,  being  fraak,  the  lends  to  tlMMe  are 
Then,  bcMitoom  nlggn^  ^^^V  dost  thon : 
The  boooteoo*  fauvBH  fH«n  tbc»  to  fN«  *- 

*  What  grim  OMpeet*  crt  that' 
no  DnyUmt  '»  Polyolb.*'  •.  xxriL  toL  iii.p.  1190  :— 

H«r  grim  aq»eci  to  tee. 

An#l  fljieniier,  '♦  Fftcr.  Qu."  t.  ix.  48  :— 

with  gricily  grim  aq>ect 

Abfaomd  Murder. — T.  Wabtoiv. 

V  Henft  with  tkp  brew*d  enekaHtmtnU,/»td  dtodwer! 
MnjticA)  potioni,  brewed  or  compounded  of  incantatory  herbs  and  poisonons  dniga.  Sfaak* 
ipmrv'n  mldiion  U  %  **>brewed  enchantment^  bat  of  another  kind. — ^T.  Waktok. 

»  None, 
Bvl  meh  Oi  art  good  mm.  cam  give  good  things. 
TIiIr  noble  lentiment  Milton  haa  borrowed  from  Euripides,  <' Medea,"  ▼.  618. — Ncwrwi. 

*  And  that  whieh  ii  not  good,  it  not  delicious 
To  a  vfell-govem'd  and  wise  appetite. 
That  Ii,  an  appetite  in  tubjection  to  the  rational  part,  and  which  it  pleased  with  nothing 
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Onn,  O  foolishness  of  men  !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  stoick  fur  ^, 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  cynick  tub, 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence ! 

Wherefore  did  Nature  pour  her  bounties  forth  '" 

With  such  a  full  and  unwithdrawing  band, 
Coyering  the  earth  with  odours,  fruits,  and  flocks. 
Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable, 
But  all  to  please  and  sate  the  curious  taste  ? 

And  set  to  work  mUlions  of  spinning  worms,  ''^ 

That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smooth-hair  d  silk, 
To  deck  her  sons ;  and,  that  no  comer  might 
Be  racant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loins 
She  hntch*d '  the  all-worshipp*d  ore,  and  precious  gems, 
To  store  her  children  with  :  if  all  the  world  '** 

Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse. 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  frieze, 
The  All-giyer  would  be  unthank'd,  would  be  unpraised, 
Not  half  his  riches  known,  and  yet  despised  : 
And  we  should  serve  him  as  a  grudging  master,  ^'^ 

As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth ; 
And  live  like  Nature's  bastards,  not  her  sons  *, 
Who  would  be  quite  surcharged  with  her  own  weight. 
And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility ; 
The  earth  cumber  d,  and  the  wing'd  air  dark*d  with  plumes  \ 
The  herds  °  would  over-multitude  their  lords, 
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bat  whftt  mson  approves  of:  it',  it  a  noble  lentiment,  but  expressed  in  a  manner  which 
will  appear  flat  and  insipid  to  those  who  admire  the  present  fashionable  style,  far  removed 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  ancients.  Milton  was  not  only  the  greatest  scholar  and  finest 
writer  of  his  age,  but  a  good  philosopher. — Loan  Monboddo. 

r  To  thote  budge  doctors  qfthe  Stoick^r, 
Those  morose  and  rigid  teachers  of  abstinence  and  mortification*  who  wear  the  gown  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy.  **  Budge  ^  is  fur,  anciently  an  ornament  of  the  scholastic  habit.  In 
the  more  ancient  colleges  of  our  universities,  the  annual  expenses  for  fuiring  the  robes  or 
liveries  of  the  fellows  appear  to  have  been  very  considerable.  "  The  Stoick  fur/*  is  as  much 
as  if  he  had  said  **  The  Stoick  sect."  But  he  explains  the  obsolete  word,  in  which  there  is 
a  tincture  of  ridicule,  by  a  very  awkward  tautology. — T.  Warton. 

■  She  hulch'd. 
That  is,  hoarded.     "  Hutch  "  is  an  old  word,  still  in  use,  for  coffer. — T.  Warton. 

■  And  Upe  like  Nature's  bastards,  not  her  sons. 
The  ezprenion  is  taken  from  Heb.  zii.  8.    "  Then  are  ye  bastards^  and  not  sons.** — 
Nnrroy. 

k  The  unng'd  air  dark'd  Ufilh  plumes. 
The  image  is  taken  from  what  the  ancients  laid  of  the  air  of  the  northern  islands,  that  it 
was  clogged  and  darkened  with  feathers. — Warburton. 

c  The  herdSt  &o. 
Mr.  Bowie  observes,  that  the  tenor  of  Comus's  argument  is  much  the  same  with  that  of 
Clarinda,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  '<  Sca-Yoyage,"  a  ii.  s.  1: — 

Should  all  women  use  this  obstinate  abstinence. 
You  would  force  upon  us ; 
In  a  few  years  the  whole  world  would  be  peopled 
Only  with  beasts.— T.  Wahtow. 
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The  sea  o'erfraught  wonld  sweD',  and  the  ninwi^t  diamoniii 

Would  80  imblaze  the  foiefaead  of  the  de^ 

And  BO  bestnd  with  stars  %  that  they  bdow 

Would  grow  inured  to  light,  and  oome  at  last 

To  gaze  upon  the  son  with  ahameleas  brows. 

List,  Lady ;  be  not  coy,  and  be  not  ooaea'd 

With  that  same  Taunted  name,  Tixginity. 

Beauty  is  Nature's  coin,  must  not  be  hoarded. 

But  must  be  current ;  and  the  good  thereof 

Consists  in  mutual  and  partaken  bUss, 

Unsavoury  in  the  enjoyment  of  itself : 

If  you  let  slip  time,  like  a  neglected  voee, 

It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languish'd  head  '• 

Beauty  is  Nature's  brag%  and  must  be  shown 

In  courts,  at  feasts,  and  high  solemnities. 

Where  most  may  wonder  at  the  woikmamhip : 

It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home  \ 

They  had  their  name  thence ;  ooaree  complezioii% 

And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 

The  sampler,  and  to  teaze  the  huswife's  wool. 

What  need  a  vermeil-tinctured  lip  for  that. 

Love-darting  eyes*,  or  tresses  like  the  mom ? 

There  was  another  meaning  in  these  gifts ; 

Think  what,  and  be  advised :  you  are  but  young  yet^ 
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d  Tke  ita  o*erfraught  wcutd  neett,  ftc 
Dr.  Warburton  and  Dr.  Newton  remark,  that  this  and  the  four  foUoving  lioM  nr 
exceedingly  childish.     Perhaps  thej  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  wflj 
speaker ;  and  might  be  intended  to  expose  that  ostentaUons  sophistry,  by  whiek  a  bad 
cause  is  generally  supported. — Todd. 

•  And  so  bettud  teifh  ttar$. 
So  Drayton,  in  his  most  elegant  epistle  from  King  John  to  Matilda,  whkk  oar  author, 
as  we  shall  see,  has  more  laigely  copied  in  the  remainder  of  Comu8*s  speech,  vol.  i.  p.  232, 
of  heaven : — 

Would  she  put  on  her  star-bestndded  crown.— T.  Wamosi. 

'  J/jro«  let  Blip  Hm€,  like  a  neglected  rose. 
It  wither*  on  the  etaXk  wUk  languUVd  heu± 
See  "  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,''  a.  i.  s.  1  : — 

But  earthlier  happy  is  the  roae  distiird. 

Than  that,  which,  withering  on  the  Tirgin  thorn, . 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness  — T.  Wabton. 

t  Beauty  it  Nature**  brag,  and  mutt  he  ehown 
In  courttt  &c. 
See  Fletcher's  ''  Faith.  Shep."  a.  i.  s.  I.     "  Give  not  yoniself  to  lonenesa,**  ftc.    Bnt 
this  argument  is  pursued  more  at  laige  in  Drayton's  Epistle  above  quoted. — ^T.  WaatDV. 

^  /( it /or  homely  features  to  keep  home. 
The  same  turn  and  manner  of  expression  is  in  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,**  at  the 
beginning : — 

Home-keeping  youth  have  erer  homely  wlta.— Nxwroii. 

1  Love^arting  eyes. 
So  in  Sylvester's  «  Du  Bart.'»  ed.  fol.  p.  399  :— 

Whoso  beholds  her  sweet  love-darting  eya.— T.  Wakton. 

J  Tou  are  but  young  yet 
This  was  too  personal.     Lady  Alice  Egerton,  who  acted  the  part,  wa«  about  twelve:  m 
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LadL  I  had  not  thought  to  liave  unlock'd  my  lips 
la  this  anhallow'd  air,  bat  that  this  juggler 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment,  as  mine  eyes, 
Obtruding  false  rules  prank'd  in  reason's  garb. 
I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  arguments  \ 
And  Virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 
Impostor !  do  not  charge  most  innocent  Nature, 
As  if  she  would  her  children  should  bo  riotous 
With  her  abundance ;  she,  good  cateress. 
Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good. 
That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 
And  holy  dictate  of  spare  temperance ' : 
If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want, 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share  ^ 
Of  that  which  lewdly-pamper  d  luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess. 
Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed 
In  unsuperfluous  even  proportion. 
And  she  no  whit  encumber  d  with  her  store ; 
And  then  the  Giver  would  be  better  thank'd. 
His  praise  due  paid  :  for  swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast, 
But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.     Shall  I  go  on, 
Or  have  I  said  enow  ?    To  him  that  dares 
Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 
Against  the  sun-clad  power  of  chastity, 
Fain  would  I  something  say ; — yet  to  what  end  ? 
Thou  hast  nor  ear,  nor  soul  °,  to  apprehend 
The  sablime  notion,  and  high  mystery  % 
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here  lUBtiincd  a  feigned  cbancter  which  the  poet  overlooked.  He  too  plainlj  adverts  to 
her  age.  Particularities,  where  no  compliment  was  implied,  should  have  been  avoided. — 
T.  Warton. 

^  I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  argumenti. 
In  the  construction  of  a  mill,  a  part  of  the  machine  is  called  the  boulting-mill,  which 
separates  the  flour  from  the  bran.     The  meaning  of  the  whole  context  is  this,  **  I  am 
offended  when  Vice  pretends  to  dispute  and  reason,  for  it  always  uses  sophistry.** — T.  Warton. 

1  Spare  temperance. 
*•  n.  Pens.**  V.  46  :— 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet.— T.  Warton. 


A  moderate  and  beseeming  share. 


So,  in  his  "  Prose  Works,"  i.  161.  ed  1698.  ''  We  cannot  therefore  do  better  than  to 
leave  this  care  of  ours  to  God :  he  can  easily  send  labourers  into  his  harvest,  that  shall  not 
cry.  Give,  give,  but  be  contented  with  a  moderate  and  beseeming  allowance." — Todd. 

*  Thou  hait  nor  ear,  nor  soul,  fto. 
See  before,  v.  453,  Ac     By  studying  the  reveries  of  the  Platonic  writers,  Milton  con- 
tracted a  theory  concerning  chastity  and  the  purity  of  love,  in  the  contemplation  of  which, 
like  other  visionaries,  he  indulged  his  imagination  with  ideal  refinements,  and  with  pleasing 
bttt  unmeaaiDg  notions  of  eiceiience  and  perfection. — T.  Warton. 

^  The  sublifne  notion,  and  high  mystery,  ke* 
Thus,  in  his  *•  Smectymnuus,"  speaking  of  chastity  :— *«  Having  had  the  doctrine  of 
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That  must  be  utter  d  to  unfold  the  sage 

And  serious  doctrine  of  virginity ; 

And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  not  know 

More  happiness  than  this  thy  present  lot. 

Enjoy  your  dear  wit^  and  gay  rhetorick  **,  "• 

That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazzling  fence  ^ ; 

Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thyself  convinced : 

Yet  should  I  tiy,  the  unoontrouled  worth 

Of  this  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 

To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence,  ^ 

That  dumb  things  would  be  moved  to  sympathize. 

And  the  brute  earth  would  lend  her  nerves  %  and  shake, 

TUl  all  thy  magick  structures  rear'd  so  high, 

Were  shatter  d'  into  heaps  o'er  thy  false  head. 

Com.  She  fables  not ;  I  feel  that  I  do  fear  ^  *** 

Her  words  set  off  by  some  superiour  power ; 
And  though  not  mortal^,  yet  a  cold  shuddering  dew 
Dips  me  all  o*er,  as  when^^e  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder,  and  the  chains  of  Erebus, 

To  some  of  Saturn's  crew.     I  must  dissemble,  **' 

And  try  her  yet  more  strongly.    Come,  no  more : 
This  is  mere  moral  babble,  and  direct 
Against  the  canon-laws  of  our  foundation  ^ : 


Holy  Scripture,  unfolding  those  chaste  and  high  mjsteriee,  with  timelieit  care  iafoied,  that 
the  body  is  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  fur  the  body.** — Toon. 

P  Oaif  rhetorick. 
See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*!  ^  Philaster,**  a.  iv.  s.  1.     "I  know  not  your  Aetoric^ ; 
but  I  can  lay  it  on."— T.  Wartok. 

4  Her  dattling  fenet* 
We  have  the  subsUntive  "  fence  **  in  Shakspeare,  "  Much  Ado  about  Noth."  «.▼.!.  I. 
"  Despight  hia  nice  fence,"  &c. — T.  Warton. 

'  And  the  Itrute  earth  would  lend  ker  nerve§. 
The  unfeeling  Earth  would  sympathise  and  assist.    It  is  Horace's*^  bmta tdloa."  Od.  i. 
zzziv.  9. — T.  Warton. 

•  Were  ihatttr'd,  Ac. 
In  G.  Fletcher*s  "  Christ's  "Vict."  the  sorceressc  sings  a  song,  the  subject  of  whidi  «, 
Love  "  obtruding  falw  rules  pranked  in  reason's  garb,"  and  endeavours  to  c^itivRte  oar 
Saviour  in  the  same  manner  as  Comus  does  the  Lady. — Hbadlbt. 

*  These  six  lines  are  aside,  but  I  would  point  the  first,  thus :  "  She  iablct  not.  I  fed 
that  ;*'  that  is,  I  feel  that  she  does  not  fable,  &c. — Sympson. 

«  And  tMouffh  not  mortal,  &o. 
Her  words  are  assisted  by  somewhat  divine  ;  and  I,  although  immortal,  and  abow  the 
race  of  man,  am  so  aflfected  with  their  force,  that  a  cold  shuddering  dew,  &c.  Hcf«  b  the 
noblest  panegyric  on  the  power  of  virtue,  adorned  with  the  sublimeet  imagery.  It  b 
extorted  from  the  mouth  of  a  magician  and  a  preternatural  being,  who,  although  aetwOy 
possessed  of  his  prey,  feels  all  the  terrors  of  human  nature  at  the  bold  rebuke  of  innocence, 
and  shudders  with  a  sudden  cold  sweat  like  a  guilty  man. — ^T.  Warton. 

*  Affaintt  the  eanon-lawe  {if  ow  foundation. 

"  Canon-laws,*'  a  joke  ! — Warburton. 

Here  is  a  ridicule  on  establishments,  and  the  canon-law  now  greatly  eneouiaged  by  Ike 
church.  Perhaps  on  the  canons  of  the  church,  now  rigidly  enfoived,  and  at  whi^  Ifiltoo 
frequently  glances  in  his  prose  tracts. — T.  Warton. 
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I  mast  not  sofier  this ;  yet  'tis  bat  the  lees^ 
And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood : 
But  this  will  cure  all  straight ;  one  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.     Be  wise,  and  taste. 

[The  BroiherM  nuh  in  with  iwordt  drawn,  wrett  his  glass  ont  of  hit  hand,  and  bnak 
it  against  the  ground  ;  his  rout  make  sign  of  resistance,  but  are  all  driven  in.  The 
AUendant  Spirit  comes  in.] 

Spir.  What,  have  you  let  the  fiilse  enchanter  'scape  ? 
O,  ye  mistook ;  ye  should  have  snatch'd  his  wand  ^^ 
And  bound  him  fast :  without  his  rod  reversed, 
And  backward  matters  of  dissevering  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  Lady  that  sits  here 
In  stony  fetters  fix'd,  and  motionless : 
Yet  stay ;  be  not  disturb'd ;  now  I  bethink  me,. 
Some  other  means  y  I  hare  which  may  be  used, 
Which  once  of  MeliboBus  old  I  leam'd. 
The  soothest '  shepherd  that  e'er  piped  on  plains  *. 

*  Tet'titbutauUa, 
I  like  the  manuscript  reading  best, — 

This  Is  mera  moral  stuff,  the  veiy  lees, 
•*  Yet  -  is  bad :  "  But,"  very  inaccurate.— Huu>. 
*•  Yet  "  u  omitted  both  by  Tickell  and  Fenton.— Todd. 

'  0,  yt  WMlock  s  ys  thould  have  tntUeh*d  his  toand,  fto.  ' 
They  are  directed  before  to  seiie  Comus's  wand,y.  653:  and  this  was  from  the  ^  Faerie 
Queene,"  where  Sir  Gujon  breaks  the  charming  staff  of  Pleasure's  porter,  as  he  likewise 
overthrows  his  bowl,  ii.  zii.  49.  But  from  what  particular  process  of  disenchantment, 
andent  or  modem,  did  Milton  take  the  notion  of  reverting  Comus's  wand  or  rod?  It  was 
from  a  passage  of  Ovid,  the  great  ritualist  of  classical  sorcery,  before  cited,  where  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses  are  restored  to  their  human  shapes,  **  Metam."  ziv.  300. 

Peroutimnrque  caput  oonversv  verbere  vlrgs, 
Terbaqoe  dicuntur  diotis  contraria  verbis. 

The  circumstance  in  the  text,  of  the  Brothers  forgetting  to  seize  and  reverse  the  magician^s 
rodi  while  by  contrast  it  heightens  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Attendant  Spirit,  affords 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  the  fiction  of  raising  Sabrina;  which,  exclusive  of  its  poetical 
ornaments,  is  recommended  by  a  local  propriety,  and  was  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
audience,  as  the  Severn  is  the  famous  river  of  the  neighbourhood. — T.  Warton. 

7  Borne  other  means,  &c. 
Dr.  Johnson  reprobates  this  **  long  narration,**  as  he  styles  it,  about  Sabrina ;  which,  he 
says,  ^  ii  of  no  use  because  it  is  false,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to  a  good  being.'*  By  the 
poetical  reader  this  fiction  is  considered  as  true.  In  common  sense,  the  relator  is  not  true : 
and  why  may  not  an  imaginary  being,  even  of  a  good  character,  deliver  an  imsginary  tale  ? 
Where  is  the  moral  impropriety  of  an  innocent  invention,  especially  when  introduced  for  a 
virtuous  purpose  ?  In  poetiy  fidse  narrations  are  often  more  useful  than  true*  Something,  and 
M>mething  pretematuia),  and  consequently  fidse,  but  therefore  more  poetical,  was  necessary 
for  the  present  distress. — T.  Wajiton. 

■  The  soothest 
The  truest,  fdthfuUest.  **  Sooth  "  is  truth  ;  ''  in  sooth  "  is  indeed  :  and  therefore  what 
this  soothest  shepherd  teaches  may  be  depended  upon. — Nfwtoic. 

■  That  e'er  piped  on  plains. 
Spenser  thus  charuteriies  Hobbinol,  as  Mr.  Bowie  observes,  in  "  Colin  Clout  *s  come 
Home  sgaln :"— 

A  iolly  groome  was  hee, 
As  ener  piped  on  an  oaten  reed.— T.  Wahtok. 
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There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from  hence  \ 

That  with  moist  coib  sways  the  smooth  Severn  stream,  *^' 

Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  viigin  pure ; 

Whilom  die  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine, 

That  had  the  sceptre  from  his  father  Brute. 

The  guiltless  damsel,  flying  the  mad  pursuit 

Of  htr  enraged  stepdame  Guendolen,  "* 

Commended  her  £ur  innocence  to  the  flood. 

That  staid  her  flight  with  his  cross -flowing  course. 

The  water  nymphs,  that  in  the  bottom  play'd, 
*  Hdd  up  their  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in, 

t  Bearing  her  stimght  to  aged  Nereus'  hall ; 

Who,  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear'd  her  lank  head. 

And  gaTe  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe  ^ 
!  In  nectar'd  laTers^,  strew'd  with  asphodel ; 

■  And  through  the  porch*  and  inlet  of  each  sense 

■  Dropp'd  in  ambrosial  oils,  till  she  revived. 
And  underwent  a  quick  immortal  change'. 
Made  goddess  of  the  river  :  still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentlenesS)  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds  along  the  twilight  meadows'. 
Helping  all  urchin  blasts^  and  ill-luck  signs 
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^  Tkrrt  it «  ^gniU  NjfMp*  nct/arAom  hence,  Ao. 
Tike  {uTt  of  tKe  &Ue  of  **  Comas,"  which  maj  be  called  the  disenchantment,  it  evidentlj 
founded  «mi  Fletcher's  ''  Faithful  Shepherdess."    The  moral  of  both  dramas  is  the  triumph 
of  chasdiT.     This  in  both  is  finely  brought  about  by  the  same  sort  of  machineiy. — T. 
Wa«tow. 

The  ^TOid  *'imbatbe"  occnra  in  our  author's  "  Reformation  :" — "  Methinks  a  soma 
and  rrTirinir  jor  must  needs  nish  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears ;  and  the  s^rre: 
odour  of  the  returning  crmpel  imbathe  his  soul  irith  the  fragrance  of  Heaven."  What  wss 
enthusiasm  in  moat  of  the  poritanical  writers,  was  poetry  in  Milton. — T.  WanTON. 

*  In  ntctar*d  lavert. 
This,  at  least,  leminds  us  of  Alc»us*s  epigram  or  epitaph  on  Homer,  who  died  in  the 
I  island  of  f o.  The  Nereids  of  the  circumambic  nt  sea  bathed  his  dead  body  with  nectar.  The 
[  proms  which  lollowss  of  dropping  ambrosial  oils  "into  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  seoie*' 
I  of  the  drowned  Sabrina^  is  originally  from  Homer^  where  Venus  anoints  the  dead  body  of 
I     Pktroclas  with  rosy  ambrosial  oil.    U.  xxiii.  186. — T.  Wakton. 

•  And  tkrvuffk  the  porek. 
The  sanw  metaphor  in  ^  Hamlet,"  a.  i.  s.  8. 

And  In  the  porches  of  mine  ear  did  ponr 
The  lepwoos  distilmenL— Mcwton. 

'  And  umdeneent  a  quick  immorM  change. 
So  in  the  "  Tempest,"  a.  i.  s,  2. 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fisde^ 

But  doth  snflter  a  mem-cbaxige.—9TWMrm.n%, 


t  Visits  the  herds  along  the  tttilight  meadows,  he. 
The  viigin  shepherdess  Clorin,  in  Fletcher's  pastoral  play,  so  frequently  quoted, 
the  skiU  of  Sabrina,  a.  i.  s.  1.— T.  Warton. 

^  Helping  alt  urchin  blasts. 
The  urchin,  or  hedge-hog,  from  its  solitariness,  the  ugliness  of  its  appearance,  and  from 
a  popular  opinion  that  it  sucked  or  poisoned  the  uddera  of  cows,  was  adopted  into  the 
demonologic  system  ;  and  its  shape  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  assumed  by  misehieTOOs 
cWes.     Hence  it  was  one  of  the  plagues  of  Caliban  in  the  "  Tempest,"*  a.  ii.  a.  *2. 
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That  the  shrewd  meddling  elfe  delights  to  make, 

Which  she  with  precioTis  vial'd  liquours  heals : 

For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 

Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  mstick  lays, 

And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream  *  '^^ 

Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffadils : 

And,  as  the  old  swain  said,  she  can  unlock 

The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numming  spell  ^, 

If  she  be  right  invoked  in  warbled  song ; 

For  maidenhood  she  loves,  and  wUl  be  swift 

To  aid  a  virgin,  such  as  was  herself '', 

In  hard-besetting  need ;  this  will  I  try. 

And  add  the  power  of  some  adjuring  verse. 

BONO. 

Sabrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies '  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair 

Listen  for  dear  honour's  sake. 

Goddess  of  the  sQver  lake ; 
Listen,  and  save ! 

His  spfxits  hear  me, 
AaA  yet  I  needs  must  curse :  but  they'll  not  pinch. 
Fright  me  with  urchin-shows,  pitch  me  in  the  mire,  &o.— T.  Wabton. 

1  And  throw  tweet  garland  wreatht  into  her  itream, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  exhibit  a  pe«age  immediately  to  the  purport  of  the  text,  "  False 
OnCy**  a«  iii.  s.  3. 

With  incense  let  us  bless  the  brim ; 

And  as  the  wanton  fishes  swim, 

Let  us  gums  and  garlands  fling,  Ac. — T.  Warton. 

J  She  can  unlock 
The  clasping  cAarm,  and  thaw  the  numming  gpell. 
This  notion  of  the  wisdom  or  skill  of  Sabrina,  is  in  Drayton,  '■'•  Polyolb/'  s.  v.  vol.  ii. 
pw  755.— T.  Wakton. 

^  To  aid  a  virgin,  such  a$  was  hertelf. 
AUoding  perhaps  to  the  Danaids'  invocation  of  Pallas,  wherein  they  use  the  same  ai^gu- 
mcat,  iEschyl.  "Supp."  t.  155.— Trykr. 

1  In  twitted  hraidi  efliliet. 
We  are  to  underBtand  water-lilies,  with  which  Drayton  often  braids  the  tresses  of  his 
wstcr-nymphs,  in  the  "  Polyolbion." — T.  Warton. 

»  The  loose  train  qfihy  amber-dropping  hair. 

We  hare  "  an  amber  cloud  "  above,  v.  333.  And,  in  "  L' Allegro,"  "  the  sun  is  robed 
in  flames  and  amber  light,"  y.  61.  But  liquid  amber  is  a  yellow  pellucid  gum.  Sabiina's 
hair  drops  amber,  because  in  the  poet*s  idea,  her  stream  was  supposed  to  be  transparent ; 
u  the  river  of  bliss  in  ^  Paradiie  Lost,"  b.  iii.  358  ;  and  Choaspes  has  an  '■'•  amber  stream,'* 
^'Pamdise  Regained/'  b.  iii.  288.  But  Choaspes  was  called  the  "golden  water/* 
Amber,  when  applied  to  water,  means  a  luminous  clearness ;  when  to  hair,  bright  yellow. 
— ^T.  Wartoit. 

A  curious  passage  in  Nash's  *'  Terrors  of  the  Night,"  1594,  will  minutely  illustrate  the 
**  amber-dropping  hair  "  of  Sabrina :  Nash  is  describing  a  "  troupe  of  naked  virgins. 
Their  haire  they  ware  loose  vnrowled  about  their  shoulders,  whose  dangling  amber  tram- 
mells,  retching  downe  beneath  their  knees,  seemed  to  drop  baulme  on  their  delicious  bodies.** 
— TODO. 
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'  Listen,  and  appear  to  ns, 
In  name  of  great  Oceanos'; 
By  the  earth-shaking  Neptune  s  Diace% 
And  Tethys'  grave  roajestick  pace ; 
By  hoary  Nereus'  wrinkled  look. 
And  the  Carpathian  wizard's  hook ; 
By  scaly  Triton  s  winding  shell  >*, 
And  old  Boothteying  Glaacos'  spell ; 
By  Lencothea  8  lovely  hands, 
And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands ; 
By  Thetis'  tinsel-slipper  d  {eet% 
And  the  songs  of  sirens  sweet '^; 
By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb. 
And  fiiir  Ligea's  golden  comb  %  ** 

■  Jn  name  iff  great  Oeeanue. 
It  will  be  curioui  to  obserre  bow  the  poet  baa  dUtingnisbed  tbe  left-deitiei  bj  the  epi- 
tbets  and  attributes,  which  an  assigned  to  each  of  them  in  the  best  dassie  anthon ;  **  Gfcat 
Oceanus,**  as  in  Hesiod,  **  Tbeog.'*  20.  'Xljr«ar4r  re  iiiyaw. — Nawroir. 

^Bp  the  earth-ekaking  Nepiune*9  mace,  Ao. 

Neptnne  is  usually  called  <<  earth-shaking,"  in  *'  11/'  xii.  27.  xz.  13.  Tethys  tbe  wife  of 
Oceanus,  and  mother  of  the  gods,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  ^*  a  grave  majesuck  pace  :  '* 
Uesiod  calls  her  ''  the  venerable  Tethys,"  "^  Theog.*'  3G8.  Milton  bad  before  called  Nereus, 
atv.  835,  "aged,"  as  in  Virgil,  '' Geoig.*"  iv.  392,  *'grandcTus  Neieus:"he  maybe 
called  "  hoary  "  too  upon  another  account : — '*  Fere  omnes  Dii  marini  senea  soot,  albent 
enim  eorum  capita  spumis  aquarum.'*  Serrius,  in  **  CSeorg.**  ir,  403  : — **  The  Carpathian 
wisard**  is  Proteus,  who  bad  a  cave  at  CarpathuSy  an  island  in  the  Meditermieaiiy  aad 
was  a  wisard  or  prophet,  as  also  Neptune's  shepherd ;  and  as  such  bore  a  hook.  See 
Viigil,  "  Georg."  iv.  387.— Newton. 

And  Ovid,  "  Met."  xi.  249  :— "  Carpathius  vatea.  "•— Todd. 

P  Triton**  winding  thett,  tte. 

Triton  was  Neptune's  trumpeter,  and  was  "  scalr,**  as  all  these  sorts  of  creatnnt  are : 
— "  squamis  modo  bispido  corpore,  etiam  qua  bumanam  effigiem  habent.**  Plin.  lib.  iz« 
sect.  iv.  His ''  winding  shell "  is  pardcukrly  described  in  Ovid,  **  Met."  i.  333.  Glancns 
was  an  excellent  fisher  or  diver,  and  so  was  feigned  to  be  a  sea-god.  Aristotle  writes  that 
he  prophesied  to  the  gods,  and  Nicandor  says  that  Apollo  himself  learned  the  art  of  predic- 
tion from  Glaucus.  Bee  Athensras,  lib.  vii.  cap.  12.  And  Euripides,  **Orest."  363,  calls 
him  the  seaman*s  prophet,  and  interpreter  of  Nereus  ;  and  Apollon.  Rhodius,  **  Ai^oant.* 
1310,  gives  him  the  same  appellation.  Ino,  flying  from  the  rage  of  her  husband  Athamaa, 
who  was  furiously  mad,  threw  herself  from  the  top  of  a  rock  into  tbe  seo,  with  her  son 
Melicerta  in  her  arms.  Neptune,  at  the  intercession  of  Venus,  changed  them  into  sea- 
deities,  and  gave  them  new  names ;  Lencothea  to  her,  and  to  him  Palsmon.  See  Ovid, 
"  Met."  iv.  538.  She,  being  Leucothea,  or  the  white  goddess,  may  well  be  suppoaed  to  have 
'*  lovely  hands,"  which  I  presume  the  poet  mentions  in  opposition  to  Thetis*  feet :  and  her 
son  "rules  the  strands,'*  having  the  couimand  of  the  ports,  and  therefore  called  in  lAian 
Poriumnut.    See  Ovid,  "  Fast"  vi.  545.— Nkwton. 

9  Tintel-elipper'd/eeU 

The  poet  meant  this  as  a  paraphrase  of  **  silver-footed,"  the  usual  epithet  of  Thetis  ia 
Homer. — Nkwtok. 

r  ^rene  eweeU  a& 

Thesirens  areintroducedhere,  as  being  sea-nymphs,  and  singingupon  the  coast.—- Nkvtor. 

•  Parthenope  and  Ligea  were  two  of  the  sirens.  Parthenopc*s  tomb  was  at  N^es, 
which  was  therefore  called  Parthenope.  Plin.  lib.iii.  sect.  ix.  Silins  Ital.  xii.  83.  Ugea 
is  also  the  name  of  a  sea- nymph  in  Virgil,  **•  Georg."  iv.  336  ;  and  the  poet  draws  her  in 
the  attitude  in  which  mermaids  are  represented.  See  Ovid,  "  Met.'*  iv.  310,  of  fialmaris. 
— Nbwton. 

One  of  the  employments  of  the  nymph  Salmads  in  Ovid,  is  to  comb  her  hair ;  but 
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Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks, 

Sleeking  her  soft  allaring  locks ; 

By  all  the  nymphs  that  nightly  dance 

Upon  thy  streams  with  wily  glance ; 

Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head,  **' 

From  thy  ooral-paven  bed, 

And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 

Till  thou  our  summons  answer'd  have. 

Listen,  and  save ' ! 

[Sabrina  rises,  attended  by  Water  Nymphs,  and  sings.] 

By  the  rushy-fringed  bank",  ■•• 

Where  grows  the  willow,  and  the  osier  dank  % 

My  slidmg  chariot  stays. 
Thick  set  with  agate*,  and  the  azure  sheen '^ 
Of  turkis  blue,  and  emerald  green, 

That  in  the  channel  strays ;  ''* 

Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet^ 
Oer  the  cowslip s  velvet  head*, 

That  bends  not  as  I  tread  *  : 

that  fiction  is  here  heightened  with  the  brilliancy  of  romance.     Ligea's  comb  is  of  gold,  and 
•be  sit*  on  diamond  rocks.     These  were  new  allurements  for  the  unwary. — T.  Warton. 

*  Listen,  and  save  / 

The  repetition  of  the  prayer,  ver.  866  and  889,  in  the  inrocation  of  Sabrina,  is  similar 
to  that  of  .SSschylos's  Chorus  in  the  invocation  of  Darius*s  shade,  ^  Perue,**  ver.  666  and 
674.-THYni. 

Thus  Amaryllia,  in  the  **  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  inrokes  the  priest  of  Pan  to  protect  her 
from  the  sullen  shepherd,  a.  v.  s.  1.  p.  184. — T.  Wartok. 

^Bjftke  rushy/Hnged  bank. 
See  "* Paradise  Lost,'' b.  ir.  262: — "The  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd."--T. 
Wartom. 

V  Where  grtnoe  the  tcWoie,  and  the  osier  dank. 
Sec  the  *»  Faithful  Shcpherdesa,"  a.  iii.  s.  1.  p.  153.--T.  Warton. 

*  Mjf  eliding  chariot  etapt. 
Thick  set  with  agate^  Jeo. 

See  Draytoo,  "  Polyolb."  s.  v.  toI.  u.  p.  752.— T.  Warton. 

*  The  asure  sheen* 
**  Sheen ''  is  again  used  as  a  substantire  for  brightness,  in  this  poem,  ver.  1003. — Tooo. 

r  Printlesf/eet. 
So  Prospero  to  his  elves,  but  in  a  style  of  much  higher  and  wilder  fiction,  "  Temp.** 
».  ▼.  s.  I  u- 

And  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  be  ooniee  back.— T.  Warton. 

.  *  Velvet  head. 
In  the ''  Faithful  Shephexdesa,"  a.  ii.  s.  1  :  — "  The  dew-drops  hang  on  the  velvet-heads" 
of  flowers.— Todd. 

•  That  bends  not  as  I  tread. 
See  "Engknd's  Helicon/'  ed.  1614,  by  W.  H.:— 

Where  she  doth  waike. 
Scarce  she  doth  the  primerose  head 
Depresse,  or  tender  etalke 
Of  blew-vein'd  violets. 
Whereon  her  foot  she  seta— -T.  Warton. 
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Gentle  Bwain,  at  thy  xeqaeat^  ^ 

I  am  here. 

Spir»  Goddess  dear. 
We  implore  thy  powerful  hand 
To  undo  the  channed  band 

Of  true  viigin  here  distreas'd,  ** 

Through  the  force,  and  through  the  wile. 
Of  unbless'd  enchanter  vile. 

Sab,  Shepherd,  'tis  my  office  best 
To  help  ensnared  chastity : 

Brightest  Lady,  look  on  me^  *'* 

Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 
Drops,  that  from  my  fountain  pure 
I  have  kept,  of  precious  cure* ; 
Thrice  upon  thy  finger  s  tip  \ 

Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip* :  *** 

Next  tlus  marble  venom'd  seat, 
Smear'd  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat, 
I  touch  with  chaste  palms  moist  and  cold : — 
Now  the  spell  hath  lost  his  hold  '; 

And  I  must  haste,  ere  morning  hour,  "* 

To  wait  in  Amphitiite's  bower*. 

[Sabrina  descends,  nod  the  Ladjf  rises  out  of  ber  seaL] 
Spir.  Virgin,  daughter  of  Locrine, 

^  Brightett  Lady,  lock  on  wu. 
In  the  manuscript,  virtttous :  but  '*  brightest**  is  an  epithet  thus  applied  in  tk*  *  Faith- 
ful Shepherdess." — T.  Wartok. 

e  Dropt,  tkatfi'om  mp/ouniain  purt 
I  have  kept,  qf  precious  cure. 
Calton  proposed  to  read  tire,  that  is,  use.     The  word,  it  must  be  owned,  ma  ool  on* 
common  :  but  the  rhjmcs  of  many  couplets  in  the  "  Faithful  Sbepberdesa,'*  icUtifif  to 
the  same  business,  and  ending  "  pure  **  and  *'  cure/'  show  that  eure  was  Milton's  word.— 
T.  Warton. 

'  Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  tip,  tte. 
Compare  Shakspeare,  "  Mids.  Night*s  Dream,**  a.  ii.  s.  6.     But  Milton,  in  most  of  the 
circumstances  of  dissolving  this  charm,  is  apparently  to  be  traced  in  the  **  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess."—T.  Warton. 

«  Thjf  rtUtied  Up, 
So,  in  Browne's  **  Brit  Past."  b.  ii.  s.  iii.  p.  78  :— 

The  melting  rubyos  on  her  cherry  lip^-Tono. 

'  /  toudt  wUh  chaste  palms  moist  and  cold  ;— 
Now  the  spell  halk  lost  his  hold. 
Compare  Fletcher*s  "  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  a.  ▼.  s.  1  ;  a.  iu.  s.  l.—T.  Wartoh. 
The  chaste  hands  also  of  Britomart,  the  flovrre  of  chastity,  ^  Faer.  Qu."  iii.  xi.  6|  tivre 
not  here  forgotten  by  Milton. — Todd. 

s  To  wait  in  Amphitriti's  bower. 
Drayton's  Sabrina  is  aiTayed  in 

a  watchet  weed,  with  many  a  curious  wave, 
Which  as  a  prlnoely  gift  great  Amphltrite  gave- 

"  Polyolb."  s.  V.  Tol.  ii.  p.  752.     And  we  hare  "  Amphitrite's  bower,"  ibid.  s.  xxriii. 
T.  iii.  p.  1193.— T.  Wartoh. 
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Sprang  of  old  Anchiaes'  lme\ 

Majr  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 

Their  full  tribute  never  mias '  **^ 

From  a  thousand  petty  rills, 

That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills : 

Summer  drowth,  or  singed  air 

Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair, 

Nor  wet  October  s  torrent  flood  •" 

Thy  molten  crystal  fill  with  mud ; 

May  thy  biUows  roll  ashore 

The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore^ ; 

May  thy  lofty  head  be  crown'd  ^ 

With  many  a  tower '  and  terrace  round,  ^^ 

And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 

With  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon  ^  ! 

Come,  Liady,  while  heaven  lends  us  grace, 
Let  UB  fly  this  cursed  place. 

Lest  the  sorcerer  us  entice  **^ 

With  some  other  new  device. 

^  Sprung  ^fcild  Anehitet'  line. 
For  Locrine  wu  the  soil  of  Brutus,  -^ho  was  the  son  of  Silvius,  Silvius  of  Ascanius, 
AMaaius  of  ^neas,  ^neas  of  Anchises.     See  Milton's  *'  Histoiy  of  England/'  b.  i.-^ 
NnrroM. 

1  Their /uU  tribute  never  mise,  Ac 
The  torrents  from  the  Welsh  mountains  sometimes  raise  the  Severn  on  a  sudden  to  a 
prodigious  height :  but  at  the  same  time  thej  **  fill  her  molten  crystal  with  mud  :"  her 
stnaia,  which  of  itself  is  clear,  is  then  discoloured  and  muddj.     The  poet  adverts  to  the 
i^nown  natural  ptopertiea  of  the  river. — T.  Waaton. 

J  Map  thjf  billoutt  roll  cuhore 
The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore. 
This  is  reasonable  as  a  wish ;  but  jewels  were  surelj  out  of  place  among  the  decorations 
of  Stbrina's  chariot,  on  the  supposition  that  thej  were  the  natural  productions  of  her  stream. 
The  wish  is  equally  ideal  and  imaginary,  that  her  banks  should  be  covered  with  groves  of 
nynh  and  dnnamon.  A  wish  conformable  to  the  real  state  of  things,  to  English  seasons 
and  English  fertility^  would  have  been  more  pleasing,  as  less  unuatural :  yet  we  must  not 
too  severely  try  poetry  by  truth  and  reality. — T.  Wartok. 

^  Mag  thg  Iq/tg  head  be  crown'd,  fto. 
This  votive  addreu  of  gratitude  to  Sabrina  was  suggested   to  our  author  by  that  of 
Amoret  to  the  rivcr^  in  Fletcher's  «  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  a.  ui.  s.  1.— T.  Warton. 

1  With  many  a  tower,  Ac. 
Hr.  Warton  thinks  that  Windsor  Castle  suggested  this  description.     Milton  was  thinking 
tether  of  Spenser.— Tooo. 

^  And  here  and  there  thg  bankt  upon 
With  groves  qfmgrrh  and  cinnamon. 
,  The  construction  of  these  two  lines  is  a  little  dilBcult :  to  crown  her  head  with  towers. 
i>  true  imagery  ;  but  to  crown  her  head  upon  her  banks  will  scarcely  be  allowed  to  be  so. 
'  Would  therefore  put  a  colon  instead  of  a  comma  at  v.  935,  and  then  read 

And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 
'  Be  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon.^— fiawAHD. 

In  ▼.  936y "  banks  "  is  the  nominative  case,  as  "  head  '*  was  in  the  last  verse  but  one. 
The  leaie  aod  syntax  of  the  whole  is,  May  thy  head  be  crown'd  round  about  with  towers 
^^  ternces,  and  here  and  there  may  thy  banks  be  crowned  upon  with  groves,  &c.     The 
1    P**"^  is  Greekw— CAtTOM. 
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Not  a 

Hn  w«  COM*  to  Uier 
I  ahan  be  jQsr  ttlbfU 


Mmjt  afisoid  to  gntnlala 
HkwBli'dpneBce;«id 
An  Hie  swsao^  tiMi  tbne 
Whk  pgt  amd  Twal  damtt 
We  iUI  catch  tlmn  al  their 
And  oar  nddea  coBa^  dicR 
WiQ  doaUe  aD  their  miith 
Cose,  let  as  harte ;  the  stan 
Bat  aig^  sits  moaaidi  yet 


grow  hi^; 
theaiidsl^' 


[Tbe 

Coontry 


LodknrCowB 


J 


the  Preaideiift  cutle  :  tben  ooobc  in 
SjHrir,  vith  the  7^0  BroikerM, 


80IVO. 


Sfir,  Bade  ehepherdB,  haek ;  enoogfa  your  play, 
TOl  &xt  soDihiiie  holiday  : 
Here  be,  withoot  dock  or  nod*, 
Other  trippiiigs  to  be  trod 
Of  lighter  toca,  and  snch  ooort  goiae 
Aa  Mercury  did  first  derise, 
With  the  mincing  Diyades, 
On  the  lawns,  and  on  the  leaSb 

[This  Mcond  Song  praenti  tbcm  to  tbcxr  Father  aad  Mother.] 

NoUe  Lord,  and  Lady  bright, 
I  hare  biongfat  ye  new  ddigfat ; 


Bmt  nigkt  HU  mwmarek  pet  im  the  wud  «J^ 

Compera  Fletcher'i  pUj,  a.  ii.  a.  1 . — T.  WAaTow. 

«  Htre  5e,  mritkmit  dnck  tr  nod,  Ac. 
By  **  docks  and  nods  "  cor  author  allndcs  to  the  countiy  people's  awknard  vay  of 
dancing :  and,  the  two  Brothers  and  the  Lad j  being  now  to  danoe,  he  descrihes  their  elcfsat 
way  of  moving  by  "  trippings,**  *'  lighter  toes,**  **  court  gmsoy"  &c.  He  follows  Shakipcaic, 
who  makes  ikriel  tell  Proqiero,  that  his  maskers. 

Before  joa  can  My,  oomc  and  go. 
And  Imathe  twice,  and  cry  so,  so. 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 

And  Oberon  commands  his  fiuries : — 

Evefy  elfe,  and  fidry  sprite. 
Hop  as  lif  ht  as  bird  from  briar. 
And  this  ditty  after  me 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

The  Dryads  were  wood-nymphs :  but  here  the  ladies  who  appeared  on  this  occasion  st  the 
court  of  the  lord  president  of  the  marches,  sre  rery  elegantly  tenncd  Drysdes.  Indred  the 
prophet  complains  of  the  Jewish  women  for  mincing  as  they  go,  Isaiah  iii.  16.  But  oar 
author  uses  that  word,  only  to  express  the  neatness  of  their  gait. — Pfecs. 
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Here  behold  so  goodly  grown 

Three  £ur  branches  of  your  own : 

Heaven  hath  timely  tried  their  youth,  ^^ 

Their  fiuth,  their  patience,  and  their  truth ; 

And  sent  them  here  through  hard  assays 

With  a  crown  of  deathless  praise, 

To  triumph  in  victorious  dance 

O'er  sensual  folly  and  intemperance.  ^' 

[The  DancM  ended,  the  Spirit  epiloguizes.] 

Spir.  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly  ^^ 
And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye, 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky  ^ : 

Thero  I  suck  the  liquid  air  ^  ^ 

All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three ' 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree  ^ : 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 

Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring ;  ** 

The  Graces,  and  the  roey-bosom'd  Hours, 
I  Thither  all  their  bounties  bring ; 

P  To  the  ocean  now  IJly,  Ac. 
I         Tbis  ^eech  u  evidentlj  a  pwaphnue  on  Ariel's  song  in  the  ^*  Tempest,"  a.  v.  s.  1 : — 

Where  the  hee  snclcs,  there  sock  I.~Waiibi7iiton. 

4  Up  in  the  broad JMds  efthe  sky. 
I         It  may  be  doubted  whether  from  Viiigil,  "  Aeris  in  campis  U&tis/'  Mn,  vi.  888,  for  at 
<     first  he  had  written  *< plain  fields,'*  with  another  idea;  a  level  extent  of  verdure. — 
T.  Waston. 

He  wrote  •'  broad  fields  "  from  Fairfiui,  b.  viii.  st.  57.     ''  O'er  the  broad  fields  of 
beanen's  bright  wildemesse." — Todd. 

'  There  I  tuck  the  liquid  air. 
Thoa  Ubaldo,  in  Fairfax's  **  Tasso/'  a  good  wisard,  who  dwells  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  but  sometimes  emerges,  to  breathe  the  purer  air  of  Mount  Carmel,  b.  xiv.  st.  43; — 

And  there  hi  liquid  ayre  myself  disport.— T.  Wartok. 

I  *  Att  amidst  the  gardens /air 

0/ Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three. 
The  daughters  of  Hesperus,  the  brother  of  Atlas,  first  mentioned  iu  Milton's  manuscript 
as  their  6uher,  had  gardens  or  orchards  which  produced  apples  of  gold.  8penser  makes 
them  the  daughters  of  Atlas, ''  Faer.  Qu."  ii.  vii.  54.  See  Ovid,  "  Metam."  ix.  636 :  and 
Apollodor.  "  Bibl."  1.  ii.  §  11.  But  what  ancient  fabler  celebrates  these  damsels  for  their 
skill  in  singing?  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  an  author  whom  Milton  taught  to  his  scholars, 
*'  Ai^^tt.**  iv.  1396.  Hence  Lucan's  viigin-choir,  overlooked  by  the  commentators,  is  to 
be  explained,  where  he  speaks  of  this  golden  grove,  ix.  360  : — 

,  fuit  aurea  silva, 
IMvitiisqne  graves  ec  fiflvo  genuine  rami ; 
Tirglneosque  chorus,  nitidi  custodia  luoi, 
£t  nunquam  somno  damnatus  lumina  serpens,  ftc. 

Milton  frequently  alludes  to  these  ladies,  or  their  gardens,  **  Par.  Lost,"  b.  iii.  568.  iv. 
520.  viii.  631.   "Par.  Reg."  b.  ii.  357.     And  the  Mask  before  us,  v.  392.— T.  Warton. 

*  The  golden  tree. 
Many  say  that  the  apples  of  Atlas's  garden  were  of  gold  :  Ovid  is  the  only  ancient  writer 
that  says  the  trees  were  of  gold, ''  Metam."  iv.  636. — T.  Wakton. 
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dwdb. 

And  wot  win^  with  moafcy  wing; 
Abovt  dK  ccdw  d  aDeys  flnig 
N«d  Mid  CMM  •  Mmy  aneils. 
Ln  thoe  with  kuDud  bow 
Wotefs  dK  odonNB  1mbi1c%  thai  blow" 
Flowos  fd  waan  minted  bew 


And  dicndm  with  Eljskn  dew* 
(List,  mortah,  if  joor  eais  be  tme^) 
Beds  o^hjadnth  and  TootS| 
Where  yoang  AdoniB  oft  reposes, 

Waxiii^  well  of  his  deep  wound  '*^ 

In  sinmber  soft,  and  on  the  gioand' 
Sadlj  sits  the  Aasynan  qoeen' : 
But  frr  aboTe  io  spangkd  sheen* 
Celestial  Copid,  her  fiuned  son,  adTaneed, 

Holds  his  door  Psjrehe  sweet  entranced,  "^ 

After  her  wandering  laboms  long, 
TiU  fiee  consent  the  gods  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride. 
And  from  her  fiur  nn^otted  side 

Two  blisBfol  twins  are  to  be  bom,  '"* 

Tooth  and  Joy* ;  so  Jove  hath  sworn. 
Bnt  now  my  tadc  is  smoothly  done% 
J  can  fly,  or  I  can  ran. 


■  "■  Blow  "  is  hen  actiTdjr  used,  as  in  Beaomont  and  Fletdier*8  **  Lover^s  Profrea," 
a.  lu  1.  1  :  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  AprU-llowen  not  niter. 

That  18,  '<  makes  the  flowers  blow."     So,  in  Jonson's  "^  Mask  at  Higbgate/'  1604  :— 

For  these,  FaTonins  here  shall  blow 
Kew  flowarsk  &c. — T.  Wxttrov. 

*  And  drenehe*  with  Biftian  dew. 
As  in  ^  Par.  Lost,*^  b.  zi.  367,  the  angel  says  to  Adam, 

Let  Ets.  for  I  have  dreneh*d  her  sy«i> 
Here  sleq>  bdow.— T.  Waktost. 

*  lfjf<mr  ean  be  trtie. 
Intimating  that  this  song,  which  follows,  of  Adonis,  and  Cupid  and  Pfejcke,  is  not  for 
the  profane,  but  only  for  well-pnrged  cars. — Huan. 

«  See  Spenser's  "  Astiophel,**  st.  48. — T.  Wartow. 

7  The  Aespr  tan  queen* 
Venus  is  called  "  the  Assyrian  queen,"  becauie  she  was  first  woiihipped  by  the  Assyrians. 
Sec  Pausanias,  ^^  Attic/'  lib.  i.  cap.  14. — Nbwton. 

'  In  tpangled  sheen, 
»*  Mids.  N.  Dream,"  a.  ii.  s.  1  :— 

By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  shecn.-~TnDOw 

*  Undoubtedly  Milton's  allusion  at  large,  is  here  to  Spenser's  allegorical  garden  of 
Adonis,  ^*  Facr.  Qu."  iii.  vi.  46,  seq.,  but  at  the  same  time,  his  mythology  has  a  rcfeirnce 
to  Spenser's  *^  Hymne  of  Love,"  where  Love  is  feign'd  to  dwell  "  in  a  paradise  of  sU 
delight,"  with  Hebe,  or  Youth,  and  the  rest  of  the  darlings  of  Venus,  who  sport  with  bis 
daughter  Pleasure. — T.  Warton. 

^  But  now  my  taHt  it  emcofhly  dene,  ke. 
So  Shak8peare*s  Prospero,  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  "  Tempest :" — 
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Qaickly  to  the  green  earth's  end  % 

Where  the  how'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend  •• ;  "" 

And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 

To  the  comers  of  the  moon  '. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me. 
Lore  Vlrtne ;  she  alone  is  free : 

She  can  teach  ye  how  to  clime '  *•*• 

Higher  than  the  sphexy  chime  ' ; 
Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were. 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her*". 

Kow  mj  ohamu  are  all  o'erfhrown,  Ae. 

And  Chos  the  tat}Ty  in  FIetcher*t  "Faithful  ShepherdeM,"  who  bean  the  character  of  our 
Attendant  Spirit,  when  his  office  or  commiarion  ii  finished,  displays  his  power  and  activity, 
pronuBing  any  fitfther  serrieea,  s.  nit. — T.  WAnTOif . 

e  Tht  grun  earWt  end. 
Cape  de  Verd  isles.-^Ticpsoif. 

'  TFhere  tht  b<»e'd  welkin  Oow  doth  bend, 
A  cnrre  which  bends  or  descends  slowly,  from  its  great  sweep.     "  Bending**  has  the 
tmmm  sense,  of  Dover  cliff,  in  "  K.  Lear/'  a.  iy.  s.  1  :— 

There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  oonflned  deep. 

And,  in  the  « Faithful  Shepherdess,"  "  bending  plain,"  p.  105.    Jonson  has  "  bending 
▼ale,**  rii.  S9. — ^T.  Warton. 

•  And/)ram  thence  can  soar  as  toon 
To  the  comers  ofthelmoon. 
Obenm  says  of  the  swiftness  of  his  fairies,  ^  Mids.  N.  Dr."  a.  ir.  s.  1  * — 

We  the  globe  can  compass  soon 
Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon. 

And  Pack's  fairy,  ibid.  a.  ii.  s.  1  :— 

I  do  wander  every  where. 

Swifter  than  the  moone's  sphere—T.  Warton. 

'  She  can  teach  pe  how  to  climct  he. 
Dr.  Warburton  has  observed,  that  the  last  four  verses  furnished  Pope  with  the  thought 
for  the  conclusion  of  his  ''  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day."     A  prior  imitation  may  be  traced 
in  the  close  of  Dryden*s  Ode. — Toon. 

r  The  spherif  chime, 
•*  Chime,"  Ital.  Cima.     Yet  he  uses  "  chime  "  in  the  common  sense,  "  Ode  Nativ." 
T.  128.     He  may  do  so  here,  but  then  the  expression  is  licentious,  I  suppose  for  the  sake 
of  the  rhyme. — ^Hurd. 

The  •*  sphery  chime  **  is  the  music  of  the  spheres;— T.  Wartok. 

^  The  moral  of  this  poem  is  very  finely  summed  up  in  the  six  concluding  lines  :  the 
thought  contained  in  the  last  two  might  probably  be  suggested  to  our  author  by  a  passage 
in  the  "  Table  of  Cebes,"  where  Patience  and  Perseverance  arc  represented  stooping  and 
ftretching  out  their  hands  to  help  up  those,  who  are  endeavouring  to  climb  the  craggy  hill 
of  Virtue,  and  yet  are  too  feeble  to  ascend  of  themselves. — Thykr. 

Had  this  learned  and  ingenious  critic  duly  reilected  on  the  lofty  mind  of  Milton,  **  wnit 
with  the  love  of  sacred  song,"  and  so  often  and  bo  sublimely  employed  on  topics  of  religion, 
he  might  readily  have  found  a  subject,  to  which  the  poet  obviously  and  divinely  alludes  in 
these  concluding  lines,  without  fetching  the  thought  from  the  "  Table  of  Cebes,"  In  the 
pftoedtng  remark,  1  sm  convinced  Mr.  Thyer  had  no  ill  intention  :  but,  by  overlooking  so 
dear  and  pointed  an  allusion  to  a  subject,  calculated  to  kindle  that  lively  glow  in  the  bosom 
of  every  Christian,  which  the  poet  intended  to  excite,  and  by  referring  it  to  an  imsge  in  a 
profane  author,  he  may,  beside  stifling  the  sublime  eflfcct  so  happily  produced,  afford  a 
liandle  to  some,  in  these  "  evil  days,**  who  are  willing  to  make  the  religion  of  Socrates 
and  Cebee  (or  that  of  Nature)  supersede  the  religion  of  Christ     "  The  moral  of  this  poem 
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coadodiBg  lines ;  **  in  wUch,  to  wind  up  me 

**  tbe  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzj  nilHaf  .** 

npt  coatemplation  of  thst  stupeodoiis  oitkctt^, 

stooping  from  sboTo  all  bdgbt, 

to  atone  as  man  for  the  nns  of  men.  u* 

Is  grace,  and  to  teach  lier  to  nnrtnA  kis 

Eari  of  Bridgewatcr. 

a  deacriptioii  of  the  rewards  wbich  Tiitae 

ts  :  "  the  poem,  theiefore,  maj  he 

with  iSLt  Bolfmn  and  impremi^e 


of  the  nnmhers*  the  jtssitncss  of 
nothing  extant  in  anj  langoage  like  the 

in  his 


Mask**  and 


than  as  thef 
they  are  sufficient  to  have  set  him 
•r  the  andenu  themselves :  his  "* 
tikeir  srvenl  kinds. — RicuAunsoM. 

taxion  of  Shakspeare's  **  Tempest,**  aad  the 
thoi^  one  of  the  first,  is  yet  one  of  the  most 


8  manner  more  thnn  in  sbt 

for  a  young  author,  preparing  a  piece  for 

the  saost  celebrated  master  of  fin^ish  dra- 


"!▼  he  dacooctrd 

cariT  that 


of  Shakspcare  in  his  liurj 

is  modi  the  better  for  it,  not  onl  j  for  the 

hut  for  a  brighter  irein  of  poetry,  and  an  eaae 

to  his  natural  manner. — WAaaunToic 

Miltoa,  uhen  his  ear  and  judgment  were  perfectly 

cx^-^^ar  of  ail  his  poems.     As  it  is,  thoe  are  some  pactilitiei 

rvws  •(  cxycasion  and  vcnification.     The  two  editions  of  his 

l(»r3k     la  1^4^  he  uus,  as  he  would  think,  better  employed ;  in 

kaasell  fcr  having  wntten  sn^  a  thing  as  a  Mask,  espednOy  for 

cf  TspCTWT.— Hmn. 

tfcrmiiMiii  is  the  **  Mask  of  Comus,**  in  which  may 
»  twilight  of  ^PsradiseLost.**  Milton  appean  to 
of  dirtion,  and  mode  of  verse,  which  his 


ju*ii;3ient  ai)er»v«d.  aad  from  whach  he  never  cndearoured  nor  desired  to  deviate.  Nor 
does  "  Comus  **  adrv>rd  only  a  ipecimm  of  his  language;  it  exhibits  likewise  his  power  of 
descTtpcioa  and  lis  rixour  of  sentiBsent.  employed  in  the  praise  and  defence  of  Tirtne.  A 
work  more  truly  poeocal  k  nrely  feond;  allusions,  inures,  and  descriptiTe  epithets 
embellish  almost  ererr  period  with  lavish  decontion :  as  a  series  of  lines,  thetefose,  it  may 
be  considered  ss  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  with  which  the  votaries  have  leeeivcd  it ;  ss 
a  drama  it  is  d'-licient.  The  action  b  not  probable.  A  Mask,  in  those  parts  where  siqm^ 
natural  interreDtion  is  admitted,  must  indeed  be  given  op  to  all  the  freaks  of  imaginatioo  ; 
but,  io  Cu-  ss  the  action  is  merely  human,  it  ought  to  be  reasonable,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  of  the  conduct  of  the  tvro  Brothers  ;  who,  when  their  sister  sinks  with  &tigoe  in  a 
palbless  uildemcss,  uander  both  awiy  together  in  seareh  of  berries  too  far  to  find  their 
uay  back,  and  leave  a  helpless  bdy  to  all  the  sadnem  and  danger  of  solitude.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  defect  overbalanced  by  iu  conrenience.  What  deserves  more  reprehension  is, 
that  the  prologue  spoken  in  the  uild  wood  by  the  Attendant  Spirit  is  addressed  to  the 
audience ;  a  mode  of  communication  to  contrary  to  the  nature  of  dramatic  reprcsentatioo, 
that  no  precedents  can  support  iL  The  discourse  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long ;  an  objection 
that  may  be  made  to  almost  all  the  following  speeches  :  they  have  not  the  sprightliness  of 
a  dialogue  animated  by  redprocal  contention,  but  seem  rather  declamations  delibcimtely 
composed,  and  formally  repeated,  on  a  moral  question  :  the  auditor  therefore  listens  as  to  a 
lecture,  without  pasdoo,  without  anxiety.  The  song  of  Comus  has  airiness  and  jollity ; 
but,  what  may  recommend  Milton's  morals  as  well  ss  bis  poetry,  the  invitations  to 
pleasure  are  so  general,  that  they  excite  no  distinct  imsges  of  corrupt  enjoyment,  and  take 
no  dangerous  hold  on  the  fancy.     The  following  soliloquies  of  Corons  atnd  the  liMly  aie 
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elcfiiit,  bot  tedioui.  The  M>ng  most  owe  mach  to  the  voice,  if  it  ever  can  delight.  At 
Ifltt  the  Brothen  enter  with  too  much  tranquillitj  ;  and  when  thej  had  feared  lest  their 
■tier  ihoald  be  in  danger,  and  hoped  that  she  is  not  in  danger,  the  Elder  makes  a  speech 
in  praise  of  chaatit7,  and  the  Younger  finds  how  fine  it  is  to  be  a  philosopher.  Then 
dneeads  the  Spirit  in  form  of  a  shepherd  ;  and  the  Brother,  instead  of  being  in  haste  to 
ask  his  hcilp,  pniees  his  dnging^  and  inquires  bis  business  in  that  place.  It  is  reroarkabley 
that  at  this  interriew  the  Brother  is  taken  with  a  short  fit  of  rhyming.  The  Spirit  relates 
that  the  Imdj  u  in  the  power  of  Comus  ;  the  Brother  moralises  again  ;  and  the  Spirit 
makes  a  long  narmtion,  of  no  use  because  it  is  &lse,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to  a  good 
Wag.  In  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and  the  sentiments  are  generous ;  but 
thaie  ts  something  wanting  to  allure  attention.  The  dispute  between  the  Ladf  and  Comus 
ii  the  most  animated  and  affecting  scene  of  the  drama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  brisker 
ndproeatioa  of  objections  and  replies  to  invite  attention  and  detain  it.  The  songs  are 
rigorsusr  And  full  of  imagery ;  but  they  are  harsh  in  their  diction,  and  not  very  musical  in 
thdr  namben.  Throughout  the  whole,  the  figures  are  too  bold^  and  the  language  too 
lenriant,  for  dialogue :  it  is  a  drama  in  the  epic  style,  inelegantly  splendid,  and  tediously 
iastnictive — JoHmoH. 

Milton's  **  Oomtts  "  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  modem  times ;  sad  I 

do  aot  know  whether  to  admire  most  the  poetry  of  it,  or  the  philosophy,  which  is  of  the 

noblest  kind.     The  subject  of  it  I  like  better  than  that  of  the  '« Paradise  Lost,"  which,  I 

think,  b  aot  human  enough  to  touch  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  as  poetry  ought  to  do ; 

the  divine  personsges  he  has  introduced  are  of  too  high  a  kind  to  act  any  part  in  poetry, 

sad  the  seene  of  the  action  is,  for  the  greater  part,  quite  out  of  nature ;  but  the  subject  of 

the  ** Comus"  w  a  fine  mythologicsl  tale,  marvellous  enough,  as  all  poetical  subjects  should 

be,  bat  at  the  same  time  human.    He  begins  his  piece  in  the  manner  of  Euripides ;  and 

the  deseending  Spirit  that  prologuises,  makes  the  finest  and  grandest  opening  of  any  thea- 

triei]  pieee  that  I  know,  ancient  or  modem.  The  conduct  of  the  piece  is  answerable  to  the 

beginning,  and  the  versification  of  it  is  finely  varied  by  short  and  long  verses,  blank  and 

ihymii^,  and  the  sweetest  songs  that  ever'^were  composed ;  nor  do  I  know  anything  in 

Eogliah  poetry  comparable  to  it  in  this  r^pect,  except  Dryden's  ^'  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia;" 

^'hJch,  for  the  length  of  the  piece,  has  all  the  variety  of  versification  that  can  well  be 

imsgined.    As  to  the  style  of  "  Comus,"  it  is  more  elevated,  I  think,  than  that  of  any  of 

his  writings,  aod  so  mudi  abore  what  is  written  at  present,  that  I  am  inclined  to  make  the 

Mae  distioctioD  in  the  English  language,  that  Homer  made  of  the  Greek  in  his  time ;  and 

to  say  that  Milton's  language  is  the  language  of  the  gods ;  wheress  we  of  this  age  speak 

ud  write  the  language  of  mere  mortal  men.     If  the  **  Comus  "  was  to  be  properly  repre- 

KBtcd,  with  sll  the  deeorations  which  it  requires,  of  machinery,  loenery,  dress,  music,  and 

|*B<>ag,  it  would  be  tbe  finest  exhibition  that  ever  was  seen  upon  any  modem  stage  :  but 

1  sa  afhid,  with  all  these,  the  principal  part  would  be  still  wanting ;  I  mean,  players  that 

^OQld  wield  the  laxqpage  of  Milton,  and  pronounce  those  fine  periods  of  his,  by  which  be 

^eootrived  to  give  his  poetry  the  beauty  of  the  finest  prose  composition,  and  without 

Hieh  there  can  be  nothing  great  or  noble  in  composition  of  any  kind.  Or  if  we  could  find 

f^ym  who  had  breath  and  organs  (for  these,  as  well  as  other  tilings,  begin  to  fail  in  this 

i^Bfntion),  aad  sense  and  teste  enough,  properly  to  pronounce  such  periods,  I  doubt  it 

would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  audience  that  could  relish  them,  or  perhaps,  they  would  not 

htve  attention  and  comprehension  sufficient  to  connect  the  sense  of  them;  being  accustomed 

te  that  trna,  sprace,  short  cut  of  a  style,  which  Tadtus,  aad  his  modem  imitators,  French 

^  Bngiish,  have  made  fsahionable. — Loan  Mohbodoo. 

In  poetical  and  picturesque  circumstances,  in  wOdness  of  &ncy  aad  imsgery,  and  in 
^*^t  of  sentiment  and  morsl,  how  greatly  does  **  Comus  **  excel  the  "  Aminta"  of  Tasso, 
«<>  the  *■  Piutor  Fide  "  of  Ouarini !  which  Milton,  from  his  love  of  Italian  poetry,  must 
ftcqaeatiy  have  read.  **  Comus,"  like  these  two,  is  a  pastoral  drama ;  and  I  have  often 
wondcfsd  it  is  not  mentioned  aa  such.— Jos.  WAaTov. 

We  most  not  read  ^ Comus"  with  an  eye  to  the  stfige,  or  with  the  expectation  of  dramatic 
V^ntty,  Under  this  restriction  the  absurdity  of  the  Spirit  speaking  to  an  audience  in  a 
^^^^  forest  at  midnight,  and  the  want  of  reciprocation  in  the  dialogue,  are  overlooked. 
'^Comos  "  is  a  suite  of  speeches,  not  interesting  by  diKrimination  of  character ;  not  con- 
.  ^*?^  a  variety  of  incidents,  nor  gradually  exciting  curiosity :  but  perpetually  attracting 
■Utafion  by  subtime  sentiment,  by  fanciful  imagery  of  the  richest  vein,  by  an  exuberance 
^  pteturesque  description,  poetic^  allusion,  and  ornamental  expression.  Whiie  it  widely 
'*l*fts  from  the  grotesqtie  anomalies  of  the  mask  new  in  fkshion,  it  does  not  nearly 
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of  a  Rfwbr  ^iaj.  Hieie  k  a  diaatity  in  tlie  applicMiaK 

iiiatiuduttd  with  mochiMifftir  die  BroUww 

•f  Comvi  to  take  effect.     Thia  ia  tKe  fint  liae 

vedaeed  to  the  princ^lca  and  form  of  s  trntianai 

Mt  Wt  icttia  aome  of  ita  artitruy  peeuliaritiea.    Tba  poit 

«•  4*  witk  tkr  patkoa  of  tagedy,  than  lh»  chanetar  of  CMBtdj ; 

ke  waa  confiacd  to  the  aaaal  Bodea  ef  thmfriral  mtcpricentSoa.    A 

that  the  Aapite  hafma  the  Lady  and  Comm  ia  the  moat  aaiiBaStd 

other  BoeBea,  cither  eonaiatnig  oaly  «f  a 
oalj,  ba^  afforded  more  tme  pleaaore.  The  laat 
ia  all  Ae  monl  diakfiK,  aitiboagh  the  laagnage  ia  poetical,  and  the  fRK 
■dn  aeuttixv  to  ^  tJlvn  attentioa.**  Bat  awal Jt  in  lack 
poetiod,  are  aofBdent  to  roaae  all  oar 
I caaaoc  aAnxt  ha poaitioa,  that  **  Comna "  iaa  drama  **  tedioailT 
Bd  i£  aa  he  wji^  to  theae  cthkal  diaeoaaioiia  *«  the  aoditor  liatena  as  to  a 
t  paaaea.  arith«mt  aaxkcy,*  tat  he  liateaa  with  elevatioa  and  delifht.  The 
aetioa  b  aid  to  W  bnprobohle ;  becxoae  the  BrDthers,  when  thdr  nater  ainka  with  firtifie 
ia  a  pathVsa  viLderaeaa.  waader  both  away  tofelher  m  aearch  of  berriea,  too  Ux  to  find 
their  way  back ;  aad  fcaire  a  helpkaa  lady  to  all  the  aadneaa  and  danger  of  aoUtadew  Bat 
here  ia  ao  deserdoa  or  acfi<ct  «f  ^e  lady  :  the  B^then  IcaTe  their  natcr  under  a  i|nad- 
iag  piae  ia  the  farcat.  feiring  far  lufimhuKat :  they  go  to  procure  berriea  or  aeme  other 
fruit  for  her  immcdiaae  lahcf :  and.  with  great  probability,  lo«e  dieir  way  ia  going  or  te- 
mnuBc ;  to  aay  aotbiag  «f  Ae  poec'a  art,  in  makii^  thb  very  natural  anid  smple  anridwit 
to  be  prodactita  «f  the  diainaa,  whidi  fonna  the  fature  baaiaeai  and  compUeatioa  of  tbe 
&ble«  It  ia  certainly  a  frah  diat  the  Bkothcra,  althoagh  with  aome  indicatioiia  of  anxiety, 
■hoold  enter  with  ao  mwA  tnaqaiUityv  when  their  aialer  ia  loat,  and  at  leaaure  proBoanee 
philoiophical  paaegjiin  on  the  mystcriea  of  Tiiginity :  but  we  moat  not  too  acrapaloaily 
attend  to  the  eriftiutiia  of  ntaation,  aor  aalier  oondTea  to  anppoae  that  aw  are  leading  a 
ptar,  which  Miltoa  did  not  mean  to  write.  Theae  8|dendid  inaertiona  will  pleaaCy  twfe- 
pcTidently  of  the  atory,  firom  which  however  they  reaolt ;  and  thar  elcgaaee  and  aubliaiiiy 
will  overbalance  their  want  ef  place.  In  a  Greek  liag*jdy,  audi  lentimental  faanagoea, 
arising  finxa  the  anbject,  woold  hare  been  given  to  a  Chorua.  On  the  whole,  whecbtf 
""  Comna  *'  be  or  be  aot  deficient  m  a  diaaia,  arhether  it  ia  eonaidered  aa  an  epae  diaaia,  a 
aeriea  of  linca,  a  maak,  or  a  poen^  I  am  of  opinion,  that  oar  author  ia  here  only  inferior  to 

>      hia  own  «  Para£m  Loat."— T.  WAatmi. 

I  Mi]ton*8  **■  Comua**  ia,  in  my  judgment,  the  meat  beantifal  and  perlaet  poem  of  thatnb> 

lime  genioa.— WAKaraLBw 

Peritapa  the  conduct  and  conrermtion  of  the  Brothers,  whidi  Mr.  Warton  blamrn  in  tbe 
preeeding  note,  may  not  be  altogetho-  indefieaaible.  They  have  loat  their  way  in  a  foreat 
at  night,  and  are  in  ^  the  want  of  light  and  noiae :"  it  would  now  be  dangeroos  for  tben 
to  run  about  an  unknown  wildenem ;  and,  if  they  dionld  aepante,  in  order  to  aeak  thar 
abter,  they  might  looe  each  other :  in  the  unoertunty  of  what  wm  their  beat  plaa,  tficr 
therefore  naturally  wait,  expecting  to  hear  perinpa  the  cry  of  their  loat  aiater,  or  aome  aotte 
to  which  they  would  have  directed  their  atepa.  The  Younger  Brother  sajdooaly  expmaei 
hia  apprehenaona  for  hia  aiater :  the  Elder,  in  reply,  truata  that  ahe  ia  not  in  danger ;  and, 
inatead  of  giving  way  to  thoae  feara,  which  the  Younger  repeata,  ezpatiatm  on  tha  atnagtb 
of  chastity ;  by  the  illuatration  of  which  argument  he  confidently  niaintaina  tha  hope  of 
their  sister's  safety,  while  he  begnOea  the  peipleadty  of  their  own  sitoation.  It  has  baea 
observed,  that  *<  Comua  "  ia  not  calculated  to  diine  in  theatric  ezhibitiott  for  thoae  verr 
reasons  which  constitute  ita  esaential  and  specific  merit.  The  "  Paator  Fido**  of  Gnariai, 
which  also  ravishea  the  reader,  and  '*  The  Faithful  Shepherdesa  "  of  Fletcher,  eoaM  oat 
succeed  upon  the  stage.  However,  itia  suffident,  that  **  Comna"  displaya  tha  truaaoaices 
of  poetical  delight  and  monl  instruction,  in  ita  churning  iangery,  ia  ita  original  cumaptioait 
in  ita  sublime  diction,  in  ita  virtuous  sentimenta.  Ita  few  inaoeutades  weigh  hat  aa  dest 
in  the  balance  against  ita  general  merit :  and,  in  abort,  if  I  may  be  allowed  raapectfelly  to 
differ  from  the  high  authority  of  a  preceding  note,  I  am  of  opinimi,  that  thia  cndmatiug 
poem,  or  pastoral  drama,  is  both  graoefrilly  aplendid,  and  delightfully  inatmcttva. — ^Teoa» 
Dr.  Johnson  is  more  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  **  Comua  **  than  to  aay  other  poeoi  of 
Milton :  he  b^ns  feirly  enough,  and  gives  it  some  of  the  praiaea  which  justly  bdocf  to 
it ;  but  he  gradually  returns  to  his  captious  ill*humour,  and  ends  widi  myisf  that  it  a 
**  inelegantly  splendid  and  tediously  instructive."     After  thia  doae,  what  ia  the  valae  of 
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A^n,  ▼.  476  : — 


iiis  pniM  I  If  it  it  tru) j  poetical,  it  cannot  be  inelegantlj  splendid  1  Milton'i  decontioni 
■re  nerer  out  of  place  in  this  Maak :  it  contain!  not  a  angle  image  or  epithet  which  does 
not  fill  the  reader  of  taste  with  delight:  it  contains  no  passion,  but  he  did  not  intend  it. 
SCaelM  were  ahrayi  dengned  to  plaj  with  the  ftncy ;  and  from  banning  to  end,  without  the 
ahs^cment  of  a  aiogie  line,  Milton  has  effected  this.  Such  a  series  of  rural  and  pastoral 
pietureaqneness  was  never  before  brought  together.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  with  what  admi- 
nble  akUl  the  poet  gathered  from  all  his  predecessors,  Spenser,  Shakspeaie,  Beaumont  and 
FletdkeVf  Dmyton,  and  twenty  mote,  every  happy  adjective  of  description  and  imaginative 
foreey  and  combined  them  into  the  texture  of  his  own  fiction.  As  his  power  of  creation 
was  great,  so  was  his  memory  both  exact  and  abundant :  whatever  he  borrowed,  he  made 
new  by  the  fervid  power  of  amalgamation. 

Tl»e  flowing  atiains  of  the  whole  poem  are  eloquent  and  beautiful,  enriched  with  pfailo. 
saphie  moiml  learning,  and  exalted  by  pure,  generous,  and  lofty  sentiment.     Thus  : — 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  saeh  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  theee  mptozes  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  teettfjr  Ms  hidden  xeaUenee  I 

How  chaxmjng  is  divine  philosophy  i 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  ftippoee. 

Bat  mustoal  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 

And  a  perpetnal  feast  of  neotar'd  sweets. 

Where  no  erode  surfeit  reigns. 

Tkii  poem  b  stated  to  have  been  the  congenial  prelude  to  **  Paradise  Lost."  In  that 
opinion  I  do  not  concur  :  the  &ble  is  too  gay ;  the  images  are  too  full  of  delight :  all  the 
topics  lie  too  much  upon  the  sur&oe.  There  is  a  rich  invention,  but  it  has  not  iht  depth, 
or  strength,  or  sublimity  of  ^  Paradise  Lost."  This  is  playful ;  that  is  full  of  solenmity 
and  ftwe.  More  than  that,  though  the  combination  gives  originality  to  **  Comus,"  yet  it 
has  nothing  like  the  degree  of  originality  of  the  great  epic ;  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
invention  has  no  prototype.  Nor  do  I  admit  that  even  the  language  is  of  the  same  struc- 
ture :  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  fluent  and  soft ;  it  is,  in  short,  pastoral,  while  the 
other  is  heroic 

The  sort  of  spiritual  beings,  which  is  introduced  into  ^  Comusf"  is  of  a  much  more 
hunable  degree  than  those  of  the  latter  poems.  These  invisible  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
gntify  the  gay  freaks  of  our  imagination  :  Uiey  do  not  excite  the  profounder  movements  of 
the  aottl,  and  fill  us  with  a  sublime  terror,  like  Satan  and  his  crews  of  fallen  angels. 

In  the  long  intervsl  between  the  composition  of  the  Mask,  and  of  '<  Paradise  Lost," 
the  vrii^  of  Milton's  genius  had  expanded,  and  strengthened  an  hundred-fold  :  he  was 
no  longer  a  shepherd,  of  whose  enchanting  pipe  the  .J>akutiful  echoes  resounded  through 
the  woods ;  but  a  sage,  an  oracle,  and  a  prophet,  with  the  inspired  tongue  of  a  divinity. 

I  have  observed,  from  the  words  of  several  of  the  critics  here  cited,  that  they  have  an 
opinion  of  poetry  which  I  cannot  believe  to  be  quite  correct.  They  seem  to  assume  that 
picturesque  imagery,  drawn  from  the  sur&ce  of  natuial  scenery,  combined  with  a  sort  of 
wild  fiction  of  story  which  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  reality,  constitutes  the  primary 
and  most  unmixed  essence  of  poetry. — I  admit  that  it  does  constitute  very  pure  and  beau- 
tiful poetry  ;  but  not  the  highest.  The  highest  must  go  beyond  sublunary  objects  :  there 
mast  be  an  invention  of  character,  not  only  ideal,  but  sublime :  there  must  be  intermingled 
Intellectual  and  argumentative  greatness  :  there  must  be  a  fable,  which  embodies  abstract 
truths  of  severe  and  mighty  import :  there  must  be  distinct  characters,  elevated  by  grand 
passions,  each  acting  according  to  his  own  appropriate  impulses,  and  all  going  forward  in 
regular  progression,  according  to  the  rules  of  probability,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end 
proposed. 

Ibis  has  been  effiected  by  Milton's  epics  ;  but  there  certainly  is  an  implication  on  the 
part  of  these  critics,  that  these  compositions  have  not  as  much  unmixed  and  positive  poetry 
as  the  "*  Comos ;  **  and  this,  because  of  the  greater  variety  of  their  ingredients,  and  the 
introduction  of  other  matter  besides  imagery  and  description.  Such  a  reason  shows  the 
narrowness  of  their  conception  of  this  divine  art.  All  the  finest  passages  of  poetry  are 
complex,  in  which  the  heart  and  undemtanding  have  essential  co-operation  :  the  bard  must 
imagine  what  the  heart  must  colour,  or  perha^  instigate,  and  the  understanding  enlighten. 

Q  Q2 
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ARCADES: 

9art  of  a  {KUufk, 

FBBBEirrED  AT  HAREFEBLD, 
BBroiu 

ALICE,    COUNTESS    DOWAGER    OF    DERBY. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Thb  mune  cfaancter  may  be  given  of  the  rtyle,  aeiitiments,  imagery,  and  tone  of 
tlieae  Fragments,  as  far  as  they  go,  as  of  <*  Comus."    Warton  observes— 

"  Unquestionably  this  Mask  was  a  much  longer  performance.  Milton  seems 
only  to  have  written  the  poetical  part,  consisting  of  these  three  songs,  and  the  re- 
^taAive  soliloquy  of  the  Genius  :  the  rest  was  probably  prose  and  machinery.  In 
manv  of  Jonson's  Masques,  the  poet  but  rarely  appears,  amidst  a  cumbenome 
exhibition  of  heathen  gods  and  mythology.  *  Arcades '  was  acted  by  persons  of 
Lady  Derby's  own  family.    The  Genius  says,  v.  26  :— 

Stay,  gentle  mba ;  for,  though  in  thla  disguise, 
I  eee  bright  honour  eparkle  through  your  ^ee : 


that  is,  *  although  ye  are  disguised  like  rustics,  I  perceive  that  ye  are  of  honourable 
birth  ;  your  nobility  cannot  be  concealed.' " 

Many  parts  of  the  soliloquy  of  the  Genius  are  very  highly  poetical,  as  the  passaire 
beginning  at  v.  56  : —  r-^-o 

And  early,  ere  the  odonnu  breath  of  mom 
Awakee  the  dnmbering  leavee,  or  taeMl'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thioket,  haste  I  all  shout, 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  erery  sprout 
With  puissant  words,  and  murmurs  made  to  bless. 


^^^s^^^^^^^^'*^^^^^0^^^i^^^^^r^^i^^^ 


PRELIAflNARY  NOTES  ON  ARCADES. 


HAREFIELD. 

Ws  are  told  by  Norden,  an  accurate  topographer,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1590,  in  his  "  Speculum  Britannise,"  under  Harefield  in  Middlesex,  <*  There  sir 
Edmond  Anderson,  knight,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  hath  a  &ire 
house  standing  on  the  ed^of  the  hill ;  the  riuer  Colne  passing  neaie  the  same,  through 
the  pleasant  meddowes  and  sweet  pastures,  yealding  both  delight  and  profit." 
**  Spec.  Brit."  p.  i.  pace  21.  I  view^  this  house  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  for 
the  most  part  remainmg  in  its  original  state  :  it  has  since  been  pulled  down  :  the 
porters'  lodges  on  each  side  of  the  gateway  are  converted  into  a  commodious  dwel- 
itn^.house  :  it  is  near  Uxbridge  :  and  Milton,  when  he  wrote  ^  Arcades,"  was  still 
livmg  with  his  father  at  Horton  near  Colnebrook  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  He 
mentions  the  singular  felicity  he  had  in  vain  anticipated,  in  the  society  of  his  friend 
Deodate,  on  the  shady  banks  of  the  river  Colne.    **  Epitaph.  Damon."  v.  149. 

Imns,  et  ai^ta  paulum  recuhamus  In  umhra, 
Aut  ad  aquas  Colnl,  itc 

Amidst  the  firuitfbl  and  delightful  scenes  of  this  river,  the  nymphs  and  shepherds 
had  no  reason  to  regret,  as  in  the  third  Song,  the  Arcadian  **  Ladon*s  lilied  banks." 
— T.  Wa&toh. 


59«  ABCAI>f!«. 


See  M  ■LLiMl  of  HaicficU,  m  LTnotf  ^'EoTirons  of  London,*'  with  a  print  of 
e  Cm  ■111  ■  of  DgrbVsiiMiinitnl  there. 

It  ■  probable,  that  thcK  ''penons  of  Lady  Derby's  own  fiunily  "  were  the  ehil- 
of  the  Eari  of  Bridgewater,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Coonteai : 
and  «  Arcades  '*  pcrlnfs  was  acted  the  year  before  'Comae.**  In  1632  IfiUoa 
vest  to  reside  vish  bis  ftther  at  Hortoa,  in  the  neigfabonrhood  of  Harefield ;  end 
wu^  have  beea  aooa  afterwarde  deeired  to  compose  this  dramatic  entertainment. 
Lord  Brarkipy,  Mr.  Tbonas  Egerton,  and  Lady  Aliee  Egerton,  the  performett  in 
«  Coa«,*'  appeared  npon  the  etage  at  coozt  in  1633,  in  Carew's  Mask  of  '  Coelnn 
BritaBnienm  ;**  and  *<  Areadee  "  migfat  be  a  domeetie  exhibition  eomewhat  prior  to 
that  of  Gerev's  Mask  ;  as  being  intended  periu^  to  try,  and  encourage,  theff  con* 
fidenee  and  skill,  btiuit  they  pet  fanned  more  pahfidy.  Among  the  manaeomtB 
that  ooee  befonged  to  Lord  Chaneeflor  ^erton,  and  which  are  now  in  tiie  iiniaimsin 
of  the  Marqnie  of  Scellbrd,  there  is  a  cnrioos  illustration  of  domestic  manners,  en 
three  folio  sheets,  in  an  '  Aeeoont  of  fisbanements  for  Harefield,  where  the  Lord 
Keeper  Egevton  and  the  OmnleBS  of  DerityresMed  in  1602."— Todd. 


^i^*^^^i^i^0*^t0^»^0t0V^^^0^^^^^  am^ 


COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  DERBY. 

AucK,  Countess  Dowacer  of  Derby,  married  Ferdinando  Lord  Strange  ;  who,  on 
the  death  of  his  fiuher  Henry,  in  1594,  became  Earl  of  Derby,  but  died  the  next 
year.  She  was  the  sixth  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spenser  of  Althorp  in  Northampton^ 
shire  :  she  was  afterwards  married  [in  1600]  Uf  Lord  Chancdlor  E^puion,  who 
died  in  1617.  See  Dngd.  Baron.  iiL  251.  414.  She  died  Jan.  26,  1635-6,  and 
was  buried  at  Hsrefield :  *<  Arcade^**  could  not  therefore  have  been  acted  alter  1636. 

Milton  is  not  the  only  great  English  poet  who  has  celebrated  this  Coontem  Dow- 
ager of  Derby.  She  was  the  sixth  daughter,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Sir  John  Spenser, 
with  whose  family  Spenser  the  poet  claimed  an  %lli%i»4^T  In  his  **  Colin  Clout's 
come  home  again,"  written  about  1 595,  he  mentions  her  under  the  appellation  of 
Amaryllis,  with  her  sisters  Phyllis,  or  Eliasbeth  ;  and  rjli^^i^Hy^  or  Anne  ;  these 
three  of  Sir  John  Spenser's  daughters  being  best  known  at  eourt    See  t.  546. 

Ne  kaBpnbe-wortliie  are  the  dsten  three. 
The  honor  of  the  noUe  fiunilie. 
Of  which  1  meeiMBt  bout  mywife  to  he ; 
And  most  that  anto  th«n  I  am  lo  nie: 
Phyllia,  CharilUs,  and  sweet  Amaryllia. 

After  a  panegyric  on  the  first  two,  he  next  comes  to  Amaryllis,  or  Alice,  our  Lady, 
the  Dowsger  of  the  above-mentioned  Ferdinando  Lord  Derby,  lately  dead  : 

Bat  Amaryllia,  whether  f ortonate 

Or  else  Tufortnnate  may  I  aread» 

That  freed  i«  from  Cupida  joke  by  fate, 

Binee  which  die  doth  new  baada  adnenion  dned.^ 

Shepheard.  whatever  thoa  haat  heard  to  he 

In  this  or  that  prayed  dioeraly  apart. 

In  her  thou  maleat  them  aUamembJed  see. 

And  aeald  Tp  in  the  thrcaame  of  her  heart 

And  in  the  same  poem,  he  thus  apostrophises  to  her  late  husband  earl  Ferdinand, 
under  the  name  Amyntas.    See  ▼.  484. 

Amyntafl  qalte  ia  gone,  and  lies  foil  low. 

Having  his  Amaryllia  left  to  mono ! 

Helpe,  o  ye  ahephearda,  help  ye  all  in  this  ;— 

Her  loaae  ia  yours,  your  loese  Amyntaa  is ; 

Amyntaa,  flomne  of  ahepheards  pride  forlome : 

He,  wbilest  he  lined,  was  the  noblest  swaine 

That  euer  piped  on  an  oaten  qoill ; 

Both  did  he  other  which  could  pipe  maintaine, 

And  eke  oould  pipe  himaelfe  with  paastng  aUU. 

And  to  the  same  Lady  Alice,  when  Lady  Strange,  before  her  husband  Ferdinand^s 
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BQoeeaaion  to  the  earidom,  Spenser  addresses  hb  *'  Tears  of  the  Muses,*'  published 
in  159 ly  in  a  dedication  of  the  highest  regard  ;  where  he  speaks  of  ''your  excellent 
beantie,  your  virtuous  behauiour,  and  your  noble  match  with  that  most  honourable 
lonle  the  Terie  patteme  of  right  nobilitie."  He  then  acknowledges  the  particular 
bounties  whidi  she  had  conferred  upon  the  poets.  Thus  the  lady  who  presided  at 
the  representation  of  Milton's  **  Arcades/'  was  not  only  the  theme,  but  the  patroness 
of  Spenser.  The  peerage  book  of  this  most  respectable  count€«s  is  the  poetry  of 
tier  times. — T.  Warton. 

Aliee,  Countess  of  Derby,  was  the  youngest  of  six  daughters  of  Sir  John  Spenser 
of  Altborp  in  Northamptonshire,  who  died  8th  November,  1586,  by  Katharine, 
daa^ter  of  Sir  Thomas  Kitson,  of  Hengrave  in  Suffolk,  knight  *,  which  Sir  John 
was  SOD  of  Sir  William  Spenser,  of  Althorp,  who  died  22nd  of  June,  1532,  by  Susan, 
daoghter  of  Sir  Richard  Knightley,  of  Fawsly,  in  Northamptonshire.  Sir  William 
wa»  son  of  another  Sir  John  Spenser,  of  Althorp,  who  died  1 4th  April,  1532,  only 
two  months  before  his  son,  by  Isabel,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Winter  Graunt,  of 
Snitterfield,  in  Warwickshire,  esq. ;  he  was  son  of  William  Spenser,  esq.,  of  Red- 
bourne,  in  Warwickshire,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  by  Elisabeth,  sister 
of  Sir  Richard  Empson,  knight 

Tlie  Countess  of  Derby's  live  sisters  were  all  honourably  married ;  and  her 
father  was  a  man  of  a  great  estate. 

Of  her  three  daughters  and  coheirs  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Anne  married  Grey 
Brydgesy  fifth  Lord  Chandos ;  Frances  married  John  Egerton,  first  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  ;  and  Elizabeth  married  Henry  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

Todd  mentions  that  Marston  wrote  a  Mask,  intitled,  '*  The  Lord  and  Lady  of 
HuBtiagd(Hi's  Entertainment  of  their  right  noble  mother,  Alice, ^Countess  Dowager 
of  Derby,  the  first  night  of  her  Honour's  arrival  at  the  house  'of  Ashby.''  This 
Todd  found  still  remaining  in  manuscript  in  the  Bridgewater  Libraiy ;  and  has 
given  a  long  account  of  it  not  neceseaiy  to  be  repeated  here. 

Loird  Falkland  wrote  a  poetical  epitaph  on  this  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

Sir  John  Spenser,  of  Althorp,  the  brother  of  Alice,  Countess  of  Derby,  died  9th 
January,  1599.  His  only  son,  Sir  Robert  Spenser,  was  created  Lord  Spenser  of 
Wormleighton,  by  Kiu|;  James  I.,  on  2lBt  July,  1603,  and  died  25th  October,  1627. 

Ounden,  in  his  ^  Britannia,"  speaks  thus  of  Althorp  : — **  Althorp,  the  seat  of  the 
noble  family  of  Spenser,  knights,  allied  to  veiy  many  houses  of  great  worth  and 
honour,  out  of  which  Sir  Rol^rt  Spenser,  the  fifth  knight  in  a  continual  succession, 
a  worthy  encourager  of  virtue  and  learning,  was  by  his  most  serene  majesty.  King 
James,  lately  advanced  to  the  honour  of  IBktron  Spenser  of  Wormleighton." 

William,  who  succeeded  his  father  Robert,  as  second  Lord  Spenser,  died  1636, 
agsd  foil^-flve,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  third  Baron,  who  was  created 
aa\  ol  Sunderland,  8th  June,  1643,  and  slain  at  ihe  battle  of  Newbury,  on  20th 
September  following,  at  the  age  of  twenW-three  :  he  married  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney, 
daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of  licioester  (Waller's  Saccharissa).  See  Lord  Claren- 
don's character  of  him. 


Ptrt  of  an  Entertainment  prwented  to  the  Counten  Dowager  of  Derby  at  Ilarefield, 
by  some  noble  personi  of  ber  family  ;  who  appear  on  the  scene  in  pastoral  habit, 
I  moving  toward  the  seat  of  state,  with  this  song  : — 

I 

I.  BONO. 

Look,  n3niiph8  and  shepherds,  look,^ 
'  What  eudden  blaze  of  majesty 

I  Is  that  which  we  from  hence  descry, 
Too  divine  to  be  mistook  : 

'^  See  Mr.  Gage's  splendid  "  History  of  Hengrave." 

i  ■  L4>okt  Hjfmpkt  and  ilufhirdit  look,  &o. 

II  See  the  ninth  division  of  Spenser's  ''  Epithalamion  ;*'  and  Fletcber^s  "  Faithful  Shep- 
I    herdeta,**  a.  i.  s.  l._T.  WAaron. 
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This^  thisisdiek 
To  whom  oar  woiwb  and  wishes  bend ; 
Here  our  solemn  search  hath  end. 
Fame,  that,  her  hi^h  worth  to  raise, 
Seem*d  ent  so  laTiah  and  pnlii8e» 
We  may  justly  im>  w  aocose 
Qf  detractkm  from  her  praise : 

Less  than  half  we  find  ezpress'd ; 

Envy  iMd  oonoeal  the  rest. 
Mafk,  what  radiant  state  she  spreads^ 
In  circle  roond  her  rfiining  throne. 
Shooting  her  beams  like  sQrer  threads  *  ; 
This,  this  is  she  alone, 

Sitting  like  a  goddess  bright, 

In  the  centre  of  her  light. 
Might  she  the  wise  Latona  be,  ^ 

Or  the  tower  d  Cybele 
Mother  of  a  hondred  gods  ? 
Jono  dares  not  giye  her  odds^. 

Who  had  thought  this  clime  had  held 

A  deity  so  nnparallel'd  t  " 

At  thej  oome  fomud,  ihe  Geniui  of  the  wood  appetn,  and,  turning  toward 

them,  qwekt : — 

Gen,  Stay,  gentle  swains;  for,  though  in  this  di^nise, 

I  see  bright  honour  sparkle  through  your  eyes : 

Of  fiunous  Arcady  ye  are,  and  sprung 

Of  that  renowned  flood,  so  often  sung. 

Divine  Alpheus  *  who  by  secret  duce  * 

Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethuse ; 

And  ye,  the  breathing  roses  of  the  wood. 

Fair  silver-buakin'd  nymphs,  as  great  and  good ; 

I  know,  this  quest  of  yours,  and  firee  intent. 

Was  all  in  honour  and  devotion  meant  " 

t»  Tkit,  Mif  is  she. 
Our  coriontj  is  gmtified  in  diflcoToring,  cTen  from  slight  and  almost  xmpereeptilile 
tndts,  that  Milton  haid  here  been  looking  hack  to  Jonson,  the  most  eminent  mMk-writer 
that  had  yet  appeared,  and  that  he  had  fallen  upon  some  of  his  fonnolaries  and  modes  of  ad- 
dress.  For  thus  Jonson,  in  an  *^  EnterUynment  at  Altn^,"  1603.  WockSf  1616,  p.  874 : 

Thisisdiee* 
Thlsisshee, 
In  whose  world  of  gxaoe,  ttc<—T.  Waaroif . 

c  Shoatinp  her  beawu  like  silver  threads. 
See  **  Par.  Lost,**  h.  iv.  55&.     But  hers  Milton  seems  to  besr  in  mind  the  doA  of 
state  nnder  which  qneen  EHiaheth  is  seated,  and  which  is  represented,  **  Fur.  Q^" 
▼.  iz.  28. — Tonn. 

4  Give  her  o4ds. 
Too  lightly  expressed  for  the  ooession. — ^Hurd. 

•  Divine  Alpheus,  fto. 
VirgQ,  "  ^n.*  in.  694  : 

Alpheum,  f sma  est,  hne  EUdis  amnsm 
Ooonltas  egisse  Tias  sahter  mare,  qui  nune 
Ore,  Arethuse,  tno,  ac— Nawroir. 
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To  the  great  mietresB  of  yon  princely  shrine, 
Whom  with  low  Teyerence  I  adore  as  mme ; 
And,  with  all  helpful  service,  will  comply 
To  ftirther  this  night's  glad  solemnity ; 
And  lead  ye,  where  ye  may  more  near  hehold 
What  shidlow-searching  Fame  hath  left  untold ; 
Which  I  foil  oft,  amidst  these  shades  alone, 
Have  sat  to  wonder  at,  and  gaze  upon : 
For  know,  hy  lot  from  Jove  I  am  the  power 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  hower, 
To  nnrse  the  saplings  tall,  and  carl  the  grove ' 
With  ringlets  quaint,  and  wanton  windings  wore  : 
And  all  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill : 
And  from  the  boughs  brush  o£P  the  evil  dew  ', 
And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue, 
Or  what  the  cross  dire-looking  planet  smites  \ 
Or  hnrtfiil  worm  with  canker  d  venom  bites. 
When  erening  gray  doth  rise,  I  fetch  my  round 
Over  the  mount,  and  all  this  hallow'd  ground ; 
And  early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  morn 
Awakes  the  slumbering  leaves ',  or  tassel'd  hom^ 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about, 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout  ^ 

'  And  eurl  the  grwe. 
So  Dmjton,  **  Polyolb."  t.  vu.  voL  ii.  p.  786,  of  a  grove  on  a  hill— 

Wbcra  dio  her  curled  head  unto  the  eye  may  ehow.— T.  Wabton. 

ff  And/^om  the  boughs  brush  <ifthe  evii  dew. 
The  ezprenion  and  idea  are  Sbakspearian,  but  in  a  different  sense  and  application. 
Caliban  says,  **  Tempest,"  a.  L  s.  4  :— 

As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  bmsh'd. 
With  raTeo's  feather,  from  unwholesome  fen,  &o. 

Compare*' Paradise  Lost,"  b.  ▼.  429. 
The  phiBse  hnng  on  the  mind  of  Gray  : — 

Bmshing  with  hasty  steps  the  dew  away^— T.  WAnioir. 

k  And  heal  the  harms  qf  thwarting  thunder  Mtie, 
Or  what  the  cross  dire-iooking  planet  smites. 
Compare  Shakspeare,  *' Julius  Cesar,"  a.  i.  s.  3.     ''King  Lear,"  a.  iv.  s.  7.— T. 
WAaroH. 

1  The  slumbering  leaves. 
Ovid,  <*  Met."  zi.  600.     ''  Non  moti  flamine  rami."— Todo. 

i  Tossed  horn, 
Spenser,  '*  Faer.  Queene/*  i.  viii.  3 : — 

a  horn  of  bngle  small. 
Which  hung  adowne  his  side  in  twisted  gold 
And  tassels  gay.»-NawToir. 

k  HasU  I  all  about, 
Sumber  mp  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout. 
So  the  magician  Ismeno,  when  he  consigns  the  enchanted  forest  to  hu  demonsi  ^  Oier. 
Ub."  c  ziiL  St.  8.    Poeta  are  magicians :  what  they  create  they  command.    The  business 
of  one  imaginary  being  is  easily  transferred  to  another ;  from  a  bad  to  a  good  demon. — 
T.  Waktoii. 
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I  will  aaaay,  her  worth  to  celebrate,  *® 

And  80  attend  ye  toward  her  glittering  state  ^ ; 
^Vhere  ye  may  all  that  are  of  noble  stem, 
Approach,  and  kiss  her  sacred  yestnre  s  hem  **. 

II.  BONO. 

O'er  the  smooth  enamel'd  green 
Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been,  *^ 

Follow  me  as  I  sing 

And  touch  the  warbled  string. 
Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  star-proof. 

Follow  me;  ^ 

I  will  bring  yon  where  she  sits, 
Clad  in  splendour  as  befits 

Her  deity. 
Such  a  rami  qa  e  en 
All  Ansadia  hath  not  seen.  ^* 

III.  801«O. 

Nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  no  more 
By  sandy  Ladon  s  lilied  banks ; 
oil  old  Lycasus,  or  Cylene  hoar, 

Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks ; 
Though  £iymanth  your  loss  deplore,  ^'^ 

A  better  soil  shall  give  ye  thanks. 
From  the  stony  Menalus 
Bring  your  flocks,  and  live  with  us ; 
Here  ye  shall  have  greater  grace. 

To  serve  the  lady  of  this  place.  ^®' 

Though  Syrinx  your  Pan's  mistress  were, 
Yet  Syrinx  well  might  wait  on  her. 

Such  a  rural  queen 
All  Arcadia  hath  not  seen. 

p  AiUl  io  attend  p€  Umard  her  glUterinff  ttatt. 
See  Note  on  ^  H  Penseroto,"  ▼.  37.     A  "  state  **  signified^  not  to  much  a  throne  or 
chsir  of  itate,  m  a  canopy :  thus  Drayton,  "  Polyolb."  s.  zxvi.  toI.  iii.  p.  1168,  of  a  royal 
palace  : — 

Who,  led  from  room  to  room,  amaaed  is  to  aee 
The  fttmitnre  and  states,  which  all  emhroideries  be, 
The  rieh  and  sumptuous  beds,  &c.— T.  Wabton. 

4  Appro€uh,  and  kiu  kir  tacred  vetture't  hem, 
Fwxrhx,  in  the  metrical  Dedication  of  his  Tasso  to  queen  Elizabeth,  commands  hie 
Mate  not  to  approach  too  boldly,  nor  to  soil ''  her  vesture's  hem.** — T.  Warton. 

'  0/branehinff  elm  etar-prw^f. 
One  of  Peacham's  ^  Emblems  "  is  the  picture  of  a  lar^  and  lofty  grove,  which  defies 
the  infloenee  of  the  moon  and  stars  appearing  over  it.     This  grove,  in  the  venes  affixed,  is 
said  to  be  ^  not  pierceable  to  power  of  any  starrc." — T.  Warton. 


L YC  I D  A  S ; 

PRELIMINARY    NOTE    ON    LYCIDAS. 


MR.  EDWARD  KING. 

This  poem  first  appeared  in  a  Cambridge  collection  of  Terses  on  tlie  deadi  of  Mr. 
Edward  King,  fellow  of  Christ's  college,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  a  thin  qoarto, 
1638.    It  consists  of  three  Greek,  nineteen  Latin,  and  thirteen  EncBdi  poems. 

Edward  King,  the  subject  of  this  Monodj,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Jonn  Kmg,  knig^ 
secretary  for  Ireland,  under  queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  L  He  »m 
siuling  from  Chester  to  IreUmd,  on  a  Visit  to  his  friends  and  relatioiis  b  that 
country  :  these  were,  his  brother,  Sir  Robert  Kins,  knight ;  and  his  aisten^  Anne, 
wife  of  Sir  George  Caulfield  Lord  Clermont,  and  Marearet,  abore-oieBtioDed,  «ifr 
of  Sir  George  Loder,  chief  justice  of  Ireland  ;  Edward  King,  bishop  of  Elphia,  bv 
whom  he  was  baptized  ;  and  William  Chappel,^en  dean  of  Csshel,  and  pn>TOtft  of 
Dublin  college,  who  had  been  his  tutor  at  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  and 


wards  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  and  in  this  Pastoral  is  probaUy  the  same  pennn  thai 
is  styled  **  old  Damoetas,"  v.  36,  when,  in  calm  weather,  not  lar  from  the  Ei^ghsh 
coast,  the  ship,  a  very' crazy  vessel,  ^'a  &tal  and  perfidious  bark,"  stmck  on  a  rock, 
and  suddenly  sunk  to  the  bottom  with  all  that  were  on  board,  not  one  eseapiog, 
August  10,  1637.  King  was  now  only  twenty-five  yean  old :  he  was  periia|N  s 
native  of  Ireland. 

At  Cambridge  he  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  and  profieiencT  in  polite  liteta- 
ture  :  he  has  no  ineleffant  copy  of  Latin  iambics  |)refixed  to  a  Latin  comedy  called 
**  Senile  O^um,"  acted  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  by  the  youth  of  that  aodK}', 
and  written  by  P.  Hausted,  CanUb.  1633,  12mo.  I  wUl  not  say  how  far  tbew 
performances  justify  Milton's  panegyric  on  his  friend's  poetry,  r.  9. 

Who  would  not  sixif  for  Lyddsa  f    He  knew 
Himself  to  ting,  and  boUd  the  lofty  rhyme. 

This  poem,  as  appears  by  the  Trinity  manuscrint,  was  written  in  November,  1(3*, 
when  Milton  was  not  quite  twenty-nine  years  ola. — ^T.  WAJOoti, 

In  the  Latin  poetical  paraphrase  of  **  Lycidas  "  by  William  Hog,  (the  tnasbtor 
also  of  **  Paradise  Lost ")  dlited  1694,  there  is  an  Englidi  addnw  to  the  reader ; 
giving  a  brief  account  of  the  subject  of  the  poem.  It  is  there  said,  that  *  SoDe 
escaped  in  the  boat ;  and  great  endeavours  were  used  in  that  great  oonstenatiuo 
to  get  Mr.  King  into  the  boat,  which  did  not  prevail,  so  he  and  all  with  him  wnv 
drowned,  except  those  only  that  escaped  in  the  boat."  And  yet,  in  the  moanmeotil 
inscription  prefixed  to  the  Collection  of  Verses  on  Mr.  ling's  death,  it  is  relstrd, 
'<Navi  in  scopulum  allisa,  et  rimis  ex  ictu  fatiscente,  dum  alii  vectorea  vitiemoHalie 
frustra  satagerent,  immortalem  anhelans,  in  genua  provolntus  oraasqne,  ana  cum 
navigio  ab  aquis  absorptus,  animam  Deo  redmdit.*' 

Dr.  Newton  has  observed  that  "  Lvcidaa  "  is  with  great  judsment  made  of  ili^ 
pastoral  kind,  as  both  Mr.  King  and  Milton  had  been  designed  for  holy  otrden  and 
the  pastoral  care,  which  gives  a  peculiar  propriety  to  levend  passages  in  iC.— 
Todd. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Or.  JoHiisoiv'f  eensare  of  the  "  Lycidas  "  is  bo  extraordinary,  and  bo  tastelesaly 
malignant,  that  it  is  impoesible  to  paae  it  over  without  some  disciuBion.  Whatever 
priaeiple  of  poetry  we  adopt,  it  ia  absolutely  indefensible.  We  know  that  the  critic 
bad  little  feeling  for  the  higher  orders  of  poetry  ;  but  his  captious  objections  to 
this  composition  could  only  proceed  from  blind  prejudice  and  hatred.  He  had 
probably  talked  in  this  way  from  an  early  stage  of  his  literary  career,  and  was  now 
Mhamed  to  retract. 

Whatever  stem  grandeur  Milton^s  two  epics  and  his  drama,  written  in  his  latter 
days,  exhibit ;  by  whatever  divine  invention  they  are  created  ;  **  Lycidas  "  and 
"  Comus  ^  have  a  fluency,  a  sweetness,  a  melody,  a  youthful  freshness,  a  dewy 
brightness  of  description,  which  those  gigantic  poems  have  not.  It  is  true  that 
**  Lycidas  "  has  no  deep  grief ;  its  clou£  of  sorrow  are  every  where  pierced  by  the 
golden  rays  of  a  splendid  and  joyous  imagination  :  the  ingredients  are  all  poetical, 
erea  to  single  words  ;  the  epithets  are  Si\  picturesque  and  fresh  ;  and  the  whole 
are  combined  into  a  splendid  tissue,  as  new  in  their  position  as  they  are  radiant  in 
their  union.  The  unexpected  transitions  from  one  to  the  other  at  once  surprise 
sad  delight :  they  are  like  the  heavens  of  an  autumnal  evening,  when  they  are 
lighted  Qp  by  electric  flames.  The  contrasts  of  sorrow,  and  hope,  and  glory,  keep 
us  in  a  state  of  mingled  excitement  to  the  end :  the  imagery  never  flags  :  though  it 
blazes  with  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  inanimate  nature,  and  all  sorts  of  pastoral 
pictures  ;  yet  the  whole  are  by  some  spell  or  other  made  intellectual  and  spiritual : 
they  do  not  play  merely  upon  the  mirror  of  the  fancy. 

When  Johnson  said  that  of  this  poem  **  the  diction  is  harsh,  the  rhymes 
aneertain,  and  the  numbers  unpleasing,"  where  was  his  apprehension  of  beautiful 
laniniage,  and  where  his  ear  I 
Take  any  line  as  a  specimen  i-^ 

Shatter  yoor  leaves  before  the  meUowIng  year. 
Or  this  pasnge : — 

But,  O  the  heavy  dumge,  now  thou  art  gone. 

Now  thou  art  gon^  and  never  must  retom ! 

Tbe^  ihepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  oaves. 

With  wUd  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 

And  all  their  echoes  mourn : 

The  willows,  and  the  haxel  oopees  green. 

Shall  now  no  more  he  seen 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays 

Compare  any  of  Pope's  descriptions,  so  lauded  by  Johnson,  with  these  lines. 

Johiuon  says  that  the  rhymes  of  **  Lycidas "  are  ill-arranged,  and  too  distant 
^rom^  each  other  :  I  know  not  that  they  are  ever  so ;  but  if  this  is  the  case  in  one  or 
two  instances,  they  are  in^general  most  musicaUy  and  happily  placed. 

The  occasional  allusions  to  tiie  heathen  mythology,  oy  way  of  illustration  or 
^l^gory,  were  never  before  prohibited  or  blamed  by  any  critic  ;  and  are  only  cen- 
><u^  here  fimn  a  mere  resolve  to  find  fault. 

The  caviller  contends  that  here  is  no  grief,  for  grief  does  not  deal  in  imagery  or 
roiDote  allosionB  ;  but,  as  Warton  observes,  if  there  is  not  deep  grief,  there  is  rich 
P<^tnr.  Milton's  genius  hiy  in  strength  and  sublimity,  not  tenderness.  This  was 
one  of  a  set  of  academioU  verses,  written  to  glorify  the  deceased,  and  fix  his  memory 
ppoQ  the  list  of  &me ;  and  by  what  other  possible  means  could  Milton  have  effected 
It  with  equal  success  f 

Iq  what  way  would  the  critic  have  expressed  his  sorrow  f  Johnson  was  no  more 
'I^IQirksble  for  tenderness  than  Milton :  his  gravity  was  gloom,  not  tenderness. 
Milton  saw  in  the  death  of  tiie  virtuous  and  accomplished  an  elevation  to  a  higher 
and  hsppier  sphere  of  existence  ;  Johnson  beheld  death  with  anxiety,  doubt,  and 
fear:  Hilton  exulted;  Johnson  sighed,  trembled,  and  was  despondent:  the  thought 
P^jwtA  Johnson  ;  it  cheered  and  irradiated  Milton.  Thus  it  supplied  them  with 
opposite  figures  and  modes  of  expression*. 

J^  Tlekeil*s  "  Elegy  on  Addison  "  is  prohahly  the  model  which  Johnson  would  have  chosen, 
^l^kctl  baolsmn,  and  sometimes  tender ;  but  he  has  none  of  Milton's  riohnees  and  tUomination. 
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Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 

Young  Lycidas,  and  bath  not  left  his  peer. 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?     He  knew  ^® 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme  **. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 

Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear  *. 

fibrin  tben.  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well,  " 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring ; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy'  excuse : 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  fiftvour  my  destined  um ;  ^ 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn. 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud  ^ 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill ; 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 
Together  both  \  ere  the  high  lawns  appear  d 

^  4na  Hiild  the  hifiv  rhfme. 
A  beautiful  Latinism.     Hor.  "  Ep."  z.  Hi.  24.     "  Seu  condis  unabile  carmen.'*     And 
••  Do  Arte  Poet.'*  ▼.  436.     "  Si  cannina  coudes."— Newton. 

Todd  here  dtet  a  pawage  from  Spenser's  "  Ruines  of  Rome/'  at.  25.     I  see  little 
tiaitiitttde. 

•  Melodious  tear. 
For  long,  or  plaintiTO  elegiac  strain,  the  cause  of  tears. — Hurx>. 

'  C?oy. 
The  epithet  **  coy  "  is  at  present  restrained  to  person  :  anciently  it  was  more  generally 
combined.     Our  author  has  the  same  use  and  sense  of  ^*  coy  **  in  the  **  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnnua  :" — "  Thus  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  coy  flurting  style,  to  be  girded  with  frumps  and 
eurt*U  gibes,"  &c.— T.  Warton. 

ff  My  table  tkroud. 
Mr.  Dunster  has  little  doubt  that  Milton  here  means  the  **  dark  grave ;"  shroud  being 
the  Mil  tonic  word  for  recess,  harbour,  hiding-place  ;  yet  he  has  overlooked  the  passages  in 
Sylvester,  which  occasioned,  in  my  opinion,  the  introduction  of  "  lable  shroud  **  into 
MiUon*s  Monody.  And,  first,  Sylvester  uses  the  precise  escpression,  though  with  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  in  his  '*  Bethulian's  Rescue,"  lib.  iv.  p.  991,  edit.  1621. 

BtUl  therefore,  oover'd  with  a  sable  shroud, 
Hath  she  kept  home,  as  to  all  sorrow  vow'd. 

Bat  in  Sylvester's  transUtion  of ''  Du  Bartas,"  ed.  supr.  p.  114,  we  find, 

O  happy  pair!  upon  your  sabl^  toomb 
May  mel  and  manna  ever  showrtng  coma 

And  what  farther  confirms  me  in  the  application  of  tomb  or  grave  to  Milton's  text  is  a 
posssgn  from  a  funeral  Elegy  of  Sylvester,  edit.  supr.  p.  1171. 

From  my  sad  cradle  to  my  taUe  chest, 

Poore  pilgrim  I  did  flnde  few  months  of  rest— Todd. 

I  cannot  think  that,  applied  to  Lycidas,  "  shroud  "  means  tomb,  as  Todd  soppotes, 
because  Sylvester  so  used  it,  in  reference  to  a  different  case. 

^  Together  both^  Ae. 

Prom  the  regularity  of  his  pursuits,  the  purity  of  his  pleasures,  his  temperance,  and 

general  simplicity  of  life,  Milton  habitually  became  an  early  riser :  hence  he  gained  an 

acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  the  morning,  which  he  so  frequently  contemplated  with 

delight,  and  has  therefore  so  repeatedly  described  in  all  their  various  appearances  :  and 
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Thee,  ahephexd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves  °, 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  "  o'ergrown. 

And  all  their  echoes,  mourn : 

The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose  p,  *^ 

Or  taint- worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze. 

Or  froet  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear. 

When  first  the  white-thorn  blows  ;-^ 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep  ^ 

Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas^  ? 
I  For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 

Where  yonr  old  bards^  the  famous  druids,  lie ; 
j  Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high  ^ ; 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wisard  stream  *.  " 

,  Ay  me  !  I  fondly  dream ! 

"  Tkee,  shepherd,  thee,  the  woods,  and  desert  caves,  &o. 
The  pftSMge  mo«t  limUar,  in  all  its  drcomBtances,  to  the  present,  is  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Dunster,  the  lamentetion  for  Orpheus  in  Ovid,  "  Met."  xi.  43. 

Te  mcestse  Tolucres,  Orphea ;  te  turba  ferarum, 
Te  rigid!  sUioes,  tua  cannina  siepe  seeutae 
Flererunt  sylTv  ;  poeitis  te  frondibos  arbos. — Todd. 

o  The  gadding  vim. 
Dr.  Warbarton  supposes,  that  the  vine  is  here  called  "  gadding/'  because,  being  married 
to  the  elm,  like  other  wires  she  is  fond  of  gadding  abroad,  and  seeking  a  new  associate. 
Tullf,  in  a  beautiful  description  of  the  growth  of  the  vine,  says,  that  it  spreads  itself 
abroad,  *«  muldpllci  lapsu  ct  erratico."     "  De  Senectute.** — T.  Warton. 

P  As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
The  whole  context  of  words  in  this  and  the  four  following  lines  is  melodious  and 
enchanting. 

q  Where  teere  ge  f 
This  burst  is  as  magnificent  as  it  is  affecting. 

'  Nqt  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 
In  Drayton's  **  Polyolbion,"  Mona  is  introduced  reciting  her  own  history ;  where  she 
mentions  her  thick  and  dark  groves  as  the  favourite  residence  of  the  druids.     For  the 
druid-sepulcfares,  in  the  preceding  line,  at  Kerig  y  Druidion,  in  the  mountains  of  Denbigh* 
febtre,  he  consulted  Camden's  *^  Britannia.** — T.  Wartom. 

■  Nor  pet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wisard  stream, 
lo  l^>enser,  the  river  Dee  is  the  haunt  of  magicians.  Merlin  used  to  visit  old  Timon, 
in  a  green  valley  under  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Rauranvaur  in  Merionethshire,  from 
which  this  river  springs.  **  Faerie  Queene,"  i.  ix.  4.  The  Dee  has  been  made  the  scene 
of  a  variety  of  ancient  British  traditions.  The  city  of  Chester  was  called  hy  the  Britons 
the  **  fortress  upon  Dee ;"  which  was  feigned  to  have  been  founded  by  the  giant  Leon,  and 
to  have  been  the  place  of  king  Arthur's  magnificent  coronation  :  but  there  is  another  and 
perhaps  a  better  reason,  why  Deva's  is  a  **  wisard  "  stream.  In  Drayton,  this  river  is 
ftt)lod  the  **  hallowed,"  and  the  <'  holy,**  and  the  "  ominous  flood."  In  our  author's 
<*  Vacation  Exercise,"  Dee  is  characterised  ''  ancient  hallow'd  Dee,"  v.  91.  Much  super- 
itition  was  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  ancient  boundary  between  England 
and  Wales  :  and  Dnyton,  in  his  Tenth  Song^  having  recited  this  part  of  its  history,  adds, 
that,  by  changing  its  fords,  it  foretold  good  or  evU,  war  or  peace,  dearth  or  plenty*  to 
citlier  coantry.  He  then  introduces  the  Dee,  over  which  king  Edgar  had  been  rowed  by 
eight  kings,  relating  the  story  of  Brutus.  Milton  appears  to  have  taken  a  particular 
pleasure  in  mentioning  this  venerable  river.  In  the  beginning  of  his  first  Elegy,  he  almost 
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Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears  *,  '^ 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.    *•*'  But  not  the  praise  '," 

Phoebus  replied,  and  touch'd  my  trembling  ears  '  : 

'^  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world  %  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies ; 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes  \ 

And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove  : 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 

Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed/ 

O,  fountam  Arethuse^  and  thou  honour  d  flood, 
Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vocal  reeds ! 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood : 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea: 
He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  felon  winds  % 
What  hard  mbhap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  swain  ? 

*  Comti  the  blind  Fury  icifA  like  abhorred  thean. 
la  Shaktpeftre  are  *'  the  shean  of  Destioy  "  with  more  propriety,  ^  King  John,"  a.  iv. 
s.  2.     The  king  VLjt  to  Pemhroke, — 

Think  yon  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 

Milton,  however,  does  not  here  confound  the  Fates  and  the  Furies.   He  only  calls  Destiny 
a  Fury. — T.  Wartok. 

^  But  not  the  praUe,  fto. 
"  But  the  pnuse  is  not  intercepted."  While  the  poet,  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd,  is 
moralising  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  Phoebus  interposes  with  a  sublime  strain, 
abow  the  tone  of  pastoral  poetry  :  he  then,  in  an  abrupt  and  eUiplical  apostrophe,  at ''  O 
foantain  Arethnse,"  hastily  recollects  himself,  and  apolof^ses  to  his  rural  Muse,  or  in  other 
words  to  Arethnsa  and  Mincius,  the  celebrated  streams  of  bucolic  song,  for  having  so  sud. 
denly  departed  from  pastoral  allusions,  and  the  tenor  of  his  subject :  "  but  I  could  not," 
he  adds,  **  resist  the  ridden  and  awfid  impulse  of  the  god  of  verse,  who  interrupted  me  with 
a  strain  of  higher  mood,  and  foreed  me  to  quit  for  a  moment  my  pastoral  ideas  :  but  I  now 
lesume  my  rural  oaten  pipe,  and  proceed  as  I  began."  In  the  same  manner,  he  reverts  to 
his  rural  stiain,  after  St.  Peter's  ''drai^  voice,"  with  "  Return,  Alpheua.''— T.  Waeton. 

7  Phabui  replied,  and  touch'd  my  trembling  eare. 
Tiigil,  "  Eel."  Ti.  3  : 

Cynthius  aurem 
TeUit,  et  admonnit — Psck. 

s  Nor  in  the  glittering  foil 
Set  qf  to  the  world. 
Perhaps  with  a  remembrance  of  Shakspeara,  "  Henry  IV."  part  i.  a.  i.  s.  2  : — 

And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  gronndf 

My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  lanlt, 

Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes. 

Than  that  which  bath  no  foil  to  set  it  otf^-T.  WAaroN. 

*  T%oee  pure  eyet. 
Perhaps  from  Scripture : — **  God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity."     And  hence 
an  epithet,  sufficiently  hackneyed  in  modem  poetry,  ''  Comus/*  v.  213  : — ^*  Welcome, 
pure-eyed  Faith."— T.  Waetoh. 

^  0,  fountain  Arelhuee. 
In  giving  Arethusa  the  distmcti-ve  appellation  of  fountain,"  Milton  closely  and  learnedly 
attends  to  the  ancient  Qtttk  writers* — T.  Warton. 

c  The  felon  vinds. 
i.  e.  the  cruel  winds.— Todd. 
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Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 

The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake : 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain ;  *'• 

The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain : 

He  shook  his  mitred  locks  J,  and  stem  bespake : — 

How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain, 

Enow  of  soch,  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 

Creep,  and  intrude,  and  dimb  into  the  fold  ^ !  >*^ 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckonmg  make, 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast. 

And  shoye  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest ! 

Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselyes  know  how  to  hold 

A  sheephook,  or  have  leam'd  aught  else  the  least  ^'^ 

That  to  the  faithful  herdman's  art  belongs ! 

What  recks  it  them  ?     What  need  they  ?    They  are  sped  ; 

And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes '  of  wretched  straw : 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed  ;  "* 

But  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw. 

Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread  : 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

I  Ah,  who  hath  rc/t,  quoth  he,  my  dearest  pledge  f 
Mj  dearest  child ;  as  children  were  Biojply  called  by  the  Latins,  pignora,  pledges. — 

RiCIUAINION. 

i  He  Mhook  hit  mitred  locks. 
It  u  much  that  this  inyeterate  enemy  of  prekcy  would  allow  Peter  to  6e  a  bishop :  but 
the  whole  dreumstance  is  taken  from  the  Italian  satirists.     Besides,  I  suppose  he  thought 
it  sharpened  his  satire  to  have  the  prelacy  condemned  by  one  of  their  own  order. — War- 

BCHTOK. 

k  Such  as  for  their  bellies*  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  dimb  into  the/old. 
He  here  animadverts  on  the  endowments  of  the  church,  at  the  same  time  insinuating 
that  they  were  shared  by  those  only  who  sought  the  emoluments  of  the  sacred  office,  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  learned  and  conscientious  clergy.     Thus  in  **  Paradise  Lost,"  b,  iv.  193  : — 

So  clomb  thlH  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold  ; 
So  since  Into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 

Eyen  after  the  dissolution  of  the  hierarchy,  he  held  this  opinion.  In  his  sixteenth  Sonnet, 
written  1652,  he  supplicatea  Cromwell — 

To  save  free  oonscloice  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 

During  the  usurpation,  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  likeliest  means  to  remove 
hirelings  out  of  the  church,"  i^nst  the  revenues  transferred  from  the  old  ecclesiastic 
esubliahment  to  the  presbyterian  ministers.  See  also  his  book  ''  Of  Reformation/'  &c. — 
T.  Waeton. 

1  Orate  on  their  scrannel  pipes, 
No  sound  of  words  can  be  more  expressive  of  the  sense ;  and  how  finely  has  he  imitated, 
or  mhcr  improved,  a  passage  in  Virgil !     *«  Eel."  ui.  26  :— 

Non  tu  in  triviiB,  indocte,  solebas 
Strident!  mberum  stipula  disperdore  carmen  ? 

I  remember  not  to  have  seen  the  word  ^*  scrannel "  iu  any  other  author ;  nor  can  I  find  it 
in  any  dictionary  or  glossary  that  I  have  consulted ;  but  I  presume  it  answers  to  the 
"  stridcnil "  of  Viipl.— Nbwton. 

"  Scrannel "  is  thin,  lean,  meagre.     A  scrannel  pipe  of  stmw  is  contemptuously  fur 
Villi's  "  tenuis  avena."— T.  Warton. 
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Daily  devours  apace  and  nothing  sed 
But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more  *• 

Return,  Alpheus ;  the  dread  Toice  is  past. 
That  shrunk  thy  streams'* ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues.  "* 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use  ' 

■  Dailp  devourt  apace,  and  nolkiitg  sed. 

Some  luppose,  that  our  author  in  this  ezpmsion  iiuinuatci  the  coniiiTaiioe  of  the  ooort 
at  the  secret  growth  of  popery :  but  perhaps  Milton  might  hare  intended  a  gvoeia]  rdkctioB 
on  what  the  puritans  called  ''  uupreaching  prelates,"  and  a  lituiffical  cltrgr,  who  did  not 
place  the  whole  of  religion  in  lectures  and  sermons  three  hoars  long :  or,  with  a  pwtknls 
reference  to  present  drcumstancos,  he  might  mean  the  deigj  of  the  chuidi  of  Englaod 
were  silent,  and  made  no  remonstrances  against  these  encroachmenta. — T.  Waktov. 

■  But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Btande  readp  to  tmite  cnce,  and  emite  mo  more' 

In  these  lines  our  author  anticipates  the  execution  of  archbishop  Land  hj  a  **  two-handed 
engine,"  that  is,  the  axe ;  insinuating  that  his  death  would  remore  all  grieTances  fn  feligion, 
and  complete  the  reformation  of  the  church.  Dr.  Warburton  snppoees,  that  saint  Prter't 
sword,  turned  into  the  two-handed  sword  of  romance,  is  here  intended :  but  this  soMiosttioB 
only  embarrasses  the  passage.  M  ichaeVs  sword,  **  with  huge  two-banded  swmy,  is  e^- 
dently  the  old  Gothic  sword  of  chivalry,  "  Paradise  liost/*  b.  vi.  251  :  this  is  styled  sa 
^^  engine,"  and  the  expression  is  a  periphrasis  for  an  axe,  which  the  poet  did  not  choose  to 
name  in  plain  terms.  The  sense,  therefore,  of  the  context  seems  to  be : — **  Bat  there  nill 
soon  be  an  end  of  these  evils ;  the  axe  is  at  hand,  to  take  off  the  head  of  him  who  has  been 
the  great  abettor  of  these  corruptions  of  the  gospel.  This  will  be  done  by  one  stitilte."  lo 
the  mean  time,  it  coincides  just  as  well  with  the  tenor  of  Milton*s  doctrine,  to  snppoec, 
that  he  alludes  in  a  more  general  acceptation  to  our  Saviour*8  metaphorical  axe  in  the 
gospel,  which  was  to  be  "  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,**  and  whose  stroke  was  to  be  ^uick 
and  dedsive.  Matt.  iii.  10.  Luke  iii.  9.  **  And  now  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
tree  ;  therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,*'  &c.  That 
is, — ''  Things  are  now  brought  to  a  crisis  :  there  is  no  room  for  a  moment's  delay  :  God 
is  now  about  to  offer  the  last  dispensation  of  his  mercy  :  if  ye  reject  these  terms,  no  othcn 
will  be  offered  afterwards ;  but  ye  shall  suffer  one  final  sentence  of  destruction,  as  a  tree,'* 
&c.  All  false  religions  were  at  once  to  be  done  away  by  the  i^ipearance  of  ChiistiaBitT,  as 
when  an  axe  is  applied  to  a  barren  tree;  so  now  an  axe  was  to  be  applied  to  the  corrupcioai 
of  Christianity,  which  in  a  similar  process  were  to  be  destroyed  by  a  single  and  speedy  blow. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  this  business  :  the  instrument  was  at  hand.  It  is  matter  of  sorpriae, 
that  this  violent  invective  against  the  church  of  England,  and  the  hierarchy,  couched  ind«<^ 
in  terms  a  little  mysterious  yet  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  covered  only  by  a  traupareot 
veil  of  allegory,  should  have  been  published  under  the  sanction  and  from  the  picas  of  ooe  of 
our  universities ;  or  that  it  should  afterwards  have  escaped  the  severest  animadversions,  at  s 
period  when  the  proscriptions  of  the  Stai^chamber,  and  the  power  of  Laud,  were  at  their 
height.  Milton,  under  pretence  of  exposing  the  &ults  or  abuses  of  the  ^iscopal  dogv, 
attacks  their  establishment,  and  strikes  at  their  existenee.— T.  Wartom. 

*  That  shrunk  thy  streams* 

In  other  words,  **  that  silenced  my  pastoral  poetry.**  The  Sicilian  Muse  is  now  to  reton 
with  all  her  store  of  rural  imagery. — T.  Warton. 

The  imagery  is  here  from  the  noblest  source.  **  The  waters  stood  above  the  moontsint; 
at  thy  rebuke  they  fled ;  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted  away,"  Ps.  civ.  7.  See 
also  Ps.  xviii.  13.  15.  "  That  shrunk  thy  streams,''  is  a  fine  condenntion  of  the  acripCual 
language. — Dunstbr. 

P  Where  the  mild  uthispers  use,  fte. 

The  word  "  use,**  as  Dr.  Newton  has  observed,  is  employed  by  Spenser  io  the  teoM  of 

frequent,  inhabit.— >Todo.  i 
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Of  shades  and  wanton  winds  and  gushing  brooks, 

On  whose  firesh  lap  the  swart-star  <i  sparely  looks ; 

Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamel'd  eyes, 

That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers,  *'® 

And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies  % 

The  tufted  crow-toe  and  pale  jessamine, 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freak'd  with  jet. 

The  glowing  violet,  '** 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine. 

With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 

Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 

And  dafiadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears,    ,  *^ 

To  strew  the  laureate  herse  where  Lycid  lies. 

For,  80  to  interpose  a  little  ease. 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 

Ay  me  * !    Whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 

Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd ;  *" 

Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 

Visit  st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  * ; 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  °  denied, 

Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old  %  ^^ 

4  On  whose/iresh  lap  the  iwart-itar,  &o. 
Th«  do^fltar  is  called  the  "  swort-sUr,"  hy  turning  the  effect  into  the  cauae.     "  Swart  " 
ii  swarthy,  brown,  &c. — T.  Wartoh. 

'  Bring  the  rathe  primrote  that/ortaken  diet. 
It  is  obvionB,  that  the  general  texture  and  sentiment  of  this  line  is  from  the  "  Winter's 
Tale,"  a.  ir.  s.  5  :— 

Pale  primrooes 
That  die  unmarried,  fto. . 

Bipedally  as  he  had  first  written  "unwedded"  for  <<  forsaken,*'  which  appears  in  the 
edition  of  1638.  But  why  does  the  primrose  die  unmarried  ?  Not  because  it  blooms  and 
decays  before  the  appearance  of  other  flowers  ;  as  in  a  state  of  solitude,  and  without  society. 
The  true  reason  is,  because  it  gro^m  in  the  shade,  uncheriahed  or  unseen  by  the  sun,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  in  love  with  some  sorts  of  flowers. — T.  Waetok. 

•  •  Ay  me! 

Here  Mr.  Dunster  observes,  the  burst  of  grief  is  infinitely  beautiAil,  when  properly 
connected  with  what  precedes  it,  and  to  which  it  refers. — Todd. 

*  Monetroui  world. 
The  sea,  the  world  of  monsters.    Horace,  "  Od.*'  i.  iii.  1 8  : — ^  Qui  sicds  oculis  monstra 
natantia."     Virgil,  "^n."  y\,  729 : — *^  Qusd  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  equore  pontus." 
— T.  Wahtoh . 

«  Moitt  votes. 
Oar  Yows  accompanied  with  tears.     As  if  he  had  said  **  vota  lacrymosa."     But  there 
may  be  a  quaint  allusion  to  the  water. — T.  Wartom. 

▼  BelUrut  old. 
No  such  name  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Cornish  giants  :  but  the  poet  coined  it  from 
Bellerium.  Bellerus  appears  in  the  edition  1638  :  but  at  first  he  had  written  Corineus,  a 
giant  who  came  into  Britain  with  Brute,  and  was  made  lord  of  Cornwall.  Hence  Ptolemy, 
I  suppose,  calls  a  promontory  near  the  Land^s  End,  perhaps  St.  Michaers  Mount, "  Ocrinium  :** 
from  whom  also  came  our  author's  **  Corineida  Lozo,"  Mans.  ▼.  46.     Milton,  who  de- 
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Where  the  great  viaioii  of  the  gaarded  mount* 
Looks  toward  Namanooa*  and  Bayona'a  hold ; 

lighted  to  trace  the  old  fkbulous  stoiy  of  Brutus,  relates,  that  to  Corineot  Coramll  fell  W 
lot,  "  the  nther  by  him  liked,  for  that  the  hugest  giants  in  rocks  and  cares  were  said  to  inrk 
there  still ;  which  kind  of  monsters  to  deal  with  was  his  old  ezerdse." — **  Hut.  Sag.**  L  6. 
On  the  south-western  shores  of  Cornwall,  1  saw  a  most  stupendous  pile  of  rock-woric, 
stretching  with  immeuBe  ragged  cliffs  and  shapeless  precipices  far  into  the  sea  :  one  of  ibe 
topmost  of  these  cliflfs,  hanging  over  the  rest,  the  people  informed  me  was  called  tbc 
"  Giant's  Chair."  Near  it  is  a  cavern  called  in  ComUh  the  **  Cave  with  the  vokc"~ 
T.  Waetom. 

«  Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mtmM,  he 

That  part  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall  cslled  the  *'  Land's  End,''  with  iU  nefghbovuhood,  ■ 
here  intended,  io  which  is  the  promontory  of  Bellcrium,  so  named  from  Bellerus,  a  Coniish 
giant :  and  we  are  told  by  Camden,  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  oar  island  that  looks  diiectlj 
towards  Spain.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  *'The  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount  I " 
and  of  the  line  immediately  following,  **  Look  homeinird,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  nitb  !** 
1  flatter  myself  I  have  discovered  Milton*s  original  snd  leading  idea. 

Not  far  from  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  is  a  most  romantic  projection  of  rock,  csllcd 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  into  a  harbour  called  Mount's-bay:  it  gradually  rises  from  a  bnml 
basis  into  a  very  steep  and  narrow,  but  craggy  elevation  :  towards  the  sea,  the  dedivity  m 
almost  perpendicular :  at  low  water  it  is  accessible  by  land  ;  and  not  many  yean  ago,  it  was 
entirely  joined  wiUi  the  present  shore,  between  wfaidi  and  the  mount,  theie  is  a  rock  called 
Chapel-rock.  Tradition,  or  nther  superstition,  reports,  that  it  was  anciently  connected  by 
a  large  tract  of  land,  full  of  churches,  with  the  isles  of  ScUly.  On  the  summit  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount  a  monastery  was  founded  before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  dov 
a  seat  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn.  The  church,  refectory,  and  many  of  the  ^lartments,  still 
remain  :  with  this  monastery  was  incorporated  a  strong  fortress,  regulariy  garrisoned  :  sod 
in  a  patent  of  Henry  IV.,  dated  1403,  the  monastery  itself,  which  was  otdered  to  be 
repaired,  is  styled  Fortalitium.  A  stone  lantcru,  in  one  of  the  angles  of  the  tower  of  the 
church,  is  called  St.  Michael's  Chair.  There  is  still  a  tradition,  that  a  vision  of  Sl  Michsrl, 
seated  on  this  crag,  or  St.  Michaers  chair,  appeared  to  some  hermits  ;  and  that  this  drcon- 
stance  occasioned  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Michael :  and  hcnee  thia 
place  was  long  renowned  for  its  nnctity,  and  the  object  of  frequent  pilgrimi^ee.  Nor  shooJd 
it  be  foigot,  that  this  monaster)'  was  a  cell  to  another  on  a  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  also  was  a  vision  of  St.  Michael. 

But  to  apply  what  has  been  said  to  Milton  :  this  great  vision  is  the  femoos  apparition  of 
St.  Michael,  whom  he  with  much  sublimity  of  imagination  suj^MMes  to  be  still  throned  oa 
this  lofty  crag  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall,  looking  towards  the  Spanish  coast  Tbe 
*'  guarded  mount'*  on  which  this  great  vision  appeared,  is  simply  the  fortified  mount,  im- 
plying the  fortress  above  mentioned.  With  the  sense  and  meauiug  of  the  line  in  qucsti<4i, 
is  immediately  connected  that  of  the  third  line  next  following,  which  here  I  now  for  the 
first  time  exhibit  properly  pointed : — 

Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth. 

Here  is  an  apostrophe  to  tlie  angel  Michael,  whom  we  have  just  seen  seated  on  tbe  iruardod 
mount : — ^''  O  angel,  look  no  longer  seaward  to  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold  :  rather  turn 
your  eyes  to  another  object :  look  homeward  or  landward  ;  look  towards  your  own  ooaat 
now,  and  view  with  pity  the  corpse  of  the  shipwrecked  Lycidas  floating  thither." 

Thyer  seems  to  suppose  that  the  meaning  of  this  last  line  is, — "  You,  O  Lycidas,  oov 
an  angel,  look  down  from  heaven,"  &c.  But  how  can  this  be  said  to  **  look  homeward?" 
And  why  is  the  shipwrecked  person  to  "  melt  with  ruth  1 "  That  meaning  is  ecnatnlv 
much  helped  by  placing  a  full- point  after  '*  surmise/'  v.  153:  but  asemioolon  there,  a» 
we  have  seen,  is  the  ])oint  of  the  first  edition  :  and  to  show  how  greatly  such  a  punctuatiofl 
ascertains  or  illustrates  our  present  interpretation,  I  will  take  the  |)aragraph  a  few  linn 
higher,  with  a  short  analysis : — ^*  Let  every  flower  be  strewed  on  the  heane  where  Lyddas 
lies,  so  to  flatter  ourselves  for  a  moment  with  the  notion  that  his  corpse  is  present ;  and 
this  (ah  me  !)  while  the  seas  are  waftinj;  it  here  and  there,  whether  beyond  ue  Hebrides, 
or  near  the  shores  of  Cornwall,"  &c— T.  Wjihton. 

*  Natnancoi. 
I  once  thought  that  this  name  was  designed  for  tlie  celebrated  Numantia,and  that  Miltou 
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Look  homeward,  angel,  now;  and  melt  with  rath : 

And,  O  ye  dolphina,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

Weep  no  more  7,  wofnl  shepherds,  weep  no  more ; 
I  For  Lycidas  yoor  sorrow  is  not  dead, 

Sunk  though  he  he  heneath  the  watery  floor : 
'  So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  hed, 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 

And  tricks  his  hearos,  and  with  new^spangled  ore  *^® 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky  : 

So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  hut  mounted  high. 

Through  the  dear  might*  of  Him  that  walk'd  the  waves ; 

Where  other  groves,  and  other  streams  along, 

With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves,  *'* 

And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song. 

In  the  hlest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love  \ 

There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above. 

In  solemn  troope,  and  sweet  societies  ^ 

bid  adopted  the  ■pelliog  from  some  romance.  In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  June  1800, 
I  it  it  obaenred  that  "  Namancoa"  must  have  heen  intended  for  the  ancient  Numantia  near 
TarragonaL,  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  that  Milton  has  given  a  Spanish  termination  to 
the  word.  The  ohierTcr  adds,  *'  I  am  aware  that  this  place  was  on  the  opposite  side  to 
fictyona ;  hut  let  it  he  remembered,  that  they  are  no  common  eyes  which  look  upon  the 
scene  ;  that  they  are  no  less  than  those  of  an  arcliangel/*  Mr.  Dunster,  noticing  the  pre- 
ceding criticism,  ohserres,  that  **  Milton  scarcely  meant  to  make  his  archangel  look  two 
ways  at  once.  Acceding,"  he  says,  ^  to  Namancos  being  the  ancient  Numantia,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  consider '  Bayona^s  hold  *  as  the  French  Bayonne  with  its  citadel,  a  very  strong 
for6«8S.  To  this,  MountVbay,  or  the  guarded  mount,  looks  I  believe  more  directly  than 
to  the  Spanish  Bayona ;  and  the  line  of  vision  directed  to  it  would  pass  at  no  great  distance 
from  that  part  of  the  Spanish  coast,  which  lies  nearest  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Numantia." 
It  will  however  appear  that  the  ancient  Numantia,  and  the  French  Bayonne,  were  not 
the  present  objects  of  Milton's  consideration.  I  have  been  directed  by  a  literary  friend  to 
I  Mercator's  *'  Atlas,"  edit,  fol  Amst.  1623,  and  again  in  1636  ;  and  in  the  map  of  Galicia, 
near  the  point  Cape  Flnisterre,  the  desired  place  occurs  thus  written,  **  Namancos  T.*'  In 
this  map  the  castle  of  Bayona  makes  a  very  conspicuous  figure.  Milton  most  probably 
recollected  this  geographical  description  of  the  Spanish  province. Todd. 

7  Weep  no  nufre,  &o. 
MUton,  in  this  sudden  and  beautiful  transition  from  the  gloomy  and  mournful  strain  into 
that  of  hope  and  comfort,  imitates  Spenser  in  his  eleventh  Elclogue,  where,  bewailing  the 
death  of  some  maiden  of  great  blood  in  terms  of  the  utmost  grief  and  dejection,  he  breaks 
'     out  all  at  once  in  the  same  manner. — Thyrr. 

'  Through  the  dear  might,  Ac 

I         Of  him,  over  whom  the  waves  of  the  sea  had  no  power.     It  is  a  designation  of  our 

Savioar,  by  a  miracle  which  bears  an  immediate  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  poem. — 

T.  Waatom. 

^  In  the  hlett  kingdome  meek  ofioy  and  Utve. 

Even  here,  after  Lycidas  is  received  into  heaven,  Milton  does  not  make  him  an  angel : 

'     be  makes  him,  indeed,  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  the  Genius  of  the  shore,  as  at  v.  183.    If 

the  poet,  in  finally  diiclosing  this  great  change  of  circumst.'mces,  and  in  this  prolix  and 

tolcinn  description  of  his  friend*s  new  situation  in  the  realms  of  bliss  after  so  disastrous  a 

death,  had  exalted  him  into  an  angel,  he  would  not  have  forestalled  that  idea,  according  to 

Thycr's  interpretetion,  at  v.  163.— T.  Warton. 
I 
I  ■  In  iolemn  trooptt  and  eweet  eocMies. 

Milton's  angelic  system,  containing  many  whimsical  notions  of  the  associations  and  sub- 
ordinations of  these  sons  of  light,  is  to  be  seen  at  large  in  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Peter  Lorn- 
liard :  but  it  was  not  yet  worn  out  in  the  common  theology  of  his  own  times.     The  same 
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dews  on  their  flocks.  We  cannot  blame  pastoral  imageryy  and  paaioiml  allcgoiy,  nUdi 
carrj  ivith  tbem  wo  much  natural  painting.  In  this  piece  there  is  perhaps  moi«  peetiy 
than  sorrow  :  but  let  us  read  it  for  its  poetry.  It  is  true,  that  passion  plucks  no  bcnies 
from  the  myrtle  and  iry,  nor  calls  upon  Arethuse  and  Mincius,  nor  tells  oi  **  rvugh  Satjn 
with  cloven  heel : "  but  poetry  does  this ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Hilton  does  it  with  a  pecu- 
liar and  irresistible  charm.  Subordinate  poets  exercise  no  invention,  when  they  teU  how 
a  shepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  feed  his  flocks  alone,  without  any  judge  of  hts 
skill  in  ]Hping :  but  Milton  dignifies  and  adorns  these  common  artificial  incidents  with  nn* 
expected  touches  of  picturesque  beauty,  with  the  grsces  of  sentiment,  and  with  the  norelbs 
of  original  genius.  It  is  objected  **  here  is  no  art,  for  there  b  nothing  new."  To  sst 
nothing  that  there  may  be  art  without  novelty,  as  well  as  novelty  without  art,  I  must  reply 
that  this  objection  will  vanish,  if  we  consider  the  imagery  which  Milton  has  raised  from 
local  circumstances.  Not  to  repeat  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  mountains  of  Wales,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  the  river  Dee,  near  which  Lyddas  was  shipwrecked  ;  let  ns  itcollect  the 
introduction  of  the  romantic  superstition  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Comwall,  which  aver. 
looks  the  Irish  seas,  the  fatal  scene  of  his  friend's  disaster. 

But  the  poetry  is  not  always  unconnected  with  passion.  The  poet  lavishly  describes  aa 
ancient  sepulchral  rite,  but  it  is  made  preparatory  to  a  stroke  of  tenderness :  he  calls  for 
a  variety  of  flowers  to  decorate  his  friend's  hesrse,  supposing  that  his  body  was  pnsent,  sad 
forgetting  for  a  while  that  it  was  floating  fiir  off  in  the  ocean.  If  he  was  drowned,  it  was 
some  consolation  that  he  was  to  receive  the  decencies  of  burial.  This  is  a  pleasing  deeeptioo  : 
it  is  natural  and  pathetic.  But  the  real  catastrophe  rccun  ;  and  this  cticumstaaee  sp^ 
opens  a  new  vein  of  imagination. 

Dr.  Johnson  censures  Milton  for  his  all^orical  mode  of  telling  that  he  and  Ljddts 
studied  together,  under  the  fictitious  images  of  rursl  employments,  in  which  he  sava,  rhtn 
can  be  no  fendemess  ;  and  prefers  Cowley's  lamentation  of  the  loss  of  Harvey,  the  coa- 
psnion  of  his  labours,  and  the  partner  of  bis  discoveries.     I  know  not,  if  in  this  similari^ 
of  subject  Cowley  has  more  tenderness ;  I  am  sure  he  has  Ins  poetry  :  I  will  allow  thai 
he  has  more  wit,  and  more  smart  similes.     The  sense  of  our  author's  allegory  mi  this 
oocssion  is  obvious,  and  is  just  as  intelligible  as  if  be  had  used  plain  terms.     It  is  a  fictioa, 
that,  when  Lycidas  died,  the  woods  and  caves  were  deserted  and  oveigrown  with  wild 
thyme  and  luxuriant  vines,  and  that  all  their  echoes  mourned ;  and  that  the  gitco  cop«i 
no  longer  waved  their  joyous  leaves  to  his  soft  strains  :  but  we  cannot  here  be  at  a  loss 
for  a  meaning ;  a  meaning,  which  is  as  clearly  perceived  as  it  is  elegantly  represented.    This 
is  the  sympathy  of  a  true  poet.     We  know  that  Milton  and  King  were  not  '*  nurwd  oo 
the  same  hill  ;**  that  they  did  not  **•  feed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  or  rill  ;**  and 
that  "^  rough  Satyrs  **  and  "  Fauns  with  cloven  heel  **  never  danced  to  their  **  numl  ditties  T 
but  who  hesitates  a  moment  for  the  application  !    Nor  are  such  ideas  more  untrue,  certaialj 
not  less  far-fetched  and  unnatural,  than  when  Cowley  says  that  he  and  Harvey  studied 
together  every  night  with  such  unremitted  diligence,  thatt  Uic  twin  stars  of  Lcda,  so  fiuBcd 
for  love,  looked  down  upon  the  twin  students  with  wonder  from  above.     And  where  is  the 
tenderness,  when  he  vrisbes,  that,  on  the  melancholy  event,  the  branches  of  the  tivcs  st 
Cambridge,  under  which  they  walked,  would  combine  themselves  into  a  darko'  umbi:^, 
dark  as  the  grave  in  which  his  departed  friend  was  newly  laid  ?  Our  author  has  also  been 
censured  for  mixing  religious  disputes  with  pagan  and  pastorsl  ideas  :  but  he  had  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mantuanand  Spenser,  now  considered  as  models  in  this  way  of  writing.    Let 
me  add,  that  our  poetry  was  not  yet  purged  from  its  Gothic  combiiuitions  ;  nor  had  legiti- 
mate notions  of  discrimiruition  and  propriety  so  &r  prevailed,  as  sufficiently  to  influencr 
the  growing  improvements  of  Elngliiji  composition.     These  irregularities  and  incongruities 
must  not  be  tried  by  modem  criticism. — T.  Warton. 

The  rhymes  and  numbers,  which  Dr.  Johnson  condemns,  appear  to  me  as  eminent  proo6 
of  the  poet's  judgment ;  exhibiting  in  their  varied  and  arbitrary  disposition,  an  case  sad 
gracefulness,  which  infinitely  exceed  the  formal  couplets  or  alternate  riiymes  of  modem 
tHegy.  Lamenting  also  the  prejudice  which  has  pronounced  **  Lycidas  "  to  be  vulgar  and 
disgusting,  I  shali  never  cease  to  consider  this  monody  as  the  sweet  effusion  of  a  most  poetic 
and  tender  mind  ;  entitled,  as  well  by  its  beauUful  melody,  as  by  the  fiequent  graudeor  of 
its  sentiments  and  language,  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  admiration. — Tooo. 
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L'ALLEGRO    AND    IL    PENSEROSO. 


It  will  be  no  detraction  from  the  powers  of  Milton's  original  genius  and  inven- 
tion to  remark,  that  he  seems  to  hare  borrowed  the  subject  of  "  L'Allesro  "  and 
''II  Penseroao/'  together  with  some  particular  thoughts,  expressions,  and  rhjrmes, 
more  especially  the  idea  of  a  contrast  between  these  two  dispositions,  from  a  for- 
gotten poem  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Barton's  «  Anatomic  of  Melancholy," 
entitled  ^  The  Author's  Abstract  of  Melancholy  ;  or  a  dialogue  between  Pleasure 
uid  Pain."  Here  Pain  is  Melancholy.  It  was  written,  as  [conjecture,  about  the 
year  1600.  I  will  make  no  apology  for  abstracting  and  citing  as  much  of  this 
poem,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  to  a  discerning  reader  how  far  it  had  taken 
pomrniion  of  Milton's  mind.  The  measure  will  appear  to  be  the  same  ;  and,  tliat 
our  anther  was  at  least  an  attentive  reader  of  Burton's  book,  will  be  perhaps  con- 
eluded  from  the  traces  of  resemblance  which  may  be  noticed  in  passing  through 
the  «  L' Allegro  "  and  « 11  Penseroso." 

When  I  goe  musing  all  alone. 
Thinking  of  dlrerae  things  foreknown ; 
"When  1  build  castles  in  the  ayre, 
Yoide  of  sorrow,  voide  of  feare ; 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasmes  sweet ; 
Methinkes  the  time  runnes  very  fleet. 

All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly; 

Nought  so  sweet  as  Melancholy ! 
When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile ; 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile. 
By  a  brooke  side,  or  wood  so  greene, 
Vaheard,  vnsought  for,  and  vnseene ; 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  blesse,  fto. 
Methinkes  1  hear,  methinkes  I  see. 
Sweet  musicke,  wondrous  melodie ; 
Townes,  palaces,  and  cities  fine. 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine ; 
Whate'er  b  lonely  or  diuine : 

All  other  joyes  to  this  are  folly ; 

Nought  so  sweet  as  Melancholy  I 
Methinkes  I  heare,  methinkee  I  see, 
Ghostes,  goblins,  flendes:  myphantaaie 

Presents  a  thousand  Tgly  shapes ; 

Doleful  outcries,  feaifull  sightes^ 
My  sad  and  diamall  soul  afMghtea : 

All  my  griefes  to  this  are  folly ; 

Nought  so  damnde  as  Mdaaoholy ! 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  **  Nice  Valour,  or  Passionate  Madman,"  there  is  a 
^utifiil  song  on  Melancholy,  some  of  the  sentiments  of  which,  as  Sympeon  long 
^ce  ofaeerv^,  appear  to  have  been  dilated  and  heightened  in  the  **  II  Penseroso." 
Hilton  has  more  frequently  and  openly  copied  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
^^  of  Shakspeare :  one  is  therefore  surprised,  that  in  his  nanegyric  on  the  stage,  he 
<lid  not  mention  the  twin-bards,  when  he  celebrates  the  <<  learned  sock  "  of  Jonson, 
ud  the  **  wood-notes  wild  "  of  Shakspeare  :  but  he  concealed  his  love. — T.  Warton. 

1  will  add  the  song  from  *^  Nice  Valour,"  together  with  the  remarks  of  an  inge- 
nious eritio  on  its  application  to  <<  II  Penseroso : "— 
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L 
Henoe,  all  yon  vain  delights. 
As  thort  aa  are  the  nights 

Wherein  yon  spend  your  folly ; 
Thtre  's  nought  In  this  life  sweet. 
If  wise  men  were  to  see  % 

But  only  Melancholy, 

O,  sweetest  Helanchidy ! 

a. 

Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes ; 
A  sigh,  that,  piercing,  mortifies; 
A  look,  that  *s  fasten'd  to  the  ground : 
A  tongue  chain'd  up  without  a  sound. 

& 
Pountatai-heads,  and  pathless  groves ; 
Plaoss  which  pide  passion  lores ; 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  housed,  aave  bats  and  owls  ( 

A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan  ;— 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon : 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  Talley : 
Nothing's  so  dainty-sweet  as  lovely  Melancholy. 

<<  It  would  be,  doabtless,  in  the  opinion  of  all  readers,  going  too  &r  to  say,  tliat 
this  song  deserves  as  much  notice  as  the  *  Penseroso '  itself :  but  it  so  happen^ 
that  very  little  of  the  former  can  remain  unnoticed,  whenever  the  latter  is  praisedL 
Of  this  song,  the  construction  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  admired  :  it  divides  into 
ttiree  parts :  the  first  part  displays  the  moral  of  melancholy ;  the  second,  the 
person  or  .figure  ;  the  third,  the  circumstance,  that  is,  such  things  as  increase  or 
flatter  the*  disposition  :  nor  is  it  surprising  that  Milton  should  be  struck  with  the 
images  and  sentiments  it  affords,  most  of  which  are  somewhere  inserted  tn  the 
*  II  Fenseroso.'  It  will  not,  howerer,  be  found  to  have  contributed  much  to  the 
construction  of  Milton's  poem  :  the  subjects  they  severally  exhibit  are  Tery  dif- 
ferent :  they  are  alike  only,  as  shown  under  the  same  disposition  of  melandK^y. 
Beaumont's  is  the  melancholy  of  the  swain  ;  of  the  mind,  that  contemplates  nature 
and  man  but  in  the  grove  and  the  cottage  :  Milton's  is  that  of  a  scholar  and  phik»- 
sopher ;  of  the  intellect,  that  has  ranged  the  mazes  of  science,  and  that  decides 
upon  vanity  and  happiness,  from  large  intercourse  with  man,  and  upon  extensive 
knowledge  and  experience.  To  say,  therefore,  that  Milton  was  indebted  to  Beau- 
mont's song  for  his  <  Penseroso,'  would  be  absurd  :  that  it  supplied  some  imagvs 
to  his  poem  will  be  readily  allowed  ;  and  that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find,  throughout 
the  <  Penseroso,'  amidst  all  its  variety,  any  more  striking  than  what  Beanmoat's 
second  stanza  affords,  may  also  be  granted.  Milton's  poem  is  among  thoae  bappr 
works  of  genius,  which  leave  a  reader  no  choice  how  his  mind  shall  be  affected," 
— **  Cursory  Remarks  on  some  of  the  ancient  English  Poets,  particularly  MiHon." 
Lond.  printed,  but  not  published,  1769,  p.  114. 

The  date  of  these  poems  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but  Mr.  Hayley  haa  ofaaerred, 
— **  It  seems  probable,  that  these  two  enchanting  pictures  of  rural  life,  and  oC  the 
diversified  delights  arising  from  a  contemplative  mind,  were  composed  at  Hortoii  f 
to  which  place  Milton  went  to  reside  with  his  &ther  in  1632,  and  where  he  con- 
tinued at  least  five  years. — Todd. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


When  Milton's  juvenile  poems  were  revived  into  notice  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  these  two  short  lyrics  became,  I  think,  the  most  popular :  they  are 
very  beautiful :  but  in  my  opinion  far  from  the  best  of  the  poet's  youthful  produc- 
tions :  they  have  far  less  invention  than  <*Comu8"  or '<  Lycidas  f*  and  nreiy 
invention  is  the  primary  essential :  they  have  more  of  fancy  than  invention,  aa 
those  two  words  are  in  modem  use  distinguished  from  each  other.  Besidea,  it  m 
dear  that  they  were  suggested  by  the  poem  prefixed  to  ^  Burton's  Anatomie  of 
Melancholy,"  and  a  song  in  the  "  Nice  Valour  "  of  Beaumont  and  Fletdier. 
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There  is  here  no  fable,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  prime  poetry  :  the  rural 

descriptions  are  fresh,  forcible,  picturesque,  and  most  happily  selected  ;  but  still 

many  of  them  seem  to  me  much  less  original  than  those  of  '<  Lycidas  *'  and 

**  Comos  :"  and  though  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  contemplative  sentiment  in 

th€nk  ally  it  is  not  of  so  passionate  or  sublime  a  kind  as  in  those  other  exquisite 

pieoesy  in  which  there  is  more  of  moral  instruction  and  mingled  intellect ;  and,  in 

abort,  vastly  more  of  spirituality. 

I        The  scenery  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  derives  its  most  intense  interest 

.1    from  its  connexion  with  our  moral  feelings  and  duties,  and  our  ideal  visions.     If  I 

;    am  not  mistaken,  Grav  thought  this,  when  he  spoke  of  merely  descriptive  poems. 

Gray's  own  stanza,  in  his  ^  Fragment  on  Vicissitude,"  beginning 

Yesterday  the  aullen  year 
Saw  the  mowy  whirlwind  fly  .  .  . 

perhaps  the  finest  stanza  in  his  poems,  is  a  most  striking  example  of  this  sublime 
I'    combination. 

i|  I  aay,  that  these  two  admired  lyrics  of  Milton  have  less  of  this  combination  than 
'l    I  could  wish  :  they  were  written  in  the  buoyancy  and  joyousness  of  youth,  though 

I  the  joyousness  of  the  latter  is  pensive  :  all  was  yet  hope  with  the  poet ;  none  of  the 
evila  of  life  had  yet  come  upon  him  :  it  was  the  joy  of  mental  display  and  visionary 

I I  glory ;  of  a  mind  proudly  displaying  its  own  richness,  and  throwing  from  its 
I  treasures  beams  of  Ught  on  all  external  objects  :  but  it  was  the  rapidity  of  a  fer- 
}  ment  too  much  in  motion  to  allow  it  to  wait  long  enough  on  particular  topics  ; 
I  therefore  there  was  in  these  two  productions  less  intensity  than  in  most  of  the 

author's  other  poetry :  he  is  here  generally  content  to  describe  the  surface  of  what 
he  notices.  His  learned  allusions  abound,  though  not  so  much  perhaps  as  in  most 
of  his  other  writings :  these,  however,  are  not  me  proofs  of  his  genius,  but  only  of 
his  memory  and  industry. 

I  admit,  that  the  choice  of  the  imagery  of  these  pieces  could  only  have  been 
made  by  a  true  poet,  of  nice  discernment  and  brilliant  fancy  ;  of  a  mind  constantly 
occupied  by  contempUtion,  and  skilful  in  making  use  of  all  those  superstitions  in 
which  the  visionary  delight ;  and  that  the  whole  are  woven  into  one  web  of  con- 
genial associations,  which  make  a  beautiful  and  splendid  constellation  :  still  a  large 
portion  of  the  ingredients,  taken  separately,  have  been  anticipated  by  other  poets. 

These  remarks  will  probably  draw  forth  the  question,  **  Whence  then  has  arisen 
the  superior  popularitv  of  these  two  compositions  !"  I  may  now  be  forgiven  for 
asserting,  that  populantv  is  a  doubtful  test  of  merit  One  reason  may  be,  that 
they  are  more  easily  understood  ;  that  they  are  less  laboured,  and  less  deep  :  that 
they  do  not  try  ana  fatigue,  either  the  heart  or  the  intellect.  The  mass  of  the 
people  like  slight  amusement,  and  subjects  of  easy  apprehension  :  the  greater  part 
of  Milton's  poetry  is  too  solemn  and  thought-working  for  their  taste  or  their  power. 

In  the  sublime  bard's  latter  poems, — in  his  epics  and  his  drama, — and  even  in 
his  early  monody  of  "  Lycidas," — ^his  rural  images,  though  not  more  picturesque, 
nor  perhaps,  except  in  "  Lycidas,'*  quite  so  frei£,  yet  derive  a  double  force  from 
their  posiUon  ; — ^from  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  on  whom  they  are  repre- 
sentea  as  acting ; — as,  for  instance,  on  Adam,  £ve,  Satan,  our  Saviour,  Samson, 
and  on  the  mourners  for  the  death  of  Lycidas. 

When  the  description  of  scenery  forms  part  of  a  fable,  and  is  connected  with  the 
development  of  a  story,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  already  worked  up  into  a  state  of 
sensitiveness  and  sympathy,  which  confers  upon  surrounding  objects  hues  of  aug- 
mented impression. 

When  Milton  recalls  to  his  mind  those  images  with  which  he  had  been  familiar 
in  the  society  of  his  friend  Lycidas,  they  awaken,  from  the  accident  of  his  death, 
affections  and  regrets  which  they  never  had  done  before.  When  Eve  is  about  to 
he  expelled  from  Paradise,  how  she  grieves  over  her  lost  flowers  and  garden- 
delights  I  How  the  "  air  of  heaven,  fresh-blowing,"  invigorates  and  charms  Simson, 
when  brought  out  from  a  dose  prison  !  How  affecting  is  the  scene  in  the  wilder- 
ness, when,  after  a  night  of  tremendous  tempest,  our  ^viour  is  cheered  by  a  balmy 
morning  of  extreme  brilliance  ! 

These  are  what  make  table  necessary  to  constitute  the  highest  poetry.  I  do  not  re- 
collect that  this  has  been  sufficiently  insisted  upon  by  former  critics  :  the  want  of  it  is 
assuredly  experienced  in  Thomson's  beautifully  descriptive  poem  of  **  the  Seasons." 
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HsircB,  loathed  MdandM^j, 

Of  Cerbeins  and  blackest  Midnight  horn  \ 

In  Stjgian  cave  foriom, 

'MiMigst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  unholy ! 
Find  oat  some  oneooth  eell. 

Where  broodii^  darkness  ^reads  his  jealous  wings  \ 
And  the  n^ht-mven  sings : 
There,  under  ebon  shades^  and  low-brow'd  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  daric  Cimmerian  desert  erer  dwell  ^  ^* 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fiur  and  free. 
In  Heaven  ydep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart -easing  Mirth ; 
^Hiom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth. 
With  two  sister  Graces  '  more, 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore : 
Or  whether,  as  some  s^ger  sing*. 
The  fiolick  wind,  that  breathes  the  ^ring. 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing. 
As  he  met  her  once  a-Mayiog ' ;  " 

*  These  are  liis,  *^  that  take  the  prison'd  soul,  and  1^  it  in  Eljaium." — Hoitn. 

•  Hence,  loathed  MdanAolg, 
QfCerberwM  and  biaekett  Midnigkt  born, 
Erebui,  not  Cerberus,  vna  the  legitimate  husband  of  Niglit.  **•  Tenebne,  iniieria,  qncrtli, 
soinnia,quo8  omnes  Ereboet  Nocte  natos  ferant.** — Cicero,  ^de  Nat-'Dcor."  b.  fii.  17. 
Milton  was  too  univenal  a  scholar  to  be  onaoquainted  with  this  mTthology  :  bnt  as  llelaa- 
cholj  is  here  the  creature  of  Milton's  imagination,  he  had  a  r%ht  to  giTO  her  what  paimta^ 
he  pleased,  and  to  marrj  Night,  the  natural  mother  of  Melancholy,  to  any  ideal  husband 
that  would  best  serve  to  heighten  the  allegory. — T.  WAnTOM. 

^  JeaUnu  winge. 
Alluding  to  the  watch  which  fowl  keep  when  they  are  ritting. — WAKBunTOH. 

c  In  dark  Cimmterian  desert  ever  dttelL 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  ""  Cimmeriss  tenebns  "  were  anciently  proverbial.    Tbe 
execration  in  the  text  is  a  translation  of  a  passage  in  one  of  his  own  academic  Prolosioas : 
— "  Dignus  qui  Cimmeriis  oodusus  tenebiis  longam  et  perosam  vitam  tnnsigat."    **  Pr. 
W."  ToL  iL  5d7.— T»  Wartom. 

*  Two  titter  Oraeet. 
Meat  and  Drink,  the  two  sisters  of  Mirth. — Warborton. 

*  Some  tager  ting. 

Because  those  who  give  to  Mirth  such  gross  companions  as  Eating  and  Drinkii^are  ibc 
less  sage  mythologists. — Warbuhton. 

'  Zephj^,  with  Aurora  ptojfing. 
At  he  met  her  onee  a-Maping. 
The  rhymes  and  imagery  are  from  Jonson,  in  the  Mask  at  8ir  William  Corawalli»*» 
house  at  Uighgate.  1604. 

See,  who  hero  is  oome  a-Maylng : 
"Why  left  we  off  our  playing  ? 

This  song  is  sung  by  Zephyrus  and  Aurora,  Milton's  two  paramours,  and  Flora.— 
T.  Wahtom. 
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There  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 
And  iresb-blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew', 
Fill'd  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair, 
So  boxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee  '^ 

Jest,  and  youthful  jollity 
Qoips,  and  cranks  \  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles', 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ;  ^ 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  yon  go  J, 
On  the  light  fautastick  toe ; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee  ^* 

The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty ''; 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee. 

In  nnreproved  pleasures  free* ;  ^ 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight™, 

f  And/resh'hUwm  rota  teiuh'd  in  dew. 
So  Shakspcare,  ts  Mr.  Bowie  obeerves,  **  Tarn.  Shr/^  a.  ii.  s.  1  : 

She  looks  as  clear 
As  momiog  rosea  newly  wash'd  with  dew.— T.  Wabton. 

k  Quips f  and  cranlu, 

A  ''quip  "  is  a  satirical  joke,  a  smart  repartee.  By  **  cranks/*  a  word  yet  unexplained, 
I  think  we  are  here  to  understand  cross-purposes,  or  some  other  similar  conceit  of  conver- 
satioo,  surprising  the  company  by  its  intricacy,  or  embarraraing  by  its  difficulty.  Our 
aatfaor  has  ^  cranks/'  which  his  context  explains,  "Pr.  W.**  i.  165  :  ^  To  show  us  the 
ways  of  the  Lord,  straight  and  fiuthful  as  they  are,  not  full  of  cranks  and  contradictionB." 
— T.Wabton.  iJFreaaudsmiUi. 

In  a  smile  the  features  are  **  wreathed,"  or  curled,  twisted,  &c. — T.  Warton. 

J  C&me,  and  trip  it  as  jfou  gOt  &c.' 
An  imitation  of  Sbakspeare,  "  Tempest,"  a.  iy.  s.  2.     Ariel  to  the  spirits  : — 

Come,  and  go, 
Each  one  tripping  on  his  toe. — Nbwtoit. 

^  The  mountain-nifmpht  tweet  Liberty, 
Dr.  Newton  supposes,  that  Liberty  is  here  called  the  mountain-nymph,  "  because  the 
people  in  mountainous  countries  have  generally  preserved  their  liberties  longest,  as  the 
Britons  formerly  in  Wales,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  at  this 
day."  >1ilton's  head  was  not  so  political  on  this  occasion  :  warmed  with  the  poetry  of 
the  Greeks,  I  rather  believe  that  he  thought  of  the  Oreads  of  the  Grecian  mythology, 
whoee  wild  haunts  among  the  romantic  mountains  of  Pisa  are  so  beautifully  described  in 
Homer's  *'  Hymn  to  Pan.*'  The  allusion  is  general,  to  inaccessible  and  uncultivated  scenes 
of  nature,  such  as  mountunous  situations  afford,  and  which  were  best  adapted  to  the  free 
and  nnintenrupted  range  of  the  nymph  Liberty.  He  compares  Eve  to  an  Oread,  certainly 
without  any  reference  to  Wales  or  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  ^  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  ix.  387.  See 
also  «  H."  V.  127  :— 

Atqne  aliquam  cupidus  prcdatur  Oreada  FaunuSi— T.  Warton. 

'  In  unreproved  pleaturet  A'ee, 
That  it,  blameless,  innocent,  not  subject  to  reproof.    See  *'  Paradise  Lost/'  b.  iv.  492. — 
WiaTolf .  ^  y^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  hu /tight.  Ac. 

There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  "  startle : ''  the  lark's  is  a  sudden  shrill  burst  of  song. 

s  8 
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And  tiE^a^y  sUztle  the  dull  night". 

From  lus  watdi-tower  in  the  ddes. 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 

Then  to  oome,  in  ipite  of  eonow,  ** 

And  at  my  whidow  hid  good  morrow, 

Through  the  sweet-hriar,  or  the  Tine, 

Or  the  twisted  e^antine  * : 

While  the  oock  with  lively  din, 

Scatlen  the  rear  of  Darkncas  thin  P ;  * 

And  to  the  stai^  or  the  bam-door, 

Stoutly  stmtB  his  dames  before : 

Oft  listening  how  the  hennda  and  horn 

Cheeily  rouse  the  slumbering  mom  % 

From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill,  ^ 

Throng  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill ; 

Both  in  "  L*AUrfn> "  and  '^  II  Penaeroeo  "  there  teem  to  be  two  purta ;  the  one  a  day 
piecc^  and  the  other  a  night  piece.  Here,  or  vith  throe  or  foar  of  the  precedinf  lines,  oor 
author  begins  to  spend  the  day  nith  miith. — ^T.  WAAToir. 

•  StwrOetlUdmB  might 
So  in  "^  Kix^  Hcnrj  Y."  a.  it.  Chorua : — 

FlereinK  the  nitfhtis  doll  mr—arMMtmrn, 

•  Throufik  Ou  ndeet-lriar,  or  Ou  Hue, 
Or  tk*  twitted  egimmtime. 
sweet-briar  and  eglantine  are  the  same  plant :  by  the  '^  twisted-eglantine  "  he  therefore 
means  the  honejanckle.     AU  three  are  plants  often  growing  against  the  side  or  walls  of  a 
hoase. — T.  WAnTOic. 

9  Tk€  rtmr  nfDaHtnett  thin. 
I>arkne8s  is  a  person  above,  t.  6  :  and  in  **  P^xadiae  Lost,"  b.  iii.  712  :  and  in  Spenser, 
«  Fa.  Qtt."  I.  TO.  23  >- 

Where  Dnrkneaaa  he  in  deepest  dongeon  drore. 

And  in  Manilina,  i.  126 : —         . ,       ,, ^ 

mniuxmniine  cnixa  nitentem» 

Fogit  in  infiemaB  OOigo  polaa  tenebraai 
Bot,  if  we  take  in  the  context,  he  aeems  to  have  here  personified  Darkness  from  *  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  a.  ii.  a.  3 : — 

The  gmy^jod  Mom  amiles  on  the  frowning  ni^t. 

Checkering  the  eastern  elonds  with  streaks  of  light ; 

And  flecked  Darknees.  like  a  drunkard,  reda 

From  forth  dajls  pathwaj. 

For  here  too  we  have  by  implication  Milton's  **  d^ipled  dawn,**  t.  44 :  but  more  espTMsIj 
in  ^^  Much  Ado  about  Nothing/'  a.  ▼.  a.  3  : — 

And  look,  the  gentle  day 
Di^iples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  off  gray. 

So  also  Drummond,  ''Sonneta,**  edit.  1616  : 

Sith,  winter  gone,  the  sonne  in  daplod  skie 
Now  smiles  on  meadowes,  ^kc^— T.  WAnroir. 

\  Rauu  the  tluimberii^  wutm. 
Tho  same  expression,  as  Mr.  Bowie  observes,  occurs  wiUi  the  tsame  ihymes,  in  an  elcgint 
triplet  of  an  obscure  poet,  Johu  Habington,  ^  Castara,"  edit.  1640,  p.  8  : — 

The  nymphes  with  quivers  shall  adome 
Their  active  sides,  and  reuse  the  mome 
With  the  shrill  muslcko  of  the  home^^T.  Wabtoiv. 

I  do  not  know  why  Warton  calls  William  Habington,  whom  be  misnamea  Jobn, 
**  an  obscure  poet  :*'  he  was  a  very  elegant  one,  and  has  latterly  been  again  broi^t  iato 
notice  and  praise. 

Milton  was  here  indebted  to  Guarini,  '*  Pastor  Fido,"  where  the  ''slumbering  mora  '» 
roused,"  a.  i.  s.  1. — Toon. 
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Some  time  walkiDg,  not  imseen  **, 

By  hedge-row  elma,  on  hillocks  gzeen, 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 

Whero  the  great  son  begins  his  state  % 

Robed  in  fl^es,  and  amber  light, 

The  donds  in  thousand  llyeries  dight  * ; 

While  the  plowman  near  at  hand, 

Whistles  o'er  the  fonow'd  land. 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe,  ^' 

And  the  mower  whets  ha  sithe. 

And  eyeiy  shepherd  tells  his  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale  \ 

*  Not  untten. 
In  th«  ^  Penieroso,*^  he  walks  "  unseen/'  ir.  65.     Happy  men  love  witnesses  of  their 
joj  :  the  splenetic  love  solitude.— Hurd. 

•  Right  againtt  the  eatiem  gate, 
Where  the  great  tun  begine  hie  etate,  fto. 
Gnj  has  adopted  the  6nt  of  these  lines  in  his  "  descent  of  Odin."  See  also  *' Paradise 
Losty"  b.  !▼.  542*  Here  is  an  allusion  to  a  splendid  or  royal  procession.  We  haro  the 
eaatcm  gate  again,  in  the  Latin  poem  "  In  Quintum  NoYembris,"  ▼.  133.  Shakspcaro  has 
also  the  eastern  gate,  which  is  most  poetically  opened,  **  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  a. 
m.  a.  9  :^- 

Er'n  till  the  eaatem  gate,  all  fiery  red. 

Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams. 

Turds  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  streams.~T.  Wabson. 

t  The  cUnuU  in  thousand  liveries  dight 
Litenlly  firom  a  very  puerile  poetical  description  of  the  morning  in  one  of  his  academic 
Prolusions:-—'*  Ipsa  quoque  tellus,  in  adventum  solis,  cultiori  seinduit  Testitu  ;  nubesque 
juzta,  Tariis  ehlamydatss  coloribus,  pompa  solenni,  longoque  ordine^  ^identur  ancillari  sur- 
genti  Deo."  "  Pr.  Works,"  toI.  iL  686.  And  just  before  we  hare  "  The  cock  with 
hvely  diuy^  Slc,^'^  At  primus  omnium  adyentantem  solem  triumphat  insomnis  gallus.'* 
An  ingenious  critic  observes,  that  this  morning  landscape  of  '<  L'  Allegro  "  has  served  as  a 
repository  of  imagery  for  all  succeeding  poets  on  the  same  subject :  but  much  the  same  cir- 
11  cumstances,  among  others,  are  assemble  by  a  poet  who  wrote  above  thirty  years  before, 
the  aothor  of  *'  Britannia's  Pastorals,**  b.  iv.  s.  iv.  p.  75.  I  give  the  passage  at  large : — 

By  this  had  chantiolere,  the  village  olocke. 
Bidden  the  good  wife  for  her  maides  to  knocke : 
And  the  swart  plowman  for  his  breakfast  staid. 
That  he  might  till  those  lands  were  fallow  laki : 
The  hills  and  valleys  here  and  there  resound 
With  the  re-echoes  of  the  deep-mouth'd  hound : 
Each  sheapherd's  daughter  with  her  cleanly  peale. 
Was  come  afield  to  milke  the  mornings  meale  ; 
And  ere  the  sunne  had  dymb'd  the  easteme  hils. 
To  guild  the  muttring  bournes  and  petty  rills ; 
Before  the  laboring  bee  had  left  the  bine. 
And  nimble  fishes,  which  in  riners  dine, 
Began  to  leape,  and  catch  the  drowned  flie, 
I  rose  from  rest.— T.  Wartoh. 

^  And  every  shepherd  teHs  his  tale 
Under  the  hawtMcrn  in  the  dak. 
It  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Headly,  that  the  word  "  tale"  does  not 
here  imply  stories  told  by  dbepherdsi  but  that  it  is  i^  technical  term  for  numbering  sheep, 
whidi  is  still  used  in  Yorkshire  and  the  distant  counties  :  This  interpretation  I  am  inclined 
to  adopt,  which  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  illustrate  and  enforce.  **  Tale  '*  and  "  tell," 
in  this  sense,  were  not  unfamiliar  in  our  poetry,  in  and  about  Milton's  time  :  for  instance, 
Dtyden's  ruyl,  '•  Bucol."  iii.  33 :— 

And  once  she  takes  the  tale  of  all  my  lambs. 
8  s  2 
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Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures  % 
Whilst  the  laiwfaklp  roimd  it  measares ;  ^ 

Roaset  lawns,  and  fidlows  gmy^ 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stiay ; 
Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labovning  doads  do  often  rest ; 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pide,  '^ 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide  : 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  in  tnfted  trees*. 


And  ni  W.  B(«vw*s  «  Shepbcaid's  Pipe/*  Eg^  ▼.  edit.  1614.  1 2mo.     He  u  dcscnbiaf  tke 

diVB  of  dST  ^— . 

Wbcn  the  dMpbevds  from  the  Add 
AU  thdr  Ideating  eharges  told  ; 
And,  full  eerefol.  aearch*d  if  one 
or  all  the  flo^  wae  hart,  or  gone,  &c. 

B«t  let  TBS  aittlj3e  the  context.*  The  poet  is  deecriUng  a  very  early  period  of  the  monuBg ; 
and  thb  he  dcjcriWs  hj  selecting  and  assembling  such  jncturesque  objecta  as  aconnpsaf 
thai  pesiod,  and  each  as  ime  fiuailiar  to  an  earlj  riser.  He  is  waked  by  the  laric,  sad 
f«M«  iato  the  6ekU  :  the  son  is  just  emeiging,  and  the  clouds  are  still  hoverii^  oTcr  tbe 
mountains  :  the  cocks  are  crowing,  and  with  their  livelj  notes  scatter  the  lingering  rsmsins 
tf  daxkness  :  human  Uboors  and  employments  are  renewed  with  the  dawn  of  the  day  :  tke 
hunter  (fonnerly  much  earlier  at  his  sport  than  at  jwesent)  is  beating  the  covert,  and  the 
slumbering  mom  is  roused  with  the  cheerful  echo  of  hounds  and  horns :  the  mower  ii 
whenii^  his  scythe  to  begin  hb  work :  the  mUk-maid,  whose  business  is  of  coarse  at  dsy* 
hcvak,  comes  abroad  singiog  :  the  shepherd  opens  his  fold,  and  takes  the  **  tale  "  of  bit 
shcrp«  to  see  if  any  were  lost  in  the  n^t,  as  in  the  passage  just  quoted  firoin  Browne. 
Now  for  dicf^icids  to  teU  tales,  or  to  sing,  is  a  drcumstance  trite,  common,  and  generd, 
and  beloi^ng  only  to  ideal  shepherds  ;  Dor  do  I  know,  that  such  shepherds  tell  tales^  or 
siiur^  moro  in  the  morning  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  day :  a  shepherd  taking  the  **  talc  ** 
ot  ikis  sheep  which  are  just  unfolded,  is  anew  image,  correspondent  and  appropriated,  beao- 
tifiilly  descriptive  of  a  peiiod  of  time,  is  founded  in  fact,  and  is  more  pleasio^  as  moic 
natund. — T.  Waatoic. 

▼  Straight  mint  ept  hatM  cowpftf  tute  pUaturtt, 
There  is«  in  my  opinion,  great  beauty  in  this  abrupt  and  rapturous  start  of  the  poeCs 
imsgioation,  as  it  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  subject,  and  carries  a  very  pretty  slln- 
sion  to  those  sudden  gleams  of  Temal  delight,  which  break  in  upon  the  mind  at  the  s^t 
of  a  fine  [wxispect.'— TnTsn. 

*  Toieerff  nmd  battkmemts  U  tees 
Botom'd  hufii  i»  t%^ted  trees. 
This  was  the  great  mansion-house  in  Milton's  early  days,  before  the  old-fashioned  archi- 
tecture had  giren  way  to  modern  arts  and  improTements.  Turrets  and  battlements  were 
conspicuous  marks  of  the  numerous  new  buildings  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VHI.,  and 
of  some  rather  more  ancient,  many  of  which  yet  remained  in  their  original  state,  unchajaqted 
and  undecayed  :  nor  was  that  style,  in  part  at  least,  quite  omitted  in  Inigo  Jones's  fint 
manner.     Browne,  in  "  Britannia's  PSstorals,"  has  a  similar  image,  b.  i.  s.  ▼.  p.  96  : — 

Yond  pallaoe,  whose  braTO  turret  tops 
Ouer  the  statelie  wood  soruay  the  oopoei 

Browne  is  a  poet  now  foigotten,  but  must  have  been  well  known  to  MOton.  MHwro  only 
a  little  is  seen,  more  is  left  to  the  imagination.  These  symptoms  of  an  old  palace,  espe- 
cially when  thus  disposed,  have  a  greater  effect  than  a  dtscorery  of  larger  parts,  and  etvn  s 
full  display  of  the  whole  edifice.  The  embosomed  battlements,  and  the  qnnading  top  of 
the  tall  groTc,  on  which  they  reflect  a  reciprocal  chann,  still  fiuther  interest  the  foncy  Croo 
the  noTclty  of  combination  :  while  just  enough  of  the  towering  structure  Is  shown,  to  maks 
an  accompaniment  to  the  tufled  expanse  of  venerable  Terdure,  and  to  oompoee  a  picturesqM 
association.  With  respect  to  their  rural  residence,  there  was  a  coyness  in  our  Gothic  aa- 
rastors  :  modern  eeats  are  seldom  so  deeply  ambudied :  they  disdoae  all  their  glories  st 
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Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 

The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes  '.  *® 

Hard  hy,  a  cottage  chimney  smoaks 

From  hetwixt  two  aged  oaka, 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrais,  met, 

Are  at  their  sayoury  dimier  set 

Of  herbs  and  other  country  messes,  *^ 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses ; 

And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 

With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves ; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 

To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead.  ^ 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 

The  upland  hamlets  ^  will  invite, 

When  the  merry  beUs  ring  round  % 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound  * 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid,  ^ 

Dancing  in  the  chequer  d  shade  ^ ; 

oQco  :  and  never  excite  expectation  by  conoeahnent,  by  gradual  approaches,  and  by  inter- 
rapied  appearances. — T.  Warton. 

*  Where  perhaps  same  beauty  lie*t. 
The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes* 
Moat  probably  from  Burton*!  "  Melancholy,*'  as  Peck  obeerves :  but  in  Shakapeare  ve 
ba^o  **your  eyet  are  lodesUrrcs,"  "  Mids.  Night's  Dream/'  a.  i.  8.  1.  And  this  was  no 
aocommon  compliment  in  Chaucer,  Skelton,  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  other  old  English  poets, 
as  Mr.  SteoTens  has  abundantly  proved.  Milton  enlivens  his  prospect  by  this  unexpected 
cireumstanee,  'which  gives  it  a  moral  charm. — T.  Warton. 

7  The  upland  hanUeU. 
hi  opposition  to  the  hay-making  scene  in  the  lower  lands. — Thyrii. 

■  When  the  merrp  belU  ring  round. 
See  Shakspeare,  «  Henry  IV."  P.  ii.  a.  iv.  s.  4  :— 

And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear.— T.  Wartoiv. 

^  And  the  Jocund  ra>ecks  sound. 

The  rebeck  was  a  species  of  fiddle ;  and  is,  I  believe,  the  same  that  is  called  in  Chaucer, 

^J'^ate,  and  the  old  French  writers,  the  rebible.  It  appears  from  Sylvester's  "Du  Bartas," 

that  the  cymbal  was  furnished  with  wires,  and  the  rebeck  with  strings  of  catgut,  ed.  1621, 

p.  221.    ^  But  wyerie  cymbals,  rebecks  sinewes  twined.**    Du  Cange  quotes  a  middle-aged 

barbarous  Latin  poet^  who  mentions  many  musical  instruments  by  names  now  hardly 

intelligible  :— "*  Gloss.  Lat.  v.  Baudosa.**  One  of  them  is  the  rebeck.  ^  Quidara  rebeccam 

^■toabant  :^  where  by  areuabant,  we  are  to  understand  that  it  was  played  upon  by  a  bow, 

•»«««».    The  word  occurs  in  Drayton's  «« Eclogues,"  vol.  iv.  p.  1391.     "  He  tuned  his 

nbcck  to  a  mournful  note."     And  see  our  author's  "  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing :  "— 

'  The  villages  also  must  have  their  visitors  to  inquire,  what  lectures  the  bagpipe  and  the 

i^beck  reads  even  to  the  gammuth  of  every  municipal  [town]  fidler,"  &c.     If,  as  I  have 

supposed,  it  is  Chaucer's  "  ribible,*'  the  diminutive  of  "rebibe**  used  also  by  Chaucer,  I 

<Bu*t  agree  with  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that  it  originally  comes  from  "  rebcb,"  the  name  of 

s  Moorish  musical  instrument  with  two  strings  played  on  by  a  bow.     Sir  John  adds,  that 

the  Moors  brought  it  into  Spain,  whence  it  passed  into  Italy,  and  obtained  tlie  appellation 

<^ribeca.   Hist.  Mus.  ii.  86.    Perhaps  we  have  it  from  the  French  rebec  and  rebecquin. 

In  the  Percy  household  book,  1512,  are  recited,  "mynstralls  in  houshold  iij,  viz.  a  tabarett, 

*  ^^7^1  uid  a  rebecc."  It  appears  below  queen  Elizabeth*s  reign,  in  the  music  establishment 

of  the  royal  household. — T.  Warton. 

^  CTuquei^d  shade. 
So,  in  «*  Titus  Andronic"  a.  ii.  s.  3  :— 

The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind 

And  make  a  cbequor'd  shadow  on  the  ground.— Richardson. 
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Here  t&e  ftrs  ta^x»  jam  tW  n^t  wi:k  Bortk ;  and  Ike  begint  nith  the  ii%bt  orcvvn- 
iss  «c  :2fer  ^  flac2s&:ae  heiTmj/"  Mhme  ■iiiiinu  Ike  his  just  eeldmted. — T.  Wabtm . 

Ths  ««s  SfaiL^ev^V  ^  ran?**  Wvl,*'— «•  IGdsommer  Ki^X'b  Dicmm,"  «.  L  1. 1. 
Tbe  ccB>>s:Ma  «s  sjt.  =^Tacf .  cofv,  mat,  and  roasted  cniba  or  sppks :  it  mi  cilkd 
UmV»-mvwL  Ovr  «wd  £«■>«  kmp  fit)4inm  alloaioiit  to  this  ddectablo  bcTcragp.  la 
'•  -  Faitkfal  Sbephcnlcai*  it  is  ttrkd  ^  the  ifsioed  waaid-booL"— T.  WArnroN. 

«  SW  mmt  pimeA'4  mmd  fmSTd,  «i«  «mI.  fte. 
He  "  and  '^  the  **  ave  pcno^  of  the  conpanj  aaeemU^  to  ^tend  the  ervaing,  after  a 
eountTT  vake,  at  a  mal  jonket  :  all  thia  is  a  part  of  the  pastoral  imsfery  vhich  now  pce- 
Tailed  in  oar  poeCiT.~T.  WaKitHB. 

*  Am4he,k9Aimrrt  lamirm  Ud^  to> 
^  Friai^a  lantcrm"  is  the  Jadc-aad-laiiteni,  whidi  kd  people  in  the  night  into  nanks 
and  mtera.     Milton  gives  the  phihaophT  of  this  superstition,  '^Faiadise  Lost,**  b.  ii. 
634 — 642.   In  the  nudst  of  a  solenm  and  Waned  enairation,  his  strong  imsgination  eoold 
not  resist  a  romantic  traifitioB  conseoated  bj  popokr  credulitj. — ^T.  Waatoim. 


•• 


ff  THIS  kcm  VU  dntdgimg  pobtin  twei. 
To emrm kit €nmmbtmt dmijf  mt,  9n. 
This  goblin  is  Robin  Goodfellow.  His  cream-bowl  was  earned,  and  be  paid  tbe  pnc^ 
tnalitj  of  those  bj  whom  it  was  do! j  placed  for  his  re&ction,  bj  the  serriee  of  tbreaho^ 
with  his  tUTisibk  haxj  fiail,  in  one  night,  and  before  the  dawn  of  daj,  a  quantity  of  eoni  ia 
tbe  bam,  wbidi  could  not  have  been  throhed  in  so  abort  a  time  by  ten  labonren.  He  then 
returns  into  the  boose,  &tigned  with  his  task ;  and,  orerchaiged  with  bis  reward  of  tbe 
cream>bowl,  throws  himself  before  the  fire,  and,  stretched  along  the  whole  breadth  of  lk 
fire-pkoe,  bosks  till  the  morning. — T.  Waatow. 

^  Tcwer'd  citUa  pUdMt  us  thin. 

**  Then,**  that  is  at  night.     The  poet  returns  from  his  digression^  pethaps  disproporttoo- 

ately  prolix,  concerning  the  feats  of  fairies  and  goblins,  which  protract  the  conTcnation  over 

the  spicy  bowl  of  a  Tillage  sapper^  to  ennmerate  other  pleasures  or  amnaements  of  the  oigtit 

or  eyeniDg.     "  Then  "  ia  in  this  line  a  repetition  of  the  first  "  Then,"  Tcr.  100.     After- 
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Where  tbiongs  of  knights  and  barons  bold. 

In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold', 

With  store  of  ladles,  whose  bright  eyes 

Riun  inflaenoe,  and  judge  the  prize 

Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 

In  safiFron  robe,  with  taper  clear^, 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  reyelry. 

With  mask,  and  antique  pageantry^ ; 
'  Snch  eights  as  youthful  poets  dream 

On  Bommer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 

If  Jonson  s  learned  sock  be  on  * ; 
I  Or  sweetest  Bhakspeare,  Fancy's  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild°^. 

1     wuds,  we  ha^te  another  *<  Then,"  with  the  nme  sense  and  reference,  ver.  131.     Here  too 
is  a  tnmaition  from  mirth  in  the  country  to  mirth  in  the  dty^ — T.  Wabton. 

1  In  wudt  qf  peace,  Mgh  triumpht  hold. 
By  ^  trinmpha  "  we  are  to  understand,  shows,  sueh  as  masks,  revels,  &c.  and  here,  that 
is  in  these  exhihitions,  there  was  a  rich  display  of  the  most  splendid  dxvtses,  of  the  "  weeds 
of  peace."     See  *«  Samson  Agonistes,**  v.  1312.--T.  Warton. 

J  There  let  Hprnen  (ift  appear 
In  taJjDnm  robe^  with  taper  eUar,  fto. 
For,  according  to  Shakspeare,  "  Love's  liabour's  Lost,*'  a.  iv.  s.  8  : — 

Revels,  danoes,  masks,  and  merry  hours. 
Foreran  flsir  Love,  strewtng  her  way  with  flowers. 

Among  these  triumphs,  were  the  masks,  pageantries,  spectacles,  and  rcvehies,  exhibited 
with  great  splendour,  and  a  waste  of  allegoric  invention,  at  the  nuptials  of  noble  personages. 
Here,  of  eourae,  the  classical  Hymen  was  introduced  as  an  actor,  properly  habited,  and  dis- 
trngoished  by  his  characteristic  symbols. — T.  Warton. 

k  And  pomp,  and/e<ut,  and  revelry. 
With  maek,  and  antique  pageantry. 
The  revels,  according  to  Minsheu,  were  *^  sports  of  dauncing,  masking,  comedies,  tragedies, 
|i     ind  such  like,  used  in  the  king's  house,  the  houses  of  court,  or  of  other  great  personages." 

I  The  **  antique  pageants  **  were,  at  first,  merely  processions  and  emblematic  spectacles  at  the 
\  public  reception  of  distinguished  personages.  See  Warton*s  *'  Hist  of  Eng.  Poetry,"  vol.  ii. 
I:    204.    They  were  aflervnurds  distinguished  by  speaking  characters.     From  these  the  poet 

II  prooeeds  to  the  ^  well-trod  stage ;"  on  which  expression  Mr.  Warton  remarks  that  Biilton 
hid  not  yet  gone  such  extravagant  lengths  in  puritanism,  as  to  join  with  his  reforming 
Iw^ren  in  oondemnli^  the  stage.— -Todd. 

t  IfJomonU  learned  sock  he  on. 
This  expreaebn  occurs  in  Jon8on*s  recommendatory  verses^  prefixed  to  the  first  folio 
edition  of  gaiakq>eare*s  pUys  in  1623  :— 
1  Or  when  thy  socks  were  on.— T.  Warton. 

■  Or  eweeteit  Shakspeare,  Fancf*  child. 
Warble  his  native  u>oodrnote$  %rild. 
There  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  that  Milton  threw  many  additions  and  corrections  into 
^e  *'  Theatrum  Poetarum,"  a  book  published  by  his  nephew  Edward  Phillips,  in  1675  : 
it  eontaini  criticisms  fiir  above  the  taste  of  that  period :  among  these  is  the  following 
judgment  on  Shakspeare,  which  was  not  then,  1  believe,  the  general  opinion,  and  which 
poftctiy  coincides  both  with  the  sentiment  and  words  of  the  text : — "  In  tragedy,  never  any 
crpitiiied  a  more  lofty  and  tragic  highth,  never  any  represented  nature  more  purely  to  the 
l^e ;  and  where  the  polishmenta  of  art  are  most  wanting,  as  probably  his  learning  was  not 
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And  ever,  against  eating  eaiea^ 
Li^  me  in  soli  Lydian  aiza, 
Blanried  to  immortal  tctk  ; 
Such  as  the  meeting  sool  may  pieroe. 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bont  * 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  ont, 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning*  , 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony  P ; 


Ul 


.o 


I  That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 


141 


From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 

Of  heap*d  Elysian  flowers  \  and  hear 

Such  strains,  as  would  have  won  the  ear 

Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 

His  half-regain'd  Euxydice.  '" 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give. 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

extraordinary,  he  pleases  ^th  a  certain  wild  and  native  elegance,"  &c.  "  Mod.  Poeta," 
p.  194.— T.  WAatoH. 

Milton  ahowB  his  judgment  here  in  celebrating  Shakspeare's  comedies,  rather  than  hii 
tragedies  :  bat  for  models  of  the  latter,  he  refers  as  rightly,  in  his  "  Penseroeoy**  to  the 
Grecian  scene,  verse  97.— Hinu>. 

The  present  editor  reprinted  Phillips*s  "  Theatmm,"  as  fitf  as  oonoemed  the  Bngbsh 
poets,  in  1800,  and  again  at  Geneva,  in  1824. 

^  Baui. 
^  Bout "  is  a  fold  or  twist,  and  often  used  in  this  sense  by  Spenser.     See  **Fber.  Qn.** 

I.  ad.  3. — Todd. 

•  WUkvBonUmhudandgtddifeumnimg, 
*'  Gunning  "  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  in  our  translation  of  the  Paslms :— *'  If  I  foifct 
thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  foiget  her  cunning,"  Ps.  cxzxtu.  5.    Which  Sandys 
righUy  paraphrases, — ^^L«t  my  fingers  their  melodious  skill  foiget,"  Ps.  ed.  1648,  p.  210. 
— Todd. 

P  The  nuUing  voice  through  maaet  rummig, 
UnUffitting  aU  the  ehaint  that  lie 
The  hidden  soul  of  Aarm^ny. 
Mr.  Malone  thinks  that  Milton  has  here  copied  Biarston's  comedy,  **  What  you  Will,'* 
1607.     Suppl,  Shaks.  vol.  i.  588  :— 

Cannot  your  trembling  wires  throw  a  chain 
Of  powerful  rapture  iMUt  our  maaed  sense  ? 

But  the  poet  is  not  displaying  the  effect  of  music  on  the  senses,  but  of  a  skilful  mosioaa 
on  music.  Milton*s  meaning  is  not,  that  the  senses  are  enchained  or  amaxed  by  muse  ; 
But  that,  as  the  voice  of  the  singer  runs  through  the  manifold  mazes  or  intricacies  of  sound, 
all  the  chains  are  untwisted  which  imprison  and  entangle  the  hidden  soul,  the  esseooe  sr 
perfection,  of  harmony.  In  common  sense,  let  music  be  made  to  show  all,  even  her  most 
hidden  powers. — T.  Wartok. 

<i  O/heap'd  ElyHanfiower$, 
See  *'  Paradise  Lost/'  b.  iii.  359.     Mr.  Warton  adds,  that  Milton*s  florid  style  has  this 
distinction  from  that  of  most  other  poets ;  that  it  is  marked  with  a  degree  of  difuity. 
Pope  has  borrowed  Milton's  "  Elysian  flowers,"  in  his ''  Ode  on  Su  Cecilia's  Day."— 
Todd. 
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Hemck,  Tain  deluding  Joy8% 

The  brood  of  FoUy  without  fether  bred  ! 

How  little  you  bested. 
Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  ! 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain, 

And'fimcies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 

As  thick  ^  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams ; 

Or  llkest  hovering  dreams, 
The  fickle  pensioners  °  of  Morpheus'  train. 
Bat  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy ! 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight, 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
Overlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue ; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  sister**  might  beseem, 

*  Htnce,  vain  deluding  Jfoyt,  Ac. 
The  opening  of  this  poem  is  formed  from  a  distich  in  Sylvester,  the  translator  of 
Baitaa,"  p.  1084  :— 

Henoe,  hence,  false  pleasures,  momentary  Joyes  i 
Mocke  OS  no  more  with  your  Uluding  toyes  I^Bowlm. 

b  At  thick,  fte. 
This  imagery  is  immediately  from  SyWester's  Cave  of  Sleep'in  ^  Du  Bartas,"  p.  316, 
«dit.  fol.  1621.     He  there  mentions  Morpheus,  and  speaks  of  his  **  fantasticke  swarms  of 
dxeames  that  hovered,"  and  swarms  of  drnuns 

Green,  red,  and  yellow,  tawney,  black  and  blew : 
•Bd  these  resemble 

The  mmumbred  moats  which  in  the  sun  do  play. 
And  these  dreams,  from  their  various  colours,  are  afterwards  called  the  **  gawdy  swarme 
of  dreamcs."     Hence  Milton's  "  fimcics  fond,"  "  gaudy  shapes,"  "  numberless  gay  motes  in 
the  sun-beams,"  and  the  "  hovering  dreams  of  Morpheus." — T.  Warton. 

e  Thejlekle  pentionert,  Ike. 
"Pickle"  is  transitory,  perpetually  shifting,  &c.     "  Pensioners"  became  a  common 
H^Ufttion  in  our  poetry,  for  train,  attendants,  retinue,  &c.     As  in  the  "  Mids.  Night's 
Dream,"  a.  ii.  s.  1,  of  the  faery  queen  : — 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be. 
This  was  in  consequence  of  queen  Elizabeth's  fashionable  establishment  of  a  band  of 
nulitary  courtiers  by  that  name.  They  were  some  of  the  handsomest  and  tallest  young 
men,  dT  the  best  fimiilies  and  fortune,  that  could  be  found :  they  gave  the  mode  in  dress 
ud  divernons  :  they  accompanied  the  queen  in  her  progress  to  Cambridge,  where  they  held 
torches  at  a  play  on  a  Sunday  in  King's  College  chapel. — T.  Waetoii. 

'  Prince  Memnon't  titter. 
That  is,  an  Etiiiopian  princess,  or  sable  beauty.     Memnoui  king  of  Ethiopia,  being  an 
auxiliary  of  the  Trojans,  was  slain  by  Achilles.     See  Virg.  "  -ffin."  i.  493.     "  Nigri  Mem- 
nonis  ansa."     It  does  not  however  appear  that  Memuon  bad  any  sister.     Tithonus, 
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With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast^ 

Thoa  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast : 

And  join  with  thee  cakn  Peace,  and  Quiet,  ^ 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 

And  hears  tlie  Muses  in  a  ring 

Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing. 

And  add  to  these  retired  Ldsure, 

That  in  trim  gardens^  takes  his  pleasure :  ^ 

Bat  first  and  chiefest  with  thee  bring, 

Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 

Gniding  the  fieiy-wheeled  throne, 

The  cherub  Contemplation  ^ ; 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along  "\  ^* 

*LeflB  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 

In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night, 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 

Gently  o  er  the  accustom'd  oak :  ^ 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly. 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy  "  ! 

i  WUh  a  sad  leaden  downward  e<ut. 
Hcnee,  nyi  Mr.  Wortoo,  Graj*!  ezpmnye  phrueology,  of  the  lime  pononage,  iii  his 
"  HTmii  to  Advenity :  -— 

With  Icftden  eje  that  Iotm  the  groond<— Tono. 

k  Trim  gardens. 
Mr.  Warton  here  obserret,  that  affectation  and  false  elegance  were  now  carried  to  the 
most  elaborate  and  absurd  excess  in  gardening  ;  and  he  notices,  among  similar  monuments 
of  eztravaganoe  in  other  countries,  **  the  garden  at  Hampton-court,  where  in  privet  are 
figured  Tarioua  animals,  the  rojal  arms  of  England,  and  many  other  thii]^."  The  arehi- 
teeiure  du  jardinage^  he  thinks,  may  be  also  discovered  in  the  "  spruce-spring/'  the 
"  cedam  aUeys,*^  the  ^  crisped  shades  and  bowers,'*  in  **  Comus  */*  and  the  "  trim  garden  " 
in  '' Aicadet/'  v.  46— Todd. 

1  Him  that  pan  soars  on  golden  wing 

Guiding  thejlenf-wheeled  throne. 

The  ehertU>  Contemplation. 
By  contemplation,  is  here  meant  that  stretch  of  thought,  by  which  the  mind  ascends  to 
^  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fiur ;  and  is  therefore  very  properly  said  to  '*  soar  on 
golden  wingy  guiding  the  fiery- wheeled  throne  :*'  that  is,  to  take  a  high  and  glorious  flight, 
<vrying  bright  ideas  of  Deity  along  with  it.  But  the  whole  imagery  alludes  to  the 
cherubic  forms  that  conveyed  the  fiery-wheeled  car  in  Ezekiel,  z.  2,  seq.  See  also  Milton 
Umself,  <<  Par.  Lost,**  b.  vi.  750 :  so  that  nothing  can  be  greater  or  juster  than  this  idea 
of  "divine  Contemplation.*'  Contemplation,  of  a  more  sedate  turn,  and  intent  only  on 
Ikoman  things,  is  more  fitly  described,  as  by  Spenser,  under  the  figure  of  an  old  man ;  time 
fod  experience  qualifying  men  best  for  this  office.  Spenser  might  then  be  right  in  his 
lasgeiy  ;  and  yet  Milton  might  be  right  in  his,  without  being  iuppoaed  to  nmible  after 
tome  &Dciful  Italian.— Huao. 

■>  And  the  mute  Bilenee  hist  along. 
I  always  admired  this  and  the  seventeen  following  lines  with  excessive  delight.    There 
i*  •  spell  in  it,  which  goes  fiu*  beyond  mere  description  :  it  is  the  very  perfection  of  ideal, 
^  picturesque,  and  contemplative  poetry. 

n  Most  musical,  most  melaneholp. 
^  L' Allegro  "  began  with  the  morning  of  the  day,  and  the  lively  salutations  of  the  lark  : 
^n  Penseroso,"  with  equal  propriety,  after  a  general  exordium,  opens  with  the  night: 
^th  moonshine,  and  the  melancholy  music  of  the  nightingale.  — T.  Waeton. 
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¥st  from  aA  Rsort  of  nzitki. 

Sav«the  akkec  oa 

Or  die  beiLiiA  s  ipjm^w 

To  hlem  die  dooD  horn,  vs^iitj 

Or  kt  m J  bmp  at  mSinieits  bovE. 

Be  Men  innne  hizh  kokx  t»r» » 

Wliere  I  maj  ofi  ootvasch  the 

With  dtzice-cmt  Hemes,  or 
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Wen  follcmt  a  deacrpdoa  as  ooce  vx^allr  pirtsrcK'x,  lai  fftckdr  Baanl ;  tbr  moon 
baTin^  that  appearuiee  of  posa^  dcacenty  m  tke  kitid  of  doodi  hov  deatribed  bmk  aad 
dkpcne  around  her.— DcxinB. 


9  WiOktmBft 

||  Thif  dntij  dcfcripdve  qiidwt  is  adopted  from  tbe  "^loQeB  bdl"  in  Shakiprare'a 

I;     "«  King  Henry  IV."  P.  n.  or  « tke  torij  Hillcm  beO  "  in  bis  aevrntj-fint  Sooneu—TsBB. 
Obierre  that  the  toll  of  bells  alwaTs  comes  acroic  a  y**^^  wibtt  irith  extnorfinazy 
melancholy*     Thus  I  have  been  long  aecastonied  to  Ustcn  to  it  acroas  tbe  lake  of  Genera 
with  deep  emotion.     This  mention  of  tbe  coifen  is  mock  finer  ercn  than  tbe  oobk  line 
which  opens  Oimy's  **  Elegy/*  tboogb  that  baa  always  been  so  jnstly  admired. 


<  Some  sOtt  rem»9ed  pimee  ^ 
That  b,  **"  some  quiet,  remote,  or  nnfreqaented  plate  will  suit  my  pupoae."     ''  Re- 
moved **  if  the  ancient  English  partidple  pamiTe  for  Uie  listin  remtoi^^ — ^T.  WamTov. 

*  Or  tke  beUwum'9  drowsy  dkarm. 
To  blest  ike  doortfirom  nigktljf  kanm. 
Anciently  tbe  watchman^  who  cried  tbe  boors,  osed  aondry  beaedictioni,— T.  WanTair. 

■  Be  teen  in  eome  kigk  lomijf  tower. 

The  extraneous  circnmstance  ^  be  seen,"  gives  poetry  to  a  passage,  the  simple  sense  sf 
which  If  only,  **  Let  me  study  at  midnight  by  a  lamp  in  a  lofty  towor.**  Henee  a  picture 
if  created  which  ftrikcf  the  imagination. — T.  Waaton. 

Thii  is  one  of  those  happy  observations  so  chancteristic  of  Thomas  Warton.  Wbem  tbe 
midnight  wanderer  sees  through  the  dark  a  distant  light  in  a  high  tower,  it  much  enfiges 
hii  eye,  and  moves  his  imagination,  if  he  has  any  mind  and  sensitivencas  *.  and  this  appli- 
cation of  mind  to  the  description  of  scenery  is  what  alone  gives  it  the  foiee  of  a  high  order 
of  poetry. 
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The  spirit  of  Plato  \  to  unfold 

Wliat  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold  ^ 

The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook  : 

And  of  those  demons "  that  are  found 

In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 

Whose  power  ha^  a  true  consent  ^ 

With  planet  or  with  element. 

Sometimes  let  goigeous  Tragedy 

In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  hy  % 

Presenting  Thehes,  or  Pelops'  line, 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine ;  >•« 

Or  what,  though  rare  ',  of  later  age 

Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage. 

But,  O,  sad  Virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Mussbus  from  his  bower ! 

Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing  ^  '^* 

Such  notes,  as,  warbled  to  the  string. 
Drew  iron  tears  dovni  Pluto*s  cheek. 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek  ! 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold  ^,  "® 

Of  Camball  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 


«  The  spirit  of  Plato. 
This  ihowB  what  sort  of  contemplation  he  was  most  fond  of.     Milton's  imagination 
made  him  as  much  a  mystic  as  his  good  sense  would  give  leave. — Hurd. 

■  And  nfihoae  drmont,  Ac. 
Undoubtedly  these  notions  are   from  Plato's  "  Timaeus "  and  **  PhsBdon,"  and   the 
i^ereries  of  his  old  commentators ;  jet  with  some  reference  to  the  Gothic  system  of  demons, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  Platonism,  school-divinity,  and  christian  superstition. — T.  Wauton. 

▼  Som^imtt  let  gcrgrou*  Tragedp 
In  sceptred  pall  come  etoeeping  by. 
By  ^  soeptTcd  pall/'  Dr.  Newton  understands  the  paJla  hones ta  of  Horace,  "  Art. 
Poet."  T.  278.  But  Horace,  I  humbly  apprehend,  only  means  that  ^schylus  introduced 
n^ulcs  and  better  dresses.  Palla  honetta  is  simply  a  "  decent  robe.^*  Milton  means 
something  more :  by  clothing  Tragedy  in  her  "  sceptred  pall,"  he  intended  specifically  to 
point  out  regal  stories  as  the  proper  arguments  of  the  higher  drama  :  and  this  more 
expressly  appean,  from  the  subjects  immediately  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  couplet. — 
T.  WAmToN. 

*  Though  rare. 
Just  glandog  at  Shakspeaze. — Hoao. 

>  Might  raise  Mus<eusfrom  his  houttr! 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing,  &o. 
Muscus  and  Orpheus  are  mentioned  together  in  Plato's  "  Republic,"  as  two  of  the 
gnittine  Greek  poets.     To  Orpheus  or  his  harp  our  author  has  frequent  allusions. — 
T,  Waetom. 

r  Or  catt  up  him  that  l^t  half-UM 
Ths  story  of  Cambuscan  b&M,  Aco^ 

Hence  it  appears,  that  Milton,  among  Chaucer's  pieces,  was  most  struck  with  his 
I* Squire's  Tale:"  it  best  suited  our  author's  predilection  for  romantic  poetry.  Chancer 
>s  here  ranked  with  the  sublime  poets  :  his  comic  vein  is  forgotten  and  overlooked. — 
T«  Wahtok. 
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Mr.  Bowk  ha^v  acpaiately^  obacrvtd. 
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Where  ^  cxrfl  "  b  gnTc,  deemt^  lofeittn. — ^T.  Wabtok. 

Themeaiiiiigof  ^frooneed**  aecma  moat  eoaunonl j  to  agmfy  an  ezeeas^v  or  affected 
dretaing  of  the  hair :  it  ia  finiai  the  French  Jrmteer,  to  cmi. — ^T.  Wamtok. 
"  Trick'd  "  alao  ihoold  be  explained,  whidi  means  dreaMd  out. — Toon. 

Wrapped  up  at  with  a  handkrrdiirf. — ^Dumm. 

'  Or  Mihet'd^  he 

Dr.  Johnion,  from  this  to  the  154th  Terse  indosiTely,  thni  abridges  our  author'a  idsM : 

— ^  When  the  morning  comes,  a  morning  gloomy  with  lain  and  wind,  he  walks  into  the 

dirk  trackless  woods,  falls  asleep  bj  some  mormnring  water,  and,  with  mdancbolr 

enthusiasm,  expects  some  dream  of  prognostication,  or  some  mnsic  plarcd  by  aerial  per- 
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finding  on  the  nusling  leayea, 
I  With  minute  drops  finom  off  iJie  eaves ''•  >'* 

And,  when  the  son  begins  to  fling 
I  His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bzing 

To  arched  walks  of  twilight  grores, 

And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 

Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak,  "^ 

Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke. 

Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt. 

There  in  dose  covert  by  some  brook, 

Where  no  profimer  eye  may  look,  *^ 

Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye', 

While  the  bee  ^  with  honied  thigh. 

That  at  her  floweiy  work  doth  sing. 

And  the  waters  murmuring. 

With  such  consort  as  they  keep,  *^ 

Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  Sleep ; 


I 


fonnen.**  Never  were  fine  imagery  uid  fine  imnginatioii  so  marred,  mutilated,  and  im* 
poTerithed  by  a  cold,  unfeeling,  and  imperfect  repreaentation  !  To  lay  nothing,  that  he 
coofoands  two  deecriptiona. — T.  Warton. 

If  he  had  gone  out  in  a  morning  of  rain  and  'wind,  and  laid  himaelf  down  by  aome  mur- 
moling  atresm,  he  would  have  subjected  himaelf  to  that  modem  plague,  the  cholera  :  but 
the  poet  aaya  that  it  waa  not  till  '<  the  sun  began  to  fling  hia  flaring  beams,"  that  he  went 
forth  to  gtoYea  and  aylYan  scenery.  Thua  it  ia  that  Johnson  is  commonly  vague,  and  AiU 
of  pompouB  and  empty  sounda,  when  he  attempta  to  deacribe  ;  yet  on  such  loose  deacriptiona 
have  hia  fond  eulogiata  given  him  credit  for  poetical  imagination.  Warton  saw  thia  with 
diiguat,  and  here  apeaka  out.  How  often  muat  the  nice  and  exquiaite  claaaical  acholarahip 
of  thia  acoompliaheid  and  genuine  critic  have  been  revolted  by  the  rude  pedant'a  coarae  and 
unfeeling  pompoaity  I 

E  SlilL 

i<  e.  gentle,  ai  thia  word  was  once  commonly  understood. — Todd. 

k  With  minute  dropt/^om  (if  the  eaves. 

A  natund  little  circumatanoe,  calculated  to  impreaa  a  pleaaing  melancholy ;  and  which 
raninda  one  of  a  aimilar  image  in  a  poet  who  abounda  in  natural  little  drcumatancea. 
Speaking  of  a  gentle  apring-ehower,  **  'Tia  acaroe  to  patter  beard,"  aaya  Thomaon,  *'  Spring," 
w.  176.~^ofc  Waetom. 

Re  means,  by  "  minute  drope  from  off  the  eavea,"  not  amall  dropa,  but  minute  dropa, 
inch  u  drop  at  intervala,  by  minutea,  for  the  ahower  waa  now  over :  aa  we  say,  minute 
guna,  and  minute  bella.  In  **  L*  Allegro,"  the  lark  bode  good  morrow  at  the  poet'a  window, 
through  aweet-briara,  honeyaucklea,  and  vines,  apreading,  aa  we  have  seen,  over  the  walla  of 
the  houae :  now,  their  leaves  are  dropping-wet  with  a  moming-ahower. — T.  Waetow. 

1  Dap*»  ffarish  eye. 
The  **gariah  eye"  ia  the  ghuing  eye,  of  Day.    So,  in  "Rom.  and  Jul."  a.  iii.  a.  4.  aa 


J  While  the  bee,  Aco. 
Bo  TiigU,  «  Eel."  i.  56  :— 

Hyblds  apHma  florem  depasta  aalicti 
Sape  levl  somnum  auadebit  inlre  anaurro. 

^Q  the  hill  Hymettua,  the  haunt  of  learning,  the  bee  ia  made  to  invite  to  meditation,  with 
Pc«t  elegance  and  propriety,  "  Pandiae  Beg^ned,"  iv.  247,  &c  Compare  alao  Drayton'a 
*•  Owle,"  1604.— T.WAaTON. 


ut 


v^ 


=»'«=>■«■(  He  svcYx:.     Is  the  Divain  to  ^fvrt  at  Slccp'i 
"*•  ""^r-e^-ty  w  a  »«t^  acvter:  and  Terr  jnatljT,  •■  the 


".^  it  'Nevv  s  BACti>fi«  wUch  ikaD  be  diaplajvd,  or  er- 
;  -   -""    •■-«.-  .j^va  *   TTt*  is-j*  tsivr^.ceauTfek^Iiaforiettliqgoninjcjelida.'* 
••"**-     'r  -B'   .    '— «=.  ,«>^  -  ^  I,  :sir^a^  w:-ri  snck  the  ame  lense. — T.  Wamtoii. 

""^  »  ■  '^P*  -«  i*  "■=:»  M  !see»^  ^  a  *  &fbtj  of  Irfriy  portniture.* 


from  aa  iavmble  cause; 
lyint,  or  the  grnivi  of  the  iraod, 
of  the  wiofhinfriim  of  the  M aaks 


*.-*.'%.  •  =^  s.'-r^  ,cso  ^>as'<-^lf,  '     |^4ttf«-^<:.j«in«w    mitonkfoodof  theaafaltf 
V     a  c^  ^t.    .^  .      ^^  Te»M«:i-ii.--j«k«h-««h»wwdtoof.''— T.Wa«to«. 


*  .^•e   :•  >  ^«s«ah?;  >  -<'•-♦  ta  ^oi  a^  m  a»  ^  cvttTvr  the  »*«»i«g  of  the  poet,  tii.  ^ 

^-  >*  ^^   ^*v  a  js^  «.^'.vj»:  d  \  ■xTa\  LJr,  T^H«1ldT  olfKta  to  thb  inteffpmatioo, 

-^  **^  '  'ue  i>  )«  All  fc.*«v^*v,  acM  y*  aMoa 
Tfc  --u^r*-  a^  iiH  -u  ^:Kx-«r  -.a;  ^  '-a"»  All>i»;tm  s  to  the  ilionciii  of  Sc  Ful*s  eathe- 
ir»^  ^:i.i.*x  Lv  t*«  Ti  ^.:.  r^>  mxi  a^y  -mx^  witn  a  tdb^Hax  of  the  celebtmted  tAo^ 
3».-atmt  rw  ^.i  -.  >.-^  ^fQ  .je  >,„^  ^'  ;j^p  cvontrr,  as  ««e  lean  frooi  Stow'f 
•*  >.f^»  Pt  \  .Quvo.''  ^.>.  :5A>,  >.  *<J4  - — ^  Aboa:  thtf  cioT^ter  m  artificallT  and  ikkl^ 
^n-e.!  Mjt  :Vic«  n   Xji^iuora-^  ^tr  V^kw  ^-  l>wtt,  oinoalj  callrd  the  Dance  of  Su 

or  >j«Aic  M  uii*  uiumx  wrre  :rm>ia»»l  ms  ^  FWnch  taso  Enclish  hr  John  Iid|;ate,  nook 
•H  iii^,  inti  wi:a  -ae  3i.t'ine  Mt  LV&J&  Iimiia^  ill  cstaaa^  yoiiitcd  mad  the  dootcrr 

But  wv  m  iolij^i  :u  i:>9«ri  w  ^Ltfaauar  *  ^Wasioo  :— *  U  the  y«ar  1549,  oa  the  \0A 
^  ;.^-^rV  '^  ^^^'^  '<*  Beckt;c»  by  cuamaaaoKaLC  of  the  I^tke  of  SoBMtaet,  vai  Wfva  to  W 
ptKltfii  .i«i  W1L,  wi.a  'JM  vQoIe  c^«ji>ser«  aie  Daimce  of  IVath.  the  tamha  and  moaomeati:  m 
tiuc  auniung  uietvot  was  lett  bac  me  bore  plot  of  gvoaad,  vhkh  »  auice  coat«f%c4  {m%^ 
Stove;  4au>  a  zanien  tbr  'Jie  petty  canoos.**  So  ti^  the  *^cloatcr*s  pik:,^  L«.  hiinwhrr 
ooIt  was  »nU  to  be  triTened  in  >lilu>a%  tiaww 

We  i«inj  from  Hume,  that  this  deseccatioa  w«i  to  topplr  stoaca  for  the  cftctioB  of  ihf 
proter'or'i  palace  in  the  Strand,  caUed  Soawne^honae.    '(HiBt.  awM  1549.)      It 
fcarfolij  expiated  in  1552. — J.  B. 


■ 


Highly-faulted,  areuatuty  aidted. — Torn. 
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And  storied*^  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religions  light : 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow. 

To  the  full-voiced  qoire  below, 

In  seirice  high,  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage  ■*, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  eveiy  star  that  heaven  doth  shew. 
And  eveiy  herb  that  sips  the  dew  *> ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetlck  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give. 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 


160 


ICS 


170 


n* 


o  Storiid. 
Storied,  or  punted  with  itoriesy  that  is,  histories.    In  harhftrous  latinity,  storia  is  somo- 
timcs  used  for  hittoria.     One  of  the  arguments  used  hj  the  puritans  for  breaking  the 
painted  glass  in  church  windows,  was  because,  by  darkening  the  church,  it  obscured  the  new 
light  of  the  gospel — T.  Warton. 

P  And  majf  <U  last  mp  wtarjf  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  Milton  wishes  to  die  in  the  character  of  the  melancholy 

iMn.— T.  Wartoh.  ^   ,  .    .  .      ,      . 

4  And  every  herb  that  iipe  the  dew. 

It  seems  probable  that  Milton  was  a  student  in  botany  ;  for  he  speaks  with  great  pleasure 

of  the  hopes  he  had  formed  of  being  assisted  in  this  study  by  his  friend  Charles  Deodate, 

who  was  a  physician.    See  **  EpiUph.  Damon."  y.  150.— T.  Warton. 

Of  "L* Allegro"  and  "H  Penseroso,"  I  beliere,  opinion  is  uniform;  every  man  that 
nads  them^  reads  them  with  pleasure.  The  author^s  design  is  not,  what  Theobald  has 
I'raiarked,  merely  to  show  bow  objects  derire  their  colours  from  the  mind,  by  representing 
the  operation  of  the  same  things  upon  the  gay  and  the  melancholy  temper,  or  upon  the 
lame  man  as  he  is  differently  disposed  ;  but  rather  how,  among  the  successive  Tsiiety  of 
appearances,  every  disposition  of  mind  takes  hold  on  those  by  which  it  may  be  gratified. 

The  cheerful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  morning  ;  the  pensive  man  hears  the  nightingale 
in  the  evening  :  the  cheerful  man  sees  the  cock  strut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds  echo 
in  the  wood  ;  then  walks,  "  not  unseen,"  to  observe  the  glory  of  the  rising  sun,  or  listen 
to  the  singing  milk-maid,  and  view  the  labours  of  the  ploughman  and  the  mower ;  then 
CM(s  his  eyes  aboot  him  over  scenes  of  smiling  plenty,  and  looks  up  to  the  distant  tower, 
the  residenoe  of  some  bir  inhabitant :  thus  he  pursues  rural  gaiety  through  a  day  of  labour 
or  of  play,  and  de%hta  himself  at  night  with  the  fimciful  narratives  of  superstitious  igoo- 
nnoe.  The  pensive  man,  at  one  time,  walks  "  unseen  "  to  muse  at  midnight ;  and,  at 
Another,  bears  the  solemn  curfew  :  if  the  weather  drives  him  home,  he  sits  in  a  room 
lighted  only  by  *'  glowing  embers; "  or  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  north  star,  to 
diicover  the  habitation  of  separate  souls;  and  varies  the  shades  of  meditation,  by  contem- 
pUtiog  the  magnificent  or  pathetic  scenes  of  tragic  and  epic  poetry.  When  the  morning 
comes,  a  morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind,  he  falls  asleep  by  some  murmuring  water, 
*od  with  melancholy  enthusium  expects  some  dream  of  prognostication,  or  some  music 
pltyed  by  aerial  performers. 

Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  solitary,  silent  inhabitants  of  the  breast,  that  neither 

'ccoive  nor  transmit  communication;  no  mention  is  therefore  made  of  a  philosophical 

^nd,  or  of  a  pleasant  companion.     The  seriousness  does  not  arise  from  any  participation 

I    of  calamity ,  nor  the  gaiety  from  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle.    The  man  of  cheerfulness, 

'         12 " 
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exIuumaJ.  the  cmmarr^  trio  wfcai  **  toward  cities **  will  afford,  and  mifytft  with 

of  «ft*ti«imiT-  ^j  maaahae^r  and  napdil  festmtiea  ;   bat  he  mingles  a  mere  tpec- 

tacor.  aa»  when  the  \earaeA  comefin  of  Janaott  or  dx  nild  dnunaa  of  Sbfckfpeare  air  ex* 

hibiceiL.  he  axuenda  die  dieatze :  dhe  pcnsYe  naa  never  laaes  himself  in  crov^  hot  walks 

the  cloister,  nr  &et(aent>  the  rathrrfn?     Xiltaa  probablr  had  not  yet  ibraskcn  the  chmdi. 

ftidi  !ii»  ciuuactKB  delight  in  monc ;  hwfc  he  seems  to  thnik  that  cheerful  notes  would 

have  iibcuned  oom  Placo  a  eamplefie  J""*'""*"  of  Eurrdiee ;  of  whom  sotema  ■onmh  pn>- 

enzeti  .inly  acooiiidoiial  fdesoe.     For  the  old  age  of  Checrfiilness  he  makes  no  provision ; 

I     bat  Melancholy  he  cowiiaca  with  sreat  dignitr  to  the  dose  of  life :  his  cheerfulness  is 

I     withoot  levity,  and  his  pcna-veness  without  asperity.     Throngh  these  two  poems  the 

imaee»  are  prnperly  selected,  and  nicely  (firtinfaiahed  ;  hct  Ae  odours  of  the  dictioa  seem 

I     not  Msffieientlj  tfiaenmnmSed  :    I  b^w  not  whether  the  dmracters  an  kept  sufficiently 

apart :  no  mirtJi.  can^  indeed,  he  foond  in  his  melsBchoIy  ;  but  I  am  afiaid  that  I  always 

meet  some  mekaeholy  in  his  ndrtiiL     They  are  two  nohle  efforts  of  imagination. —Jobksox. 

Of  these  two  exquisite  Ixttie  poema^  1  think  it  dear  that  the  last  is  the  most  taking ; 

!    which  ia  owing  to  the  subject.  The  mind  delists  moat  in  tihese  B<dcmn  inu^gca«  and  a  gcaint 

i|    delights  moac  to  paint  ^esL-^Hcwau 

«  L*^  Allegro  "  and  **- U  Pbasexoso"  may  be  cdkd  the  two  first  dcaoiptire  poems  ia  the 

EngHah  language  :  it  b  perhaps  tme*  that  the  chancters  are  not  suffidently  kept  apart ; 

but  chia  drcumstance  has  been  prodoctife  of  greater  cxoellcscca.     It  has  been  remarked, 

I     *^  No  mirth  indeed  can  be  fooad  in  ha  widsiMeh^y,  bat  I  am  afraid  I  always  meet  some 

i     BBcIancfaoly  in  hia  asirth.**    Milton^s  is  &e  £gnity  of  mirUi :  his  cheerfulncm  ia  the  dieer^ 

^    falneas  of  gravity  :  the  objects  he  selects  in  his  ^  L*  Allegro  "  are  so  lar  gay,  as  they  do  aot 

naturally  excite  aadncas :  laughter  and  jolfity  are  named  only  as  personificatioiis,  and  never 

I    exemplitied :   ^  Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wika,'^  are  enumerated  only  in  general 

trrm^.     There  is  specifically  no  mirth  in  contemplating  a  fine  landscape ;  and  CTen  hb 

landscape,  alchoagh  it  has  fiowery  meads  and  flocks,  wears  a  shade  of  pensiTeness ;  and 

I     contains.   **^rusaet  lawns,"   ^fellows  gray,**   and   ^barren   mountains."   orerhung  with 

I     *^  labonring  doods  ;"*  its  old  tnrreted  mansion,  peeping  from  the  trees,  awakens  only  a  train 

I     of  wlenm  and  romantic,  perh^s  melancholy  reflection.     Many  a  pensive  man  listens 

I     with  delight  to  the  ^  milkmaid  singing  blithe,"  to  the  ^  mower  whetting  his  scythe/'  and 

to  a  distant  peal  of  village^bells.     He  chose  sadb  iUnstrations  as  minister  matter  for  new 

poetry  and  genuine  description :  even  his  most  brilliant  imagery  is  mellowed  with  the 

sober  hues  of  philosophic  nieditatioa.     it  was  impossible  for  the  author  of ''ll  Penscrsso** 

to  be  more  cheerful,  or  to  paint  mirth  with  levity  :  that  is,  otherwise  than  in  the  colours 

of  the  higher  poetry.     Both  poems  sre  the  result  of  the  same  feelings,  and  the  same  hsbiti 

of  thought. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked,  that,  in  *^  L*  Allegro,"  *'no  part  of  the  gaiety  is  msde  to  arise 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle."  The  truth  is,  that  Milton  means  to  describe  the  chcer> 
fulness  of  the  philosopher  or  the  student,  the  amusements  of  a  contemplatiTe  mind ;  and 
on  this  prindple  he  seems  unwilling  to  allow  that  Mirth  is  the  offspring  of  Baeefans  and 
Venus,  ddties  who  preside  over  sensual  gratifications ;  but  rather  adopts  the  fiction  of 
those  more  seriotis  and  npient  bhlers,  who  suppose  that  her  proper  parents  are  2Sepbyr  and 
Aurora ;  intimating,  that  his  cheerful  enjoyments  are  those  of  the  temperate  and  innocent 
kind,  of  early  boors  snd  rural  pleasures.  That  critic  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  into 
the  spirit,  or  to  have  comprehended  the  meaning,  of  our  author's  **  Allegro." 

No  man  vnis  ever  so  disqualified  to  turn  puritan  as  Milton  :  in  both  these  poems,  he 
professes  himself  to  be  highly  pleased  with  the  choral  church-music,  with  Gothic  doisters, 
the  painted  windows  and  vaulted  aisles  of  aTcnersble  cathedral,  vrith  tilts  and  tournaments, 
and  with  masques  and  pageantries.  What  very  repugnant  and  unpoetical  principles  did  be 
afterwards  adopt !  Ho  helped  to  subvert  monarchy,  to  destroy  subordination,  and  to  levd  sll 
distinctions  of  rank :  but  this  scheme  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  splendours  of  sodety. 
with  "  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold,**  with  *'  store  of  ladies,**  and  "  high  triumphs," 
which  belonged  to  a  court.  *^  Pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry,**  the  show  of  Hymen,  **  with 
mask  and  antique  pageantry,**  were  among  the  state  and  trap|Mngs  of  nobility,  which,  ss 
an  advocate  for  republicanism,  he  detested  :  his  system  of  wonhip,  which  renounced  all 
outward  solemnity,  all  that  had  ever  any  connexion  with  popoy,  tended  to  ovcrtlirow  the 
"  itudious  cloisters  pale,**  and  the  *^bigh-embowed  roof;**  to  remove  the  '^  storied  windows 
richly  dight,"  and  to  silence  the  ^^pcsling  organ"  and  the  ^full-voiced. quire."  The 
delights  arising  from  these  objects  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  cold  and  philosophical  spirit 
of  Calvinism,  which  furnished  no  pleasures  to  the  imsgination. — T.  TVartom. 


SOI^NETS 
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INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


Tbb  fonn  of  ;Uie  aoiuiet  was  invented  by  the  ItaliAns.  I  have  given  an  opinion 
of  this  sort  of  composition,  and  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  Milton's  merit  in 
this  department,  in  my » Life  of  the  Poet.  Some  of  these  twenty.three  short 
compositions  may  not  perhaps  be  above  mediocrity :  some  of  them  are  vigorous, 
and  concordant  with  the  stem  portion  of  the  poet's  genius :  the  major  part  appear 
to  have  been  written  when  he  was  not  in  a  poetical  mood,  but  occupied  with 
hanher  studies. 

The  seventh  Sonnet,  **  On  being  arrived  to  the  age  of  twenty-three,"  (1634,)  is 
very  6ne :  it  is  preeminently  interesting,  as  an  early  development  of  his  own  innate 
ehancter,  vowed  to  great  undertakings,  and  grieved  that  his  virtuous  and  sublime 
ambition  had  yet  advanced  no  step  in  its  own  accomplishment.  Here  the  language 
is  simple,  chaste,  and  smooth,  and  the  numbers  are  not  unmelodious. 

The  next,  *<  When  the  Assault  was  mtended  to  the  City/'  (1642,)  shows  that  the 
poet  had  now  conceived  that  firm  opinion  of  his  own  genius  and  worth  which  never 
afterwards  deserted  him  :  he  puts  himself  upon  a  par  with  Pindar  and  Euripides. 
Warton  and  Todd  conader  it  one  of  Milton's  best  Sonnets :  I  do  not  exactly  accede 
to  that  opinion. 

There  is  more  of  poetical  expression  in  the  next,  **  To  a  virtuous  young  Lady." 

The  tenth,  *<  To  the  Lady  Margaret  Ley,"  daughter  of  James  Ley,  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, Lord  President  of  the  Council,  has  only  that  sort  of  merit  which  is  derived 
from  Uie  just  consciousness  of  the  bard  that  his  very  mention  of  another  with  praise 
would  confer  immortality  on  that  person. 

The  next  Sonnet,  on  his  own  book,  called  *<  Tetrachordon,"  witten  in  a  vein  of 
ridicule,  is  not  wordiy  of  much  notice  :  but  the  twelfth,  on  the  same  subject,  has 
some  fine  lines  on  the  distinction  between  liberty  and  licentiousness. 

The  praise  of  Henzy  Lawes,  in  the  thirteenth  Sonnet,  draws  its  principal  value 
from  the  fame  of  the  panegyrist,  and  the  interest  we  take  in  knowing  the  opinion  of 
great  men  regarding  those  of  their  contemporaries,  whose  celebrity  has  passed 
down  to  our  own  times. 

Several  of  the  lines  "  On  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Thomson,"  are  poetical, 
beautiful,  and  affecting. 

The  fifteenth,  ^  To  the  Lord  General  Fairfax,"  is  eenerally  and  properly  admired, 
as  powerful,  maiestic,  and  historically  valuable  :  it  has  a  loninees  of  sentiment  and 
tone  becoming  the  bold  and  enlightened  bard. 

The  sixteenth  Sonnet,  **  To  (>omwell,"  is  the  most  nervous  of  all.  Many  will 
doubt  whether  CromweU  deserved  these  praises ;  but  Milton's  praise  seems  to  have 
been  sincere.  The  images  and  expressions  are  for  the  most  part  dignified,  grand, 
and  poetical :  but  Warton  truly  observes,  that  the  close  is  an  anticlimax. 

The  Sonnet  which  follows,  '*  To  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  younger,"  is  somewhat 
prosaic,  involved,  and  harsh,  though  it  has  a  rude  strength.  The  character  of 
Vane  remains  to  this  day  somewhat  doubtful :  Warton's  character  of  him  is  dis- 
criminative and  sagacious. 

The  eighteenth  Sonnet,  ''On  the  Ute  Massacre  in  Piemont/'  (1655,)  is  full  of 
pathos,  noble  sentiment,  and  grand  imagery ;  but  the  subject  is  almost  too  extensive 
for  a  sonnet. 

The  Sonnet  "  On  his  Blmdness  "  is  to  my  taste  next  in  mterest  to  that  «  On 
arriving  at  his  twenty-third  Year:"  the  sentiments  and  expressions  are  in  all 
respects  Miltonic. 

Of  the  next,."  To  Mr.  Lawrence,"  it  has  been  truly  observed,  that  it  is  perfectly 
Horatian.  Lawrence  was  ancestor  to  the  late  Judge  Lawrence,  of  the  King's  Bench. 

The  twenty-first,  <*  To  Cyriack  Skinner,"  is  of  the  same  chumcter. 

T  T  2 
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The  next,  "To  the  Same/*  is  of  a  higher  tone :  he  here  spealES  of  his  blindaMB,     | 
and  hia  fortitude  under  it.  i 

The  twenty-third,  and  hut,  is,  <*  On  hk  deceased  Wife,"  hit  second  wife  the 
dan^ter  of  Captain  Woodeo^,  ahoat  1656  :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  viuon,  and  a 
▼ery  poetiral  and  pfadntiTe. 

As  to  the  Italian  Sonnets,  which  follow  the  first,  they  hare  received  die  praises 
of  the  critics  of  that  poetical  coontry.  Another  English  poet  has  latterly  distinpiUied 
himaelf  still  more  in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Mathias,  who  rerided  the  last  twenty  yean 
at  Naples,  and  died  there  in  Angnst,  or  the  end  of  July,  1835  •. 

I  must  confess  that  more  poetry  might  hare  been  introdnoed  into  these  SubdKs 
than  oar  immortal  hard  has  eflPeeted  :  I  think  that  they  are  not  eqnal  in  snbtimity 
to  Dante  ;  and  certainly  have  little  similitade  to  the  tenderness,  harmony,  and  soft 
and  plaintire  imagery  of  Petrarch.  Indeed,  onr  language  will  scarcely  admit  the 
softness  of  the  Itaimn  tones :  but  Wordsworth  has  shown  what  rich  and  liamioiiioQs 
poetry  the  legitimate  sonnet  will  admit  even  in  onr  language ;  and  the  late  lamented 
Mrs.  Hemans  has  done  the  same,  though  in  a  different  style.  CSiailoCte  Smith's 
Sonnets  excel  in  a  soft  mebmcholy  ;  and  T.  Warton's  are  rich  in  deseriptioii»  and 
classicsl  in  expressioni*. 

But  Dyer's  collection  will  prore  that  there  are  many  good  sonnets  by  sevcfsl 
modem  authors,  as  Edwards,  BamfyMe,  Bowles,  Kirke  White,  Leyden  :  but  one 
I  must  espedaOy  quote ;  because  it  is  by  the  last  editor  of  Milton's  poems,  the 
Rev.  John  Mitford,  of  Benhall,  in  Suffolk  ;  a  man  of  great  genius,  great  learniug, 
and  great  taste,  and  an  excellent  prose  writer  as  well  as  poet.  It  comes  firam  a  note 
to  his  "  Life  of  MHton,"  p.  xix. 

GENOA.  1832. 

Riae,  Genoa,  rise  in  beauty  from  the  sea : 

Old  Doria*B  blood  la  flowing  in  thy  Toins: 

Rifle,  peerleflB  in  tbj  beanty !  what  renuins 

Of  thy  old  gl<»7  ia  enoagfa  for  me ! 
Flow  then,  je  emendd  waters,  bright  and  tret ; 

And  breathe,  ye  orange  groTea,  along  her  plains ; 

Te  fiwntalna,  sparkle  through  her  marble  fanes ; 

And  hang  aloft,  thou  rich  and  purple  sky ! 
Hang  np  thy  gargeoaa  canopy,  thou  sun ! 

Bhfne  on  her  marble  palaces*  that  gleam 

Like  silver  in  thy  nerer-dying  beam : 

Think  of  the  years  of  glory  she  has  won. 

She  must  not  sink  before  her  race  is  ran. 

Nor  ho*  long  age  of  conquest  seem  a  dream.  I 

In  Milton's  Sonnets  there  is  nothing  of  the  flow  and  excited  temperament  ef 
**  Lycidas : "  the  reiteration  of  the  rhyme  seems  in  general  to  embarrass  and  impede    j 
the  author :  the  words  are  sometimes  forced  into  their  places  :  it  seema  as  if  the    > 
writer  was  resolved  to  rely  solely  on  the  strength  or  elevation  of  the  thought :    < 
neither  have  they  any  imagination,  except  the  last ;  nor  any  rural  pictures. 

This  is  a  less  favourable  view  of  these  Sonnets  than  I  have  been  aocnslomed  ' 
hitherto  to  take  ;  but  it  arises  from  a  still  more  close  and  analytical  dissection  of 
them,  or,  perhaps,  from  a  transient  state  of  gloom  and  spleen  in  myself.  I  wiD 
never  admit  that  the  sonnet  is  not  capable  of  every  sort  of  sweetness  and  poetical 
spirit ;  but  its  shortness  is  some  impediment  to  the  gradual  devation  to  grand  or 
passionate  strains  :    it  has  not 

Ample  room  and  vergo  enongfa. 

Though  Milton's  single  images  are  commonly  given  with  extraordinary  eomprcs- 
sion,  yet  the  multitude  of  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  the  sonnet :  the 

*  See  "  Athencmn,'*  August  29. 183S. 
t  See  Dyer's  **  Bpeoimens  of  English  Bonnets,"  1833L  This  ehronologSoal  sad  orttical  series  ef 
sonnets  haa  been  selected  in  ooncurrenoo  with  the  opinions  which  I  ventured  to  ezprsss  to  the 
editor.  It  appears  to  me  an  instructive  gradation  of  spedmoiB,  and  ought  to  be  stodled  by  every  ' 
lover  of  English  poetry  with  great  attention :  it  shovrs  the  progress  of  language  and  thought,  and 
proves  that  the  genuine  character  of  poetry  ia  always  the  same.  How  llttla  difftranoc  is  tkcav 
between  the  language  and  sentiment  and  harmony  of  Bhakqieare,  and  those  of  the  pceseat  di^  ■ 
The  high  intellect  and  sensibOity  of  human  nature  are  always  the  i 


powo*  of  the  web  depends  on  its  combination  and  extension.  The  poet  scorns  all 
preitineas  or  littleness :  I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  these  short  compositions 
oe  has  not  hit  the  jiopalar  taste :  I  am  rather  surprised,  that,  fond  as  he  Was  of  the 
Italian  poets,  he  did  not  here  catch  more  of  their  manner ;  at  least,  of  the  solemn 
and  sombre  inspiration  of  Dante,  if  not  of  the  amatory  tenderness  of  Petrarch. 

Loftiness  of  understanding,  and  the  resolution  of  a  bold,  virtuous,  strong,  and 
uneompromising  heart,  the  bard  had  at  all  times ;  they  were  inseparable  from  his 
nature:  but  I  persevere  in  the  conviction,  that  during  that  long  period  of  his  middle 
life,  when  he  was  engaged  in  political  controversy  and  state  affairs,  the  fire  and  tone 
of  the  Muse  were  suppressed,  and  partly  forgotten.  Mighty  poet  as  he  was,  I  am 
Bure  that  be  would  have  been  still  greater  if  he  had  never  engaged  in  politics :  these 
politics  weighed  down  and  stifled  all  the  romantic  predilections  and  golden  arrays  of 
his  youthful  taste  and  enthusiastic  imagination :  chivalry  was  his  early  delight,  and 
how  could  chivalry  and  democracy  co-exist ! 

Such  are  the  inconsistencies  of  the  most  highly  endowed  and  greatest  of  men  1 
for  what  man  has  been  greater  or  more  virtuous  than  Milton  !  Though  the  idle 
p<nnps  and  riches  of  the  world  were  not  with  him, — empty  possessions  which  he 
scorned  ;  yet  how  much  greater  was  he  than  kings  and  heroes  !  In  his  solitary 
study,  working  out  his  glorious  fables  by  the  midnight  lamp,  how  infinitelv  more 
exalted  than  in  his  office  of  secretary ;  or  than  if  he  had  been  performing  the  acts 
of  Cromwell  and  Faurfiix,  the  themes  of  his  majestic  Muse  I 


■»^^^>#^^^N^i^^r»^'*^^^'*^»^>^^ 


r. 
TO  TDE  NIGHTINGALE. 


O  NiOHTiNOALE,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still ; 
Thoa  with  fresh  hope  the  lover  s  heart  dost  fill, 
While  the  jolly  Hours  lead  on  propitious  May  \ 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill  **, 
Portend  success  in  love.     O,  if  Jove's  will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 

Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 
Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nig ; 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 

For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why  : 
Whether  the  Muse  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate, 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I ". 


ir. 


Donna  legiadro,  il  cui  bel  nome  honora 
L'  herbosa  val  di  Kheno,  e  il  nobil  varco  ; 
Bene  e  colui  d'  ogni  valore  scarco, 
Qual  tuo  spirto  gentil  uon  innamora : 

■  WhiU  Oujottff  ilourt  lead  on  propiUout  May. 
BecauM  the  nightingale  is  supposed  to  begin  singiug  in  April. — T.  Warton. 

^  First  heard  before  the  ihatto%c  cuckoo's  bill,  Ac 
That  it,  if  they  happen  to  be  heard  before  the  cuckoo,  it  is  lucky  for  the  lover.     Milton 
laments  afterwards,  that  hitherto  the  nightingale  had  not  preceded  the  cuckoo  as  she  ought : 
W  always  sung  loo  late,  that  is,  after  the  cuckoo. — T.  Wakton. 

c  Qf  their  train  am  I. 
This  sonnet  has  been  commended  rather  more  than  it  deserves :  the  nightingale  is  a 
common  theme  of  poets,  and  has  been  often  better  sung. 


::«x*. 


St  •nuz'Zisr  t  «rm  ; 


li^r  sa  &4UW  9  f 

.^  ir*  lid  T  M«!fSVL.  «£ 
^'^.xta^  Ai  ^inr.  at  our  A  ^ 

rtvv  sua  I^iiuB^  <  *!  iat  £ZL  <  £ 
%^*^S2&  «  antra  ^  <iii  a 
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IV. 


Diodati,  e  te  1  dir6  con  maraviglia^ 

Quel  ritroso  io  ch'  amor  spreggiar  solea 

£  de  saoi  lacd  spesso  mi  rid^a 

Gia  caddi,  o/  huom  dabben  talhor  a  impiglia. 

Ne  treccie  d'  oro,  ne  guancia  yermiglia 
M'  abbaglian  si,  ma  sotto  novo  idea 
Pellegrina  bellezza  che  1  cuor  bea, 
Portamenti  alti  honesti  %  e  nelle  ciglia 

Quel  sereno  fulgor  d'  amabil  nero. 
Parole  adome  di  lingua  plu  d'  una, 
£  1  cantar  che  di  mezzo  V  hemispero 

Traviar  ben  puo  la  fatioosa  Luna, 
£  degli  oochi  suoi  auvcnta  si  gran  fuoco 
Che  r  incerar  gli  orecchi  mi  fia  poco. 


V. 


I  Per  certo  i  bei  vostr  occhi,  Donna  mia 

I  £8ser  non  puo  che  non  sian  lo  mio  sole 

I  Si  mi  percuoton  forte,  come  ei  suole 

Per  r  arene  di  Libia  chi  s*  invia, 
Mentre  un  caldo  vapor  (ne  sent!  pria) 
Da  quel  lato  si  spinge  ove  mi  duole, 
Che  forse  amanti  nelle  lor  parole 
Chiaman  sospir ;  io  non  so  che  si  sia : 
y  Parte  rinchiusa,  e  turbida  si  oela : 

f  Scosso  mi  il  petto,  e  poi  n'  uscendo  poco 

Quivi  d'  attomo  o  s'  agghiaccia,  o  s'  ingiela ; 
^fa  quanto  a  gli  occi  giunge  a  tiovar  loco 
Tutte  le  notti  a  me  suol  far  piovose 
Finche  mia  Alba  rivien  colma  di  rose^ 


n. 


Giovane  piano,  e  semplicetto  amante 

Poi  che  fnggir  me  stesso  in  dubbio  sono. 

Madonna  a  voi  del  mio  cuor  Y  humil  dono 

Faro  divoto ;  io  certo  a  prove  tante 
L'  hebbi  fedele,  intrepido,  costante, 

De  pensieri  leggiadro,  accorto,  e  buono ; 

Quando  rugge  il  gran  mondo,  e  scocca  il  tuono, 

S'  arma  di  se,  e  d'  intero  diamante : 

*  Portamenti  alti  honetti. 

So  before  "Son."  iii.  8.  **  Vezzosamente  altera."     Portamento  expresses  the  lofty  dig- 

oUied  deportment,  by  which  the  Italian  poets  constantly  describe  female  beauty ;  and  which 

is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  composed  majestic  carriage  of  the  Italian  ladies,  either  as 

contrasted  with  the  liveliness  of  the  French,  or  the  timid  delicacy  of  the  English. — 

T.  Wartoii.  .     ,      ^. 

'  Coima  d%  rote. 

The  forced  thonghts  at  the  close  of  this  sonnet  are  intolerable  :  but  he  was  now  in  the 

land  of  conceit,  and  was  infected  by  writing  in  its  language.    He  had  changed  his  native 

Thames  for  Axno,  "  Son.**  iii.  9. 

Canto,  dal  mio  buon  popol  non  inteso, 

£  1  bel  Tamigi  cangio  ool  bel  Amo^T.  WARitnt . 
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Tanto  del  forae,  e  d  invidia  demo, 
Di  timori,  e  speranze,  al  popol  uae, 
Quanto  d'  ingegno,  e  d'  alto  ralor  vago, 

£  di  cetra  sonora,  e  delle  muse : 
Sol  tioverete  in  tal  parte  men  doro, 
Ore  Amor  mise  1'  insanabil  ago*. 


m. 
ON  mS  BEINO  ABRIYBD  TO  THB  AGE  OF  TWBNTY-TUBEE. 


How  soon  hath  Time^,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth. 

Stolen  on  his  wmg  my  three  and  twentieth  year ! 

My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career. 

But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  shew'th. 
Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth. 

That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near ; 

And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear, 

That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  endu'th. 
Yet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow. 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 

To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 
Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven  ; 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so. 

As  ever  in  my  great  Task-master's  eye. 

ff  Vintanabilago, 

Milton  hxul  a  natural  severity  of  mind.  For  love-verses,  his  Italian  s^moets  have  t 
remarkable  air  of  gravity  and  dignity  :  they  are  free  from  the  met^hysic*  of  PeOmrrli,  tod 
are  more  in  the  manner  of  Dante :  yet  he  calls  his  seventh  sonnet,  in  a  letter  printed  from 
the  Cambridge  manuscript  by  Birch,  a  composition  in  the  Petrarchian  staiiia.  In  l7t>**J, 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  examined  the  Liurentian  library  at  Florence,  for  six  Itahtn 
sonnets  of  Milton,  addressed  to  his  friend  Chimentelli ;  and  for  other  Italian  and  LAtxn 
compositions  and  various  original  letters,  said  to  be  remaining  in  manuscript  at  Florencr  : 
he  searched  also  for  an  original  bust  in  marble  of  Milton,  supposed  to  be  somevhere  in  tbai 
city  :  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  curious  inquiries. — T.  Warton. 

This  bust  of  Milton  is  now  in  England  :  it  is  beautifully  carved,  small,  and  in  a  vm 
architectural  case  of  mahogany.  The  likeness  shows  both  the  features  and  the  a^e  of  tbe 
poet.— J.  B. 

Mr.  Hayley  justly  considers  this  sonnet  as  a  very  spirited  and  singular  sketch  of  thr 
poct*s  own  character.— TooD. 

^  Now  toon  hath  TiwUt  Aco. 

This  sonnet  was  written  at  Cambridge  in  1G3],  and  sent  in  the  following  letter  to  s 
friend,  who  had  importuned  our  author  to  take  orders: — 

**  Sir, — Besides  that,  in  sundry  other  respects,  I  must  acknowledge  me  to  pro6t  by  too 
whenever  we  meet ;  you  are  often  to  me,  and  were  yesterday  especially,  as  good  a  watduBsn 
to  admonish  that  the  hours  of  the  night  pass  on,  (for  so  I  call  my  life,  as  yet  obscure  snH 
unserviceable  to  mankind)  and  that  the  day  with  mo  is  at  hand,  wherein  Christ  cominso^ 
all  to  labour  while  there  is  light :  which  because  I  am  persuaded  you  do  to  no  other  por^ 
pose,  than  out  of  a  true  desire  that  God  should  be  honoured  in  every  one,  I  thortfoiv  think 
myself  bound,  though  unaskt,  to  give  you  account,  as  oft  as  occasion  is,  of  this  nv  tsnf; 
moving,  according  to  the  precept  of  my  conscience,  which  I  firmly  trust  is  not  withootGod. 
Yet  now  I  will  not  streine  for  any  set  apologie,  but  only  refere  myself  to  what  ny  miod 
shall  have  at  any  time,  to  decUre  herself  at  her  best  ease.     But  if  yott  think  ss  yoa  sud, 
that  too  much  love  of  learning  is  in  &ult,  and  that  I  have  given  up  myself  to  dreame  svsj 
my  years  in  the  arms  of  a  studious  retirement,  like  Endymion  with  the  Moone,  ts  the  tak 
of  Latmus  goes ;  yet  consider,  that  if  it  were  no  more  than  the  meer  love  of  leanHBTi 
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TTZI* 

WHEN  THB  ABSAUIiT  WAB  INTENDED  TO  THE  CITY. 


Captain,  or  Colonel,  or  Knight  in  arms, 

Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may  seize, 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please. 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 

He  can  requite  thee ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fiime  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these, 
And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seas, 
Whatever  dime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses'  bower : 
The  great  £mathian  conquerour  bid  spare 

wbetber  It  proceed  from  a  principle  bad,  good,  or  naturall,  it  could  not  have  held  out  thus 
long  against  so  strong  opposition  on  the  other  side  of  every  kind.  For,  if  it  be  bad,  why 
should  nc»t  all  the  fond  hopes,  that  forward  youthe  and  vanitie  are  fledged  with,  together 
with  gaine,  pride,  and  ambition,  call  me  forward  more  powerfully,  than  a  poor,  regaidless, 
and  unprofitable  sin  of  curiosity  should  be  able  to  withhold  me,  whereby  a  man  cuts  him- 
Bclfe  off  from  all  action,  and  becomes  the  most  helplesse,  pusillanimous,  and  unweaponed 
creature  in  the  world  ;  the  most  unfit  and  unable  to  do  that,  which  all  mortals  most  aspire 
to ;  either  to  be  uiefull  to  his  friends,  or  to  offend  his  enemies.  Or,  if  it  be  to  be  thought 
a  natural  proneuetse,  there  is  against  that  a  much  more  potent  inclination  inbred,  which 
about  this  time  of  a  man's  life  sollidts  most  the  desire  of  house  and  family  of  his  owne,  to 
which  nothing  is  esteemed  more  helpful,  than  the  early  entering  into  credible  employ- 
mcnt,  and  nothing  more  hindring  than  this  affected  solitarinesse ;  and  tho*  this  were 
enough,  yet  there  is  to  this  another  act,  if  not  of  pure,  yet  of  refined  nature,  no  lesseavaile- 
able  to  dissuade  prolonged  obscurity ;  a  desire  of  honour,  and  repute,  and  immortal  fame, 
leated  in  the  breast  of  every  true  scholar  ;  which  all  make  haste  to,  by  the  readiest  ways  of 
publishing  and  divulging  conceived  merits,  as  well  those  that  shall,  as  those  that  never  shall 
obtain  it.  Nature  would  presently  work  the  more  prevalent  way,  if  there  were  nothing 
but  this  inleriour  bent  to  restrsine  her.  Lastly,  the  love  of  learning,  as  it  is  the  pursuit  of 
something  good,  it  would  sooner  follow  the  more  excellent  and  supreme  good  known  and 
ptsented,  and  so  be  quickly  exempted  from  tbe  emptie  and  fantastic  chase  of  shadows  and 
notions,  to  the  solid  good  flowing  from  due  and  tymely  obedience  to  that  command  in  the 
Gospel,  sett  out  by  the  terrible  seasing  of  him  that  hid  the  talent.  It  is  more  probable 
therefore  that,  not  the  endlesse  delight  of  speculaUon,  but  this  very  consideration  of  that 
great  commandment,  does  not  presse  forward  as  soon  as  many  doe  to  undergoe,  but  keeps 
off  with  a  sacred  reverence  and  religious  advisement  how  best  to  undergoe;  not  taking 
thought  of  being  late,  so  it  give  advantage  to  be  more  fit ;  for  those  that  were  latest  lost 
nothing  when  the  maister  of  the  vineyard  came  in  to  give  each  one  his  hire.  And  hero  I 
am  come  to  a  stream-head,  copious  enough  to  disburthen  itself  like  Nilus  at  seven  mouths 
into  an  ocean :  but  then  I  should  also  run  into  a  redprocall  contradiction  of  ebbing  and 
flowing  at  once,  and  do  that  which  I  excuse  myself  for  not  doing,  preach  and  not  preach. 
Yet  that  you  may  see  I  am  something  suspicious  of  myselfe,  and  do  take  notice  of  a  certain 
belatednesse  in  me,  I  am  the  bolder  to  send  you  some  of  my  nightward  thoughts,  some 
while  since,  because  they  come  in  not  altogether  unfitly,  made  up  in  a  Petrarchian  stanza, 
which  I  told  you  of  :— 

How  soon  bath  Time^  ftc. 

By  this  I  believe  you  may  well  repent  of  having  made  mention  at  all  of  this  matter ;  for  if 
I  have  not  all  this  while  won  you  to  this,  I  have  certainly  wearied  you  of  it.  This  there- 
fore  alone  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  me  to  keep  me  as  I  am ;  least,  having  thus  tired 
you  singly,  I  should  deal  worse  with  a  whole  congregation,  and  spoyle  all  the  patience  of  a 
perish ;  for  I  myself  do  not  only  see  my  own  tediousnesse,  but  now  grow  offended  with  it, 
that  has  hindered  me  thus  long  from  coming  to  the  last  and  best  period  of  my  letter,  and 
that  which  must  now  chiefly  work  my  pardon  ; — that  I  am  your  true  and  unfained  friend, 

"JOHH    MlLTOW.** 
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The  house  of  Pindaros  \  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground :  and  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  £lectra*8  poet  ^  had  the  power 
To  save  the  Athenian  walla  from  ruin  hare. 

IX. 

TO  A.  YIRTUOCB  TOUNO  LADT. 


Lady,  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth 

Wisely  hast  shunn'd  the  hroad  way  and  the  green. 

And  with  those  few  art  eminently  seoi, 

That  lahour  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  truth ; 
The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 

Chosen  thou  hast ;  and  they  that  overween. 

And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen, 

No  anger  find  in  thee,  but  pity  and  rutii. 
Thy  care  is  fix'd,  and  zealously  attends 

To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light, 

And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame  ^.     Therefore  be  sure. 
Thou,  when  the  bridegroom  with  his  feastfiil  friends' 

Passes  to  bUss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 
Hast  gain'd  thy  entrance.  Virgin  wise  and  pure. 

*  T%e  great  Emathian  conquerovr  hid  tpart 
HUkottHqfPindarus. 

Ab  a  poet,  Milton  had  as  good  right  to  expect  this  faTOur  at  Pindar ;  nor  waa  the  Enfiii^ 
monarch  leas  a  protector  of  the  arts,  and  a  lover  of  poetry,  than  Alexander.  At  a  wlject, 
Milton  was  too  conscious  that  his  situation  tvas  precarious,  and  that  bis  aeditioQa  tiaeta  bi^ 
forfeited  all  pretensions  to  his  sovereign's  mercy.  Mr.  Bowie  here  refbn  as  to  Pliny,  L  ▼**• 
c.  29  : — **  Alexander  Magnus  Pindari  vatis  familic  penatibusque  justit  para,  cum  TbeUt 
caperet ;"  and  to  the  old  commentator  on  Spenser's  **  PtstonlB,**  who  relates  this  ioddni 
more  at  large,  and  where  it  might  have  first  struck  Milton,  as  a  great  reader  of  Spenser, 
^lian  says,  that  in  this  havoc,  Alexander  honoured  the  &mily  of  Pindar,  and  toffBred  hb 
house  alone  to  stend  untouched  and  entire ;  having  killed  90,000  Thebana^  and  ttkm 
30,000  prisoners.— T.  Wartom. 

J  QfsadEieetra'spoeititc 

Plutarch  relates,  that  when  the  Lacedemonian  genertl  Lysander  took  Athens,  it  wupiv- 
posed  in  a  council  of  war  entirely  to  rase  the  dty  and  convert  its  site  into  a  desert  :  bet 
during  the  debate,  at  a  banquet  of  the  chief  officers,  a  certain  Phocian  sung  some  6ac 
anastrophics  from  a  chorus  of  the  *^  Electra  '*  of  Euripides ;  which  so  affected  the  hcareis 
that  they  declared  it  an  unworthy  act,  to  reduce  a  place,  so  celebrated  for  the  productioB  ol 
illustrious  men,  to  total  ruin  and  desolation.  The  lines  of  Euripides  are  at  vcr.  168.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Lysander  ordered  the  walls  and  fortifications  to  be  dsmoltthed.  By 
the  epithet "  sad/'  Milton  denominates  the  pathetic  character  of  Euripides.  **  Repeated  ** 
signifies  recited.  But  it  has  been  ingeniously  suggested,  that  the  epithet  "*  sad  '*  beloagi  lo 
Electra,  who  very  often  so  calls  heraelf  in  Euripides  s  play ;  and  says,  that  all  the  dtyi^^ 
her  the  same  appellation. — ^T.  Wartov. 

Electra  had  been  before  denominated  "sad  "  by  Dnimmond,  in  his  ** Elegy  on  Priaoe 

Henry's  death  :"— 

And  sad  Electia's  sisters^  who  still  weepe. 

This  is  one  of  Milton's  best  Sonnets,  as  Mr.  Warton  observes.  It  was  written  to  1641 
when  the  king^s  army  was  arrived  at  Brentford,  and  had  thrown  the  whole  dty  into  cao> 
stemation— TooD. 

k  Xnd  hope  that  reaps  not  shame* 
Rom.  V.  5,— Hunn. 

1  When  the  bridegroom  %cith  his Mst^l friends. 
*<  Feastful  **  is  an  epithet  in  Spenser.     He  alludes  to  the  midnight  feasting  of  the  J««* 
before  the  consummation  of  marriage. — T.  Wahtom. 
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X. 

TO  THE  LADT  MARGARET  LEY. 


Daughter  to  that  good  earl  ■",  onoe  president 

Of  England's  oonncil  and  her  treasury, 

Who  lived  in  both,  unstain'd  with  gold  or  fee. 

And  left  them  both,  more  in  himself  content, 
TUl  sad  the  breaking  of  that  parliament 

Broke  him, -as  that  dishonest  victoiy, 

At  Chseronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 

Kill'd  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent  °. 
Though  later  bom  than  to  have  known  the  days 

Wherein  your  &ther  flourish'd,  yet  by  you. 

Madam,  methinks  I  see  him  living  yet ; 
So  well  your  words  his  noble  virtues  praise. 

That  all  both  judge  you  to  relate  them  true, 

And  to  possess  them,  honour'd  Margaret. 

ZI. 

ON  THE  DETRACTION  WHICH  FOLLOWED  UPON  MY  WRITING  CERTAIN 

TREATIBESo. 


f» 


A  BOOK  was  writ  of  late  call'd  ^'  Tetrachordon  V 
And  woven  dose,  both  matter,  form,  and  style ; 
The  subject  new :  it  walk'd  the  town  awhile, 
Numbering  good  intellects ;  now  seldom  pored  on. 

n  Daughter  to  that  good  earl. 
She  wu  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Ley,  whose  tmgular  learning  and  abOitieB  raised  him 
through  all  the  great  posts  of  the  law,  till  he  came  to  be  made  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and 
U>rd  High  Treasurer,  and  Lord  President  of  the  Council  to  King  James  I.  He  died  in  an 
adTineed  age;  and  Milton  attributes  his  death  to  ^  the  hreaking  of  the  parliament ;"  and 
it  U  true  that  the  parliament  was  dissolved  the  1 0th  of  March,  1628-9,  and  he  died  on  the 
1 4  th  of  the  same  month.  He  left  several  sons  and  daughters ;  and  the  Lady  Margaret  was 
married  to  Captain  Hobson,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  Milton's 
life,  that  in  1643  he  used  firequently  to  visit  this  lady  and  her  husband;  about  which  time 
we  may  suppose  this  Sonnet  to  have  been  composed. — Nkwton. 

■>  KilPd  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent, 
Isocratet,  the  orator.     The  victory  was  gained  by  Philip  of  Maoedon  over  the  Athenians. 
— T.  Wakton. 

*Dr.  Johnson  says  of  this  and  the  next  Sonnet,  that  **the  first  is  contemptihle,  and  the 
second  not  exoellent ;"  and  yet  he  had  unfairly  selected  the  contemptible  Sonnet  as  a  spe- 
cimen, in  his  Dictionary,  of  Uiis  species  of  verse  in  English.  But  Milton  wrote  this  Sonnet 
in  sport,— Todd. 

After  this  proved  fiict,  who  can  doubt  Johnson's  malignity  and  dishonesty  towards 
Maton? 

p  A  book  wu  writ  of  late  eaWd  Tetrachordon, 

This  elaborate  discussion,  unworthy  in  many  respects  of  Milton,  and  in  which  much  acuie- 
ness  of  ailment  and  comprehension  of  reading  were  idly  thrown  away,  was  received  with 
contempt,  or  rather  ridicule,  as  we  leam  from  Howell's  "  Letters."  A  better  proof  that 
it  was  treated  with  neglect  is,  that  it  was  attacked  by  two  nameless  and  obscure  writers 
<^nly ;  one  of  whom  Milton  calls,  **  a  serving-man  turned  solicitor."  Our  author's  divorce 
^u  on  Platonic  principles :  he  held,  that  disagreement  of  mind  was  a  better  cause  of  sepa- 
ration  than  adultery  or  frigidity :  here  was  a  fair  opening  for  the  laughers.  This  and  the 
following  Sonnet  were  written  soon  after  1645.    For  this  doctrine  Milton  was  summoned 


il 
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Cries  the  stall-reader,  Bless  us !  what  a  word  osi 
A  title-page  is'this !  and  some  in  file 
Stand  spelling  &lse,  while  one  migfat  walk  to  3f3e- 
£nd  Green.     Why  is  it  harder,  sin,  than  Gotdo^ 

CoUdtto,  or  Maodonnel,  or  Gala^  ^  ? 
Those  ragged  names  to  onr  like  moatha  grow  desk. 
That  would  have  made  Qnintilian  staie  and  gaipu 

Thy  age,  like  oars,  O  soul  of  Sir  John  ChedL  % 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp. 
When  thoa  taught'st  Cambridge,  and  kii^  Edward,  Grt^ 


xtu 
ON  THE  SAJIE*. 


I  DID  bat  prompt  the  age  to  quit  their  dogs 
By  the  known  roles  of  ancient  liberty, 

before  the  lorda  :  but  they  not  approTiiig  his  aoenien,  the  pretbjtetiui  dcfgr,  ar  thinking 
the  businen  too  ipccuUtiye,  he  was  quickly  dismiMed.  On  this  ocxanoo  Miltott  eammaxrd 
hotUlitict  agftinit  the  pretbjteriant.  He  illustrates  hii  own  sjttem  in  this  liae  of  **  Par. 
Lost,"  b.  ix.  372.  ''  Go ;  for  thy  stay,  not  fiee,  absenu  thee  more."  Bfilum  widbed  he 
bad  not  written  this  worlL  In  English.  This  is  obserred  hj  Mr.  Bowie,  who  points  oot 
the  following  proof,  in  the  "  Defensio  Secunda:*' — *'  Vellem  hoc  taatniBy  aerraone  to- 
naculo  me  non  Mripusse :  non  enim  in  Tcmas  lectores  inddissem,  qoiboa  solcnDe  est  aua 
bona  iguorare,  aliorum  mala  irridere.**  This  was  one  of  Milton's  books  paUiahed  in  eoo- 
scquence  of  his  divorce  [separation]  from  his  first  wife.  **  Tetiachordon  "  signifies  expo- 
sitions on  the  four  chief  placet  in  Skvipture  which  mention  marriage  or  nollitiea  in  manisjr. 
— T.  Wartom. 

4  CoUHUo,  or  Maedonnd,  or  OaUip. 
Milton  is  here  colloctins,  from  his  hatred  to  the  Scots,  what  he  thinks  Scottish  names  of 
an  ill  sound.  *^  Colkitto  "  and  ^  Maodonnel,**  are  one  and  the  ssme  pciBon  ;  a  brave  officrr 
on  the  royal  side,  an  Irishman  of  the  Antrim  family,  who  served  under  Montivee :  the 
Macdonalds  of  that  family  are  styled,  by  way  of  distinction,  ''Mac  CoUdttok,'*  L  r. 
descendants  of  lame  Colin.  **  Galssp  "  is  a  Scottish  writer  agaiiut  the  independcati ;  for 
whom  SCO  Milton's  verses  **  On  the  Forcers  of  Conscience^''  &c.  He  is  Gcoige  Gillopie, 
one  of  the  Scotch  members  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  as  his  name  b  subscribed  to  their 
letter  to  the  Belgic,  French,  and  Helvetian  churches,  dated  1643 :  in  which  they  pcsj* 
"  that  those  three  nations  may  be  joined  as  one  stick  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  ;  that  til 
mountains  may  hocomo  plsins  before  them  and  us ;  that  then  all  who  now  see  the  plnanct 
in  our  hands,  may  also  behold  the  top-stone  set  upon  the  head  of  the  Lord's  house  amoo^ 
us,  and  may  help  us  with  shouting  to  cry,  Grace,  grace  to  it.*'  Rushw.  p.  371.  Soch  ii» 
the  rhetoric  of  these  reformen  of  reformation ! — T.  Warton. 

'  Sir  John  Cheek. 
Or  Cheke :  he  was  the  first  professor  of  the  Oreck**tongue  in  the  university  of  Csm. 
bridge,  and  was  highly  instrumental  in  bringing  that  language  into  repute,  and  restoring 
the  original  pronunciation  of  it ;  though  with  great  opposition  from  the  patrons  of  igno* 
ranee  aud  popery,  and  especially  from  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  chancellor  of 
the  university.  He  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  tutors  to  Edward  VI.  See  his  Life 
by  Strype,  or  in  the  "  Biographia  Britannica." — Nbwtoii. 

■  The  preceding  Sonnet  is  evidently  of  a  ludicrous,  the  present  of  a  more  contemptnooi 
cast.  There  is  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  poet,  Lopex  do  Vega,  painted  when  he 
was  young  ;  surrouudod  by  dogs,  monkeys,  and  other  monsters,  and  writing  in  the  midst 
of  them,  without  attending  to  their  noise.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Milton  might  ha«v 
seen,  or  heard  of,  this  curious  picture  of  his  contemporary  ;  and  be  led,  in  consequenoe, 
to  describe  so  minutely,  in  this  Sonnet,  the  '*  barbarous  noise  that  environed  him.**— 
Todd. 
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When  straight  a  haiharoTiB  noise*  environs  me 
Of  owls  and  cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs : 

As  when  those  hinds  "  that  were  trensform'd  to  frogs 
Rail'd  at  Latona's  twin-bom  progeny, 
Which  after  held  the  sun  and  moon  in  fSee. 
But  this  is  got  by  casting  pearl  to  hogs ; 

That  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood, 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free  ^. 
Licence  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty ; 

For  who  loves  that,  must  first  be  wise  and  good  ; 
But  from  that  mark  how  far  they  rove  we  see, 
For  all  this  waste  of  wealth,  and  loss  of  blood  ^. 


znx. 


TO  MR.  H.  LAWES,  ON  THE  PUBUSniNG  HIS  AIR& 


Harrt,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  song 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas  ears,  committing  short  and  long  ' ; 

Thy  worth  and  skill  exempts  thee  from  the  throng  ^, 
With  praise  enough  for  £nvy  to  look  wan  : 
To  after  age  thou  shalt  be  writ  the  man  % 
That  with  smooth  air  couldst  humour  best  our  tongue. 

Thou  honour  st  verse,  and  verse  must  lend  her  wing 
To  honour  thee,  the  priest  of  Phoebus'  quire, 
That  tunest  their  happiest  lines  in  hymn  or  story  *• 

(  When  ttraight  a  barbanms  noise,  fto. 
Milton  was  ▼iolently  censured  hj  the  presbyterian  clefgy  for  his  "  Tetnchordony"  Mid 
other  tracts  of  that  tendencx.~T.  Wakton. 

«  Ae  when  those  hinds,  *o. 
The  fiU>le  of  the  Ljcian  clowns  changed  into  frogs  is  related  hj  O^id,  "  Met."  vi.  &b.  4 : 
and  the  poet,  in  saying  **•  Which  after  held  the  sun  and  moon  in  fee,**  intimates  the  good 
liopes  which  he  had  of  himself,  and  his  expectations  of  making  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
world. — Nkwton. 

V  When  truth  wmld  set  them  free. 
Compare  8l  John,  viii.  32.    "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."— Todd. 

*  Lost  of  blood. 
The  latter  part  of  this  Sonnet  is  very  fine,  and  contains  a  most  important  political  truth. 

'  With  Midas  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 
"  Comnutting  "  is  a  Latinism,  as  Mr.  Warton  obseryes  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Richardson  had 
remarked,  eoDTeys  with  it  the  idea  of  offending  against  quantity  and  harmony. — Todd. 

7  Exempts  thu/rom  the  throng, 
Horace,  *'  Od.**  i.  i.  32.  ^  Secemunt  populo." — RicHAiwioii. 

s  Thou  Shalt  he  writ  the  man. 
This  also  is  in  the  style  of  Horace,  *'  Od."  i.  vi.  1  :— 

Scrlberla  Yario  fortla,  et  hoatlum 
Victor— NawTOH. 

•  Or  stofy. 
""  The  story  of  Ariadne  set  by  him  to  mnsick."    This  is  a  note  in  the  margin  of  this 
^nnet,  as  it  stands  prefixed  to  «  Choice  Psalms  put  into  musick  by  Henry  and  William 
Uwet,  Lond.  for  H.  Moseley,  1648."     The  inscription  is  theiv,  '*  To  my  friend  Mr. 
Henry  Lawes."— T.  Wartom. 
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Dante  shall  give  Fame  lesre  to  sel  thee  higher 
Than  his  CaBella\  whom  he  woo*d  to  taag 
Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  pnugalory. 


ON  THE  BEUGIOUS  MBMORT  OF  MRSL  CATHARIKB  11I01I80K, 
mr  camiSTtAM  wtammD,  osmaako  dic  16^  1616 «. 

When  Faith  and  Loye,  which  parted  from  thee  nerer. 
Had  ripen'd  thy  just  soul  to  dweQ  with  God, 
Meekly  thoa  didst  resign  this  earthly  load 
Of  death,  call'd  life ;  which  us  from  life  doth  sevvr. 

Thy  woiks^  and  alms,  and  all  thy  good  endeavoar, 
Stay'd  not  behind,  nor  in  the  graye  were  trod  * ; 
Bat,  as  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod  % 
Follow'd  thee  op  to  joy  and  bliss  for  erer. 

Love  led  them  on ;  and  Faith,  who  knew  them  best 
Thy  handmaids,  dad  them  o'er  with  purple  beams 
And  azure  wings,  that  up  they  flew  so  drest. 

And  spake  the  truth  of  thee  on  ^orious  themes 
Before  the  Judge ;  who  thenceforth  bid  thee  rest. 
And  drink  thy  fill  of  pure  immortal  streams. 

anr. 

TO  THE  LORD  GENERAL  FAIRFAX'. 


Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings, 
Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praise, 

k  Tkan  hi$  Ceueila^  Ac. 

DantOy  on  his  arrinl  in  Purgttory,  tees  »  vessel  appnMcbing  the  shore,  freighted  irith 
souls  under  the  conduct  of  sn  angel,  to  he  cleansed  from  their  sins,  and  made  fit  for  IVw 
disc  :  when  they  are  disembarked,  the  poet  recognises  in  the  crowd  his  old  fnend  Cssrlb 
the  musician.  The  interriew  is  strikinglj  imagined,  and,  in  the  coune  of  an  afiectioaatc 
dialogue,  the  poet  requests  a  soothing  air ;  and  Casella  nngs,  with  the  most  ravishing 
sweetness,  Dante's  second  Canzone.  By  <^  milder  shades,**  our  author  means,  ihadfcs 
coropaimtivelj  much  less  horrihle  than  those  which  Dante  describes  in  the  ^  Inftno/'— > 
T.  WAaTOM. 

See  a  notice  of  Henry  Lawes  in  the  notes  prefixed  to  *'  Comus.** 

,  Bomcrr  xit.— c  jf r#.  Catharine  Th&mtom. 
I  find  in  the  accounts  of  Milton's  life,  that  when  he  was  fint  made  Latin  Secrrtarr,  be 
lodged  at  one  Thomson's,  next  door  to  the  Bull-head  tavern  at  Charing'^rosa.     This  Un. 
Thomson  was  in  all  probability  one  of  that  &mily. — Nswtom. 

*  l^ap'd  notbdiindt  ncr  in  the  gravt  were  trod, 
**  Nor  in  the  grave  were  trod,"  is  a  beautiful  periphrasis  for  **  good  deeds  forgotten  at  her 
death,"  and  a  happy  improvement  of  the  original  line  in  the  manuscript ; — ^^  Stnight  fol- 
low'd  thee  the  path  that  saints  have  trod." — T.  Warton. 

«  With  her  ffctden  rod. 
Perhaps  from  the  golden  reed  in  the  Apocalypse.— T.  Warton. 

'  For  obvious  political  reasons,  this  Sonnet,  the  two  following,  and  the  two  to  Cyrisck 
Skinner,  were  not  inserted  in  the  edition  of  1673  ;  they  were  first  printed  at  the  end  of 
Pbilips's  Life  of  Milton  prefixed  to  the  English  version  of  his  public  letters,  1694.  Tbci 
are  quoted  by  Toland  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  1698,  p.  24.  34. 35.  Tonson  omitted  them  in 
his  editions  of  1695,  1705  :  but  growing  less  ofiensive  by  time,  they  appear  in  his  e£tioo 
of  1713.     The  Cambridge  manuscript  happily  corrects  many  of  their  vitiated 
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And  all  her  jealooB  monarchs  with  amaze 
And  ramoiin  loud,  that  daunt  remotest  kings  ' ; 

Thy  firm  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings 

Victory  home,  though  new  rebellions  raise 
Their  hydra  heads,  and  the  fiilse  North  displays 
Her  broken  league  ^  to  imp  their  serpent-wings*. 

O,  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand, 

(  For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed  ?) 
Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed. 

And  publick  &ith  clear  d  from  the  shameful  brand 
Of  publick  fraud  ^.  In  vain  doth  Valour  bleed. 
While  Avarice  and  Rapine  share  the  land. 

TO  THE  LORD  GENERAL  CROMWELL  k. 


Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud. 
Not  of  war  only ',  but  detractions  rude. 
Guided  by  fedth  and  matchless  fortitude. 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  plough'd, 

And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune  °*  proud 

They  wen  the  fiivourites  of  the  republicana  long  after  the  Restoration  :  it  wuBome  conso- 
lation to  an  exterminated  party  to  have  such  good  poetry  remaining  on  their  side  of  the 
question.  These  fiye  Sonnets,  being  frequently  transcribed,  or  repeated  from  memory,  be- 
came extremely  incorrect :  their  faults  were  implicitly  preserved  by  Tonson,  and  afterwards 
coadnoed  without  examination  by  Tickell  and  Fenton.  This  Sonnet,  as  appears  from 
Milton*s  mauttseripty  was  addressed  to  Fairfiuc  at  the  siege  of  Colchester,  1648. — T. 
Waetoh. 

ff  Daunt  remotest  king*. 

Who  dieaded  the  example  of  England,  that  their  monarchies  would  be  tamed  into  re- 
pqbiics.— T.  Wabtom. 

k  Ber  IfToken  league. 

Became  the  English  parliament  held,  that  the  Scotch  had  broken  their  covenant,  by 
Hamilton's  march  into  £ngland.~-HnRD. 

i  To  imp  their  terpent-vHnge. 
In  fiUconry,  to  imp  a  feather  in  a  hawk's  wing,  is  to  add  a  new  piece  to  a  mutilated 
stump.    From  the  Saxon  tmpait,  to  ingraft. — T.  Waktom. 

J  0/imhlie  fraud. 
The  presbyterian  committees  and  sub-committees.     The  grievance  so  much  complained 
of  by  MUton  in  his  «"  History  of  England."     '' Publick 'fraud  "  is  opposed  to  «  publick 
faith,"  the  security  given  by  the  parliament  to  the  city  contributions  for  carrying  on  the 
'wr. — Wakbdrton. 

^  Written  in  1652.  *The  prostitution  of  Milton's  Muse  to  the  celebration  of  Cromwell, 
was  Bs  inconsistent  and  unworthy,  as  that  this  enemy  to  kings,  to  ancient  magnificence,  and 
to  all  that  is  venerable  and  majestic,  should  have  been  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 
bat  there  is  great  dignity  both  of  sentiment  and  expression  in  this  Sonnet :  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  close  is  an  anticlimax  to  both.  After  a  long  flow  of  perspicuous  and  nervous 
language,  the  unexpected  pause  at  "  Worcester's  laureat  wreath,  is  very  emphatical  and 
has  a  striking  effect. — T.  Waaton. 

1  Not  ofumr  only. 
A  «  cloud  of  war  "  is  a  classical  expression :  "  Nubcm  belli,"  Virg.  *'  iEn."  x.  809,— 
N'rwTOH. 

"»  Crowned  Fortune- 
His  malignity  to  kings  aided  his  imagination  in  the  expression  of  this  sublime  sentiment 
— HORO. 


Hail  mr  d  GodTs  tvopliiesy  and  his  woik  pnnaed  ; 
Wkik  Dmrwea  ^tnmm*,  with  Uood  of  Soots  imbrued, 
Aad  DviilHr  fidd  wounds  thy  praises  lond, 
I  Aad  WoRCiters  IsBiiai  wreath*.    Yet  much  remains 

I  To  coDqver  sliil ;  Peaee  hath  her  Tictories 

No  leas  roufva'd  thaa  War:  new  Ibes  arise 
}  Threaseaiar  to  hind  oar  aoab  with  secaUr  chains  ^. 

from  the  paw 
go^el  is  their  maw^. 


lO  SB  HEXBT  TANB  THB  TOUNGBR'. 


VAira,  ro">¥  >"  J^"^  ^"^  ^  '^S^  eoonsel  old. 
Than  wholia  a  belter  senator  ne'er  held 


Pkcston  in  LuicHhii*  ;  and  there  Cttm- 

Aupitt  1648.     The  bftttlet  of 

to  be  partirularised ;  both   foaght  oo  the 

•C  Scf«eBbcr,  &e  one  in  16&0,  ud  the  other  in  1651. — ^Newtox. 

•  Ami 

TVs  iccBs  fRCtTy  b«t  m  nmct  ia  thb  place.     However,  the  expresiioa  aUodci  to 

u  CtvcbvcQ  nii  «e'  his  skkob  at  Wonestcr,  that  it  was  hb  ''crowniog  meny.*' — Hcaa. 

TV»  h«au$cacb  okv^biIIt  ttBod,  '^  A»d  tweotr  battles  motv."    Such  are  ofkea  our  fint 

ti-c-^:£^:s  ia  a  far  fawifr.   I  take  it.  that  one  of  the  enentia]  beauties  of  the  Sonnet  is  often 

\*  cMiTj  the  puaes  into  the  Middle  of  the  lines.    Of  this  oar  anthor  has  given  many  atzikii^ 

thevritcr  vhooe  car  was  tuned  to  blank  vene. — ^T.  WAStTosi. 


4  QfkirHimf  wntn^,  vftMc^Mpci  is  a«tr 
lleace  it  i(f«en  that  this  Sonnet  «aa  vrittrn  aboat  May  1652.    Bj  ''hireling  wolves,' 
he  BMaas  the  prefhrursui  detfj,  vrho  possessed  the  revenoee  of  the  parochia]  beneBces  oa 
the  «C4  oonstitnsioa,  and  whose  eonfimutr  be  snppoaes  to  be  feandcd  altogether  oo  motives 

•      of  nocCament.    There  waa  now  no  end  of  innovation  and  reformation.     In  1649,  it 
pcopooed   in  pariiamcnt  to  aholidi  tithes,  as  Jevrbh  and  antiduistian,  and  as  they 

i  antbonsed  only  by  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses,  wfaidi  waa  abrogated  by  the  gospd :  hot 
as  the  fifvfNiiaJ  Mnoed  to  endugcr  lay-impropriationa,  the  notion  of  their  divine  i^t  wn 
allowed  to  have  soeae  weight,  and  the  bnsinem  was  postponed.     This  was  an  aiguaaent  in 

I  which  Selden  Ittl  abused  hb  great  learning.  Milton's  parky  were  of  opinion,  th^  as  every 
parish  dtonld  eWc,  so  it  should  respectively  snstain,  its  own  minister  by  public  eontiibutioB: 

I      others  proposed  to  throw  the  tithes  of  the  vrhole  kingdom  into  one  common  ste^  and  to 

j  di»tnbate  them  aecwdii^  to  the  siie  of  the  parishes :  some  of  the  independents  urged^  that 
Christy's  ministers  should  have  no  settled  property  at  all,  but  be  like  the  apostles,  who  were 

I;  sent  out  to  preach  without  staff  or  scrip,  without  common  necetsaries;  to  vrhom  Christ  isid, 
**  Lacked  ye  any  thing?**    A  sncccsrion of  mirscles  vias  therefore  to  be  worked,  to  prewet 

1      the  saints  from  starving.     Milton  *s  prai«  of  Cromwell  may  be  diougfat  tneonastent  with 

I  that  leal  which  he  profemed  for  liberty;  for  Cromwell's  assumption  of  the  protectocata,  evm 
if  we  allow  the  lawfulness  of  the  rebellion,  was  palpably  a  violent  nsoipatien  of  power 
over  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  was  reprobated  even  by  the  republican  patty.  MiIibii, 
however,  in  various  parts  of  the  **  Oefensio  Seeunda,**  gives  excellent  admonitions  to  CVom- 
well,  and  with  great  ^rit,  freedom,  and  eloquence,  not  to  abuse  his  new  anthority;  yet  aet 
without  an  intermixture  of  the  grossest  adulation. — ^T.  WAnroii. 

'  Perhaps  vrritten  about  the  time  of  the  last,  having  the  same  tendency.  Sir  Henry  Tsar 
the  younger  vias  the  chief  of  the  independents,  and  therefore  Milton's  friend  :  be  was  the 
contriver  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant :  he  was  an  ecrenttic  diaracter,  in  an  age  of 
eccentric  characters.  In  religion  the  most  fantastic  of  all  enthusiasts,  and  a  weak  writer, 
he  was  a  judicious  and  sagadous  politician  :  the  warmth  of  his  seal  never  misled  his  pabfic 
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The  helm  of  Rome^  when  gowns,  not  arms,  repell'd 

The  fierce  Epirot  and  the  African  bold  : 
MHiether  to  settle  peace  or  to  unfold 

The  drift  of  hollow  states  ^  hard  to  be  spell'd ; 

Then  to  advise  how  ^ar  may,  best  upheld, 

Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold. 
In  all  her  equipage :  besides  to  know 

Both  spiritual  power  and  civil,  what  each  means, 

Whai  severs  each,  thou  hast  leam'd,  which  few  have  done  : 
The  bounds  of  either  sword  to  thee  we  owe : 

Therefore  on  thy  firm  hand  Religion  leans 

In  peace,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldest  son. 

XVIII. 

ON  THE  LATE  MASSACRE  IN  PIEMONT*. 


Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
£v  n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  Others  worshlp'd  stocks  and  stones ", 

mcavnres  :  he  wu  a  knight-emnt  in  every  thing  but  aflfain  of  state.    The  sagacious  bishop 

Damet  in  vain  attempted  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  his  creed.     Ho  held,  that  the  devils 

and  the  damnod  wonld  be  saved :  he  believed  himself  the  person  delegated  by  God  to  reign 

over  the  saints  upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years.     His  principles  founded  a  sect  called  the 

Vaniatt.     On  the  whole,  no  single  man  ever  exhibited  such  a  medley  of  fanaticism  and  dis- 

mmulation,  solid  abilities  and  viaonsury  delusions,  good  sense  and  madness.  In  the  pamphlets 

of  that  age  ho  is  called  Sir  Humorous  Vanity.     He  was  beheaded  1662.     On  the  scaffold, 

be  compared  Tower  Hill  to  Mount  Piagah,  where  Moses  went  to  die,  in  full  assurance  of 

being  immediately  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ.     Milton  alludes  to  the  execution  of 

Tane  and  other  re^cides,  after  the  Restoration,  and  in  general  to  the  sufferings  of  his  friends 

on  that  event,  in  a  speeeh  of  the  Chorus  on  Samson^s  degradation,  ''Sams.  Agon.''  v.  687. 

This  Sonnet  seems  to  have  been  written  in  behalf  of  the  independents,  against  the  presby- 

teriaa  hierapchy,— T.  Waetoh. 

■  Hollow  stales. 

Peace  with  the  hollow  states  of  Holland. — Warbuetoh. 

*  In  1655,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  determined  to  compel  his  reformed  subjects  in  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont  to  embrace  popery,  or  quit  their  country ;  all  who  remained  and  refused  to  be 
converted,  with  their  wives  and  children,  suiFered  a  most  barbarous  massacre :  those  who 
escaped  fled  into  the  mountains,  from  whence  they  sent  agents  into  England  to  Cromwell  for 
relief.  He  instantly  commanded  a  general  fast,  and  promoted  a  national  contribution,  in 
which  near  jf  4 0,000  were  collected.  The  persecution  was  suspended,  the  duke  recalled 
hia  army,  and  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  the  Picdmontcse  valleys  were  reinstated  in  their 
cottages,  and  the  peaceable  exercise  of  their  religion.  On  this  business  there  are  scvcml 
atate-letters  in  Cromwell's  name  written  by  Milton.  One  of  them  is  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  is  published  in  liis  '*  Prose  Works."  Milton's  mind,  busied  with  this  affecting 
subject,  hero  broke  forth  in  a  strain  of  poetry,  where  his  feelings  were  not  fettered  by  cere- 
mony or  formality.  The  protestants  availed  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  exposing  the 
hoiTora  of  popery,  by  pubUahing  many  sots  of  prints  of  this  unparalleled  scene  of  religious 
batebcry,  which  opented  like  Fox'a  *<  Book  of  Martyrs."  Sir  William  MoreUnd,  Crom- 
well's agent  for  the  valleya  of  Piedmont,  at  Geneva,  published  a  minute  account  of  this 
whole  transaction,  in  ''The  History  of  the  Valleya  of  Piemont,  &c.  Lend.  1658."  fol.  with 
numcrooa  cnta.  Milton,  among  many  other  atrocious  examples  of  the  papal  spirit,  appeals 
to  thia  massacre,  in  Cromwell's  letter  to  king  Charles  Gustavus,  dat.  1656.  ''  Testes 
AlptnsB  valles  miserorum  code  ac  sanguine  redundantes,"  &c.— T.  Wharton. 

•  Eti*n  them  who  kept  ihy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshiped  stocks  and  stones. 
It  i«  pretended  that,  when  the  church  of  Rome  became  corrupt,  they  preserved  the 

u  u 
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Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infiint  down  the  rocks  ^.    Their  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  Heaven.     Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O  er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 

The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hnndred  fold,  who,  having  leam'd  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Bd>ylonian  woe  ^. 


ON  mS  BLINDNES& 


When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide. 

And  that  one  tident  which  is  death  to  hide  % 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  chide ; 

"  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  T 

I  fondly  ask :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies ; — ^^  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work,  or  lus  own  gifts  ' ;  who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed,  i 

And  post  o*er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait  *. 

primitivo  apostolical  christianitj ;  and  that  they  have  manuscripti  aginit  tiie  papal  antidiriit 
and  purgatory,  at  old  as  1120.  See  their  history  hy  Paul  Perrin,  Gener.  1619.  Their 
poverty  and  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world  Ua  so  many  ages,  contributed  in  great 
measure  to  this  simplicity  of  worship.  In  his  pamphlet,  "  The  likeliest  Means  to  teniovt 
Hirelings  out  of  Churches,"  against  endowing  churches  with  tithes,  our  author  froquesily 
refers  to  the  happy  poverty  and  purity  of  the  Waldenses. — T.  Wartok. 

▼  That  roWd 
Mother  ufilh  infant  tUntn  the  rocks. 
There  is  a  print  of  this  piece  of  cruelty  in  Moreland.  He  relates  that  **  a  mother  wss 
hurled  down  a  mighty  rock,  with  a  litUe  inhnt  in  her  arms  ;  and  three  days  after,  ^ns 
found  dead  with  the  little  childe  alive,  but  fast  clasped  between  the  arms  of  the  dead  tnother 
which  were  cold  and  stiffe,  insomuch  that  those  who  found  them  had  much  ado  to  get  the 
young  childe  out.*'  P.  363.— T.  Waktoh. 

V  Babpionian  wm. 
Antichrist. — Warbdrton. 

X  And  that  one  taient  which  ie  death  to  hide. 
He  speaks  hero  with  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the  talents.  Matt.  xzv.  and  he  ^edcs 
with  great  modesty  of  himself,  as  if  he  had  not  five,  or  two,  but  only  one  talenC-^Nawros- 

7  IMh  Ood  exact  dap-lab<mr,  MpM  denied  f 
Here  is  a  pun  on  the  doctrine  in  the  gospel,  that  we  are  to  work  only  while  it  is  fight, 
and  in  the  night  no  man  can  work.     There  is  an  ambiguity  between  the  natunl  light  of  the 
day,  and  the  author's  blindness. — T.  Warton. 

*  Man'e  work,  or  hit  own  gifle. 
Free-will  or  grace. — T.  Warton. 

•  Stand  and  waiL 
My  own  opinion  is  that  this  is  the  noblest  of  Milton's  Sonnets. 


TO  MR.  LAWRENCE. 


Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  yirtuous  son  \ 

Now  that  the  fields  are  dank,  and  ways  are  inire, 
Where  shall  we  sometiaies  meet,  and  hy  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day,  what  may  he  won 

^  Laierence,  of  virtuous /alhtr  virtuoui  ion,  &o. 
Of  the  **Tirtuoa8  sob,"  nothing  has  transpired  :  the  "  virtuous  father,"  Henry  Lawrence, 
member  for  Hertfordshire  in  the  little  parliament  which  began  in  1653,  and  was  active 
in  settling  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  In  consequence  of  his  services,  he  was  made 
president  of  Cromwell's  council ;  where  he  appears  to  have  signed  many  severe  and  arbi- 
trary decrees,  not  only  against  the  royalists,  but  the  Brownists,  fifth-monarchy  men,  and 
other  Bcctarists.  He  continued  high  in  favour  with  Richard  Cromwell.  As  innovation  is 
progreasiTe,  perhaps  the  son,  Milton's  friend,  was  an  independent  and  a  still  warmer  repub- 
lican. The  family  appears  to  have  been  seated  not  &r  from  Milton's  neighbourhood  in 
Buckinghamshire  :  for  Henry  Lawrence's  near  relation,  William  Lawrence,  a  writer,  and 
appointed  a  judge  in  Scotland  by  Cromwell,  and  who  was  in  1631  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  died  at  Bedfont  near  Suines  in  Middlesex,  in  1682.  Hence, 
sayi  Milton,  t.  2  :— 

Now  that  the  fields  are  dank,  and  ways  are  mire. 
Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  Ac. 

Milton,  in  his  first  "  Reply  to  More,'*  written  1654,  recites  among  the  most  respectable  of 
his  friends,  who  contributed  to  form  the  commonwealth, — ^'^  Montacutium,  Laurentium, 
summo  ingenio  ambos,  optimisque  artibus  expositos,"  &c.  See  Milton's  <^  I^ose  Works." 
Where  by  **  Montacutium  "  we  are  to  understand  Edward  Montague,  Earl  of  Manchester ; 
who,  while  Lord  Kimbolton,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  impeached  by 
the  king,  and  afterwards  a  leader  in  the  rebellion.  I  believe  they  both  deserved  this 
panegyricw— T.  Wakton. 

Mr.  Warton  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  *^  of  the  '  virtuous  son '  nothing  has  transpired." 
Tbb  Henry  Lawrence,  the  '*  virtuous  son,"  is  the  author  of  a  work,  of  which  I  am  in  pos- 
session, suited  to  Milton's  taste  ;  on  the  subject  of  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  he  and  the 
author  "  by  the  fire  helped  to  waste  many  a  sullen  day."  It  is  entitled  **  Of  our  Com- 
munion and  Warre  with  Angels,  &c"  Printed  Anno  Dom.  1646,  4to.  189  pages.  The 
dedication  is  **  To  my  Most  deare  and  Most  honoured  Mother,  the  Lady  Lawrence."  I 
suppose  him  also  to  be  the  same  Henry  Lawrence,  who  printed  "  A  Vindication  of  the 
Sciriptnres  and  Christian  Ordinances,"  1649,  Lond.  4to. — Tonn. 

See  ^  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  about  1825,  for  the  Lawrence  pedigree,  furnished  by  Sir 
James  Lawrence,  then  resident  at  Paris.  This  lineal  descendant  of  the  subject  of  Milton's 
panegyric  has  also  communicated  to  the  publisher  the  following  important  and  interesting 
information  on  the  same  subject : — 

**  Henry  Lawrence,  of  whose  family  and  descent  a  long  account  is  inserted  in  the  *■  Gent. 
Mag.'  for  July  1815,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  of  St.  Ives  in  Huntingdon- 
ihire,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Ralph  Waller,  Esq.,  of  Clerkenwell,  of  the 
Beaconsfield  fikmily,  who  took  to  her  second  husband  Robert  Bathurst  of  Lecklade,  and 
was  the  mother  of  Sir  Edward  Bathurst,  created  a  baronet  1643.  He  was  educated  at 
Emmanuel-college,  and  represented  Westmorland  in  the  Long  Pai'liament :  having  retired 
into  Holland,  he  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1646,  a  book,  '  Of  our  Communion  and 
Warre  with  Angels,*  and  another  book  '  Of  Baptism.'  He  afterwards  represented  Hert- 
fordshire ;  was  a  lord  of  the  other  house ;  and  after  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell, 
continued  president  of  the  council  of  state.  He  married  Ame,  daughter  of  that  inveterate 
antagonist  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  Sir  Edward  Peyton,  of  Iselham,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Bart.,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  six  daugfaten.  He  died  in  1664,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Margaret's  Hertfordshire. 

*^  Henry,  the  eldest,  was  the  *  virtuous  son  :*  for  in  a  political  squib,  printed  1660,  called 
*•  The  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,'  we  find, — *  Item,  reim- 
bursed to  the  said  Lord  Lawrence  several  sums  of  money,  which  his  eldest  son  had  squan- 
dered away  on  poeta  and  dedications  to  his  ingenuity,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds 
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FVom  the  hard  season  gaining  ?    Time  will  ran 
On  smooCher,  tiU  FaTonios  reins|MTe 
The  froaen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  attire 
The  lily  and  rose,  that  neither  8ow*d  nor  span  ^ 

What  neat  repast  diall  feast  na,  light  and  choice. 
Of  Attick  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  hear  the  Inte  weU  tonch*d,  or  artfnl  Toioe 

Waible  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air  t 

He  who  of  those  delights  can  judge  ^,  and  spare 
To  interpose  than  oft,  is  not  unwise. 

XJU. 

1U  CYRIACK  SKCfNER*. 


CraiAcaL,  whoae  grandsirs,  on  the  royal  bench 
Of  British  Themis,  with  no  mean  applause 
Pronounced,  and  in  his  yolumes  taught,  our  laws. 
Which  others  at  their  bar  so  often  wrench ; 

To-day  deep  thoughts  resolre  with  me  to  drench 
In  mirth,  that,  after,  no  repenting  draws' ! 
Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Arehimedes  pause. 
And  what  the  Swede  intends  v,  and  what  the  French. 

morr.  Item,  paid  ior  tlirte  gmi  saddles  for  the  Lord  Lkwience**  too,  and  for  ptoTcnda 
for  k:«  loftT  steeds  «^r  fiince  tike  Protector*!  political  death,  fire  handnd  ponnds.  Iten, 
paid  for  a  [K^cDd  of  May  batter  made  of  a  ooVs  milk  that  fod  on  Hermon  Hill,  giTcii  to 
the  $aid  Lady  Lawrence  for  pious  oses,  87/.  I  St.*  Henr}*  died  1679.  Hi#  son,  Sir  Kd- 
vard  Lawrence  of  Su  Itcs.  ms  created  a  baronet  in  Janoarj,  1749,  and  died  in  May  fol- 
lowin?.  Martha,  one  of  the  president's  daughters,  married  Richard,  Earl  of  Barrrmorp, 
and  wa«  married  to  his  successor,  Lawrence,  Earl  of  Barrymore,  John  Lawrence,  a  roumtcf 
son,  led  Enjland  with  James  Bradahaw, «  nephew  of  the  judge,  and  settled  in  Jamaica,  wboe 
James  Bradsbaw,  after  having  been  president  of  the  Assemblj,  died  1699  ;  and  John  Lav- 
renre,  who  died  1690,  was  great-grandfather  to  the  present  Sir  James  Lawmic«,  Enisht  of 
Malta.'» 

«  ThoX  neiiktr  tom*d  nor  spun. 
Alluding,  as  Dr.  Newton  obserres  to  Matt.  ri.  26,  28 :  "They  sow  not,  neither  do  they 
spin."     And  compare  Ter.  30  with  the  preceding  hemistich. — Tonn. 

*  He  who  <iftkott  delights  canjmd^,  Ac. 
The  close  of  thi9  sonnet  is  perfectly  in  the  style  of  Horace  and  the  Grecian  lyrics ;  as  '» 
that  of  the  following  to  Cyriack  Skinner.— T.  Waaton. 

,  I  •  Cyriack  Skinner  was  one  of  the  principal  members  of  Harrington^s  political  club.  Wood 
]>  says,  that  he  was  *'  an  ingrnious  young  gentleman,  and  scholar  to  John  Milton  ;  which 
1 1     Skinner  sometimes  held  the  chair.*^— <<  Ath.  Oxon.*'  u.  591. 

r  '  /m  mirtM,  that,  t^/Ur,  no  nprnltnp  drawt. 

[  This  is  the  decent  mirth  of  Martial : — 

Nox  non  ebria,  sed  solnta  carls.— T.  Wabtox. 

t  And  trhat  the  Swede  intetids,  &c 
Charles  Gustavust  king  of  Sweden,  was  at  this  time  waging  war  with  Poland,  and  the 
French  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands :  and  what  Milton  says  is  somewhat  in  tbc 
manner  and  spirit  of  Horace,  "  Od."  ii.  xi.  1  : — 

Quid  bdlicosos  Cantaber,  et  Sexthes, 
Hirpine  Quincti,  cogitet,  Adria 
Divisus  objecto,  rcmittaa 
Quaerere.  &c.— Njcwro.f. 
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To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know 
Toward  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way ; 
For  other  things  mild  Heaven  a  time  ordains, 

And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show, 
That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day, 
And,  when  God  sends  a  cheerful  hour,  refrains. 


xzn. 
TO  THE  BAMB. 


Cybiagk,  this  three  years  day  these  eyes,  though  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Berefi  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year. 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven  s  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope  ^ ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied  * 

In  liberty's  defence',  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask 

Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

^  0/ heart  or  hopet  Ac. 

Ono  of  Milton's  characteristics  was  a  singular  fortitude  of  mind,  arising  from  a  con- 
sdoiuncss  of  superior  abilities,  and  a  conviction  that  his  cause  was  Just. — T.  Warton. 

I  To  have  lost  them  overplied,  Ao. 

When  he  xros  employed  to  answer  Salmasius,  one  of  his  eyes  was  almost  gone  ;  and  the 
physicians  predicted  the  loss  of  both  if  he  proceeded :  but  ho  says,  in  answer  to  Du 
Moulin,  ''  I  did  not  long  balance  whether  my  duty  should  be  preferred  to  my  eyes."—. 
T.  WAAToir. 

i  In  libertj/'s  defence,  &c. 

This  Sonnet  was  not  hazarded  in  the  edition  of  1673,  where  the  last  appears  :  for  the 
**  Defensio  pro  Pupulo  Anglicano,"  of  which  he  here  sp^s  with  so  much  satisfaction  and 
self-applanse,  at  the  Restoration  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman,  together  with  his  *'  Iconoclastes,"  at  which  time  his  person  was  spared  ;  and,  by 
a  singular  act  of  royal  clemency,  he  survived  to  write  **  Paradise  Lost."  But  Milton*s 
prose  was  to  suffer  another  cUsgrace.  Twenty->seven  propositions,  gathered  from  the 
writings  of  onr  author,  Buchanan,  Hobbes,  Baxter,  John  Goodwin,  Knox,  Owen,  and 
others,  were  proscribed  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  July  21,  1683,  as  destructive  both  to 
cborch  and  state ;  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  in  the  court  of  the  schools.  This  transaction  is 
celebrated  in  a  poem  of  the  '^Musas  AnglicaniB,"  called  "  Decretum  Oxoniense/'  1683, 
vol.  ii.  p.  180,  181,  edit.  1714.     I  transcribe  some  of  the  lines  with  abhorrence : — 

HiB  tibi  sint  landea  Immortalesque  trlumphl, 
O  DfiBp  Bellositl  saozas  que  prot^s  arces  !— 
Qnanquam,  0,  si  aimlU  quicunque  hno  soripserit  auotor 
Fato  sacoubulsset,  eodemque  araerit  igne; 
In  medio  vldeas  ilamma  crepitante  oremari 
Miltonom,  colo  terrisque  inamabile  nomen ! 

But  by  what  follows,  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  beauties  of 
Milton's  poetry. — T.  Wartoh. 
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Mkthocoht  I  WW  mj  kle 

Broo^t  to  mey  like  Alceads  firom  the  gfsve'. 
Whom  JoTe  8  great  mm  to  her  ^ad  hmthiid  gaTe, 
Rescacd  from  death  b j  foroe,  thoo^  pale  and  hint* 

Mine,  as  whom  wadi'd  from  ipot  of  child-bed  taint 
Pnnficatkm  in  the  old  Law  did  larey 
And  soch,  as  yet  ooce  more  I  trust  to  have 
Fnll  si^t  of  her  in  Heaven  withont  restraint ; — 

Came,  re^cd  all  in  white,  pore  as  her  mind : 
Her  &ce  was  TeiTd ;  yet  to  my  fimcied  sigfat 
Lore,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  diincd 

So  clear,  as  in  no  &oe  with  more  delight. 
Bot,  O,  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 
I  waked;  she  fled;  and  day  brought  back  my 


ON    THE    MORNING 

or 

CHRIST'S     NATIVITY* 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


The  ^  Hymn  on  the  Nattvitjr "  is  a  fkronrite  poem  with  me,  notwithstmwling 
Thomas  Warton,  unlike  himself,  has  commenced  with  a  censiire  on  what  he  cslkiti 
conceits :  Joseph  Warton,  in  a  short  hot  beantifiil  note  on  rer.  173,  has  expreased 
a  very  opposite  opinion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pritma  giamina  of  the  bard's 
divine  epics  are  exhibited  in  this  poem  ;  but  it  has  several  peeuliaritiesy  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  poet's  other  compodtiona :  it  is  more  truly  lyrical ;  the  stana 
is  beautifully  constructed  ;  and  there  is  a  solemnity,  a  erandenr,  and  a  swell  of 
verse,  which  is  magical.  The  images  are  magnificent,  and  they  have  this  superiority 
of  excellence  ;  that  none  of  them  are  merely  descriptive,  but  have  a  mixture  of 
intellectuality  and  spirituality.' 

If  there  are  any  **  conceits,''  they  are  entirely  oonfined  to  the  fizst  two  Btsasas 

^  Methought  I  iaw  mp  late  apowtd  taini,  fte. 
Thif  Sonnet  wu  written  about  the  year  1656,  on  the  death  of  his  seeend  wife,  €7atheriiie» 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney,  a  rigid  aectarist.     She  died  in  child>bed 
of  a  daughter,  within  a  year  after  their  marriage.     Milton  had  now  been  long  totally  Uind ; 
80  that  this  might  have  been  one  of  his  day-dreams. — ^T.  Wartom. 

1  Brwghi  to  me,  like  AleeetU.A'om  the  grave. 
Dr.  Johnson  calls  this  "  a  poor  Sonnet.**     Perhaps  he  was  not  struck  with  this  Sne 
allusion  to  Euripides. — T.  Warton. 

•  This  Ode,  in  which  the  many  learned  allusiona  are  highly  poetksl,  wss  probably 
composed  as  a  collrge-exercise  at  Cambridge,  our  author  being  now  only  twenty-oae  jmn 
old.  In  the  edition  of  1645,  in  iU  title  it  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  1621^.  We  nn 
informed  by  himself,  that  he  was  employed  in  writing  this  piece,  in  the  condnsion  of  the 
aixtb  Elegy  to  his  friend  Deodate,  which  spears  to  have  been  sent  about  the  dote  of  tbs 
month  December.— T.  Warton. 
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of  the  lyneal  purt, — '^  It  was  the  winter  wild/'  and  **  Only  with  speeches  fair :"  all 
tlie  rest  is  esMnee  of  poetry  ;  and  that  of  the  strongest  and  most  picturesque  sort. 
The  mnth  stanza  "  When  such  music  sweet,"  is  such  as  perhaps  no  one  but  Milton 
eoold  have  written  ;  and  still  several,  which  follow,  rise  even  upon  this. 

Some  one  has  said  that  Milton  had  no  ear  for  the  harmonv  of  versification  ;  this 
hjmn  proves  that  his  ear  was  perfect.  Spenser's  Alezandrmes  are  fine ;  Milton's 
are  more  like  the  deepest  swell  of  the  organ. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  this  piece  was  produced  by  the  author  at  the  age  of 
twenty>one,  all  deep  thinkers  of  fancy  and  sensibility  must  pore  upon  it  with 
delighted  wonder.  The  vigour,  the  grandeur,  the  imaginativeness  of  the  conception ; 
the  force  and  maturity  of  language  ;  the  bound,  the  gathering  strength,  the  thun- 
dering roll  of  the  metre  ;  the  largeness  of  the  views ;  the  extent  of  die  learning ; 
the  eolemn  and  awful  tones  ;  the  enthusiasm,  and  a  certain  spell  in  the  epithets, 
which  pnta  tJbe  reader  into  a  state  of  mysterious  excitement,  may  be  better  f^t  than 
described. 

I  Tenture  to  pronounce  this  poem  far  superior  to  the  "  L' Allegro  "  and  ^  II  Pen- 
aeroeo,"  though  the  popular  taste  may  not  concur  with  me :  it  is  much  deeper ; 
mach  more  orifl;inal ;  and  of  a  nobler  cast  of  materials.  The  two  latter  poems  are 
mainly  descriptive  of  the  inanimate  beauties  of  the  creation :  it  is  the  grand  purpose 
of  poetry  to  embody  invisible  spirits ;  to  give  shape  and  form  to  the  ideal ;  to  bring 
out  into  palpable  lines  and  colours  the  intellectual  world ;  to  associate  with  that 
which  is  material  that  which  is  purely  spiritual ;  to  travel  into  air,  and  open  upon 
the  fancy  other  creations.  Fancy  is  but  one  iSaculty  of  the  mind  ;  it  is  a  mirror, 
of  whose  impressions  the  transfer  upon  paper  by  the  medium  of  language  is  a  single 
\     operation. 

Milton,  before  he  could  write  the  Hymn,  must  have  already  exercised  and 
enriched  all  his  faculties  with  vast  and  succesrful  culture.  He  had  travelled  in  those 
dim  regions,  into  which  young  minds  scarcely  ever  venture  ;  and  he  had  carried  a 
guarded  lamp  with  him,  so  as  to  see  all  around  him,  before  and  behind  ;  yet  not  so 
peering  and  reckless  as  to  destroy  the  religious  awe.  The  due  position  of  the  lights 
I      and  shades  was  never  infringed  upon. 


tf^^kM«^^M^tAAAAMMMMMA^«#«^^^^i«#«^ 


1  This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  morn, 

Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 
Of  wedded  Maid  and  Virgin  Mother  born, 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring ; 
For  80  the  holy  sages  *  once  did  sing,  * 

That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufFerable, 

And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 

Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven's  high  council-table  " 

To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 

He  laid  aside ;  and  here  with  us  to  be. 

Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day, 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  clay. 


Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 

Afford  a  present  to  the  Infant  God  ! 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn  or  solemn  strain. 

To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode. 

Now,  while  the  heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod, 

•  Sage$. 
The  propheu  of  the  Old  Testament. -^T.  Wakton. 
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.lAt  laL  'iM  yiLVil  kat^  keep  witdi  in  aqnadrozu  briglit  ? 


road, 
vith  odoon  sweet : 
th J  humble  ode, 
J:&i  [aj  X  '^wij  «  &B  bkaaed  feet ; 
Hay«  ruMK  :at  ksMT  &nt  tky  kvd  to  greet, 

JLai  x'u  :^T  vqeee  SBfeo  tke  aasel  qnhe, 
Fmixi  lat  '^  xcrtc  jlrar  ttwdi'd  with  hallow'd  fire  \ 


!r  w^i  dut  wmfier  wiZJL. 

^•^  i.!e  trie  ^k3»v«a-!K>cn  diOd 

JLH  aaeaal  V  wnpc  ia  the  iwde  nunger  lies ; 

K  ki  iLiF^i  ojer  f^cdr  trim. 

^^ '.la  luer  ^r^?as  >Ift<ter  ao  to  s^rmpathlse  : 
li  '▼'45  ::o  senscn  th^xi  for  her 
r  J  ^vsiGua  wliii  uie  sBBk  her  Ivty  parsmoar. 


Only  with  j^«<eches  &ir 
She  wj:oe  dse  |«c:Ie  ^ 

To  Iiict;  ber  piiliy  front  with  innooeQt  enow ; 
Aod  \>a  her  luked  shazne, 
P>.*ilu:e  with  ^nful  biAXce, 

Thtf  saindy  rvii  «>f  mauden  white  to  throw ; 
Confounded^  that  her  Muker  s  eyes 
Should  look  so  aett  vpon  her  ^ol  ddbimities. 
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But  he,  her  fieus  to  ce«M  %  " 

Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Pettoe : 

She,  czown*d  with  olire  green,  came  softly  sliding 
Down  through  the  tuming  ^dioe. 
His  ready  harbinger. 

With  turtle  wing  the  amoroiis  clouds  dividing :  ^ 

And,  waTing  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  a  unireraal  peace  through  sea  and  land  '. 

^  Spamglid  kctU 
A  magnificent  line  :  hot  tbew  four  introdiKtoiy  tteniii  uv  not  equal  to  the  Hrmn. 

*  Tike  fter-lgd  wtMTdf. 
Wiae  nwfn.— T.  Warton. 

*  From  <mt  kit  ncrti  oMor  UmehM  with  ktOimtTdJirt. 
Alluding  to  Iiaiah  tL  6,  7. — Nbwtoh. 

•  Fmrg  to  CMM. 
I  beliere  esate  u  leldom  nied  as  a  verb  active. 

'  She  ttrtket  a  univertal  ptact  tkrottgh  Ma  and  land. 
Dr.  Newton  periiaps  too  nicely  remarks,  that  for  *<  Peace  to  atriko  a  peace**  ia  •& 
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No  war,  or  battle's  sound, 
Was  heard  the  world  aromid : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung ;  *' 

The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood' ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng  ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  by.  ^ 

But  peaceful  was  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Ught 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist  ^, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist,  ^^ 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean. 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave '. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 

Stand  fix'd  in  steadfast  gaze,  ^^ 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence ; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight, 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lucifer,  that  often  wam'd  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow,  ^^ 

Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 

And^  though  the  shady  gloom ) 
Had  given  day  her  room. 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed ; 

iaucmaej  s  yet  he  allows  that  "  foedus  ferire^*  is  clusical.  But  Roman  phraseology  Is  here 
quite  out  of  the  question.  It  is  not  a  league^  or  agreement  of  peace  between  two  parties, 
that  is  intended  t  a  quick  and  universal  diffusion  is  the  idea.  It  was  done  as  with  a  stroke. 
— T.  Wahton. 

Yet  it  will  perhaps  be  generally  supposed  that  Milton  had  the  ^*  feriro  fcsdus,"  which 
Stephens  interprets  ^*  pacem  componerot    in  his  mind. — Dukbtbii. 

f  The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood. 
lAv,  1.  zixvii.  xli.     "  FUcatas  quadrigsB,  quibus  so  perturbaturum  hostium  aciem  Antio- 
chns  crediderat,  in  suos  terrorem  vertenint." — Bowlr. 

Nothing  can  be  more  poetically  grand  than  this  stanza.    In  all  Milton^s  noble  poetry 
there  are  few  passages  finer  than  this. 

^  The  vffinds,  with  vsonder  whitU 
**  Whist "  is  sQenced.    In  Stanyhurst's  Yixgil,  « Intentique  on  tenobant,**  is  transkted, 
"  They  whisted  aU.-    B.  U.  1.— T.  Waktoh. 

*  While  birds  ofeaAm  sit  brooding  on  the  dusrmed  wave. 
Another  glorious  line.     The  whole  stanza  breathes  the  essence  of  descriptive  poetry. 

J  Andt  though  the  shadp  gloom,  fto. 
Mr,  Bowie  saw  with  me  that  this  stanza  is  a  copy  of  one  in  Spenser's  ^*  April :"-— 
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And  hid  hii  bead  for  afaame. 
As  hii  infenonr  flame 

The  new-€olj^iten'd  wodd  no  more  ahould  need : 
He  saw  a  greater  son  ^pear 
Than  hb  blight  thrane,  or  boming  azietree  coold  bear. 
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The  shej^ieids  on  the  lawn. 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn. 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  xnstick  row ; 
Fnll  little  thought  they  than. 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below  ^  :  ** 

Periiaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thonghte  so  busy  keep : 

When  sach  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  neyer  was  by  mortal  finger  strook ;  " 

Divinely- warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  soak  in  bltasfbl  nature  took : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose. 
With  thoosaud  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  dose.  '" 

Nature,  that  heard  sach  sound  *, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  aeiy  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won, 
To  think  her  part  was  done,  ^*^ 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling : 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  heaven  and  earth  in  happier  union. 

I  awe  Fhcebos  thrust  oat  hit  golden  hede 

Tponbertogaze: 
But,  wbeD  he  saw  howe  broade  her  beemes  did  qprede. 

It  did  him  amaae. 
Hee  bluflht  to  see  another  simne  belowe^ 

Ne  durst  againe  his  fierle  face  outahowe,  kc—T.  Waktox. 

^  Th4U  the  mightif  Pan 

Wat  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  bet&w. 
That  is,  with  the  shepherds  on  the  lawn.   So,  in  Spenser's  ^  May,"  which  Milton  inutates 
in  "  Lyddas :" — 

I  muse  what  aooount  both  these  will  make. 
The  one  for  the  hire  which  he  doth  take ; 
And  the  other  for  leaTlng  his  loides  taske, 
When  great  Fan  aooount  of  shepheards  shall  askBi 

We  should  recollect  that  Christ  is  styled  a  shepherd  in  the  acred  writings.  Mr.  Bo^ 
observes,  that  Dante  calls  him  Jupiter,  ^'Puipit.*'  c.  n.  ▼.  118;  and  that  this  passage  n 
Hterally  adopted  by  Puld,  "  Moi^gant  Magg."  c.  ii.  ▼.  2.— T.  Wamtox. 

I  Nature,  that  heard  tuch  sound. 
I  suppose  this  is  one  of  the  stanzas  which  Warton  deemed  a  conceit.     I  can  baldly  oil 
it  so. 
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At  last  Burrounds  their  sight 

A  globe  of  circular  light,  "* 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefaced  night  array 'd ; 
The  helmed  cherubim. 
And  sworded  seraphim, 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  display'd, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire,  '" 

With  unexpressive  notes  ™,  to  Heaven's  new-bom  heir. 

Such  musick  ",  as  'tis  said, 
Before  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sang, 
While  the  Creator  great  >*• 

His  constellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung ; 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep. 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel  keep. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres ;  "* 

Once  bless  our  human  ears. 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so  ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time  ; 

And  let  the  bass  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow  °;  *^ 

And,  with  your  ninefold  harmony  p. 
Make  up  full  consoi-t  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold  ; 
And  speckled  Vanity  ^ 
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"*  With  untxpretiive  notes. 
So,  in  «•  Lyddas,"  T.  176  :— 

And  hears  the  unexpreeelre  nnptUl  song. 
The  word,  which  ia  tho  object  of  this  note,  was  perhaps  coined  bj  Shakspeare,  "  As  you 
Likeit/'a.iiL8.2:— 

The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  nnezpreesiTe  shOi— T.  Wartoh. 

This  stanza  is  sublime,  and  in  Milton's  peculiar  manner. 

>  Such  muHek. 
This  stanza  also  is  of  equal  excellence  ;  and  so  the  stanza  wliich  follows. 

^  And  let  the  baa  qfHeaven'i  deep  organ  Mow. 
Here  is  another  idea  caught  by  Milton  from  St.  Paurs  cathedral  while  he  was  a  school- 
boy.    Milton  was  not  yet  a  puritan  :  afterwards,  he  and  his  friends  the  fanatics  would  not 
hare  allowed  of  so  papistical  an  establishment  as  an  oigan  and  choir,  even  in  heaven. 
— T.  Warton. 

I  think,  to  name  theoigan,  in  speaking  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  is  rather  the  bathos. 

P  Jnd,  with  four  ninefold  harmony. 
There  being  **  nine  infolded  spheres,"  as  in  "  Arcades,"  v.  64. — Nbwton. 

^And  ipeckled  Vanitj/,  ftc. 
Plainly  taken  from  the  ^  maculosum  ne£u  **  of  Horace,  "  Od."   t.4.  23.— Jos. 
Wartom. 
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And  then  at  last  onr  bliss  '" 

Fnll  and  perfect  is, 

Bat  now  begins;  for,  from  this  happy  day, 
The  old  dragon,  under  ground 
In  straiter  limits  bound, 

Not  half  80  &r  casts  his  usurped  sway ;  *'^ 

And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swindges  the  scaly  horrour  of  his  folded  tail  *. 

The  oracles  ^  are  dumb ; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving.  '^^ 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetick  cell.  '*^ 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er  ', 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament  ^ ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale 
Edged  with  poplar  pale,  '^^ 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent  : 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn, 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn '. 

In  consecrated  earth, 

And  on  the  holy  hearth,  ^^ 

▼  Sieindfles  the  tcaly  hcrraur  dfhh  folded  tail. 
This  ttrong  image  Is  copied  from  the  descriptions  of  serpents  and  dragons  in  the  old  ro- 
mances and  Ariosto.     There  is  a  fine  picture  by  Guido,  representing  Michael  tlic  archangel 
treading  on  Satan,  who  has  such  a  tail  as  is  here  described. — Jos.  Warton. 

*  The  oraelest  Ac. 

Attention  is  irresistibly  awakened  and  engaged  by  the  air  of  solemnity  and  enthusiasm 
that  reigns  in  this  stanza  and  some  that  follow.  Such  is  the  power  of  true  poetry,  that  one 
is  almost  inclined  to  belicye  the  superstitions  real. — Jos.  Warton. 

This  is  a  nohlcnote  of  Jos.  Warton,  who,  though  he  had  not  the  detached,  abstruse,  and 
cnrioni  knowledge,  and  deep  research  of  his  brotlier,  had,  perhaps,  more  sensibility  of  taste. 
Here  is  just  enough  of  that  dim  imagery,  and  those  mysterious  epithets,  to  set  the  imagina^ 
tion  into  that  magical  stir,  which  it  is  the  essence  of  true  poetry  to  cause. 

*  The  lonelp  mountains  o*eT^  bi^. 
Dr.  Newton  obsenres,  that  this  allusion  to  the  notion  of  the  cessation  of  oracles  at  the 
coming  of  Christ,  was  allowable  enough  in  a  young  poet.     Surely,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  allowable  in  an  old  poet.     And  how  poetically  is  it  extended  to  the  pagan  divinities, 
and  the  oriental  idolatries  ! — T.  Warton. 

7  A  voice  i^f  weeping  heard  and  loud  lamtnt. 
This  is  scriptural.    Matt.  ii.  18  :  **  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation  and 
weeping,**  &c^ — T.  Wartom. 

I  *  The  npmphi  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thtekcte  mourn. 

I         An  exquisite  Alexandrine,  both  for  the  imagery  and  the  music  of  the  metre. 
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The  Lan  and  Lemnies  moan  with  midnight  pkint : 
In  nma,  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  aonnd 

Affrighta  the  flamens  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat  % 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat  \ 

Peor  and  BaSlim 

Forsake  their  temples  dim. 

With  thai  twioe-hatter'd  god  of  Palestine; 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heavens  queen  and  mother  hoth% 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine : 
The  Llbyck  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn ; 
In  Tain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz  mourn : 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled  ',  *** 

Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue : 
In  Tain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king. 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue*:  '* 

The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis^  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubts  ',  haste : 

Nor  is  Osiiis  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green. 


•  Tike  ekitt  wtarbte  stewu  U  sweat. 
Among  the  prodigia  at  tbe  death  of  Julius  G«sar,  Vix]g;a  notices,  f  merstam  fllaorwl 
tcmplia  ebnr,  craque  radant."  Gcoi]g.  L  480. — Dukbtek. 

b  WhOe  each  peemHear  Pawer/or^ffces  his  iMAletf  ttoL 
Virga«.«n."ii.  351. 

Ezoesaere  onuiet,  adytis  ariaqiie  reUctis, 
W. 


«  Heaven's  queen  and  wkotker  loth. 
She  WW  ctUed  **  regina  coeli "  and  "  mater  Deum."     See  Selden. — Nbwtoii. 

A  ^nd  smOen  Moloch,  JUd,  &e. 

This  imagcrj,  hat  with  less  eflcct,  was  afterwards  transferred  into  the  '^Par.  Lost,** 
b.  i.  392  ;  where  these  dreadful  drcnmstances,  of  themselves  suflSdently  striking  to  the  isoa- 
gination,  are  only  related  :  in  our  Ode,  they  are  endued  with  life  and  action,  they  are  put 
in  motion  before  our  eyes,  and  made  subservient  to  a  new  purpose  of  the  poet  by  the 
superinduction  of  a  poetical  fiction,  to  which  they  give  occasion.  Milton,  like  a  true  poet, 
in  describing  the  Syrian  superstitions,  selects  such  as  were  most  susceptible  of  poetkal 
enlargement ;  and  which*  from  the  wildness  of  their  ceremonies,  were  most  intrrestuo^  to  the 
&ncy,— -T.  WAaroM. 

•  In  disnuU  dance  abeui  tkejkmaee  Mm#, 

So  in  '*  Macbeth,**  as  Mr.  Steerens  has  obaenred  to  me : 

And  round  abont  the  ealdrom  sing .^T.  Wakxdh. 

'  And  the  dog  Anubis. 
Viiga,«.flEn.-riii.  698. 

Omnlgenumqoe  Oaom  monstra,  et  latrator  AnubiSb->Toi»o. 
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Trampling  the  unshower  d  grass  >  with  lowings  loud :     '  "' 

Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

Nooght  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud : 
In  vain  with  timbrel'd  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipt  ark.  "^ 

He  feels  from  Juda's  land 
The  dreaded  Infant's  hand  ; 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn  : 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide ;  ^^ 

Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine  : 
Our  Babe,  to  show  his  Godliead  true, 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  controul  the  damned  crew. 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 

Curtain  d  with  cloudy  red,  "• 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave\ 
The  flocking  shadows  pale  * 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail ; 

Each  fetter  d  ghost  slips  to  his  sereral  grave  ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  fayes 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon-loved  maze^. 

But  see,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest  : 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending : 
Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fix'd  her  polish'd  car. 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending  ^  : 

f  Trampling  the  unsh<noer*d  ffrati. 
Then  being  no  nin  in  Egypt,  but  the  country  made  fruitful  with  the  overflowings  of  the 
Nile. — ^RicRARosov. 

>  PilUnat  hig  chin  upon  an  orient  wave. 
The  words  **  pillows  "  and   **  chin  "  throw  an  air  of  burlesque  and  fiuniliarity  over  a 
comparison  most  ezquiutely  conceived  and  adapted. — T.  Wartoh. 

I  Tkejtocking  thadowt  pale,  Ao. 
Mr.  Bowie  directs  us  to  the  "  Midsum.  Night^s  Dr.''  a.  iii.  s.  ult. 

And  yonder  shines  Anxnra's  harbinger ; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there, 
Troop  home  to  churchyards :  damned  spirits  all. 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial. 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  ars  gone.— T.  Warton. 

i  And  the  pettow-ekir  ted /apes 
Fly  after  the  night'rteedt,  leaving  their  moon-loved  maze. 

It  is  a  very  poetical  mode  of  expressing  the  departure  of  the  fairies  at  the  approach  of 

morning,  to  say  that  they  "  fly  after  the  steeds  of  Night." — T.  Wartoh, 

k  With  handmaid  lamp  attending. 
Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  in  the  Gospel. — Duvstkii. 
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And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bnght-haraesa'd  angels  *  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

1  Rrightrhartuis'd  angeU, 
Brigbt-anned.     So,  in  Exod.  xiii.  18  :    "  The  children  of  IizmI  went  up  hanieMed  oot 
of  the  land  of  Egypt," — NEfrroN. 

A  groat  critic,  in  speaking  of  Milton's  smaller  poems,  passes  over  this  Ode  in  sflcser, 
and  observes,  **  All  that  short  compositions  can  commonly  attain  is  neatness  and  ckfaace.* 
Bat  Odes  are  short  compositions,  and  they  can  often  attain  sublimity,  «ha^  b  ewn  a 
characteristic  of  that  species  of  poetry.  We  have  the  proof  before  us.  He  adds,  ^  Miltoa 
never  learned  the  art  of  doing  little  things  with  grace.**  If  by  ^  little  things  **  we  aretotmdcr^ 
stand  short  poems,  Milton  had  the  art  of  giving  Uiem  another  sort  of  cxoellcnce. — T.  Waatosi. 

Here  Warton  does  justice  to  this  sublime  Hymn.  In  this  pieeo  are  all  the  ronstitiicnt>  of 
poetryi  including  high  and  solemn  invention  :  the  imagery  is  also  poetical ;  the  metrical 
combination  of  Uie  words  rises  like  the  gathering  force  of  a  flood,  or  rather  of  the  esiecring 
winds.  Milton  had  already  learned  to  amalgamate  his  ideal  riches,  tad  cast  tbem  in  a 
mould  of  his  own« 
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This  Ode,  or  rather  Elegy,  is  nnaccountably  inferior  to  the  preceding  Hymn,  and  un- 
worthy of  Milton  :  indeed,  the  poet,  by  leaving  it  unfinished,  and  by  his  note  at  the 
end,  seems  himself  to  have  thought  so  :  one  wonders,  ihoreforo,  tint,  with  such  aa 
impression  on  his  own  part,  ho  printed  it.  The  language  is  of  an  humbler  ca»t,  vid 
more  like  the  common  poets*  of  his  day. 


I. 


Erbwbile  of  musick,  and  ethereal  mirth  % 
Wherewith  the  stage  of  air  and  earth  did  ring, 
And  joyous  news  of  heavenly  Infiint*B  birth, 
My  Muse  with  angels  did  divide  to  sing  ^ ; 
But  headlong  joy  is  ever  on  the  wing  " ; 

In  wintry  solstice,  like  the  shorten'd  light, 
Soon  swallow'd  up  in  dark  and  long  out-living  night. 

For  now  to  sorrow  must  I  tune  my  song, 
And  set  my  harp  to  notes  of  saddest  woe. 
Which  on  our  dearest  Lord  did  seize  ere  long, 
Dangers,  and  snares,  and  wrongs,  and  worse  than  so. 
Which  he  for  us  did  freely  undeigo : 

•  ErewhiU  (ifmuiiek,  and  ethereal  niriM, 
Hence  we  may  conjecture  that  this  Ode  was  probably  conipoted  soon  after  that  on  tiir 
Nativity :  and  this  perhaps  was  a  college  exercise  at  Easter,  as  the  last  was  at  Christmft».^ 
T.  Warton. 

^  Jlfjr  muie  with  angels  did  divide  to  ring. 
See  Spenser,  «  Facr.  Qu."  iii.  i.  40  :— 

And  all  tbe  while  sweet  mualcke  did  divide 
Her  looser  notes  with  Lydian  harmony. 

As  Horace, "  Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides."  Od.  i.  xv.  15.— T.  Waston. 

6  But  headlong  Jiff  it  ever  an  the  wing. 
An  elegant  and  expressive  line.->T.  Waatom. 
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Most  perfect  Hero  \  tried  in  heaviest  plight 
Of  labouiB  huge  and  hard,  too  hard  for  human  wight ! 

He,  sovran  Priest,  stooping  his  regal  head,  " 

That  dropt  with  odorous  oil  down  his  fair  eyes, 
Poor  fleshly  tahemade  entered, 
His  starry  front  low-rooft  beneath  the  skies : 
O,  what  a  mask  was  there,  what  a  disguise ! 
•  Yet  more ;  the  stroke  of  death  he  must  abide ;  '^ 

Then  lies  him  meekly  down  fast  by  his  brethren's  side. 

These  latest  scenes  confine  my  roving  verse ; 
To  this  horizon  is  mv  Phoebus  bound : 
His  godlike  acts,  and  his  temptations  fierce, 
And  former  sufiferings,  other  where  are  found ; 
Loud  o'er  the  rest  Cremona's  trump*  doth  sound : 

Me  softer  airs  befit,  and  softer  strings 
Of  lute,  or  viol  still,  more  apt  for  mournful  things. 
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Befriend  me.  Night,  best  patroness  of  grief ; 

Over  the  pole  thy  thickest  mantle  throw. 

And  work  my  flattered  fimcy  to  belief. 

That  heaven  and  earth  are  colour'd  with  my  woe ; 

My  sorrows  are  too  dark  for  day  to  know : 

The  leaves  should  all  be  black  whereon  I  write ; 
And  letters',  where  my  tears  have  wash'd,  a  wanmsh  white. 


so 
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See,  see  the  chariot,  and  those  rushing  wheels, 
I  That  whirl'd  the  prophet  up  at  Chebar  flood ; 

i  My  spirit  some  transporting  cherub  feels, 

I  To  bear  me  where  the  towers  of  Salem  stood, 

Once  glorious  towers,  now  sunk  in  guiltless  blood :  ^ 

There  doth  my  soul  in  holy  vision  sit. 

In  pensive  trance,  and  anguish,  and  ecstatic  fit. 

Mine  eye  hath  found  that  sad  sepulcral  rock 

That  was  the  casket  of  Heaven  s  richest  store ; 

And  here,  though  grief  my  feeble  hands  up  lock,  ** 

Yet  on  the  soften'd  quarry  would  I  score 

My  plaining  verse  as  lively  as  before ; 

'  Moit  perfecl  Hero, 
FVom  H«b.  fi.  10.   ''  The  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  iufferingi."~ToDD. 

«  Loud  o*er  the  rut  Cremcna*i  trump. 
Our  poet  Menu  here  to  be  of  opinion,  that  Vida^s  '*  Christiad  "  was  the  finest  Latin  poem 
on  a  religious  sabject.^Jo8.  Waaton. 

'  TKe  leavti  thould  all  be  black  whereon  J  writer 
And  lettert,  ftc. 
Conceits  were  now  confined  not  to  words  only.     Mr.  Steevens  has  a  volume  of  Elegies, 
in  which  the  paper  is  hlack,  and  the  letters  white ;  that  is,  in  all  the  title-pages  :  every 
intermediate  lesf  is  also  black.   What  a  sudden  change  from  this  childish  idea,  to  the  noble 
apoatropbe,  the  sublime  rapture  and  imagination,  of  the  next  itanxa  1 — T.  Wartom. 

^j' 1 
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IT  KB  10  A  v4S!uiiie'  m  ^ae  gHKmCKDB  viU' 
Tbe  leuie  3e3C3i]«jixz*iti«ni  <if  znv«  aai  spcoig^ 
W  luiii  sou  'miHiSDin.  iH  t^ebr  cdioes  w»tT.I  *  j 
Inii  L    i»r  »raef  is  eaal^  benflieti ) 

^Cnic  -runic  'iifi  zm^cruia.  of  slt  «>cm^a  load 
TT.ui  x^  A  3Ba  if  aunxniefs  «}a  acme  jutguat  dood. 
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^  ^4vp*>'i^  «sunril  -unpie?.  -vmex.  'ari'a.  :ae  "w  yt'^^H»r-ig  T"-ij^  ayraed  ibe  itissa  m 
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Tts  MlnuT*  P  Hms  'whhA  fiilow  kip  sot  of  miIEm  irwt  ka^tk  «r  iifwtoaee  to 

lemoa^i  Tr  -nsscriy  &  spparaft;  stcnttiiKCaja  6}  cadi. 

Tit*  '*'  •rir'riimc'.iaua  "  ii»  b«£iaer  :3iauL  uie  "^  PaeHoa,**  aai  ham  tw  or  doee  MU- 

Fie  -^  Ele*:^  m  the  I^&di  gf  a  fiur  fn^tt  "*  is  fsai^ed  Vj  WutOBu  and  we3 
efnir9c&'r*i«***i  n  '^j&  asc  nuoe  apoa  ^  :  but  k  has  ■»««  «£  tOKar^  and 
iiaev  *i)aa  it -v^tirrif.  viii  s  auc  a  'fHKni  fi&Tcariise. 

rSe  OtXfc!^  JT  EL=ier  fiagmfnt.  **>  Lii  Tsnie,"  da»K  wnh  diree  noble  aad 
'iaeSk 

Ibe  **  <Nie  ic  a  Suienm  Mustek  '^  k  a  alis?Tt  preisle  to  the  ttram  of  Genio»  vH4i 
pfiiiuixd  *"  Facumie  Loa^c^  Warwa  saj^.  tiiat  peritaps  tkeie  are  no  finer  fines  m 
iLic^ii  liuka  aoe  oio^  paoEOaE^  whica  he  cxtt&.  I  bobi  sot  tkat  tiw  m  |po>Bg  a  Imie 
cuo  i&r.  Ibac  ^ey  ar«  wry  lilies  I  admit  ;  Vsi  the  saboBK  pfcifcsopliTy  to  vhidi 
ke  ;&lI'iiiH«  as  tfaeir  procurvpe.  most  not  be  pox  in  eoaqpanson  vidi  dfee  JowntiTTis  of 
•^  For^ii^^e  Lct^t.''  Su  ^  zliey  are  exeeedis^r  eanoas,  that  dfeer  chov  bow 
ear>  ^e  pcec  bad  cv^osCraeceti  in  his  «>«nt  mriai  the 
and  huw  men  aod  risonNss  hi»  styie 

Their  lead  apiifbiil  aapti 
Aad  t!w  dicraiuck  hiMt.  im.  the 
T^nadi  ciuar  imuaafcii  bacps  of  gviiAaB 

The  *  Epitaph  on  the  Marehiiinfww  of  Winchmter  ** 
I  (io  not  like  i&»  <^aaint  eooeellBy  nor  in  want  of  pKhoiL.     The  third  liaa, — 


is  eqnrrocallT  expreaoed.     It 
beir  to  ao  earL    See  T 


Chiehe,  in  Essex,  was  created  Viscount  Colchester,  19  James  I.,  with  a  collateral 
remainder  to  Sir  Thomas  Savage,  of  Rock-savage,  in  Cheshire,  who  had  married 
Elizabeth  Langhton  ;  and  at  length  coheir  of  the  said  Thomas  Lord  Darcie  ;  and 
in  the  second  Charies  I.  he  was  created  Earl  Rivers,  with  the  same  remainder. 
Thus  this  Sir  Thomas  Savage  was  called  Viscount  Colchester,  and  was  heir  to 
an  earldom  ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  to  it,  for  he  died  in  1635,  before  his  father-in- 
law,  who  survived  till  1639,  when  his  son.  Sir  John  Savage,  second  baronet,  Tthe 
brother  of  the  marchioness)  became  second  Earl  Rivers,  and  died  1654.  He  nad 
three  sons,  and  five  daughters :  Jane,  the  second  daughter,  married,  first,  George 
Bnrdgea,  sixth  Lord  Chandos  ;  secondly.  Sir  William  Sedley  ;  thirdly,  George  Pitt, 
of  Strathfield-say,  in  Hampshire  ;  and  having  obtained  Sudely  castle  from  her  first 
husband,  left  it  to  this  third  husband,  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Marchioness  of  Winchester 
was  mother  of  Charles  Powlett,  first  Duke  of  Bolton,  whose  daughter  Lady  Jane 
married  John  Egerton,  third  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  from  whom  all  the  subsequent 
peers  of  that  title  descended.  Thomas  Savage,  third  Earl  Rivers,  dying  1 694,  was 
succeeded^by  his  son  Richard,  fourth  earl,  who  died  without  issue-male,  1712.*  He 
was  soooeeded  by  his  cousin,  John,  son  of  Richard  Savage,  third  son  of  the  second 
earl.  The  title  became  extinct  in  1728.  I  take  the  date  of  this  Epitaph  to  have 
been  163 19  for  a  reason  given  by  me  in  ''The  Topographer,"  1789,  vol.  i.  which 
Todd  has  referred  to. 

The  **  Song  on  May  Morning  "  is  in  the  tone  of  the  beautifully  descriptive  pas- 
aageB  in  "  Comus.*' 

The  ^  Verses  at  a  Vacation  Exercise  in  the  College,"  are  full  of  ingenuity  and 
imageiy,  and  have  several  fine  passages ;  but,  though  they  blame  **  new-fangled 
toys  '*  with  a  noble  disdain,  they  are  themselves  in  many  parts  too  fantastic. 

As  to  the  "  Epitaph  on  Shakspeare,"  Hurd  despises  it  too  much.  It  is  true,  tliat 
it  is  neither  equal  to  the  grand  cast  of  Milton's  poems,  nor  worthy  of  the  subject  ; 
bat  still  it  would  honour  most  poets,  except  the  last  four  lines,  which  are  a  poor 
conceit. 

The  two  strange^  Epitaphs  on  Hobsou  the  Carrier,"  are  unworthy  of  the  author. 

The  rough  lines  on  tne  **  New  Forcers  of  Conscience  **  are  interesting  on  account 
of  the  historical  notes  of  Warton,  to  which  they  have  given  occasion. 

The  ^  Translations  **  are  scarcely  worth  notice,  except  the  Ode  of  Horace,  which 
has  a  plain  and  native  vigour. 

Of  Uie  «  Psalms"  I  have  said  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  poet's  Life. 


^^«M^l^^lM^h^»^^»^i^^^'«^^ 


UPON  THE  CUICUMCISION. 


Yb  flamiBg  powers,  and  winged  warriours  bright, 

That  erst  with  musick,  and  triumphant  song, 

First  heard  by  happy  watchful  shepherds'  ear, 

So  sweetly  sung  your  joy  the  clouds  along 

Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night ;  ^ 

Now  mourn ;  and,  if  sad  share  with  us  to  bear 

Your  fiery  essence  can  distil  no  tear, 

Bum  in  your  sighs  %  and  borrow 

Seas  wept  from  our  deep  sorrow : 

*  Richard  8sTage,the  poet,  was,  or  claimed  to  be,  bU  natural  son,  by  the  Countess  of  Maccles- 
fleld. 

>  Tour  jury  essence  can  distil  no  tear, 
Bum  in  your  sighs. 
Milton  is  puzzled  how  to  reconcile  the  transcendent  essence  of  angels  with  the  infirmities 
of  men.  In  "  Paradise  Lost/'  having  made  the  angel  Gabriel  share  in  a  repast  of  fruit  with 
Adam,  he  finds  himself  under  a  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  an  obvious  objection,  that  material 
food  does  not  belong  to  intellectual  or  ethereal  substances  :  and  to  avoid  certain  circum- 
stances,  humiliating  and  disgraceful  to  the  dignity  of  the  angelic  nature,  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  eoncoction  and  digestion,  he  forms  a  now  theory  of  transpirationi  suggested  by 
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Of  long-unoonpled  bed  and  childless  eld, 
Whichy  'mongrt  the  wanton  gods,  a  foul  reproach  was  held. 

So,  mounting  np  in  icy-pearled  car,  '^ 

Thzoogh  middle  empire  of  the  freezing  air 
He  wandei^d  long,  till  thee  he  spied  from  fiir ; 
There  ended  was  his  quest,  there  ceased  his  care. 
Down  he  descended  from  his  snow-soft  chair ; 

Bat,  all  nnwares,  with  his  cold-kind  embrace  '" 

Unhoused  thy  viigin  soul  from  her  fidr  hiding-place. 

Yet  art  thou  not  inglorious  in  thy  &te ; 

For  so  Apollo,  with  unweeting  hand. 

Whilom  did  slay  his  dearly-loved  mate. 

Young  Hyacinth ',  bom  on  Eurotas'  strand,  '^ 

Young  Hyacinth,  the  pride  of  Spartan  land ; 

But  then  transformed  him  to  a  purple  flower : 
Alack,  that  so  to  change  the  Winter  had  no  power ! 

il  Yet  can  I  not  persuade  me  thou  art  dead, 

'  Or  that  thy  corse  corrupts  in  earth's  dark  womb,  ^* 

Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  wormy  bed. 

Hid  from  the  world  in  alow-delved  tomb. 

Could  Heaven  for  pity  thee  so  strictly  doom  ? 
O,  no !  for  something  in  thy  face  did  shine 
|i  Above  mortality,  that  show'd  thou  wast  divine.  ^^ 

Resolve  me  then,  O  soul  most  surely  blest, 
>  (If  so  it  be  that  thou  these  plaints  dost  hear) 

Tell  me,  bright  spirit,  where'er  thou  hoverest ; 
Whether  above  that  high  first-moving  sphere. 
Or  in  the  Elysian  fields,  (if  such  there  were') 
O,  say  me  true,  if  thou  wert  mortal  wight, 
And  why  from  us  so  quickly  thou  didst  take  thy  flight  ? 

Wert  thou  some  star,  which  from  the  ruin  d  roof 
Of  ahaked  Olympus  by  mischance  didst  £gJ1  ; 

'  Vor  10  Apollo,  with  unweeting  hand. 
Whilom  did  staff  hit  dearly-loved  maU, 
Young  Hffaeinth, 
From  tfaeie  lines  one  would  suspect,  although  it  does  not  immediately  follow,  that  a  boy 
the  subject  of  the  Ode :  but  in  the  last  stanza  the  poet  says  expressly  : — 

Then  thou,  the  mother  of  so  sweet  a  child. 
Her  false-imagined  loss  oease  to  lament. 

Yet,  in  the  eighth  stanza  the  person  lamented  is  alternately  supposed  to  have  been  sent 
down  to  earth  in  the  shi^  of  two  divinities,  one  of  whom  is  styled  a  ^  just  maid,*^  and  the 
other  a  ^  sweet-smiling  youth.**  But  the  child  was  certainly  a  niece,  a  daughter  of  Milton's 
sister  Philips,  and  probably  her  first  child.— T.  Waktok. 

r  Xfeudi  there  wore. 
He  should  have  said  "  are,"  if  the  rhyme  had  permitted. — Huno. 
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Which  caiefdl  Jove  in  Nature's  true  behoof  ^ 

Took  up,  and  in  fit  place  did  reinstall  ? 
Or  did  of  late  Earth's  sons  besi^  the  wall 

Of  sheeny  Heaven,  and  thon  some  goddess  fled. 
Amongst  as  here  below  to  hide  thy  nectar'd  head  ? 

Or  wert  thou  that  jast  maid,  who  onoe  before 

Forsook  the  hated  earth,  O,  tell  me  sooth. 

And  earnest  again  to  visit  us  once  more  ? 

Or  wert  thou  that  sweet-smiling  youth  ? 

Or  that  crown'd  matron  sage,  white-robed  Truth  ? 

Or  any  other  of  that  heavenly  brood. 
Let  down  in  cloudy  throne  to  do  the  world  some  good  ? 

Or  wert  thou  of  the  golden>winged  host, 

Who,  having  clad  thyself  in  human  weed, 

To  earth  from  thy  prefixed  seat  didst  post, 

And  after  short  abode  fly  back  with  speed,  ^ 

As  if  to  show  what  creatures  heaven  doth  breed ; 

Thereby  to  set  the  hearts  of  men  on  fire 
To  scorn  the  sordid  world,  and  unto  heaven  aspire  ? 

Bat,  O  !  why  didst  thdu  not  stay  here  below 

To  bless  us  with  thy  Heaven-loved  innocence,  " 

To  slake  his  wrath  whom  sin  hath  made  our  foe. 

To  turn  swift-rushing  black  Perdition  hence. 

Or  drive  away  the  slaughtering  Pestilence'*, 

To  stand  'twixt  us  and  our  deserved  smart  ? 
But  thou  canst  best  perform  that  office  where  thou  art.  ^' 

Then  thou,  the  mother  of  so  sweet  a  child, 

Her  false-imagined  loss  cease  to  lament. 

And  wisely  learn  to  curb  thy  sorrows  wild : 

Think  what  a  present  thou  to  God  hast  sent, 

And  render  him  with  patience  what  he  lent.  '* 

This,  if  thou  do,  he  will  an  ofispring  give, 
That,  till  the  world  s  last  end  shall  make  thy  name  to  live« 

^  To  turn  ttoi/t-ruthing  black  Perdition  henee. 
Or  drive  awaff  tJu  tlaugktering  PeitiUnct. 

Among  the  blessings,  which  the  "  heaven-loved  **  innocence  of  this  diild  might  hsi« 
imparted,  by  remaining  upon  earth,  the  application  to  present  circnmstances,  the  iiippoati<A 
that  she  might  have  averted  the  pestilence  now  raging  in  the  kingdom,  it  happily  and  bean* 
tifally  conceived.  On  the  whole,  from  a  boy  of  seventeen,  this  Ode  is  an  cztrsordtatiy 
effort  of  fancy,  expression,  and  versification :  even  in  the  conceits,  which  axe  masr,  w 
perceive  strong  and  peculiar  marks  of  genius.  I  think  Milton  has  hero  giton  a  very  ie> 
markable  specimen  of  his  ability  to  succeed  in  the  Spenserian  stanza.  He  moves  witk 
great  ease  and  address  amidst  the  embarrassment  of  a  frequent  retuxn  of  riayoe.'' 
T.  Wakton. 


ON  TIME^ 

Flt,  enyious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  race ; 
Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  hoon, 
Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace ; 
And  glut  thyself  with  what  thy  womb  deyours, 
Which  is  no  more  than  what  is  ialse  and  vain,  ^ 

And  merely  mortal  dross; 
So  little  is  our  loss, 
So  little  is  thy  gain ! 

For  whenas  eadi  thing  bad  thou  hast  entomb'd, 
And  last  of  all  thy  greedy  self  consumed,  ^® 

Then  long  Eternity  shall  greet  our  bliss 
With  an  individual^  kiss ; 
And  Joy  shall  overtake  us  as  a  flood ; 
When  every  thing  that  is  sincerely  good 

And  perfectly  divine,  " 

With  Truth,  and  Peace,  and  Love,  shall  ever  shine 
I  About  the  supreme  throne 

Of  him,  to  whose  happy-making  sight  alone 

When  once  our  heavenly-guided  soul  shall  climb ; 

Then,  all  this  earthy  grossness  quit,  ^<* 

Attired  with  stars,  we  shall  for  ever  sit, 

Triumphing  over  Death^  and  Chance,  and  thee,  O  Time**. 


^^i^s^^^^^^F^^r^^0^^% 


AT  A  SOLEMN  MUSICK. 


Blest  pair  of  Sirens,  pledges  of  Heaven  s  joy ; 

Sphere-bom  harmonious  sisters.  Voice  and  Verse ; 

Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  mix'd  power  employ 

Dead  things  with  imbreathed  sense  able  to  pierce ; 

And  to  our  high-raised  phantasy  present  ' 

That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent  \ 

'  In  Hilton's  manaacript,  written  with  his  own  hand,  fol.  8,  the  title  is,  *^  On  Time.  To 
be  set  on  a  clock-case." — T.  Warton. 

J  Individual. 
Eternal,  inaepaiable.     As  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iv.  485,  b.  t.  610 — T.  Warton. 

^  Milton  could  not  help  applying  the  most  solemn  and  mysterious  truths  of  religion  on 
all  subjects  and  occasions.  He  has  here  introduced  the  beatific  vision,  and  the  investiture 
of  tbe  soul  with  a  robe  of  stars,  into  an  inscription  on  a  clock-case.  Perhaps  something 
more  moral y  more  plain  and  intelligible,  would  have  been  more  proper.  John  Bunyan,  if 
capable  of  rhyming,  would  have  written  such  an  inscription  for  a  clock-case.  The  latter 
put  of  these  lines  may  be  thought  wonderfully  sublime ;  but  it  is  in  the  cant  of  the  times. 
Tbe  poet  should  be  distinguished  from  the  enUiusiasL — T.  Warton. 

Yet  still,  I  think,  Milton  is  here  no  enthusiast :  the  triumph,  which  he  mentions,  will 
certunlj  be  the  triumph  of  every  sincere  Christian. — Toon. 

1  That  undisturbed  iong  afputt  concent,  ftc. 
The  "  undisturbed  soog  of  pure  concent  ^^  is  the  diapason  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  to 
which,  in  Plato's  system,  God  himself  listens. — T.  Warton. 


Her  high  birth,  and  her  graces  sweet, 

Quickly  found  a  lover  meet® ; 

The  yixgin  quire  for  her  request 

The  god  that  sits  at  marriage  feast : 

He  at  their  invoking  came, 

But  with  a  scarce  well-lighted  flame  >^ ;  *o 

And  in  his  garland,  as  he  stood, 

Te  might  discern  a  cypress  bud  <i. 

Once  had  the  early  matrons  run 
I  To  greet  her  of  a  lovely  son ; 

And  now  with  second  hope  she  goes,  *^ 

^^  And  calls  Lucina  to  her  throes : 

I  But,  whether  by  mischance  or  blame, 

Atropos  for  Lucina  came ; 
j  And  with  remorseless  cruelty 

I  Spoil'd  at  once  both  fruit  and  tree :  *® 

The  hapless  babe,  before  his  birth. 

Had  burial,  yet  not  laid  in  earth ; 

And  the  languish'd  mother^s  womb 
'  Waa  not  long  a  living  tomb. 

So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip,  '' 

Saved  with  care  from  winter  s  nip, 

The  pride  of  her  carnation  trun, 

Pluck'd  up  by  some  unheedy  swain, 

Who  only  thought  to  crop  the  flower 

New  shot  up  from  vernal  shower;  *^ 

But  the  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 

Sideways,  as  on  a  dying  bed ; 

And  those  pearls  of  dew  she  wears 

Prove  to  be  presaging  tears, 

Which  the  sad  mom  had  let  fall  ** 

On  her  hastening  funeral. 

o  Her  high  Mrtk,  and  her  grace$  ttteet, 
QuiOd^  found  a  kwer  wueL 
Sbe  wu  the  wife  of  John,  Marquis  of  Winchetfer,  a  conspicuous  loyalist  in  the  reign  of 
kixig  Charles  I.  whose  magnificent  house  or  castie  of  Basing  in  Hampshire  withstood  an 
ohatinafte  siege  of  two  years  i^nst  the  rebels,  and  when  taken  was  levelled  to  the  ground, 
beeanse  in  every  window  was  flourished  AymeM  LoyauU,  He  died  in  1674,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Englefield  in  Berkshire ;  where,  on  his  monument,  is  an  admirable 
epitaph  in  English  verse  written  by  Dryden,  which  I  have  often  seen.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  both  husband  and  wife  should  have  seyerally  received  the  honour  of  an  ej^taph  from 
two  such  poets  as  Milton  and  Dryden. — T.  Waktoh. 

f  Heat  their  invcMnff  eawu. 
But  with  a  eearce  fMU-lightedJtame, 
\.        Almost  literally  from  his  fityourite  poet  Ovid,  **  Metam."  x.  4.  of  Hymen  : 

I  Adfkilt  ille  quidem :  sed  nee  aolennla  verba, 

■■  Neo  betos  vultns,  nee  felix  attuUt  omen : 

Fax  quoque  quam  tennit,  lacrymoso  strldnla  ftmio, 
|;  Usque  fuit,  nuUuaque  invenit  motibus  Ignee.— T.  Wamon. 

4  Ye  might  dieeem  a  eypreu  bud. 
i;         An  emblem  of  a  funeral ;  and  it  is  called  in  ViiigU  «  feralis,"  Mvt.  vi.  216,  and  in 
V     Horace  **  funebris,**  ^>od.  v.  18,  and  in  Spenser  **  the  cypress  funeral,''  Faer.  Qu.  i.  i.  8. 
'     — Nbwton. 
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Gentle  lady,  may  thy  graTe 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have ; 
After  this  thy  travel  sore  ^ 

Sweet  rest  seize  thee  eyennore,  * 

That,  to  give  the  world  increase, 
Shorten'd  hast  thy  own  life's  lease. 
Here,  hesides  the  sorrowing 
That  thy  nohle  house  doth  hring, 

Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan  '* 

Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon ; 
And  some  flowers,  and  some  bays, 
For  thy  herse,  to  strow  the  way% 
Sent  thee  from  the  banks  of  Came  % 

Devoted  to  thy  virtuous  name ;  ** 

Whilst  thou,  bright  saint,  high  sitt'st  in  glory. 
Next  her,  much  like  to  thee  in  story. 
That  &ir  Syrian  shepherdess'. 
Who,  after  years  of  barrenness, 

The  hlghly-&vour'd  Joseph  bore  •-' 

To  him  that  served  for  her  before ; 
And  at  her  next  birth,  much  like  thee, 
Through  pangs  fled  to  felicity*. 
Far  within  the  bosom  bright 

Of  blazing  Miyesty  and  Light :  ?• 

There  with  thee,  new  welcome  saint. 
Like  fortunes  may  her  soul  aoquaint, 
With  thee  there  dad  in  radiant  sheen. 
No  marchioness,  but  now  a  queen. 

T  Stnt  thee  from  the  hankt  iifCame, 
I  haye  been  told  that  there  wu  a  Cambridge  collection  of  Tenet  on  her  death,  amoi^ 
which  Milton's  elegiac  ode  first  appeared :  but  1  have  never  seen  it,  and  I  imtlier  think  this 
was  not  the  case  :  at  least,  we  are  sure  that  Milton  was  now  a  student  at  Caabridge.  Our 
marchioness  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Viscount  Savage,  of  Rocksayage  in  Cheahiit; 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  her  family  was  well  acquainted  with  the  family  of  Lord 
Bridgewater,  belonging  to  the  same  county,  for  whom  Milton  wrote  the  Mask  of  **  Comas.'* 
It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  Milton  wrote  this  elegy,  another  poetical  fiiTour,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Egerton  family.  The  accomplished  lady,  here  cele- 
brated, died  in  child-bed  of  a  second  son  in  her  twenty.thinl  year,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Charles,  the  first  Duke  of  Bolton. — T.  Warton. 

>  That  fair  Sjnrian  thephtnUts, 
Rachel.     See  Gen.  xxix.  9.  xxxv.  18. — T.  Waktov. 

«  Through  panfft  fed  tcfaieiip. 

We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  beauty  of  this  line  :  I  wish  it  had  dosed  the  poem; 

which  it  would  have  done  with  singular  eflect.  What  follows  serves  only  to  weaken  it ;  sod 

the  last  verse  is  an  eminent  instance  of  the  bathos,  where  the  "saint  clad  in  radiaoi  abecn  " 

sinks  into  a  marchioness  and  a  queen  :  but  Milton  seldom  doses  his  Uttlc  poems  well.— 

DOMBTXa. 

.  Pf"!r\!  !  fl^^^i  ▼ein  of  lyric  sweetness  and  ease  in  Milton's  use  of  this  metre,  whJdb 
u  that  of  L  Allegro"  and  « II  Penscroso : "  he  has  used  it  with  equal  success  in  Comus'i 
festive  song,  and  the  last  speech  of  the  Spirit,  in  «  Comus,"  93. 922.  From  these  spoctmeDs 
we  may  justly  wish  that  he  had  used  it  more  frequently.  Perhaps  in  Comus'  sonTit  hm  a 
peculiar  propriety  :  it  has  certainly  a  happy  effect— T.  Waetoh 
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SONG  ON  BlAY  MORNING. 


Now  the  bright  morning-Btar,  day's  harbmger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire  ^ 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing ; 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing ! 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.  ^^ 

Thii  beatttiful  Uttlo  song  presents  an  eminent  proof  of  Milton*8  attention  to  the  efilect  of 
metre,  in  that  admirable  change  of  numbers,  with  which  he  describes  the  appearance  of  the 
Maj  Morning,  and  salutes  her  after  she  has  appeared  ;  as  different  as  the  subject  is,  and 
produced  by  the  transition  firom  iambics  to  trochaics.  So  in  "  L* Allegro/'  he  banishes 
Melancholy  in  iambics,  but  invites  Eaphrosyne  and  her  attendants  in  trochaics.  ^Todd. 


MISCELLANIES. 


ANNO  iEIATIS  XIX. 

At  a  vacation  Elxercise^  in  the  College,  part  Latin,  part  English.      The  Latin 
speeches  ended,  the  English  thus  began  .* — 

HAiit,  native  Language,  that  by  sinews  weak 

Didst  more  my  first  endeavouring  tongue  to  speak ; 

And  madest  imperfect  words  .with  childish  trips. 

Half  unpronounced,  slide  through  my  infant  lips ; 

Driving  dumb  Silence  from  the  portal  door,  * 

Where  he  had  mutely  sat  two  years  before ! 

Here  I  salute  thee,  and  thy  pardon  ask. 

That  now  I  use  thee  in  my  latter  task : 

Small  loss  it  is  that  thence  can  come  unto  thee ; 

I  know  my  tongue  but  little  grace  can  do  thee : 

Thou  need'st  not  be  ambitious  to  be  first ; 

Believe  me,  I  have  thither  pack'd  the  worst : 

And  if  it  happen  as  I  did  forecast. 

The  daintiest  dishes  shall  be  served  up  last. 

I  pray  thee,  then,  deny  me  not  thy  aid 

For  this  same  small  neglect  that  I  have  made : 

But  haste  thee  straight  to  do  me  once  a  pleasure. 

And  from  thy  wardrobe  bring  thy  chiefest  treasure ; 

■  Written  in  1627 :  it  is  hard  to  Bay  why  these  poems  did  not  first  ^>pear  in  edition 
1645.     They  were  first  added,  but  misplaced,  in  edition  1673. — T.  Warton. 
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» 


Not  those  new-fim^ed  toys,  and  trimming  sligfat^ 

Which  takes  our  late  (antasticks  with  delist  ^ ; 

Bat  coll  those  ridiest  robes,  and  gayest  attiie. 

Which  deepest  spirits  and  dioioest  wits  deaiie. 

I  hare  some  naked  thoogfats  that  xove  about, 

Andjoudly  knock  to  have  thdr  passage  ont ; 

And,  weaiy  of  their  place,  do  only  stay. 

Till  then  hast  deck'd  them  in  thy  best  anay ; 

That  so  they  may,  without  snspect  or  fean, 

Fly  swiftly  to  this  fiiir  assembly's  ears : 

Yet  I  had  rather,  if  I  were  to  diuse, 

Thy  service  in  some  graver  sabject  use  % 

Sadi  as  may  make  thee  search  thy  cofiers  ronnd. 

Before  thou  clothe  my  fimcy  in  fit  eonnd : 

Such  where  the  deep  transported  mind  may  soar 

Above  the  wheeling  poles,  and  at  heaven's  door 

Look  in,  and  see  each  bUssful  deity, 

How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie. 

Listening  to  what  unshorn  Apollo  '  sings 

To  the  touch  of  golden  wires,  while  Hebe  brings 

Immortal  nectar  to  her  kingly  sire : 

Then  passing  through  the  spheres  of  watchful  fire  % 

And  misty  regions  of  wide  air  next  under, 

And  hills  of  snow,  and  lofts  of  piled  thunder, 

May  tell  at  length  how  green-eyed  Neptune '  raves, 

In  Heaven's  d^anoe  mustering  all  his  waves ; 


I 
I 
I 


b  Not  tkou  neMh/angled  tops,  and  trhmminfi  W^l, 
Which  takes  our  laU/antastidU  wUh  dOighL 

Peiliaps  he  here  alludes  to  Ulfs  **  Eophaesy"  a  book  full  of  affiscted  phneeologj,  viich 
pretended  to  reform  or  refine  the  English  language ;  and  whoee  effocts,  although  it  vai 
published  some  jeais  before,  still  remained.  The  ladies  and  the  courtiers  wen  all  iostraeted 
in  this  new  stjle :  and  it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  ignorance  or  nnpoliteness  not  to  under- 
stand Euphuism. — T.  Waeton. 

e  Tet  I  had  ratheTt  if  I  were  to  ehMtet 
Thjf  terHee  in  tome  graver  nUtfect  uee,  SeOk 

It  appears,  by  this  address  of  Milton  to  his  natiTe  Ungusge,  thatevenin  these  green  yean 
he  had  the  ambition  to  think  of  writing  an  epic  poem ;  and  it  is  worth  the  carious  reikr't 
attention  to  observe  how  much  the  **  Paradise  Lost"  corresponds  in  its  circumstances  to  the 
prophetic  wish  he  now  formed.— Thykr. 

Here  are  strong  indications  of  a  young  mind  anticipating  the  subject  of  the  ^  Parsdise 
Lost,**  if  we  substitute  christian  for  pagan  ideas.  He  was  now  deep  in  the  Gfeek  poeU.— 
T.  WAmTON. 

'  UnehomApoUo. 

An  epithet,  by  which  he  is  distinguished  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. — NicwToif. 

•  Waiehfiajlre. 

See  '*  Ode,  Chr.  Nativity,"  v.  21 :— •*  And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  eider 
bright,"— HcRD. 

Wehave«vigilllamma"  in  Ovid,  "  Trist."  iii.  v,  4  :  and  «  vigUee  iammas,"  «  Art. 
Am."  iii.  463.— T.  Warton. 

'  Oreen^eifed  Neptune. 
Viiga'*Georg."iv.  451.    Of  Proteus: 

Ardentes  ooulos  Intorsit  lumJne  glauoo.^T.  Wakson . 
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Then  sing  of  secret  things  that  came  to  pass  ^ 

When  heldam  Nature  in  her  ciadle  was ; 

And  last  of  kings,  and  qoeens,  and  heroes  old, 

Sach  as  the  wise  Demodocos  once  told  ■ 
I  In  solemn  songs  at  king  Alcinoos'  feast, 

While  sad  Ulysses'  soul,  and  all  the  rest,  ^ 

,  Are  held,  with  his  melodious  harmony, 

In  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity. 

But  fie,  my  wandering  Muse,  how  Uiou  dost  stray  ! 
I  Expectance  calls  thee  now  another  way : 

Thou  know'st  it  must  he  now  thy  only  bent  '* 

To  keep  in  compass  of  thy  predicament ; 

Then  quick  about  thy  purposed  business  come, 

That  to  the  next  I  may  resign  my  room. 

Then  Em  b  repme&ted  as  father  of  the  Predicamenta,  his  ten  Bona,  whereof  the  eldest 
stood  for  Suhstance  with  his  canons,  which  Ens,  thus  speaking,  exphuns : — 

Grood  luck  befriend  thee,  son  ^  ;  for,  at  thy  birth. 

The  fiiery  ladies  danced  upon  the  hearth  * ;  ^ 

Thy  drowsy  nurse  hath  sworn  she  did  them  spie 

Come  tripping  to  the  room  where  thou  didst  lie ; 

I  And,  sweetly  singing  round  about  thy  bed, 

Strow  all  their  blessings  on  thy  sleeping  head. 

j  She  heard  them  give  thee  tliis,  that  thou  shouldst  still  ** 

I  From  eyes  of  mortals  walk  invisible : 

\]  Yet  there  is  something  that  doth  force  my  fear ; 

i  For  once  it  was  my  dismal  hap  to  hear 

A  sibyl  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age. 

That  &r  events  full  wisely  could  presage,  '* 

And  in  time's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass 
Foresaw  what  future  days  should  bring  to  pass ; 
Your  son,  said  she,  nor  can  you  it  prevent^ 
Shall  subject  be  to  many  an  Accident  ^ : 


f  Buck  at  the  wUe  Demodoeut  onee  toUL 
He  now  little  thought  that  Homer^s  beautiful  couplet  of  the  &te  of  Demodocus  could, 
In  a  few  yean,  with  so  much  propriety  he  applied  to  himself.    He  was  but  too  conscious  of 
his  resemblance  to  some  other  Greek  bards  of  antiquity  when  he  wrote  the  "  Paradise  Lost.** 
See  K  iiL  33.  seq.-— T.  Waaton. 

k  Good  iu€k  ft</Heiid  tkee,  ton,  fta 
Hen  the  metaphysical  or  logical  Ens  is  introduced  as  a  person,  and  addressing  his  eldest 
son  Substance ;  aAcrwards  the  logical  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation,  are  personified,  and 
speak.  This  affectation  will  appear  more  excusable  in  Milton,  if  we  recollect  that  every 
thing,  in  the  masks  of  this  age,  appearrd  in  a  bodily  shape.  **  Airy  Nothing  **  had  not  only 
a  **  local  habitation  and  a  name,''  but  a  visible  figure^ — T.  Waaton. 

t  For,  at  1k9  birth, 
TkMfimrjf  ladiet  danced  upon  tht  hearth. 
This  is  the  first  and  last  time  that  the  system  of  the  fiuries  was  ever  introduced  to  illus- 
trate the  doctrine  of  Aristotle's  ten  categories.   It  may  be  remarked  that  they  both  were  in 
frshion,  and  both  exploded,  at  the  same  time.— T.  Wabtoh. 

i  Shatt  tv^fect  be  to  wump  an  AeeUUnt, 
A  pun  on  the  logical  Aocidens.— T.  Wahton. 
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O'er  all  his  brethxen  he  shall  reign  as  kmg  ^,  ^* 

Yet  every  one  shall  make  him  underling ; 

And  fhoBOy  that  caimot  live  from  him  asonder, 

Ungratefiilly  shall  strive  to  keep  him  under ' : 

In  worth  and  excellence  he  shall  outgo  them  ; 

Yety  being  above  them,  he  shall  be  below  them  ;  ** 

From  others  he  shall  stand  in  need  of  nothing  <", 

Yet  on  his  brothers  shall  depend  for  dothing  °  : 

To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  lus  hap  % 

And  Peace  shall  lull  him  in  her  flowery  lap  ; 

Yet  shall  he  live  in  strife,  and  at  his  door 

Devouring  War  shall  never  cease  to  roar ; 

Yea,  it  shall  be  his  natural  property 

To  harbour  those  that  are  at  enmity  p. 

What  power,  what  force,  what  mighty  spell,  if  not 

Your  learned  hands,  can  loose  this  Gordian  knot  ?  ^ 

The  next,  Quantitt  and  Qdalitt,  spake  in  pxose;  then  Ra.ATiOM  vtu  called  br 

hit  name. 

Rivers,  arise  ^ ;  whether  thou  be  the  son 

Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Oose,  or  gulphy  Dun, 

Or  Trent,  who,  like  some  Earth-bom  giant,  spreads 

His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads '^ ; 

Or  sullen  Mole,  that  runneth  underneath  ' ;  ** 

Or  Severn  swift,  guilty  of  maiden  s  death  ^ ; 

k  O'er  att  kit  brethren  he  shatt  rdgn  at  kimfi. 
The  Predicaments  are  his  brethren  ;  of  or  to  which  he  is  the  Subjcetnm,  although  fint 
in  exocllenoe  and  order. — ^T.  Warton. 

1  Unifrali/UUp  iMtM  etripe  to  keep  Mm  mmder. 
They  cannot  ejast,  but  as  inherent  in  Substance. — T.  Wartoic. 

■  From  oikert  he  ekatt  ttand  in  need  nfnotking. 
He  is  still  Substance,  with  or  without  Accident. — T.  Waktoit. 

■  Yet  on  hie  brotMert  shall  depend /or  Ootkin^ 
By  tHiom  he  is  clothed,  superinduced,  modified.  Ace. :  but  he  ii  stiU  the  same— T.  Wabtoh. 

**  "  Substantia  substantia  now  contrsriatur,^  is  a  school  maxim.—- T.  Warton. 

P  To  harbour  thou  that  are  at  enmitp. 
His  Aocidents. — T.  Warton. 

4  Rivere,  ariee,  kc 
Milton  is  su]^>osed,  in  the  inyocation  and  assemblage  of  these  xiTen,  to  have  had  an  tjt 
on  Spenser's  ei^sode  of  the  nuptials  of  Thames  and  Medway,  **  Faerie  Qneene,**  it.  zx. 
I  rather  think  he  consulted  Drayton's  ^  PolyoHuon."  It  is  hard  to  say,  in  what  sc««r, 
or  in  what  manner,  this  introduction  of  the  rirers  was  to  be  applied  to  the  aobjcct^— 
T.  Warton. 

'  Or  Trent,  who,  like  tome  Barth-bom  giant,  epreadt 
Hit  thirtp  armt  along  the  indented  mmdt. 
It  is  said  that  there  were  thirty  sorts  of  fish  in  this  rirer,  and  thirty  religions  houses  eo 
its  banks.     These  traditions,  on  which  Milton  has  raised  a  noble  image,  are  a  rebus  on  the 
name  Trent. — T.  Warton. 

*  Or  tullen  Mote,  that  runn^h  m lukriMatt. 
At  Mickleham,  near  Dorking  in  Surrey^  the  river  Mole,  daring  the  summer,  except  in 
heavy  rains,  sinks  through  iu  sandy  bed  into  a  subtenaseous  and  invisible  dttnnel.    b 
winter  it  constantly  keeps  its  current. — ^T.  Warton. 

»  Or  Severn  ewi/t,  gu  iltg  of  maiden* t  Htath. 
The  maiden  is  Sabrina.     See  "  Comus,"  v.  827.— T.  Warton. 
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Or  rocky  Avon,  or  of  sedgy  Lee, 

Or  coaly  Tine,  or  ancient  hallow'd  Dee  ° ; 

Or  Hnmber  loud,  that  keeps  the  Scythian's  name  ^ ; 

Or  Medway  smooth,  or  royal-tower'd  Thame  ^.  *•• 

[The  rest  wbb  prose.] 


«^^W^^M#W^%MMMMM^^tf^ 


AN  EPITAPH  ON  THE  ADMIRABLE  DRAMATIC  POET  WILLIAM  BHAKSPEARE". 
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What  needs  my  Shakspeare,  for  his  honoured  bones, 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 

Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  Memory ',  great  heir  of  fiime, 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 

Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument, 

For  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art. 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow ;  and  that  each  heart 

Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book  *, 

Those  Delphick  lines  with  deep  impression  took : 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving. 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving ; 

And,  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 

That  kings,  for  such  a  tomb,  would  wish  to  die. 

•  Ancient  haUow*d  Dee, 
Dee's  divinity  ms  Dmidical.  From  the  same  superstition,  some  rivers  in  Wales  are  still 
beld  to  have  the  gift  or  .virtue  of  prophecy.  See  note  on  "Lycidas/*  ver.  55. — T.  Wabton. 

*  Or  number  loud,  that  keept  the  Scythian't  name. 
Humber,  a  Scythian  king,  landed  in  Britain  three  hundred  years  hefore  the  Roman 
invasion,  and  was  drowned  in  this  river  hy  Locrine,  after  conquering  king  Albonact.— 
T.  Warton. 

V  Or  Medvfay  tmooth,  or  rojfal-tou/er*d  Thame. 
The  smoothness  of  the  Medway  is  characterised  in  the  *'  Mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis.** 
The  royal  towers  of  Thames  imply  Windsor  castle,  familiar  to  Milton's  view,  and  to  which 
I  have  already  remarked  his  allusions. — T.  Warton. 

'  This  is  hut  an  ordinary  poem  to  come  from  Milton,  on  such  a  suhject :  hut  he  did  not  yet 
know  his  own  strength,  or  was  content  to  dissemhle  it,  out  of  deference  to  the  false  taste  of 
his  time.  The  conceit  of  Shakspeare^s  ^  lying  sepulchred  in  a  tomb  of  his  own  making," 
ia  in  Waller's  manner,  not  his  own.  But  he  made  Shakspeare  amends  in  his  **  L' Allegro,** 
V.  133.— Hmu). 

Biich,  and  from  him  Dr.  Newton,  asserts,  that  this  copy  of  verses  was  written  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  Milton's  age,  and  printed  with  the  Poems  of  Shakspeare  at  London 
in  1640.  This  therefore  is  the  first  of  Milton's  pieces  that  was  published.  We  have 
here  restored  the  title  from  the  second  folio  of  Shakspeare,  printed  1632. — T.  Warton. 

This  epitaph  is  dated  1630,  in  Milton's  own  edition  of  his  poems  in  1673. — Todd. 

r  Dear  eon  iifMemorp. 
He  honours  his  favourite  Shakspeare  with  the  same  relation  as  the  Muses  themselves  : 
for  the  Muses  ore  called,  by  the  old  poets,  '*  the  daughters  of  Memory."    See  Hesiod, 
"  Theog."  V.  53.~Nkwtom. 

>  The  leavee  of  (hjf  unvalued  book. 
«  Thy  invaluable  book."    So  in  Shakipeare,  "  Rich.  III."  a.  i.  s.  4  :~ 

Inesttmable  stones,  unvalued  jewels.— Todd. 
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OX  THB  UXITEBSmr  CARRIER. 

■  tW  tBK  of  Vm  tsowcy,  bdng  foriiid  to  go  to  London  hj 
of  tlwpUgue. 

Hbk  fi»  cU  Hobaon ;  Dnth  hath  broke  his  girt, 

ABdkeRi,altt!  hath  kid  him  in  the  dirt ; 

Or  cIm^  the  wars  being  fool,  twenty  to  one, 

He*s  hete  itiick  in  a  aloiigh,  and  overthrown. 

*Twas  smIi  a  abifter,  thai,  if  tnith  were  known,  ' 

Death  wai  half  ^ad  when  he  had  got  him  down : 

For  he  had,  anj  time  this  ten  jean  fall, 

Ds^gnd  widi  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull : 

Amd  sard  J  Death  ooold  never  have  prevail'd. 

Had  not  his  w^eddj  ooone  of  carriage  fiul'd  ;  '* 

B«t  hitefy  fiadiqg  him  ao  loQg  at  home, 

Amd  thinkiag  now  his  jonney  a  end  was  come, 

And  ^Ml  ke  had  ta'en  n^  his  bteat  hm ; 

In  the  kiad  oAoe  of  a  diamberlin  * 

Show'd  him  his  room  wiiere  he  most  lodge  that  night,  '* 

FmSTd  off  his  bootSi  and  took  away  the  l^t : 

If  any  aak  Ibr  him,  it  ahall  be  aed, 

Hobaon  hai  nvp'd,  and'a  newly  gone  to  bed. 


iW*M#W«MA«WW*MMMA0«^ 


ASOTBSR  ON  THB  BAKBb. 


Urth  one,  who  did  moat  truly  prove 
Tltat  he  ooold  never  die  while  he  oonld  move ; 
So  hong  his  deatiny,  never  to  rot 
While  he  might  atill  jog  <m  and  keep  his  trot. 
Made  of  apheie-metal,  never  to  decay  * 

Unto  his  revolation  waa  at  atay. 
Time  nnmbers  motion ;  yet,  without  a  crime 
'Gainst  old  troth,  motion  nnmber'd  ont  lus  time ; 
And,  like  an  otgine  moved  with  wheel  and  weight, 
Rb  prindplea  beii^  eeaaed,  he  aided  atraj^t.  ** 

Reat  that  gives  all  men  life,  gave  him  his  death. 
And  too  mndi  breathing  pat  him  ont  of  breath ; 
Nor  were  it  contradiction  to  affirm. 
Too  loqg  vacation  haaten'd  on  his  term. 

Merely  to  drive  the  time  away,  he  sicken'd,  '* 

Fainted,  and  died,  nor  would  with  ale  be  quicken*d ; 

•InUU  kind  90lct  ^fa  dumbtrlin,  he 
1  bdiere  the  chamberiain  it  an  officer  not  yet  diaoontinued  in  some  of  the  «ild  inat  in  tht 
dty.— T.  Wahton. 

b  Hobaon'i  inn  at  London  wu  the  Bull  in  Biihopigate-ttreet,  where  hit  figure  in  frcMOy 
with  an  inscription,  wu  lately  to  be  Men.  Peck,  at  the  end  of  hta  ''Mcmocn  of 
CiomwdV  hat  printed  Hobton*t  wiU,  which  it  dated  at  the  dote  of  the  yttt  1690. 

l?Hi^'"*  ^'  ^^^^»  ^^^®  ^  P^*  ''••  "*  London.  Thit  pieoe  wat  written  that  yetr. 
— T.  Wartov. 
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Nay,  quoth  he,  on  his  swooning  bed  outstretch'd, 

If  1  may  n  t  cany,  sure  I'll  ne'er  t)e  fetch'd ; 

Bat  Yow,  though  the  cross  doctors  all  stood  hearers, 

For  one  carrier  put  down  to  make  six  bearers.  '* 

Ease  was  his  chief  disease ;  and,  to  judge  right, 

He  died  for  heaviness  that  his  cart  went  light : 

His  leisure  told  him  that  his  time  was  come, 

And  lack  of  load  made  his  life  burdensome, 

That  e/n  to  his  last  breath,  there  be  that  say't,  '^ 

As  he  were  press'd  to  death,  he  cried,  More  weight ! 

But,  had  his  doings  lasted  as  they  were. 

He  had  been  an  immortal  carrier. 

Obedient  to  the  moon,  he  spent  his  date 

In  course  reciprocal,  and  had  his  fate  ^ 

Link*d  to  the  mutual  flowing  of  the  seas ; 

Tet,  strange  to  think,  lus  wain  was  his  increase : 

His  letters  are  deliver'd  all  and  gone  ; 

Only  remains  this  superscription. 


«^IAAA^h^lM#^^iM^l^tf^*N«^IV^iW^* 


ON  THB  NBW  FORCERS  OF  C0N8CIENCB  Uin)ER  THE  LONO  PARLIAMENT. 


Because  you  have  thrown  off  your  prelate  lord^, 

And  with  stiff  vows  renounced  his  liturgy  \ 

To  seize  the  widow'd  whore  Plurality 

From  them  whose  sin  ye  envied,  not  abhorr*d  ; 
Dare  ye  for  tlus  adjure  the  civil  sword  ' 

To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ  set  free. 

And  ride  us  with  a  classic  hierarchy  ® 

*  Beeauii  pe  have  tkro%Dn  €(ff  pour  prelate  lord,  Ace. 
In  ruling  at  cstabliBhmenti,  Milton  coodemned  not  episcopacy  ooly  :  he  thought  CYcn 
the  liniple  institutions  of  the  new  refoimation  too  rigid  and  arbitrary  for  the  natural 
freedom  of  consdenoe  ;  he  contended  for  that  sort  of  individual  or  personal  religion,  by 
which  ererj  man  is  to  be  his  own  priest.  When  these  verses  were  written,  which  form  an 
irregular  sonnet,  presbyterianism  was  triumphant :  and  the  independents  and  the  church- 
men joined  in  one  common  complaint  against  a  want  of  toleration.  The  church  of  Calvin 
had  now  its  heretics.  Milton's  haughty  temper  brooked  no  human  control :  even  the 
parliamentary  hierarchy  was  too  coercive  for  one  who  acknowledged  only  King  Jesus.  His 
froward  and  refining  philosophy  was  contented  with  no  species  of  carnal  policy  :  conformity 
of  all  sorts  was  slavery.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  modem  presbyter  was  as  much  calcu- 
lated for  penecution  and  oppression  as  the  ancient  bishop. — T.  Wakton. 

*  And  with  itiffwnot  renounced  his  liturgp. 
The  Directory  was  enforced  under  severe  penalties  in  1644.     The  legislature  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  Book  of  Coomion  Prayer,  not  only  in  places  of  public  wonhip,  but  in 
private  families. — ^T.Warton. 

•  And  ride  ue  with  a  ekuHe  hierarthp. 
In  the  presbyterian  church  now  established  by  law,  there  were,  among  others,  classical 
•aaemblies  :  the  kingdom  of  England,  instead  of  so  many  dioceses,  was  now  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  provinces,  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  several  classes  within  their 
respective  boundaries  :  every  parish  had  a  congregational  or  parochial  presbytery  for  the 
af&irs  of  its  own  circle ;  these  parochial  presbyteries  were  combined  into  classes,  which 
chose  representatives  for  the  provincial  assembly,  as  did  the  provincial  for  the  national. 
Thns,  the  city  of  London  hieing  distributed  into  twelve  classesi  each  class  chose  two 
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i*  •  lit         ^f  ' 


of  tbe  doicii  of 

in  arttliof  ihe 

«f  ^^rishj  m  tbe  vnrrenity  of  St. 

He  «ai  an  aiuwui  tnemj  to 

iibertr  of  Cooscinre, 

to  Milton. 


Samr-^l  Retitfrfori,  or  Rst&of  x-.ri, 

gru^  f^Ar.zx  fif  pvi^^h^-teraa  £dC7rv.ae.    Be 
Arjdrrv'vy  and  haA  !«ft  a  ficat  ruxtr  «f  CahrrLstar 
tk«>  in^kper.'irat*,  as  appeals  from  kaa 
1649.**     It  U  tw^Bce  ca*j  to  we,  mhj 
— ^T-  WaftTow. 

*^ 

It  is  D/H  the  *'GazifTCM"  ofTbooMErfwwda  tkaibbetv  Ike  object  of  Matoo'iraKBt- 
nMTTit^  aa  Dr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Thjer  faawc  loppoaed.  Edvsrfa  lad  «»*«*»f*J  IQtaa'i 
favourite  plan  of  iodqiendeoey,  in  two  |Bai|iUeto  fidl  of  nriaenUe  infcctifw,  xmiiefiitelT 
and  jirofeMedlj  krelled  afunat  iht  **  Apolofetkall  Nanmtioa**  abow-Mcstioncd,  **  Anta- 
po\of(Ui,  or  a  full  Anawer  to  the  Apolofeticall  XaimtMB,  ftc^  ■l>*ipim  it  h*m<iLMi  nmuj  of 
the  ControrerMCS  of  thcae  Times.  Bj  T.  Edwaid^  m»mit*mm^  of  the  goipeL  Load.  1644." 
However,  in  the  "  Gangrena,"  not  1cm  thnn  in  these  two  tncta,  it  had  been  hie  bwineai  to 
blacken  the  opponenta  of  pieabjtcrian  nnifonnitj,  that  the  peiUmcnt  might  dieck  their 
growth  by  penal  statntet. — T.  Wartow. 

t  And  Seotdk  wkai  d'pe  emU 
Perhapi  Ilendenony  or  Oeoi^  Gille^e,  another  Scotch  minister  with  &  harder  name, 
and  one  of  the  eoclcsiaatical  oommisiionera  at  Westminiter. — T.  Waatoiv. 

J  TcurpUfU  and  packing,  igoruaam  thorn  i^fTrrmL 
The  famous  council  of  Trent.— T.  WanTow. 

k  Clip  pour  pkplaeterUi,  Okomffh  bauk  pour  oars. 

That  Is,  although  your  ears  cry  out  that  they  need  clipping,  yet  the  mild  and  gentle 
parUainciit  will  content  itself  with  only  dipping  away  your  Jewish  and  persecutii^ 
prtnci  plrs.—WAMURTOK. 

The  moaning  of  the  present  context  is,  **  Check  your  insolence,  without  proceeding  to 
cruel  punishments.*'     To  "  balk/'  is  to  spare.— T.  Wabtom. 

*  Writ  large. 
That  is,  more  domineering  and  tyrannical, — Wakburtoii. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


THE    FIFTH  ODE    OF    HORACE,    Lrii.  i. 


IS 


What  dender  yonth  bedew'd  with  liquid  odours, 
Courts  thee  on  roaes  in  some  pleasant  caye, 

Pyirha  ?    For  whom  bind'st  thou 

Iq  wreaths  thy  golden  hair, 
Plain  in  thy  neatness  ?     O,  how  oft  shall  he  ' 

On  £uth  and  changed  gods  complain,  and  seas 

Rough  mth  black  winds,  and  storms 

Unwonted  shall  admire  \ 
Who  now  enjoys  thee  credulous,  all  gold, 
Who  always  vacant,  always  amiable  ^"^ 

Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 

UnmindfuL    Hapless  they, 
To  whom  thou  untried  seem'st  fair !     Me,  in  my  vow'd 
Picture,  the  sacred  wall  declares  to  have  hung 

My  dank  and  dropping  wee^ 

To  the  stem  god  of  sea. 

FROM  GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH. 
BftDTua  thus  addreeaei  Diana  in  the  country  of  Leogecia  : 

Goddess  of  shades,  and  huntress^  who  at  will 
Walk'st  on  the  rowling  spheres,  and  through  the  deep : 
On  thy  third  reign,  the  earth,  look  now  and  tell 
What  land,  what  seat  of  rest,  thou  bidd'st  me  seek, 
What  certain  seat,  where  I  may  worship  thee 
For  aye,  with  temples  vow'd  and  virgin  quires. 

To  ivfaomy  sleeping  before  the  altu',  Diana  ana  wen  in  a  viaion  the  same  night : 
Brutus,  far  to  the  west,  in  the  ocean  wide. 
Beyond  the  realm  of  Gaul,  a  land  there  lies. 
Sea-girt  it  lies,  where  giants  dwelt  of  old ; 
Now  void,  it  fits  thy  people :  thither  bend 
Thy  course ;  there  shalt  thou  find  a  lasting  seat ; 
There  to  thy  sons  another  Troy  shall  rise. 
And  kings  be  bom  of  thee,  whose  dreadful  might 
Shall  awe  the  world,  and  conquer  nations  bold. 

FROM  DANTE. 

Ah,  Constantino !  of  how  much  ill  was  cause, 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  pope  received  of  thee ! 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


FROM  DANTE. 

'I 

Founded  in  diaste  and  hmnble  poTcxtj, 

'Gainst  them  that  raised  thee  dost  thon  Uft  thy  honi,  | 

Impudent  whore  ?  where  hast  thon  placed  thy  hope  t  t 

In  thy  adnltereiB,  or  thy  ill-got  wealth  1 J 

Another  Constantine  comes  not  in  haste. 

FROM  ARioera 

Then  pass'd  he  to  a  floweiy  mountain  green. 
Which  once  smelt  sweet,  now  stinks  as  odiously  : 
This  was  the  gift,  if  you  the  truth  will  ha^e, 
That  Constantine  to  good  Sylrester  gave. 

I 

I 

FROM  HORACE. 

Whom  do  we  count  a  good  man  ?    MHiom  but  he 
Who  keeps  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  senate, 
Who  judges  in  great  suits  and  oontroveroes, 
Whose  witness  and  opinion  wins  the  cause  ? 
But  his  own  house,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Sees  his  foul  inside  through  his  whited  skin. 

FROM  EURIPIDBB. 

This  is  true  liberty  when  freebom  men. 
Haying  to  adyise  the  publick,  may  speak  free;^ 
Which  he  who  can  and  will  deseryes  high  praise : 
MHio  neither  can,  nor  will,  may  hold  hispeace : 
What  can  be  juster  in  a  state  than  this  ? 

r 
FROM  HORACE. 

Laughing,  to  teach  the  truth. 


AVhat  hinden  ?  as  some  teachers  giye  to  boys 
Junkets  and  knacks  that  they  may  learn  apace. 


FROM  HORACE. 

JoKTNo  decides  great  things, 


Stronger  and  better  oft  than  earnest  can. 

FROM  80PH0CLB& 

'Tis  you  that  say  it,  not  I.    You  do  the  deeds, 
And  your  ungodly  deeds  find  me  the  words. 


FROM  SENECA.  ,| 


There  can  be  slain 


I 


No  sacrifice  to  God  more  acceptable. 
Than  an  unjust  and  wicked  king. 
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PSALM  I.«  ' 
Done  into  verse,  1653. 

Bless  D  is  the  man  who  hath  not  walk'd  astray 

In  counsel  of  the  wicked,  and  in  the  way 

Of  sinners  hath  not  stood  and  in  the  seat 

Of  scomers  hath  not  sat.    But  in  the  great 

Jehoyah*B  law  is  erer  his  delight, 

And  in  his  law  he  studies  day  and  night. 

He  shall  be  as  a  tree,  which  planted  grows 

By  watery  streams,  and  in  his  season  knows 

To  yield  his  fruit,  and  his  leaf  shall  not  jbll ; 

And  what  he  takes  in  hand  shall  prosper  all. 

Not  so  the  wicked ;  but  as  chaff  whidi  fann'd 

The  wind  drives,  so  the  wicked  shall  not  stand 

In  judgement,  or  abide  their  trial  then, 

Nor  sinners  in  the  assembly  of  just  men. 

For  the  Lord  knows  the  upright  way  of  the  just. 

And  the  way  of  bad  men  to  ruin  must. 


PSALM  n. 
Done  AaguBt  8,  1653.     Teizette. 

Why  do  the  Grentiles  tumult,  and  the  nations 
Muse  a  vain  thing,  the  kings  of  the  earth  upstand 
With  power,  and  princes  in  their  congregations 

Lay  deep  their  plots  together  through  each  land 

Against  the  Lord  and  his  Messiah  dear  ?  * 

Let  us  break  off,  say  they,  by  strength  of  hand 

Their  bonds,  and  cast  from  us,  no  more  to  wear. 
Their  twisted  cords:  He,  who  in  heaven  doth  dwell. 
Shall  laugh ;  the  Lord  shall  scoff  them  ;  then,  severe. 

Speak  to  them  in  his  wrath,  and  in  his  fell  ^* 

And  fierce  ire  trouble  them ;  but  I,  saith  he, 
Anointed  have  my  king  (though  ye  rebel) 

On  Sion,  my  holy  hill.    A  firm  decree 
I  will  declare :  the  Lord  to  me  hath  said. 
Thou  art  my  son,  I  have  begotten  thee 

This  day :  ask  of  me,  and  the  grant  is  made ; 
As  Thy  possession  I  on  thee  bestow 
The  heathen ;  and  as  thy  conquest  to  be  sway  d, 

Earth  8  utmost  bounds,  them  shalt  thou  bring  full  low 

•  Metrical  psalmody  was  much  cultivated  in  tbis  age  of  fanaticism.  Milton*8  father  ia  a 
composer  of  some  of  the  tunes  in  Ravenscrofl's  Psalms.— -T.  Warton. 

**  A  literal  version  of  the  Psalms  may  boldly  he  asserted  impncticahle  ;  for,  if  it  were 
not,  a  poet  so  great  at  Milton  would  not,  even  in  his  earliest  youth,  have  proved  himself 
so  very  little  of  a  formidable  rival,  as  he  baa  done,  to  Thomas  Stemhold.'*  Mason's  ''  Essays 
on  English  Church  Music/'  1795,  p.  177.  In  the  last  of  these  translations,  however,  as 
Mr.  Warton  observes,  are  some  very  poetical  expressions. — Todd. 
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j  Like  to  m  potter's  Toad  alimr  d  so. 

And  mm  te  wise  at  Imgth,  ye  Idngi  Kycrae; 
I  Betmg^  je  josses  of  the  earth;  with  leer 

Jehorah  eorve  end  let  jcnr  joj  taawtae 
WhhtiemliGiig:  kas  the  Son,  lest  he  appear 
In  aqgei^  and  jre  peziah  in  the  waj. 
If  onee  hia  wiath  take  fire  like  fuel  sere, 
Happj  aH  those  who  have  in  him  their  stay. 


FSALX  nL   A0KV91  I6BaL— When  be  fled  from  Abattlom. 


>» 


Load,  how  maiif  aie  mj  foes ! 
How  many  those. 
That  in  arms  against  me  rise ! 
Many  are  they. 
That  of  my  life  distmstfoDy  thus  say;  * 

No  hdp  for  him  in  God  there  lies. 

Bat  thoo.  Lord,  art  my  shield,  my  gloiy,  i 

Thee,  throogh  my  story, 
The  ezalter  of  my  head  I  ooont : 

Alood  I  cried  '* 

Unto  JehoTah :  He  InD  soon  replied. 
And  heard  me  from  his  holy  monnL 
1  lay  and  slept;  I  waked  sgain ; 
For  my  sustain^ 
Was  the  Lorl    Of  many  millions  '* 

The  populous  xont  ' 

I  fear  not,  though,  encamping  round  about,  . 

They  pitch  against  me  their  pariliona. 
Rise,  Lord ;  save  me,  my  God ;  for  Thou 

Hast  smote  ere  now  **     | 

On  the  cheek-bone  all  my  foes ;  ,' 

Of  men  abhorr'd 
Hast  broke  the  teeth.     This  help  was  from  the  Lord  ; 
Thy  blessing  on  thy  people  flows. 


FSALM  IT.    Aum-BT  10»  16&3. 

Answer  me  when  I  call, 

God  of  my  righteousness ; 

In  straits,  and  in  distresB, 

Thou  didst  me  disenthrall 

And  set  at  huge ;  now  spare,  ' 

Now  pity  me,  and  hear  my  earnest  prayer. 
Great  ones,  how  long  will  ye 


I 


^  ifjr  nutain. 
Tho  Yerb  conYcrted  into  a  BuUtantiYe. — Tooo. 
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My  glory  have  in  scorn  ? 
How  long  be  thus  forbom 

Still  to  love  Tfinity  1  ^^ 

To  love,  to  seek,  to  prize, 
I  Things  false  and  ?ain,  and  nothing  else  but  lies  ? 

Yet  know,  the  lord  hath  chose, 
I  Chose  to  himself  apart. 

The  good  and  meek  of  heart;  ^^ 

(For  whom  to  choose  He  knows) 
Jehovah  from  on  high 

Will  hear  my  voice,  what  time  to  him  I  cry. 
Be  awed  and  do  not  sin ; 
Speak  to  your  hearts  alone, 
Upon  your  beds  each  one, 
And  be  at  peace  within. 
Offer  the  offerings  just 

Of  righteousness,  and  in  Jehovah  trust. 
Many  there  be  that  say. 
Who  yet  will  show  us  good  ? 
Talking  like  this  world's  brood : 
But,  Lord,  thus  let  me  pray ; 
On  us  lift  up  the  light. 

Lift  up  the  favour  of  thy  countenance  bright.  ^* 

Into  my  heart  more  joy 
And  gladness  thou  hast  put, 
Than  when  a  year  of  glut 
Their  stores  doth  overcloy, 
And  from  their  plenteous  grounds  '* 

With  vast  increase  their  com  and  wine  abounds. 
In  peace  at  once  will  I 
Both  lay  me  down  and  sleep ; 
For  thou  alone  dost  keep 

Me  safe  where'er  I  lie ;  ^ 

As  in  a  rocky  cell, 

Thou,  Lord,  alone,  in  safety  makest  me  dwell. 


2ft 


PSALM  y.    AuouBT  18, 1663. 

Jehovah,  to  my  words  give  ear, 
My  meditation  weigh; 
The  voice  of  my  complaining  hear. 
My  King  and  God;  for  unto  thee  I  pray. 

Jehovah,  thou  my  early  voice  * 

Shalt  in  the  morning  hear ; 
In  the  morning  I  to  thee  with  choice 
Will  rank  my  prayers,  and  watch  till  thou  appear. 
For  thou  art  not  a  Crod  that  takes 
In  wickedness  delight ; 
Evil  with  thee  no  biding  makes ; 
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Thioagh  grief  oonsomes,  is  waxen  old  and  dark 

In  the  midst  of  all  mine  enemies  that  mark.  ^* 

Depart,  all  ye  that  work  iniquity. 
Depart  from  me ;  for  the  voice  of  my  weeping 

The  Lord  hath  heard ;  the  Lord  hath  heard  my  prayer ; 

My  sapplication  with  acceptance  fiur 
The  Lord  will  own,  and  have  me  in  his  keeping. 
Afine  enemies  shall  all  he  hlank  and  dash'd 

With  much  confusion ;  then,  grown  red  with  shame, 

They  shall  return  in  haste  the  way  they  came, 
And  in  a  moment  shall  be  quite  ahadi'd. 


so 


H 
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PSALM  Vn.    Avavn  14,  1653. 
Upon  tho  words  of  ChuBh  the  Benjamite  against  him. 

Lord,  my  God,  to  thee  I  fly ; 
Save  me  and  secure  me  under 
Thy  protection,  while  I  cry ; 
Lest,  as  a  lion,  and  no  wonder. 
He  haste  to  tear  my  soul  asunder. 
Tearing,  and  no  rescue  nigh. 

Lord  my  Crod,  if  I  have  thought 
Or  done  this ;  if  wickedness 
Be  in  my  hands ;  if  I  have  wrought 
ni  to  him  that  meant  me  peace ; 
Or  to  him  have  render'd  less, 
And  not  freed  my  foe  for  nought ; 

Let  the  enemy  pursue  my  soul. 
And  overtake  it ;  let  him  tread 
My  life  down  to  the  earth,  and  roll 
In  the  dust  my  glory  dead. 
In  the  dust ;  and  there,  outspread, 
Lodge  it  with  dishonour  fouL 

Rise,  Jehovah,  in  thine  ire. 
Rouse  thyself,  amidst  the  rage 
Of  my  foes,  that  uige  like  fire ; 
And  wake  for  me,  their  fiiry  assuage : 
Judgement  here  thou  didst  engage 
And  command,  which  I  desire. 

So  the  assemhlies  of  each  nation 
Will  surround  thee,  seeking  right ; 
Thence  to  thy  glorious  habitation 
Return  on  high,  and  in  their  sight. 
Jehovah  judgeth  most  upright 
All  people  from  the  world's  foundation. 
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When  I  behold  thy  hesTena,  thy  fiogen'  art ; 

The  moon  and  stars  which  thou  so  bright  hast  set  '° 

In  the  pore  firmament ;  then  aaith  my  heart, 

O,  what  Is  man,  that  thou  remember'st  yet, 

And  thmk'st  npon  him ;  or  of  man  begot, 

That  him  thou  yisit'st,  and  of  him  art  found  ? 
Scarce  to  be  less  than  gods,  thou  madest  his  lot ; 

With  honour  and  with  state  thou  hast  him  crown'd. 

O'er  the  works  of  thy  hand  thou  madest  him  lord ; 

Thou  hast  put  all  under  his  lordly  feet ; 
All  flocks  and  herds,  by  thy  commanding  word ; 

All  beasts,  that  in  the  field  or  forest  meet ; 

Fowl  of  the  heayens,  and  fish  that  through  the  wet 
Sea-paths  in  shoals  do  slide,  and  know  no  dearth. 

O  Jehoyah,  our  Lord,  how  wonderous  great 
And  glorious  is  thy  name  through  all  the  earth ! 


so 


AmiL,  1648.    J.  M. 

Nine  of  the  PnlmB  done  into  metre,  wherein  all,  but  what  is  in  a  different  character, 
are  the  very  words  of  the  text,  translated  from  the  original. 

PSALM  LXXX. 

1.  Thou,  Shepherd,  that  dost  Israel  keep. 

Give  ear  tn  time  of  need; 
Who  leadest  like  a  flock  of  sheep 

Thy  loved  Joseph's  seed ; 
That  sitt'st  between  the  cherubs  bright. 

Between  their  winge  outspread; 
Shine  forth^  and  from  thy  doud  giw  tight. 

And  on  our  foes  thy  dread. 

2.  In  Ephraim's  view  and  Benjamin's, 

And  in  Manasses*  sight. 
Awake  thy  strength,  come,  and  he  seen 
To  save  us  hy  thy  might. 

3.  Turn  us  again ;  thy  grace  divine 

To  us,  O  God,  voudisafe  ; 
Cause  thou  thy  &ce  on  us  to  shine, 
And  then  we  shall  be  safe. 

4.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  how  long  wilt  thou. 

How  long  wilt  thou  declare 
Thy  smoking  wrath  and  angry  brow 
Against  thy  people's  prayer  ? 
6.  Thou  feed'st  them  with  the  bread  of  tears ; 
Their  bread  with  tears  they  eat ; 
And  makest  them  lai^y  drink  the  tears 
Wherewith  their  cheeks  are  wet. 
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18.  So  shall  we  not  go  back  from  thee 

To  ways  of  sin  and  shame : 
Qoicken  us  thou ;  then  gladiy  we  '* 

Shall  call  upon  thy  name. 

19.  Return  us,  and  thy  grace  divine^ 

Lord  God  of  Hosts  votichsafe  ; 
Cause  thou  thy  &oe  on  us  to  shine, 
And  then  we  shall  be  safe.  '' 


. 


PSALM  LXXXI. 

1.  To  God  our  strength  sing  loud  and  clear^ 

Sing  loud  to  God  our  King; 
To  Jacob's  God,  that  all  may  hear. 
Loud  acclamations  ring. 

2.  Prepare  a  hymn,  prepare  a  song,  ' 

The  timbrel  hither  bring ; 
The  cheerful  psaltry  bring  along. 
And  harp  with  pleasant  string, 

3.  Blow,  as  is  wont^  in  the  new  moon. 

With  trumpets'  lofty  sound,  ^^ 

The  appointed  time,  the  day  whereon 
Our  solemn  feast  comes  round, 

4.  This  was  a  statute  given  of  old 

For  Israel  to  observe  ; 
A  law  of  Jacob*s  God,  to  hold,  " 

From  whence  they  might  not  swerve, 

5.  This  he  a  testimony  ordain*d 

In  Joseph,  not  to  change. 
When  as  he  pass'd  through  Egypt  land; 
The  tongue  I  heard  was  strange.  *** 

6.  From  burden,  and  from  slavish  toil, 

I  set  his  shoulder  free : 
His  hands  from  pots,  and  miry  soil. 
Delivered  were  by  me, 

7.  When  trouble  did  thee  sore  assail,  ** 

On  me  then  didst  thou  call ; 
And  I  to  free  thee  did  not  fail 

And  led  thee  out  of  thrall, 
I  answered  thee  in  thunder  deep, 

With  clouds  encompass'd  round ;  ** 

I  tried  thee  at  the  water  steep 

Of  Meriba  renown  d, 

8.  Hear,  O  my  people,  hearken  weU; 

I  testify  to  thee. 
Thou  ancient  stock  qf  Israel,  " 

If  thou  wilt  list  to  me : 
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4.  Defend  the  poor  and  deaolAie, 
And  veacae  from  the  hands 

•  Of  wicked  men  the  low  estate  *' 

Of  him  that  help  demands, 

5.  They  know  not,  nor  will  understand ; 
In  darkness  thej  walk  on ; 

The  earth's  foundations  all  are  moved. 

And  ont  of  order  gone.  ^^ 

6.  I  said  that  ye  were  gods,  yea,  all 
The  sons  of  God  Most  High ; 

7.  But  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall, 
As  other  princes  die. 

8.  Rise,  God :  judge  thou  the  earth  in  mighty 
This  wicked  earth  redress ; 

For  Thou  art  He  who  shall  hy  right 
The  nations  all  possess. 


a» 


PSALM  LXXXm. 

1.  Bb  not  thou  silent  now  at  length, 

O  God ;  hold  not  thy  peace ; 
Sit  thou  not  still,  O  God  of  etrength. 
We  cry,  and  do  not  ceaee. 

2.  For,  lo,  thyjurioue  foes  now  swell, 

And  storm  outrageously ; 
And  they  that  hate  thee,  piwid  and  fell, 
Exalt  their  heads  full  high. 

3.  Against  thy  people  they  contrive 

Their  plots  and  counsels  deep ; 
Them  to  ensnare  they  chiefly  strive. 
Whom  thou  dost  hide  and  keep. 

4.  Come,  let  us  cut  them  off,  say  they. 

Till  they  no  nation  be; 
That  Israel's  name  for  ever  may 
Be  lost  in  memory. 

5.  For  they  consult  with  all  their  might ; 

And  all,  as  one  in  mind. 
Themselves  against  thee  they  unite. 
And  in  firm  union  bind. 

6.  The  tents  of  Edom,  and  the  brood 

Of  scornful  Ishmael, 
Moab,  with  them  of  Hagar's  blood. 
That  in  the  desert  dwell; 

7.  Gebal  and  Ammon  there  conspire^ 

And  hateful  Amalek ; 
The  Philistines,  and  they  of  Tyre, 
Whose  bounds  the  sea  doth  check. 
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2.  My  soul  doth  long,  and  almost  die,  ' 

Thy  courts,  O  Lord,  to  Bee ; 
My  heart  and  flesh  aloud  do  ciy, 
O  living  God,  for  thee. 

3.  There  ev'n  the  sparrow,  freed  from  wrong^ 

Hath  found  a  house  of  rest ;  '® 

The  swallow  there,  to  lay  her  young, 

Hath  huilt  her  brooding  nest; 
£v  n  hy  thy  altars,  Lord  of  Hosts, 

They  find  their  safe  abode; 
And  home  they  fly  from  round  the  coasts^  '* 

Toward  thee,  my  King,  my  God. 

4.  Happy,  who  in  thy  house  reside. 

Where  thee  they  ever  praise ! 
6.  Happy,  whose  strength  in  thee  doth  bide. 

And  in  their  hearts  thy  ways !  ^^ 

0.  They  pass  through  Baca's  thirsty  vale. 

That  dry  and  barren  ground; 
As  through  a  fruitful,  watery  dale. 

Where  springs  and  showers  abound. 
7«  They  journey  on  from  strength  to  strength  '^ 

With  joy  and  gladsome  cheer, 
Tiil  all  before  our  God  at  length 

In  Sion  do  appear. 

8.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  hear  now  my  prayer ; 

O  Jacob's  God,  give  ear ;  ^ 

9.  Thou  God,  our  shield,  look  on  the  face 

Of  thy  anointed  dear : 

10.  For  one  day  in  thy  courts  to  be, 

Is  better,  and  more  blest. 
Than  in  the  Joys  of  vanity  ** 

A  thousand  days  at  best. 
I,  in  the  temple  of  my  God, 

Had  rather  keep  a  door ; 
Than  dwell  in  tents,  and  rich  abode. 

With  sin  ybr  evermore,  ** 

11.  For  God  the  Lord,  both  sun  and  shield. 

Gives  grace  and  glory  bright; 
No  good  from  them  sh^  be  withheld 
Whose  ways  are  just  and  right. 

12.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  that  reignst  on  high  ;  ^* 

That  man  is  truly  blest. 
Who  only  on  thee  doth  rely. 
And  in  thee  only  rest. 
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I  PSALM   LX^LXV. 

1.  Tut  kiid  to  fiivonr  graciooBly 

Tliou  hast  not.  Lord,  been  alack  ; 
Thou  hast  from  hard  captiyity 
Returned  Jacob  back : 

2.  The  iniqaity  thou  didst  forgive  * 

That  wrought  thy  people  woe ; 

And  all  their  ain,  that  did  thee  grieve, 

Hast  hid  where  none  duUl  know, 

3.  Thine  anger  all  thou  hadst  removed. 
And  cahnhf  didst  return  *' 

Fmn  thy  fierce  wrath,  which  we  had  proved 
Far  worse  than  fire  to  bum. 

4.  God  of  our  saving  health  and  peace, 
Turn  us,  and  us  restore ; 

Thine  indignati<m  cause  to  cease  " 

Toward  us,  and  ehide  no  more. 
6.  Wilt  thou  be  angry  without  end. 

For  ever  angry  thus  ?  i 

WUt  thou  thy  frowning  ire  extend 

From  age  to  age  on  us  ?  ** 

6.  Wilt  thou  not  turn,  and  hear  our  voice. 
And  us  again  revive ; 

That  so  thy  people  may  rejoice. 
By  thee  preserved  a]ive  ? 

7.  Cause  us  to  see  thy  goodness,  Lord ;  '^ 
To  us  thy  mercy  shew ; 

Thy  saving  health  to  us  afford, 
And  ii/e  in  ue  renew. 

8.  And  now^  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak, 
I  will  go  straight  and  hear ;  ** 

For  to  his  people  he  speaks  peace, 

And  to  his  aaints/u//  dear. 
To  his  dear  saints,  he  will  speak  peace  ; 

But  let  them  never  more 
Return  to  folly,  but  surcease 

To  trespass  as  be/ore. 
0.  Surely,  to  such  as  do  him  fear. 

Salvation  is  at  hand ; 
And  glory  shall  ere  long  appear 

To  dwell  within  our  land. 

10.  Mercy  and  Truth,  that  long  were  miss^dy 
Now  joyfuUy  are  met ; 

Sweet  Peace  and  Righteousness  have  kias'd, 
And  hand  in  hand  are  set. 

11.  Truth  from  the  earth,  like  to  aflower. 
Shall  bud  and  blossom  then; 
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And  Justice,  from  her  heavenly  bower, 
Look  down  on  mortal  men, 

12.  The  Lord  will  also  then  hestow 

Whatever  thing  is  good  ; 
Onr  land  shall  forth  in  plenty  throw 
Her  fruits  to  be  our  food, 

13.  Before  him  Righteonaness  shall  go, 

Hie  rojfol  harbinger : 
Then  will  he  come,  and  not  be  slow ; 
His  fqosteps  cannot  err. 
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PSALM   LXXXVI. 

1.  Tht  gracioue  ear,  O  Lord,  incline ; 

0  hear  me,  /  tAee  pray  ; 
Voit  I  am  poor,  and  fdmost  pine 

With  need,  and  ead  decay. 

2.  Preserve  my  soul ;  for  I  have  trod, 

Thy  ways,  and  love  the  just : 

Save  thou  thy  servant,  O  my  God, 

Who  etm^m  thee  doth  trust. 

3.  Pity  me.  Lord,  for  daily  thee 

1  call ;  4.  O,  make  rejoice 

Thy  servant's  soul ;  for.  Lord,  to  thee 

I  lift  my  soul  and  voice : 
6.  For  thou  art  good  ;  thou  Lord,  art  prone 

To  pardon ;  thou  to  all 
Art  full  of  mercy,  thou  alone 

To  them  that  on  thee  call. 

6.  Unto  my  supplication.  Lord, 

Give  ear,  and  to  the  cry 
Of  my  incessant  prayers  afford 
Thy  hearing  graciously. 

7.  I,  in  the  day  of  my  distress. 

Will  call  on  thee/or  aid; 
For  thou  wilt  grant  me  free  acceee^ 
And  answer  what  I  pray  d, 

8.  Like  thee  among  the  gods  is  none, 

O  Lord ;  nor  any  works 
Of  all  that  other  gods  haw  done^ 
Like  to  thy  glorious  works. 

9.  The  nations  all  whom  thou  hast  made 

Shall  come,  and  aU  shall  frame 

To  how  them  low  hefore  thee.  Lord, 

And  glorify  thy  name : 

10.  For  great  thou  art,  and  wonders  great 

By  thy  strong  hand  are  done ; 

Thou,  in  thy  everlasting  seat, 

Remainest  God  alone. 
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11.  Teach  me,  O  Lord,  thy  way  nuut  right; 

I  in  thy  truth  will  bide ; 
To  fear  thy  name  my  heart  nnite ; 

So  shall  it  never  elide,  ^ 

12.  Thee  will  I  praise,  O  Lord  my  God, 

Hiee  horuntr  and  adore. 
With  my  whole  heart,  and  blaze  abroad 
Thy  name  for  evermore. 

13.  For  great  thy  mercy  is  toward  me,  ^ 

And  thou  hast  freed  my  soul, 
Ey'n  from  the  lowest  hell  set  finse, 
From  deepeei  darknees  fiml, 

14.  O  God,  the  proud  against  me  rise. 

And  violent  men  are  met  " 

To  seek  my  life,  and  in  their  eyes  ' 

No  fear  of  thee  have  set. 

15.  But  thou.  Lord,  art  the  God  most  mild, 

Readiest  thy  grace  to  shew. 
Slow  to  be  angry,  and  art  styled  " 

Most  merciful,  most  true. 

16.  O,  turn  to  me  thy  face  at  lengthy 

And  me  have  mercy  on ; 
Unto  thy  servant  give  thy  strength. 

And  save  thy  handmaid's  son.  * 

17*  Some  sign  of  good  to  me  afibrd, 

And  let  my  foes  then  see, 
And  be  ashamed ;  because  thou,  Lord, 

Dost  help  and  comfort  me. 

PSALM  Lxxxvn. 

1.  Among  the  holy  mountains  high 

Is  his  foundation  fast ; 
There  seated  is  his  sanctuary  ; 
His  temple  there  is  placed, 

2.  Sion's/atr  gates  the  Lord  loves  more  * 

Than  all  the  dwellings ybir 
Of  Jacob's  land^  though  there  he  store^ 
And  all  within  his  care, 
8.  City  of  God,  most  glorious  things 

Of  thee  abroad  are  spoke ;  ** 

4.  I  mention  Egypt,  u^iere  proud  kings 

Did  our  forefathers  yoke, 
I  mention  Babel  to  my  friends, 

PhilistiayUiZ  of  scorn  ; 
And  Tyre,  with  Ethiop  s  utmost  ends :  " 

Lo,  this  man  there  was  bom : 

5.  But,  tunce  that  praise  shall  in  our  ear 

Be  said  of  Sion  last; 
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This  and  this  man  was  bom  in  her ; 

High  God  shall  fix  her  fast.  *« 

6.  The  Lord  shall  write  it  in  a  scroll 

That  ne'er  shall  be  outworn, 
When  he  the  nations  doth  inroll ; 
That  this  man  there  was  bom. 

7.  Both  they  who  sing,  and  they  who  dance,  ** 

With  Mcred  wngs  are  there; 
In  thee^es^^  brocks  and  soft  streams  glance^ 
And  all  my  fountains  ciear. 


PSALM   LXXXYUL 

1.  Lord  God,  that  dost  me  save  and  keep. 

All  day  to  thee  I  cry  ; 
And  all  night  long  before  thee  weep^ 
Before  thee  prostrate  lie, 

2.  Into  thy  presence  let  my  prayer  * 

fFith  sighs  devout  ascend; 
And  to  my  cries,  that  ceaseless  are. 
Thine  ear  with  favour  bend. 

3.  For,  doy'd  with  woes  and  trouble  store. 

Surcharged  my  soul  doth  lie ;  " 

My  life,  at  Death's  uncheerful  door. 
Unto  the  grave  draws  nigh. 

4.  Reckon'd  I  am  with  them  that  pass 

Down  to  the  dismal  pit : 
I  am  a  man ;  bat  weak,  alas !  '^ 

And  for  that  name  unfit. 

6.  From  life  dischai^d,  and  parted  quite 

Among  the  dead  to  sleep; 
And  like  the  slain  in  bloody  fight. 

That  in  the  grave  lie  deep.  *• 

Whom  thou  rememberest  no  more, 

Dost  never  more  regard ; 
Them,  from  thy  hand  deliver'd  o'er. 

Deaths  hideous  house  hath  barred, 
6-  Thou  in  the  lowest  pit  profound  •* 

Hast  set  me  all  forlorn. 
Where  thickest  darkness  hovers  round. 

In  horrid  deeps  to  mourn, 

7.  Thy  wrath,  from  which  no  shelter  saves^ 

Full  sore  doth  press  on  me ;  ^ 

Thou  break'st  upon  me  all  thy  waves, 
And  all  thy  waves  break  me. 

8.  Thou  dost  my  friends  from  me  estrange, 

And  makest  me  odious, 
Meto  them  odious, /or  ^A«ycAan^e,  '* 

And  I  here  pent  up  thus. 
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9.  Tltniagii 

Mine  ej^  gxivws  £in 

Lord,  an  the  dsf  I  tbce 

M J  luuidB  to  tbce  I 

10.  Wflt  thoa  do  wontos  OB  llie 

Sban  the  decBMed  flOK, 
And  pfEiBe  thce/i'PMi  Aar 
With  pale  amdhoOgm^eBf 

11.  Oiall  they  th J  lovii^-kiiMiiiaB  tcO, 

On  wfaMn  the  gimve  Actt  Utf  ? 
Or  they,  who  in  perdition  JmM^ 
Thy  fiiithfahiCTi  mjbid  ? 

12.  In  darknes  can  thy  nii|^ty  kami 

Or  wonderona  acts  be  known  I 
Thy  jnatiee  in  the  gloomy  huad 
Of  dark  obliyion  ? 

13.  Bat  I  to  thee,  O  Lord,  do  cry. 

Ere  jfet  mjr  H/e  be  spent  ^ 
And  up  to  thee  my  prayer  doth  Me, 
£ach  mom,  and  thee  prerent. 

14.  Why  wilt  thou.  Lord,  my  aool  finsake. 

And  hide  thy  fiuse  fronn  me, 

15.  That  am  already  bmiaed,  and  shake 

With  terrooraent  from  thee  ? 
Bmiaed,  and  afflicted,  and  oo  lorn 

As  ready  to  expire ; 
While  I  thy  terronn  nndeigo, 

Astonish'd  with  thine  ire. 

16.  Thy  fierce  wrath  oyer  me  doth  flow ; 

Thy  threateninga  cat  me  thioogfa : 
17*  All  day  they  round  about  me  go ; 

Like  waves  they  me  porsae. 
18.  LoTer  and  friend  thoa  hast  remored. 

And  seTerd  from  me  fiir : 
Theyjly  me  now  whom  I  have  lored, 

Ajid  as  in  darkness  are. 


A  PARAPHRASE  ON  PSALM  CXIY*. 
This  and  the  following  Pnlm  were  done  by  the  anthor  at  fifteen  jcait  old. 

When  the  blest  seed  of  Terah's  ^thfol  son. 

After  long  toil,  their  liberty  had  won ; 

And  past  from  Fharian  fields  to  Canaan  land. 

Led  by  the  strength  of  the  Almighty  s  hand ; 

Jehovah's  wonders  were  in  Israel  shown,  * 

His  pndse  and  glory  was  In  Israel  known. 

*  This  and  the  following  Psalm  are  Milton*a  eariieat  peifonnanoei;     The  fint  be  aftct^ 
wards  tnuislated  into  Greek. — T.  Warton. 
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That  saw  the  troubled  sea,  and  shivering  fled, 
And  sought  to  hide  his  froth-becurled  head 
Low  in  the  earth ;  Jordan's  dear  streams  recoil, 
As  a  fiunt  host  that  hath  received  the  foil  ^ 
The  high,  huge-bellied  mountains  skip,  like  rams 
Amongst  their  ewes :  the  little  hills,  like  lambs. 
Why  fled  the  ocean?    And  why  skipt  the  mountains  ? 
Why  turned  Jordan  toward  his  crystal  fountains? 
Sttiake,  Earth ;  and  at  the  presence  be  aghast 
Of  Him  that  ever  was,  and  aye  shall  last ; 
That  glassy  floods  firom  rugged  rocks  can  crush. 
And  make  soft  rills  from  fieiy  flint-stones  gush ! 
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FBALM  CXXXYL 

Let  us,  with  a  gladsome  mind. 
Praise  the  Lord,  for  he  is  kind : 

For  his  mercies  aye  endure, 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 
Let  us  blaze  his  name  abroad. 
For  of  gods  he  is  the  God : 

For  lus,  &c. 
O,  let  us  his  praises  tell, 
Who  doth  the  wrathful  tyrants  quell : 

For  his,  &c. 
Who,  with  his  mirndes,  doth  make 
Amazed  heaven  and  earth  to  shake  : 

For  his,  &c. 
Who,  by  his  wisdom,  did  create 
The  painted  heavens  so  full  of  state : 

For  his,  &c. 
Who  did  the  solid  earth  ordain 
To  rise  above  the  watery  plain : 

For  his,  &c. 
Who,  by  his  all-commanding  might. 
Did  fill  the  new-made  world  with  light : 

For  his,  &c. 
And  caused  the  golden-tressed  sun 
All  the  day  long  his  course  to  run : 

For  his,  &c. 
The  homed  moon  to  shine  by  night. 
Amongst  her  spangled  ststers  bright: 

For  his,  Sec. 
He,  with  his  thunder-clasping  hand, 
Smote  the  first-born  of  Egypt-land : 

For  his,  &c  ** 

'  At  a/aint  Ko$i  that  kath  received  the/oiL 
**  Foil "  18  defeat :  a  anbttantiye  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Haringlon  in  hit  ^  Orlando 
Forioao,"  and  by  Shakspeare  repeatedly. — ^Todo. 
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And,  in  despite  of  Pharaoh  fell. 
He  brought  from  thence  his  lorael : 

For  his,  &c. 
The  ruddy  waves  he  deft  in  twain 
Of  the  Erythrsean  main : 

For  his,  &c. 
The  floods  stood  still,  like  walls  of  glass, 
Wliile  the  Hebrew  bands  did  pass : 

For  his,  &c. 
But  full  soon  they  did  devour 
The  tawny  king  with  all  his  power : 

For  his,  &c. 
His  chosen  people  he  did  bless 
In  the  wasteful  wilderness : 

For  his,  &c. 
In  bloody  battle  he  brought  down 
Kings  of  prowess  and  renown : 

For  his,  &c. 
He  foil'd  bold  Seon  and  his  host, 
That  ruled  the  Amorrean  coast : 

For  his,  &c. 
And  large>limb'd  Og  he  did  subdue. 
With  all  his  over-hardy  crew : 

For  his,  &c. 
And,  to  his  servant  Israel, 
He  gave  their  land  therein  to  dwell : 

For  his,  &c. 
He  hath,  with  a  piteous  eye. 
Beheld  us  in  our  misery : 

For  his,  &c. 
And  freed  us  from  the  slavery 
Of  the  invading  enemy  : 

For  his,  &c. 
All  living  creatures  he  doth  feed. 
And  with  full  hand  supplies  their  need : 

For  his,  &c. 
Let  us  therefore  warble  forth 
His  mighty  majesty  and  worth : 

For  his,  &c. 
That  hb  mansion  hath  on  high 
Above  the  reach  of  mortal  eye : 
For  his  mercies  aye  endure, 
Ever  fiuthfiil,  ever  sure. 
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JOANNIS    MILTONI 

L0NDINBN8IS 

POEMATA; 

QUORUM  PLERAQUB  UTTRA  ANNUM  JBTATI8  YIOEBIMUM  CONSCRIPSIT. 


Hjbc  quBB  sequantar  de  Aactore  teetimonis,  tametsi  ipse  intelligebat  non  tarn  de 
Be  quam  supra  se  ease  dicta,  eo  quod  pneclaro  ingenio  viri,  necnon  amici,  ita  fere 
■olent  laudare,  nt  omnia  suia  potins  Tirtutibus,  quam  veritati  congruentia«  nimis 
cQpide  affiugant ;  noluit  tamen  horum  egregiam  in  se  voluntatem  non  esse  notam  ; 
com  alii  pnesertim  ut  id  faceret  magnopere  suaderent.  Dum  enim  nimise  laudis 
inTidiam  totis  ab  se  viribus  amolitur,  sibique  quod  plus  »quo  est  non  attributum 
esse  mavulty  judicium  interim  hominum  cordatorum  atque  illustrium  quin  summo 
nbi  honori  ducat,  negare  non  potest. 


JOANNES  BAPTISTA  MANSUB,  MARCHIO  VILLENSIS,  NEAPOLITANUB, 
AD  JOANNEM  MILTONIUM,  ANGLUM  :— 


Ut  mens,  forma,  decor,  facies,  mos,  si  pietas  sic, 
Non  Anglus,  verum  herde  Angelus,  ipse  fores. 


^^M^tf«MAAMA^^^^^^^^^ 


AD  JOANNEM  MILTONEM,  ANOLUM,  TRIPLICI  P0B8B08  LAUREA  CORONANDUM, 
Oraea  fifiiitrttm,  L<Uina,  atque  Hetrtueot  Epigramwui  Joannit  SaltiUi,  Romanh 

CsDE,  Meles  ;  cedat  depressa  Mincius  uma ; 

Sebetus  Tasaum  desinat  usque  loqui : 
At  Tbamesis  victor  cunctis  ferat  altior  undas. 

Nam  per  te,  Milto  par  tribus  unns  erit. 


*^<^MMW^^rf^*W»^^*^^^h^i^ 


AD  JOANNEM  MILTONUM. 


Graha  MsBonidem,  jactet  sibi  Roma  Maronem  ; 
Anglia  Miltonum  jactat  utrique  parem. — Sblvagoi. 


^«WVWVWM^A^hAMM^»A^* 


AL  BIONOR  GIO.  MILTONI,  NOBILB  INGLE8E. 

ODK 

Eboimi  air  Etra  o  Clio 

Perche  di  stelle  intreccierd  corona 

Non  piu  del  Biondo  Dio 

La  fironde  etema  in  Pindo,  e  in  Elicona, 

Diensi  a  merto  maggior,  maggiori  i  fregi, 

A'  celeste  Tirtu  celesti  preg^. 
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Noo  poo  del  tempo  edaiee 
Runaiier  preda,  etemo  alto  rmlore 
Noa  pao  V  oblio  zapaee, 
Farmr  daDe  memorie  eeeelao  onore, 
Sa  1'  areo  di  mia  eetra  nn  dardo  forte 
Virtu  m'  adaiti,  e  foiro  la  morte. 

Del  ocean  prolbBdo 

Cinta  dagli  ampi  goiglii  Anglia  roicde 

Separata  dal  mondo, 

P^^  ehe  Q  sno  yalor  1'  mnana  eeoede  : 

Qnesta  feeooda  aa  prodnne  Eroi, 

Ch'  hanno  a  ragioD  dri  aoTmman  tra  noi. 

AUa  Tirta  ebandha 

Danno  ne  i  petti  lor  fido  rieetto, 

Qaella  ^  ^  eol  giadita, 

Perdie  in  let  aan  troTar  gioia,  e  diletto ; 

Ridillo  to,  CKoranni,  e  moetra  in  tanto 

Con  toa  Tera  nrti^  Tero  il  mio  Cbnto. 

Long!  dal  patrio  lido 

SpiiMe  Zens  1'  indnstre  ardente  biwma: 

Ch'  odio  d'  Helena  il  grido 

Coo  anrea  tromba  rimbombar  la  iamay 

E  per  poterla  eiBgiare  al  paro 

Dalle  piik  belle  Idee  trane  il  pih  nuo. 


irapeingegnc 
Trae  con  indnstria  il  bqo  liqnor  pregiato 
Dal  giglio  e  dalla  roaa, 
E  qnanti  Tagbi  fiori  oniano  il  prato  ; 
Formano  nn  doloe  soon  diTerae  cfaorde. 
Fan  Tarie  Tod  melodk  ooneorde. 

Di  beUa  gloria  amante 

Milton  dal  del  natio  per  ¥arie  parti 

Le  per^rine  pianto 

Volgesti  a  ricercar  sdenze,  ed  arti ; 

Del  Gallo  regnator  redeeti  i  regnl, 

E  ddl'  Italia  ancor  gl'  Eroi  pii^  degni. 

Fabro  qnasi  divino 

Sol  Yirtik  rintraociando  il  too  pensiero 

Vide  in  ogni  oonfino 

Chi  di  nobil  Talor  ealca  il  aentieio  ; 

L'  ottimo  dal  migUor  dopo  soegleia 

Per  labbricar  d'  ogni  Tirtik  V  fiea. 

Qoanti  nacquero  in  Flox» 

O  in  lei  del  parlar  Tosco  appreeer  V  arte. 

La  cui  memoria  onora 

II  mondo  fatta  etema  in  dotto  carte^ 

Volesti  ricerear  per  too  tesoro, 

£  parlasti  eon  lor  nell'  opre  loro. 

Neir  altera  BabeUe 

Per  te  il  parlar  confuse  Gioye  in  vano, 

Che  per  varie  fayelle 

Di  se  Btessa  trofeo  cadde  sn  1  piano  : 

Ch'  Ode  oltr'  all'  Anglia  il  suo  piik  degno  idioma 

Spagna,  Francia,  Toscana,  e  Grecia,  e  Roma. 
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I  piu  profondi  arcani 

Ch'  occulta  la  natura  e  in  cielo  e  in  texra 
Ch'  k  ingegni  aoTTumani 
Txoppo  avaro  tal'  hor  gli  chinde,  e  aenay 
Chiaromente  conoeei,  e  giungi  al  fine 
Delia  mond  Tiitude  al  gran  confine. 

Non  batta  11  Tempo  V  ale^ 

Fermisi  immoto^  e  in  un  fermin  bi  gl'  anni, 

Che  di  virtu  immortale 

Scorron  di  troppo  ing^urioei  a  i  danni ; 

Che  8*  opre  degne  di  poema  o  storia 

Furon  gia,  P  hai  presenti  alia  memoiia. 

Dammi  toa  dolce  cetra 

Se  vuoi  ch'  io  diea  del  tno  doloe  canto, 

Ch'  inalzandoti  all'  Etra 

Di  farti  huomo  celeste  ottiene  il  yanto, 

II  Tamigi  il  dirk  che  gl'  e  conceBso 
Per  te  suo  cigno  pareggiar  Permeno. 

Io  che  in  rira  del  Amo 

Tento  spi^gar  tuo  merto  alto  e  preclaro^ 

So  che  fatico  indamo, 

£  ad  ammirar^  non  a  lodarlo  imparo  ; 

Freno  dnnque  la  lingnay  e  asoolto  il  core 

Che  ti  prende  a  lodar  con  Io  stupore. 

Del  Sig.  Antonio  Framcini, 

Qentilhnomo  Fiorentino. 


^^^V^^^lAM^^^AMM^AM^ 


JOANNI  MILTONI  LONDINENSI :— 

Jureni  patria  yirtatibns  eximio ; 

Viro,  qui  multa  ^regrinatione^  studio  cuncta  orbis  terramm  loca  perspezit;  ut 
noTus  Ulysses  onuua  ubique  ab  omnibus  apprehenderet : 

Poljrglotto,  in  cujns  ore  linguie  jam  deperditse  sic  reviviseunt,  ut  idiomata  omnia 
sint  in  ejus  laudibus  in£ftcun£i ;  et  jure  ea  percallety  ut  admirationes  et  plausus 
populorum  ab  propria  sapientia  excitatoa  inteUisat : 

Uliy  cujus  animi  dotes  corporisque  sensua  ad  admirationem  commovent,  et  per 
ipeam  motum  cuique  auferunt ;  cujus  opera  ad  plausus  bortantur,  sed  venustate  • 
Tocem  laudatoribuB  adimunt : 

Cui  in  memoria  totus  orbis  ;  in  intellectu  sapientia  ;  in  voluntate  ardor  glorin  ; 
in  ore  eloquentia;  hannonicos  coelestinm  sphserarum  sonitus,  astronomia  duoe, 
audienti ;  charaeterea  mirabilium  natune,  per  quos  Dei  magnitude  describitur, 
magistra  philosophia,  legenti ;  antiquitatum  ktebras,  vetustatia  excidiay  emditionis 
ambages,  comite  aasidua  auctorum  fectioney 

Exquirenti,  restauranti,  perourrenti : 
Ai  cur  niior  in  arduumf 

Illiy  in  cujus  rirtutibus  evulgandis  ora  Fam»  non  suffidant,  nee  hominum  stupor 
in  laudandia  satis  est ;  reverentin  et  amoris  ergo  hoc  ejus  mentis  debitum  admi. 
rationia  tributum  offert  Carolus  DATUsf,  Patricius  Florentinus, 

Tanto  homini  serrua,  tantsB  Tirtutis  amator. 


«  In  the  edition  1646,  it  stood  "  Taatitote." 

t  Carlo  Dikti,  one  of  Mllton'e  literary  friends  at  Florence.    See  "  Epitaph.  Damon.' 
T.  Warton. 


r.  137.— 


ULmd*  Lmtin  voemm  anj  be  jmsdr  i  iibiiPiiiiI  m  lontante  dMBCsI 
tMiMy  mod  are  aeinv  diqgxareed  widi  flacli  lu^«ige  and  smIi  iuMgetj  :  Cowley's 
Lotmxtj,  dsrtitod  Inraa  iinfiilii  ■nrl  ■iiifriiiiniil  iimgiiiilkm,  fmiwiilii  ■  incwV  of 
dkcioo'  half  Lotm  and  haif  En^xk.  It  i>  not  so  mocb  that  Cowley  wanted  m 
knowled;^  of  the  Laiia  atjie  hot  that  he  — fleied  that  kaowled^  to  be  pqieitcd 
and  eorrapicd  br  £ilae  and  extnra^aiit  thwi^blaL  Mflton  was  a  move  peifert 
■ehobr  thaui  Cowlej,  aad  bk  mind  was  move  deeply  tmctared  with  the  exeeUeDeea 
of  ancient  titefatme:  he  was  a  more  jost  dunker,  and  therefore  a  more  jost  writer  : 
in  a  irord  be  had  more  taote,  and  more  poeCiyy  and  conaequontly  more  ympiiety. 
If  a  fondneoe  for  the  Italian  writera  has  sometimes  infected  his  lt»gi«»b  poetry  with 
j  Iklse  ornaments  ;  his  Latin  Terses,  both  in  diction  and  sentiment,  are  aft  least  ficne 
from  those  deprsTstaona. 

Some  of  Hilton's  Latin  poems  were  written  in  his  first  year  at  Cambridge,  when 
ho  was  only  serenteen :  they  most  be  allowed  to  be  Tory  eorrect  and  manly  pcr> 
formaoees  for  a  yooth  of  tbaU  age  ;  and,  considered  in  that  riew,  they  discofer  an 
oxtzaordinary  eopioasncos  and  command  of  ancient  iaUe  and  history.  I  eaamoC 
boi  add,  that  Gray  resembles  Milton  in  many  instances :  among  otbos,  in  their 
yooth  they  were  both  strongly  attached  to  the  cnltiTation  of  Latin  poetry. — 
T.  Wabtoi*. 
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ELEO.  L 
Ad  Carolum  Dkodatum*. 

Tandkm,  care,  tus  mihi  pervenere  tabellsB, 

Peiinlit,  et  voces  nuncia  charta  tuas : 
Pertulit,  occidua  Devas  Cestrenais  ab  ora 

VeigiTiiim  ^  prono  qua  petit  amne  salutn. 
Multnm,  crede,  jurat  terras  aluisse  remotas  * 

Pectus  amaiis  nostri,  tamque  fidele  caput, 
Quodque  mihi  lepidum  tellus  louginqua  sodalem 

Debet,  at  unde  brevi  reddere  jussa  velit. 
Me  tenet  urbs  reflua  quam  Thaniesis  alluit  unda% 

Meque  nee  inyitum  patria  dulcis  habet.  '^ 

Jam  nee  amndiferum  mihi  cura  revisere  Camum, 

Nee  dudum  vetiti  me  laris  angit  amor. 
Nuda  nee  arva  plaoent,  umbnusque  negantia  moUes  : 

Quam  male  PhcBbioolis  oonvenit  ille  locus ! 
Nee  duri  libet  usque  minas  perferre  magistr],  " 

Cateraque  ingenlo  non  subeunda  meo. 
Si  sit  hoc  exilium  patrios  adiisse  penates, 

£t  vacuum  curia  otia  grata  sequi, 
Non  ego  vel  profugi  nomen  sortemve  recuso, 

Latus  et  exilli  conditione  firuor.  ^ 

*  Charles  Deodato  was  one  of  MQton's  most  intimate  friends :  he  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  practised  physic  in  Cheshire.  He  was  educated  with  our  author  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  and  from  thence  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  Fehruary 
7,  1621,  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  was  a  fellow-collegian  there  with  Alexander  Gill, 
another  of  Milton*B  intimate  friends,  who  was  successively  usher  and  master  of  St.  Paul's 
school.  Deodate  has  a  copy  of  Alcaics  extant  in  an  Oxford  collection  on  the  death  of 
Camden,  called  **  Camdeni  Insignia."  He  left  the  college,  when  he  was  a  gentleman- 
commoner,  in  1628,  having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Toland  says,  that  he  had 
in  his  possession  two  Greek  letten,  very  well  written,  from  Deodate  to  Milton.  Two  of 
Milton's  familiar  Latin  letten,  in  the  utmost  freedom  of  friendship,  are  to  Deodate :  both 
dated  from  London,  1637.  But  the  best,  certainly  the  most  pleasing  evidences  of  their 
intimacy,  and  of  Deodate's  admirable  charscter,  are  our  author's  first  and  sixth  Elegies,  the 
fourth  Sonnet,  and  the  '*  Epitaphium  Damonis :"  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  Deodate 
is  the  <*  simple  shepherd  lad,"  in  *'  Comus,"  who  is  skilled  in  plants,  and  loved  to  hear 
Thyrsis  sing,  y.  619.  seq.  He  died  in  the  year  1638.  This  Elegy  vras  written  about  the 
year  1627,  in  answer  to  a  letter  out  of  Cheshire  from  Deodate^ — T.  WAmTov . 

*  VerffiviuM. 
The  Irish  Sea.— T.  Wartom. 

c  Me  tenet  urbi  r^ita  quam  TkamesU  (Muit  undn. 
To  have  pointed  out  London,  by  only  calling  it  the  dty  washed  by  the  Thames,  would 
have  been  a  general  and  a  trite  allusion  :  but  this  allusion  being  combined  with  the  pecu- 
liar circumstance  of  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  becomes  new,  poeticsl,  and  appropriate.  The 
adjective  reflua  is  at  once  descriptive  and  distinctive.  Ovid  has  "reiluum  mare,** 
*•  Metam."  vii.  267.— T.  Waetoh. 
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O, 

Die  Toinitono  fiefaOii  exal  i^ro; 

Nan  time  Iobio  qoienwMii 

Nere  find  Tieto  lam  tSM  _ 
Tempon  mm  lioet  hk  |i1m  iifiii  dne  libar  ^— ^  *^ 

£l  totom  i^ioBl  mty  mm  Tita^  lan : 
Exdpit  hiDe 

Et  Tocat  ad  pkosoB  gamda 
Sen  eatos  aoditiir  ae&ioT',  aea  pvodi^^as 

Sen  pTOcoa^  ant  poaha  ramiilf  milea  adesi,  ^ 

Sive  A>iwwMJi  foBcaiidaa  lite  patimnia 

Detonat  incolto  barliarm  ^crtia  ioio* ; 
Sspe  Tafer  gnato  BDccnirit  aerms  amaitti, 

£t  naaiim  rigidi  hBh  nbtqne  patns; 
Sepe  noToa  illic  fiigo  mizata  ealorea^  ^ 

Quid  ait  amor  neacit ;  dnm  qooque  nmdi^  amat. 
SiTe  cmentatiiiii  fuiiom  TvagiBdia  socptnim 

Qoaant,  et  effnais  cnnibiQS  on  rotat, 
Et  dolet,  et  qpectOy  jurat  et  ^eetaaae  dolendo ; 

Intezdum  et  lacrymia  dnlcb  amaror  ineat :  * 

Sea  pner  iufeliz  indelibata  zeliqmt 

Gandia,  et  abrapto  flendna  amore  cadit; 
Sea  ferns  e  tenebria  iterat  Stjga  criminia  oltor, 

CoDScia  fimeieo  peeton  torn  moTena': 
Sea  moeret  Pelopeia  domua,  aea  nobilis  Ili,  ^ 

Aut  lait  inoeatos  aula  Cieontia  aTo& 
Scd  neque  sab  tecto  semper,  nee  in  oibe,  laiemoa; 

Irrita  nee  nobis  tempon  Teria  eoni. 
Nos  qnoqae  Incas  habet  vieina  oonsitos  nlmo, 

Atque  saborbani  nobilis  ambm  loci '.  * 

Sepias  hie,  blandas  spirantia  sidera  flainnma, 

Virgineoa  videas  praBteriisse  dioros. 
Ah,  quoties  dign»  stapai  mincala  forms, 

Qa»  poflsit  senium  rel  reparare  Jovis ! 
Ah,  qaoties  vidi  snperantia  lomina  gemmaa,  " 

Atque  hceSy  quotquot  Yolvit  uterque  poloa ! 

*  Bxeipit  hinefutum  Hnm/oti  pompa  OUatri,  ke, 
Tho  theatre,  h  Mr.  Warton  obeervee,  seemi  to  have  been  a  favourite  amatement  of 
MUtoii*6  youth.  See  **L' Allegro,**  ▼.  131.— Todo. 

•  Sire  deeeHtuUi/ateundus  UU  patr&nu9 
DeUmai  ineuUo  barbara  varba/dfto. 
He  probably  meaiia  the  plaj  of  **  Ignoramua.** — T.  Warton. 

'  By  the  youth  in  the  first  couplet,  he  perhaps  intends  Shakspeare's  *^  Romeo  \**  in  the 
second,  either  ^*  Hamlet/'  or  **  Richard  III.**  He  then  draws  his  Ulustzutions  from  the 
ancient  tmgedians.  The  allusions,  however,  to  Shakspeare's  incidenta  do  not  exactly 
correspond.  In  the  first  instance,  Romeo  was  not  torn  from  joys  ^*  untssted  :  **  alUieugh 
**  puer  "  and  **  abrupto  amore  "  are  much  in  point.  The  allusions  are  loose,  or  resalting 
from  memory,  or  not  intended  to  tally  minutely. — T.  Wakton. 

ff  Atque  mburhani  nobttie  umbra  loci* 
Some  country-house  of  Milton's  father  very  near  London  is  here  intended,  of  which  vrt 
have  now  no  notices. — T.  WAnxoK. 
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Collaqne  bis  vivi  Pelopis  ques  brachia  yincant, 

Qaieqne  fluit  pnro  nectare  tincta  yia ! 
£i  decoa  eximiam  fiontia,  tremulosqae  capillos, 

Auiea  qusB  fisdlax  retia  tendit  Amor ! 
Pellacesque  genas,  ad  quae  hyacinthlna  sordet 

Purpura,  et  ipse  tui  florla,  Adoni,  rubor ! 
Cedite,  laudat»  totiea  Heroides  olim, 

Et  quncuuque  yagum  cepit  arnica  Jovem. 
Cedite,  AchaemenifiB  turrita  fronte  puellss, 

Et  quot  Susa  oolunt,  Memnoniamque  Ninon  ^ ; 
Vos  etiam^  Dana»  fasces  submittite  nymphsB, 

Et  vos,  lliacse,  RomulcaBque  nurus : 
Nee  Pompeianas  Tarpeia  Musa '  columnas 

Jactet,  et  Ausoniis  plena  theatra  stolis. 
Gloria  virginibus  debetur  prima  Britannis ; 

Extera,  sat  tibi  sit,  foemina,  posse  sequi. 
Tuque  urbs  Dardaniis,  Londinum,  structa  colonis, 

Turrigerum  late  conspicienda  caput, 
Tu  nimium  feliz  intra  tua  mcenia  claudis 

Quicquid  formom  pendulus  orbis  habet. 
Non  tibi  tot  ccelo  scintillant  astra  sereno, 

Endjmlonen  turba  ministra  deee, 
Quot  tibi,  oonspicus  formaque  auroque,  puell» 

Per  medias  radiant  turba  videnda  vias. 
Creditur  hue  geminis  venisse  invecta  colurabis 

Alma  pharetrigero  milite  cincta  Venus ; 
Huic  Cnidon,  et  riguas  Simoentis  ilumine  valles, 

Huic  Paphon,  et  roseam  posthabitura  Cypron. 
Ast  ego,  dum  pueri  sinit  indulgentia  cseci, 

Moenia  quam  subito  linquere  fausta  paro ; 
Et  vitare  procul  malefidse  infimiia  Circes 

Atria,  divini  Molyos  usus  ope. 
Stat  quoque  juncosas  Cami  remeare  paludes, 

Atque  iterum  raucsB  murmur  adire  scholse. 
Interea  fidi  paryum  cape  munus  amici, 

Paucaque  in  aitemos  yerba  coacta  modoe. 

^  Et  quot  8u*a  eolunt,  Memnoniamque  Ninon. 
Saia,  andently  a  capital  city  of  Siuiana  in  Penia,  conquered  by  CyruB.  Xerxes 
marched  from  this  city,  to  enilaTe  Greece.  It  ie  now  called  Souster.  Ninos  is  a  city  of 
Assyria,  bnilt  by  Ninas  :  Memnon,  a  hero  of  the  Iliad,  had  a  palace  there,  and  was  the 
bailder  of  Susa.  Milton  is  alluding  to  oriental  beauty.  In  the  next  couplet,  he  chal- 
lenges the  ladies  of  ancient  Greece,  Troy,  and  Rome. — T.  Warton. 

>  Nee  Pompeianeu  Tarpiia  Musa,  ftc. 
The  poet  has  a  retrospect  to  a  long  passage  in  Ovid,  who  is  here  called  "  Tarpeia  Musa,^^ 
either  because  he  had  a  house  adjoining  to  the  Capitol,  or  by  way  of  distinction,  that  he 
WIS  the  Tarpeian,  the  general  Roman  Muse. — T.  Warton. 

The  learned  Lord  Monboddo  pronounces  this  Elegy  to  be  equal  to  anything  of  the 
**  elegiac  kind,  to  be  found  in  Ovid,  or  even  in  TibuUus." — T.Wartom. 
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t£bi  ta^Miim  |4mii]S» 


fwocuvt  ab  imdiB 

Ex  eekra  Phtsbo  mmtiiB  ire  too  ; 
Talis  ^  in  Ilaea  stah«l  C  jIleoiBS  aula 

ABpcs,  ctherea  misasabaree  Fatrii: 
Talis  ei  Enirbatca  ante  oim  temtis  Adiillei 

Bcttnlit  Atrids  jmaa  mmam.  dods. 
Magna  aepnkninim  rpgina  ",  aatdies  ATenii, 

Sttrm  nimii  Maaia^  PkUadi  SKTm  ninuay 
Qnin  illos  r^aas  qui  pondns  inutile  terre  *  ; 

Tnifia  qnklem  cat  telis  iata  petenda  tnis : 
Vesdbna  hone  igitor  pollisy  Aeademia,  Inge, 

£t  madeant  lacrymis  nigra  feietim  tnis*. 
Fonda!  et  ipaa  modos  qnerelnuida  Ekgeia  tristei^ 

Pencmet  et  totia  nania  mcesta  acholis. 


!• 


ij 


i  The  penoD  hoe  conmmnontcd  it  RkKml  Ridding,  one  cf  tlie  oniTemtj-bendkt,  and 
a  matter  of  arte  of  St.  John't  eolkfie,  Cambridge.  He  tigned  a  tcetamcntaiy  co£dl, 
September  23,  1626,  proved  tbe  dgbth  of  November  following. — ^T.  WAnTow. 

k  It  wat  a  cuttom  at  Cambridge,  latelj  disoaed,  for  one  of  ibe  beadles  to  make  prorhma- 
tion  of  convocationt  in  every  college.     Thit  is  still  in  ate  at  Oxford. — T.  Wucttm. 

Thete  aUotiont  are  proob  of  oar  aatbor's  earlj  frmiliaritj  with  Homer. — ^T.  Wanrom. 

*  Itapna  upuUrontm  regima. 
A  aablime  poetical  appellation  for  Death ;  and  mncfa  in  the  manner  of  bit  English  poetry. 
— T.  Waetoh. 

a  Pumdui  imttSU  Ume. 
Homer, «  n."  xviu.  104.— Jot.  Waktok. 

*  Bt  matUant  laerymit  nigra  Jirelra  M$. 
Here  leemt  to  be  an  alladon  to  the  custom  of  affixing  verses  on  the  pall,  formcriy  per- 
haps more  generally  obierved  at  Cambridge.     "  Lacrymit  tnis  "  sn  the  funeral  pocaty  as 
**  tear  "  is  in  *«  Lycidas,"  v.  14.— Tonn. 

This  Elegy,  with  the  next  on  the  death  of  bishop  Andrewet,  the  (Met  on  the  death  of 
profettor  Goslyn  and  bishop  Felton,  and  the  poem  on  the  fifUi  of  November,  are  vecy 
correct  and  manly  performances  for  a  boy  of  seventeen.  This  was  oar  aathor*s  first 
year  at  Cambridge.  They  ditcorer  a  great  fund  and  command  of  aadent  litentnre^ — 
T.  Waaroif. 
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ELEO.  ni. 
In  OUtam  Pnesulis  WintonienaisP. — Akmo  JStatib  17. 

McBSTUB  eram,  et  tacitus,  nullo  comitante,  sedebam ; 

HflBrebantqae  animo  tristia  plura  meo : 
ProtiniU)  en !  subiit  fiinestn  dadis  imago. 

Fecit  in  Angliaco  quam  Libitina  solo  ^ ; 
Dum  prooemm  ingressa  est  splendentes  marmoro  turres 

Dira  sepulcrali  Mors  metnenda  face ; 
Pulsayitque  auro  gravidos  et  jaspide  mnros, 

Nee  metuit  satrapom  stemere  falce  greges. 
Tunc  memini  clariqne  dncis '',  fratrisque  verendi 

Intempestiyis  ossa  cremata  rogis : 
Et  memini  heioum,  quos  vidit  ad  SBthera  raptos, 

Flevit  et  amissos  Belgia  tota  duces. 
At  te  procipue  luxi,  dignisdme  Frssul, 

Wintoninque  olim  gloria  magna  tu» ; 
Delicui  fletu,  et  tristi  sic  ore  querebar : — 

'*  Mors  fera,  Tartareo  diva  secunda  Jovi, 
Nonne  satis  quod  sylva  tuas  persentiat  iras, 

Et  quod  in  herbosos  jus  tibi  detur  agros  ? 
Quodque  a£9ata  tuo  maroescant  lilia  tabo, 

Et  crocus,  et  pulchrsB  Cypridi  sacra  rosa  ? 
Nee  sinis,  ut  semper  ilurio  contermina  quercus 

Miretur  lapsus  prstereuntis  aqu»  ? 
£t  tibi  suocumbit,  liquido  qnse  plurima  coelo 

Evehitur  pennia,  quamlibet  augur,  avis ; 
Et  qu89  mille  nigris  errant  animalia  sylvis ; 

Et  quot  alunt  mutum  Proteos  antra  pecus. 
Invida,  tanta  tibi  cum  sit  concessa  potestas. 

Quid  jurat  humana  tingere  csede  manus ; 
Nobileque  in  pectus  certas  acuisse  sagittas, 

Semideamque  animam  sede  fiigasse  sua  T* 
Taiia  dum  lacrymans  alto  sub  pectore  toIvo, 

Roscidus  occidms  Hesperus  exit  aquis, 
Et  Tartessiaco '  submerserat  aequore  curmm 

Fhosbus,  ab  Eoo  littore  mensus  iter  : 

p  LaomIoI  Andrewei,  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  heen  originally  master  of  Pembroke* 
hall  in  Camhridge ;  bat  long  before  Milton*s  time.  He  died  at  Winchetter-house  in 
Sonthwark,  Sept.  21,  1626.— T,  Wahtoic. 

4  Fecit  in  Angliaeo  q^am  Libitina  taio, 
Arery  severe  plague  now  raged  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood^  of  which  353417 
persons  are  said  to  have  died. — T.  Waktom. 

'  Tune  memini  elarique  dueii,  he 
I  am  kindly  formed  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple, — **  The  two  generals  here  mentioned,  who 
died  in  1626,  were  the  two  champions  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  Count  Mansfelt :  *  Frater '  means  a  sworn  brother  in  arms,  according  to  the  military 
cant  of  those  days.  The  next  couplet  respects  the  death  of  Henry  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
died  not  long  before.''  Henry,  E^l  of  Oxford,  Sbakspeare*s  patro%  died  at  the  siege  of 
Breda  in  1625.— T.  Waatow. 

■  Et  Tartesiiaco,  Ao. 
Ovid,  ^  Metam.*'  ziv.  416  :— "  Presserat  ocdduus  Tartessia  littora  Phoebus."     "  Tar* 
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'  JVtw  tft  am  ^tir**t  *r^im< 

Hir  4U.uvr  »  .u  J«  'W  uii«u»  *  ?V9ui5«  Lou*,**  i*  ▼•  l€  i — 

Jbia  ■•  'vtMB  &fpi3ijTrm  m  Flucm TlnthiM     T 

«  J^wfMr  jMijic  Har*t,  mKta^  'a<>ii  ■  wmm 
S<rr.  xxr.  t^  :^ — ^^  SloMM  u«  tott  icsii  wtudi  4ie  at  Ufet  Lwi 
-Alia  tie  ?pinc  ;  air  :&«▼  :««  n?oai  'ti^r  j^moes. 

Milton^  s  lie  zrvm  •><ti  ;b  swncaniflBi.  mnat  hcve  l 

'iTtnouozv     Ibr  !w  lad  hen  ceielMrste^  hoc  oalv  a  bbhsf^  lot  a  Hthttf  «4« 
•iieniCT  wti  consQcnnoii  if  "he  Chtirdi  <}f  Entcianii  in   their  Maot  ntwiw 
iii»aninn»iii!ii  &TQan'e  'it'  Elizaheth  and  Aaws»  aod  tbe  Arf^fthi  «f  n^ 
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ELBO.  IV. 

Ad  Thomam  JuwiuM,  preceptorem  luum,  apud  mercatores  Anglicos,   Hunburga 

agentes,  putoris  muncre  fiingentem  ^. 

Akko  JEtatxs  1& 
CuRRB  per  immeDsnm  sabito,  xnea  litem,  pontum ; 

I,  pete  Tentonicos  leeve  per  aequor  agros ; 
Segnes  nimpe  moras,  et  nil,  precor,  obstet  eunti, 

£t  festinantis  nil  remoretur  iter. 
Ipse  ego  Sicanio  frsenantem  carcere  rentos 

JEolon,  et  yirides  soIlici|abo  deos, 
CsBnileamque  suis  comitatam  Dorida  nymphis, 

Ut  tibi  dent  placidam  per  sua  regna  viam. 
At  til,  si  poteris,  celeres  tibi  sume  jugalcs, 

Vecta  quibus  Colchis  fugit  ab  ore  viri  ^ ; 
Ant  qneis  Triptolemns  *  Scythicas  devenit  in  eras, 

Gratns  Eleusina  missns  ab  urbe  puer. 
Atque  nbi  Germanas  flavere  videbis  arenas, 

Ditis  ad  Hambuig»  moenia  flecte  gradum, 
Dicitur  oociso  qusB  ducere  nomen  ab  Hama  y^ 

Cimbrica  quern  fertur  clava  dedisse  neci. 
Vivit  ibi  antiques  clams  pietatis  honore 

Prffisul,  Christicolas  pascere  doctus  oves : 
lUe  quidem  est  aniroas  plusquam  pars  altera  nostrsB ; 

Dimidio  vitae  vivere  cogor  ego. 
Hei  mibi !  quot  pelagi,  quot  niontes  inteijecti, 

Me  faciunt  alia  parte  carere  mei ! 
Carior  ille  mihi^  quam  tu,  doctissime  Gndum, 

Cliniadi,  pronepos  qui  Telamonis  erat ' ; 

*  ThoniM  Toung,  now  pastor  of  the  church  of  English  merchants  at  Hambuig,  was 
Milton's  private  preceptor,  before  he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  school.  Aubrey,  in  his  manu- 
script Life,  calls  him,  **  a  puritan  in  Essex,  who  cntt  his  haire  short.*^  Under  such  an 
instructor,  Milton  probably  first  Imbibed  the  principles  of  puritanism  :  but  whatever  were 
Young's  religious  instructions,  our  author  professes  to  luive  received  from  this  learned 
master  his  first  introduction  to  the  study  of  poetry,  ▼.  29. 

This  Thomas  Young,  who  appears  to  have  returned  to  England  in  or  before  the  year 
1628,  was  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  where  he  was  a 
constant  attendant,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  book  called  "  Smectymnuus,"  defended 
by  Milton ;  and  who,  from  a  London  preacbership  in  Doke's-place,  was  preferred  by  the 
parliament  to  the  mastership  of  Jesus  CoUege  in  Cambridge :  Neale's  "  Hist.  Pur.'' 
iii.  122,  59*  Clarke,  a  calviniitic  biographer,  attests  that  he  was  *^  a  man  of  great  learning, 
of  much  prudence  and  piety,  and  of  great  ability  and  fidelity  in  the  work  of  the  ministry," 
— "  Lives,"  p.  194.—T.  Wartom. 

*  "  Take  the  swift  car  of  Medea,  in  which  she  fled  from  her  husband." — T.  Wartow. 

>  Aut  qutis  TfipMemuSf  ho. 
Triptolemus  was  carried  from  Eleusis  in  Greece,  into  Scythta,  and  the  most  uncultivated 
rcfious  of  the  globe,  on  winged  serpents,  to  teach  mankind  the  use  of  wheat. — T.  Warton. 

7  DieUmr  oceito  qudf  ducere  n^men  ab  Hama, 
Erantzius,  a  Gothic  geographer,  says,  that  the  city  of  Hambuig  in  Saxony  took  Its  name 
from  Hama,  a  puissant  Saxon  champion,  who  was  killed  on  the  spot  where  that  city  stands 
by  Starchater,  a  Danish  giant.     The  **  Cimbrica  dava  "  is  the  club  of  the  Dane.     In 
dcacribing  Hamburg,  this  romantic  tale  could  not  escape  Milton. — T.  Wakton. 

*  Dearer  than  Socrates  to  Aldbiadei,  who  was  the  son  of  Clinias,  and  has  this  appeU 

3  A  2  J 
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ksiuicj. — T.  Waat<hi. 

e^uifioxct,  nro  springs 
abroad  in  Fdnsaij,  1633,  «^ 
iiiiiydeuut  wbere  Miltmi  ajt, 
»•— T.  Waktok. 
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SflBpe  sariasiferi  **  cradelia  pectora  Thracis  " 

Supplicis  ad  mcBstas  delicuere  preces : 
£xten8ieqne  manus  avertunt  fulminiB  ictus, 

Placat  et  iratos  hostia  parva  Deos. 
Jamque  diu  scripsisse  tibi  fuit  impetus  illi, 

Neve  moras  ultra  ducere  passus  Amor ;  '® 

Nam  vaga  Fama  refert,  (heu,  nuniia  vera  malorum  !) 

In  tibi  finitirois  bella  tumere  locis ; 
Teque  tuamque  urbem  truculento  milite  cingi, 

£t  jam  Saxonicos  arma  parasse  duces". 
Te  circum  late  campos  populatur  Enyo,  '^ 

£t  sata  came  virum  jam  cruor  arva  rigat ; 
Germanisque  suum  concessit  Thracia  Martem ; 

lUuc  Odiysios  Mars  pater  egit  equos ; 
Perpetuoque  comans  jam  deflorescit  oliva, 
I  Fugit  et  arisonam  diva  perosa  tubam,  *^ 

Fugit,  io !  terris,  et  jam  non  ultima  virgo 


Creditur  ad  superas  justa  volasse  domos. 
Te  tamen  interea  belli  circumsonat  horror, 

Vivis  et  ignoto  solus  inopsque  solo ' ; 
Et,  tibi  quam  patrii  non  exhibuere  penates, 

Sede  peregrina  quseris  egenus  opem  '. 
Patria,  dura  parens,  et  sazis  ssyior  albis, 

Spuraea  quss  pulsat  littoris  unda  tui ; 
Siccine  te  decet  innocuos  exponere  foetus, 

Siccine  in  extemam  ferrea  co^  humum  ? 
Et  sinis,  ut  terris  quarant  alimenta  remotis 

Quos  tibi  prospiciens  miserat  ipse  Deus, 
£t  qui  lata  ferunt  de  ccelo  nuntia,  quique, 

Quae  via  post  cineres  ducat  ad  astra,  docent  ? 
Digna  quidem,  Stygiis  quae  vivas  clausa  tenebris, 

iEtemaque  animae  digna  perire  fame ! 


«5 


to 


9i 


*  Sape  sarittiferi. 

From  the  Macedonian  '*  sarissa,"  or  ^  pike ; "  whence  soldiers  were  called  "  sarissophori.** 
See  Liv.  ix.  19.     And  Ovid,  "  Met."  xii.  466.— Todd. 

*  Etjam  Saxonieoi  arma  parasse  duces. 

About  the  year  1626,  when  this  Elegy  was  written,  the  imperialists,  under  General  Tilly, 
were  often  encountered  by  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  pai^ 
ticularly  Duke  William  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Lauenbuig,  in  Lower 
Saxony,  of  which  Hamburg,  where  Young  resided,  is  the  capital.  See  ▼.  77.  Germany 
in  general,  either  by  invasion  or  interior  commotions,  was  a  scene  of  the  most  bloody  war, 
from  the  year  1618  till  later  than  1640.  Gustavus  Adolphus  conquered  the  greater  part 
of  Germany  about  1631.— T.  Wartom. 

'  Vivis  et  ignoio  solus  inopsque  solo. 

These  circumstances,  added  to  others,  leave  us  strongly  to  suspect  that  Young  was  a  non- 
conformist, and  probably  compelled  to  quit  England  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  and 
practice.  He  seems  to  have  been  driven  back  to  England ,  by  the  war  in  the  Netherlands, 
not  long  after  this  Elegy  was  written.— T.  Warton. 

r  Sede  peregrina  quarts  egenus  opem. 

Before  and  after  1 630,  many  English  ministers,  puritanically  affected,  left  their  cures, 
and  settled  in  Holland,  where  they  became  pastors  of  separate  congregations  :  when  matters 
took  another  turn  in  England,  they  returned,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  unconforming 
obstinacy  in  the  new  presbyterian  estobllshment. — T.  Wartom. 
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Indoitarque  brevem  Tellos  reparata  juventani) 

Jamqne  solata  gela  dulce  Wrescit  humus. 
Fallor  ?  an  et  nobis  redeunt  in  carmina  vires,  ^ 

Ingeniumque  mihi  munere  veris  adest  °» ? 
Munere  veris  adest,  iterumque  vigescit  ab  illo, 

(Qnis  putet  1)  atque  aliqnod  jam  sibi  poscit  opus. 
Castalis  ante  oculos,  bifidumque  cacumen  oberrat, 

£t  mihi  Pyrenen  somnia  nocte  ferunt ;  ^^ 

Concitaque  arcane  fervent  mihi  pectora  motu, 

£t  fiiror,  et  sonitus  me  sacer  intus  agit. 
Delius  ipse  venit,  video  Peneide  lauro 

Implicitos  ciines ;  Delius  ipse  venit. 
Jam  mihi  mens  liquidi  raptatur  in  ardua  cosli,  *^ 

Perque  vagas  nubes  corpore  liber  eo ; 
Perque  umbras,  perque  antra  feror,  penetralia  vatum, 

£t  mihi  fana  patent  interiora  deum  ; 
Intuitnrque  animus  toto  quid  agatur  Olympo, 

Nee  fugiunt  oculos  Tartara  cteca  meos. 
Quid  tam  grande  sonat  distento  spiritus  ore  ? 

Quid  pant  hasc  rabies,  quid  saoer  iste  furor  ? 
Ver  mihi,  quod  dedit  ingenium,  cantabitur  illo ; 

Profuerint  isto  reddita  dona  modo. 
Jam,  Philomela,  tuos,  foliis  adoperta  novellis, 

Instituis  modules,  dum  silet  omne  nomus : 
CJrbe  ego,  tu  sylva,  simul  incipiamus  utrique, 

£t  simul  adventum  veris  nterque  canat. 
Veris,  io  !  rediere  vices ;  celebremus  honeres 

Veris,  et  hoc  subeat  Musa  perennis  opus. 
Jam  sol,  ^thiopas  fugiens  Tithoniaque  arva, 

Flectit  ad  Arctoas  aurea  lora  plagas. 
£st  breve  noctis  iter,  brevis  est  mora  noctis  opacie, 

Horrida  cum  tenebris  exulat  ilia  suis : 
Jamque  Ljcaonius,  plaustrum  cosleste,  Bootes 

Non  longa  sequitur  fessus  ut  ante  via ; 
Nunc  etiam  solitas  ciroum  Jovis  atria  toto 

£xcubias  agitant  sidera  rara  polo : 
Nam  dolus,  et  csdes,  et  vis  cum  nocte  reoessit, 

Neve  Giganteum  Di  timuere  scelus. 
Forte  aliquis  scopuli  recubans  in  vertice  pastor, 

Roscida  cum  prime  sole  rubescit  humus, 
Hac,  ait,  hac  certe  caruisti  nocte  puella, 

Phoebe,  tua,  celeres  qusB  retineret  equos. 
Lffita  suas  repetit  silvas,  pharetramque  resumit 

Cynthia,  luciferas  ut  videt  alta  rotas ; 

■B  Ingmiumque  mihi  munert  verit  adett  f 
See  T.  23.     There  ii  a  notion  that  Milton  could  write  venea  onlj  in  the  spring  or 
tummer,  which  perhaps  is  countenanced  hy  these  passages  :  hut  what  poetical  mind  does 
not  feel  an  expansion  or  invigoration  at  the  return  of  the  spring ; — at  that  renoTation  of  the 
fioe  of  nature,  with  which  every  mind  is  in  some  degree  affected  ? — ^T.  Warton. 
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Nec  me  (crede  mihi)  terrent  Semeleia  fata, 

Nee  Phaetonteo  fbmidiu  axis  equo : 
Com  in,  PhcBbe,  tuo  sapientius  uteris  igni  * ; 

Hue  adea,  et  gremio  lamina  pone  meo." 
Sie  Tellus  lasciya  suoe  sospirat  amores ; 

Matiis  in  exemplnm  cstera  tnrba  munt : 
Nunc  etenim  toto  currit  vagus  orbe  Cupido, 

Languentesque  fovet  solis  ab  igne  feices  : 
Insonuere  novis  letbalia  oomua  nervis, 

Triste  micant  ferro  tela  corusca  novo : 
Jamque  vel  inyictam  tentat  superasse  Dianam, 

Quieque  sedet  sacro  Vesta  pudica  foco. 
Ipsa  senescentem  repaiat  Venus  annua  fonnam, 

Atque  iterum  tepido  creditur  orta  mari. 
Marmoieas  juvenes  clamant  Hymense !  per  urbes ; 

Littus,  lo  Hymen !  et  cava  saxa  sonant. 
Cultior  ille  venit,  tunlcaque  decentior  apta, 

Puniceum  redolet  Testis  odora  crocum. 
Egrediturque  fiequens,  ad  amosni  gaudia  yens, 

Virgineos  auro  cincta  puella  sinus : 
Votum  est  cuique  suum,  votum  est  tamen  omnibus  unum, 

Ut  sibi,  quem  cupiat,  det  Cytherea  virum : 
Nunc  quoque  septena  modulatur  anindine  pastor, 

£t  sua,  qua  jungat,  carmina  Phyllis  habet. 
Navita  nocturne  placat  sua  sidera  cantu, 

Delphinasque  leves  ad  vada  summa  vocat : 
Jupiter  ipse  alto  cum  conjuge  ludit  Olympo, 

Convocat  et  fiunulos  ad  sua  festa  deos : 
Nunc  etiam  Satyri,  cum  sera  crepuscula  surgunt, 

Penrolitant  celeri  florea  rura  chore; 
Sylvanusque  sua  cyparissi  fronde  revinctus, 

Semicaperque  deus,  semideusque  caper : 
Quaeque  sub  arboribus  Dryades  latuere  vetustis, 

Per  juga,  per  solos,  exspatiantur  agros. 
Per  sata  luzuriat  fruticetaque  Msnalius  Pan ; 

Vix  Cybele  mater,  vix  sibi  tuta  Ceres ; 
Atque  aliquam  cupidus  prsedatur  Oreada  Faunus, 

Consulit  in  trepidos  dum  sibi  nympha  pedes ; 
Jamque  latet,  latitansque  cupit  male  tecta  videri ; 

£t  fugit,  et  fugiens  pervelit  ipsa  capi. 
Di  quoque  non  dubitant  coelo  prsBponere  sylyas, 

£t  sua  quisque  sibi  numina  lucus  habet : 
£t  sua  quisque  dlu  sibi  numina  lucus  habeto, 

Nec  vos  arborea,  Di,  precor,  ite  domo. 
Te  referant  miseris,  te,  Jupiter,  aurea  terris 

SsBcla ;  quid  ad  nimbos  aspera  tela  redis? 

*  More  wisely  thtn  when  you  lent  your  chariot  to  Phaeton,  and  when  I  was  consmned 
**  by  the  excess  of  your  heat."  He  alludes  to  the  speech  or  complaint  of  Tellus,  in  the 
story  of  Phaeton.     See  "  Metam.**  ii.  272.— T.  Wartok. 
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Addimus  his  artes,  fasamque  per  intima  Phosbum 

Corda ;  favent  uni  fiacchna,  Apollo,  Ceres. 
Scilicet  haad  minim,  tarn  dulda  carmina  per  te, 

Numine  oomposito,  tres  pepeiiase  deos. 
Nunc  qaoque  Thressa  tibi ''  cvlato  barbitos  anro 

Inaonat,  arguta  molliter  icta  manu ; 
Auditorque  cbelys  suspeiifla  tapetia  dream  % 

Virgineos  tremala  qa»  regat  arte  pedes. 
lUa  taas  saltern  teneant  spectacula  Musas, 

£t  revocent,  quantum  crapula  peUit  iners. 
Crede  mihi,  dum  psallit  ebur,  oomitataque  plectrum 

Implet  odoratos  festa  chorea  tholos, 
Percipies  tacitum  per  pectora  serpere  Phosbum, 

Quale  repentinus  permeat  ossa  calor ; 
Perque  pueUaies  oculos,  digitumque  sonantem, 

Irmet  in  totos  lapsa  Thalia  sinus. 
Namque  Elegia  leyis  multorum  cura  deorum  est, 

£t  Yocat  ad  numeros  quemlibet  ilia  sues; 
Liber  adest  elegis,  Eratoque,  Ceresque,  Venusque, 

£t  cum  purpurea  matre  tenellus  Amor. 
Talibus  inde  licent  convivia  laiga  poetia, 

S»pius  et  veteri  conmiaduisse  mero. 
At  qui  bella  refert  \  et  adulto  sub  Jove  coelum, 

Heroasque  pios,  semideosque  duces, 
£t  nunc  sancta  canit  superum  consulta  deorum. 

Nunc  latrata  fero  r^;na  profunda  cane ; 
lUe  quidem  parce,  Samii  pro^more  magistrj, 

Vivat,  et  innocuos  prsBbeat  herba  dbos ; 
Stet  prope  fagineo  pelludda  lympha  catillo, 

Sobriaque  e  puro  pocula  fonte  bibat. 
Additur  huic  scelerisque  vacans,  et  casta  juventus, 

£t  rigidi  mores,  et  sine  labe  manus : 
Qualis,  veste  nitens  sacra,  et  lustralibus  undis, 

Suigis  ad  infensos,  aiigur,  iture  deos. 
Hoc  ritu  vixisse  ferunt  post  rapta  sagacem 

Lumina  Tiresian,  Ogygiumque  Linon, 
£t  lare  devoto  profogum  Calchanta,  senemque 

Orpheon,  edomitis  sola  per  antra  feris ; 

'  Nunc  quoque  Thressa  tibi,  dso. 
Tbe  Thradan  harp.     OrphettB  wu  of  Thnce. — T.  Wartom. 

■  Auditurqtu  ehelys  suspensa  tapetia  cireum,  ftc. 

Mr.  Warton  has  obeenred,  that  here  is  a  reference  to  the  mode  of  fumiahing  halls  or 
■tate-apartments  with  tapestry,  which  had  not  ceased  in  Milton's  time.  Compan  "  Comns,*^ 
▼.  324.— Todd. 

t  At  qui  bella  refert,  6lc. 

Ovid,  Anaereon,  Pindar,  and  Horace  indulged  in  conviTial  festiyity ;  and  this  also  is  an 
indulgence  yrhlch,  most  be  allowed  to  the  professed  writer  of  elegies  and  odes :  but  the  epic 
poet,  who  has  a  more  serious  and  important  task,  must  live  sparingly,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  Pythagoras.  Milton's  panegyrics  on  temperance  both  in  eating  and  drinking, 
resulting  from  his  own  practice,  are  frequent. — T.  Warton. 
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Sic  dapis  exignus,  sic  rivi  potor  Homems 

Dolichium  vexit  per  freta  longa  Tinmiy 
Et  per  monstrificam  PeiseiaB  PhosbadoB  aniam  ", 

£t  vada  foemineia  inaidiosa  sonis ; 
Perque  tuas,  rex  ime,  domos,  ubi  6ang:iiine  nigro 

Didtur  tunbramm  detinuisse  greges. 
Dis  etenim  sacer  eet  vatea,  diyumque  sacerdoe ; 

Spiral  et  occultum  pectus,  et  ora,  Jorem. 
At  tu,  siqnid  agam,  adtabere,  (si  mode  saltern 

Esse  putas  tanti  noscere  siqnid  agam) 
Paciferam  canimus  coslesti  scmine  Regem, 

Faustaque  sacratis  ssBcula  pacta  libris ; 
Vagitumque  Dei,  et  stabulantem  paupere  tecto. 

Qui  saprema  suo  com  Patre  regna  colit ; 
Steliiparumque  polnm,  modulantesque  asthere  turmaa, 

Et  subito  elisos  ad  soa  fima  deos. 
Dona  quidem  dedimns  Christi  natalibus  ilia. 

Ilia  sab  auroram  lux  mihi  prima  tulit. 
Te  quoque  pressa  manent  patriis  meditata  dcutis  * ; 

Tu  mihi,  cui  recitem,  judids  instar  ens. 

BLEO.  TII. 

AlffKO  JBTATtS  19. 

Nozn)U]r,  blanda,  tuas  leges,  Amathusia,  noram, 

£t  Paphio  vacuum  pectus  ab  igne  fuit. 
S»pe  cupidineas,  puerilia  tela,  sagittas, 

Atque  tuum  sprevi,  maxime,'iiumen,  Amor. 
Tu,  puer,  icnbelles,  dixi,  trausfige  columbas ; 

Conveniunt  tenero  mollia  bella  duci : 
Aut  de  passeribus  timidos  age,  parve,  trinmphos ; 

Hiec  sunt  militia  digna  tropaea  tu». 
In  genus  humanum  quid  inania  dirigis  anna  ? 

Non  valet  in  fortes  ista  pharetra  viros. 
Non  tulit  hoc  Cyprius,  neque  enim  deus  ullus  ad  iras 

Promptior,  et  daplici  jam  ferns  igne  calet« 
Ver  crat,  et  summie  radians  per  culmina  villn 

Attulerat  primam  lux  tibi,  Maie,  diem  : 
At  mihi  adhuc  refugam  quarebant  lumina  noctem. 

Nee  matutinum  sustinuere  jubar^. 

«  Et  per  m&futri/leam  Peneitt  P1ud>adc$  avlanu 
Circe  was  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  and,  as  some  say,  of  Hecate. — T.  Wartoh. 

▼  Te  quoque  presia  manent  patriis  tnedHata  eicutit. 
His  English  "  Ode  on  the  Nativity/*    This  he  means  to  submit  to  Deodate*s  impcctiiMu 

''You  shi^l  next  have  some  of  my  English  poetry." 

The  transitions  and  connexions  of  this  Elegy  are  conducted  with  the  skill  and  addi««  «f 

a  master,  and  form  a  train  of  allunons  and  digressions  productivr  of  fine  sentiment  as^ 

poetry.     From  a  trifling  and  unimportant  circumstance,  the  reader  b  gradoally  led  to 

great  and  lofty  imagery. — T.  Wartoh. 

^  At  mihi  adhue  refugam  quarebant  lumina  noetem. 
Nee  matutinum  eustinuerejubar. 
Here  is  the  elegance  of  poetical  expression  :  but  he  really  complains  of  the  wcaknetf  of 
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Astat  Amor  lecto,  pictb  Amor  impiger  alls; 

Prodidit  astantem  mota  pharetra  deum  : 
Prodidit  et  £acies,  et  dulce  minantla  ocelli, 

£t  quicquid  paero  dignum  et  Amore  fait. 
Talis  in  aterno  juvenis  Sigeins  Olympo 

Miscet  amatori  pocula  plena  Jovi; 
Ant,  qui  formosas  pellexit  ad  oscnla  nymphas, 

Thiodamantieus  Naide  raptns  Hylas. 
Addideratque  iras,  sed  et  has  decuissse  putares ; 

Addideratqne  truces,  nee  sine  felle,  minas : 
Et, — '^  Miser,  exemplo  sapuisses  tutius,"  inquit : 

^^  Nunc,  mea  quid  possit  dextera,  testis  eris : 
Inter  et  expertos  vires  numerabere  nostras, 

£t  &ciam  vero  per  tua  damna  fidem. 
Ipse  ego,  si  nesds,  strato  Py thone  superbum 

Edomui  Phoebum,  cessit  et  ille  mihi ; 
£t  quoties  meminit  Peneidos,  ipse  fatetur 

Certius  et  gravius  tela  nocere  mea. 
Me  nequit  adductum  cunrare  peritius  arcum. 

Qui  post  terga  solet  vincere,  Parthus  eques : 
Cydoniusque  mihi  '  cedit  venator,  et  ille ' 

Inscius  uxor!  qui  necis  auctor  erat. 
Est  etiam  nobis  ingens  quoque  victus  Orion  *, 

Herculeaque  manus,  Herculeusque  comes. 
Jupiter  ipse  licet  sua  fulmina  torqueat  in  me, 

Haorebunt  lateri  spicula  nostra  Jovis. 
CsBtera,  qusB  dubitas,  melius  mea  tela  docebunt, 

Et  tua  non  leviter  corda  petenda  mihi : 
Nee  te,  stulte,  tuae  poterunt  defendere  Mussb, 

Nee  tibi  Phoebaus  porriget  anguis  opem  ^." 
Dixit ;  et,  aurato  quatiens  mucrone  sagittam, 

Evolat  in  tepidos  Cypridos  ille  sinus. 
At  mihi  risuro  tonuit  ferns  ore  minaci, 

Et  mihi  de  puero  non  metus  ullus  erat : 
Et  mode  qua  nostri  spatiantur  in  urbe  Quirite% 

Et  mode  yillarum  proxima  rura  placent. 
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bis  eyes,  which  began  early.     He  has  '*  light  unsuflferable/'  —  <'  Ode  NatiT.* 
T.  Wa&ton. 

*  Cvdoniuiqut  mihi,  Ao. 

Perhaps  indefinitely,  as  the  "  Parthus  eques/*  just  before.  The  Cydonians  were  famous 
for  hunting,  which  implies  archery.  If  a  person  is  here  intended,  he  is  most  probably 
Hippolytus.  Gydon  was  a  city  of  Crete.  But  then  he  is  mentioned  here  as  an  archer. 
Virigil  ranks  the  Cydonians  with  the  Farthians  for  their  skill  in  the  bow,  **  JEn."  xii.  852. 
— T.  WiATOir. 

7  Et  UU,  Ao. 

Crphalus,  who  unknowingly  shot  his  wife  Procris. — T.  Warton. 

*  E»t  etiam  nobis  ingtnt  quoque  viciut  Orion. 
Otion  was  also  a  famous  hunter.-^T.  Warton. 

■  Nee  tibi  Phabetus  porriget  anguis  opem, 
*<  No  medicine  will  avail  you  :  not  even  the  serpent,  which  Phoebus  sent  to  Rome  to 
cure  the  city  of  a  pestilence."     Ovid,  "  Metam."  xv,  742.— T.  Wartom. 
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Turba^  freqaens,  fadeque  aimilliina  tariuk  deamm, 

Splendida  per  mediaa  itqae  reditqne  yias ; 
Anctaque  luce  dies  gemino  {iilgtff^  oomscat : 

Pallor?    An  et  radios  hinc  qnoqne  Phcelms  habet  ? 
H»c  ego  non  fagi  spectaoula  grata  severm ; 

Impetus  et  quo  me  fert  juTeniliS)  agor ; 
Lumina  luminibus  male  providus  obvia  mni, 

Nere  oculos  potui  continuisBe  meos. 
Unam  forte  aliis  supereminulsBe  notabam : 

Principium  noetri  lux  erat  ilia  mali. 
Sic  Venus  optaret  mortalibus  ipsa  yideri. 

Sic  regina  deum  conspidenda  fiiit. 
Hanc  memor  objedt  nobis  malus  ille  Cupido, 

Solus  et  hos  nobis  texuit  ante  doles : 
Nee  procul  ipse  vafer  latuit,  multaaque  sagittas, 

£t  hciB  a  tergo  grande  pependit  onus : 
Nee  mora ;  nunc  ciliis  haesit,  nunc  Wrginls  ori ; 

Insilit  hinc  labiisy  inridet  inde  genis : 
£t  quascunque  agilis  partes  jaculator  obemt, 

Hei  mihi !  mille  locis  pectus  inerme  ferit. 
Protinus  insoliti  subierunt  ooida  furores ; 

Uror  amans  intus,  flammaque  totus  eram. 
Interea,  misero  qu»  jam  mihi  sola  plaoebat, 

Ablata  est  ocnlis,  non  reditura%  meis. 
Ast  ego  progredior  taeite  querebn&duS)  et  exeora, 

£t  dubius  Yolui  snpe  referre  pedem. 
Findor,  et  hsBc  remanet :  sequitur  pars  altera  votum, 

Raptaque  tarn  subito  gaudia  flere  jnvat.  " 

Sic  dolet  amiflsum  proles  Junonia  eoBlum, 

Inter  Lemniacos  pnecipitata  focos : 
Talis  et  abrepium  solem  respexit,  ad  Oreum 

Vectus  ab  attonitis  Amphiaraus  equls. 
Quid  &dam  infelix,  et  luctu  Yictus?    Amorea  ** 

Nee  licet  inoeptos  ponere,  neve  sequi. 
O,  utinam,  spectare  semel  mihi  detur  amatos 

Vultus,  et  coram  tnstia  verba  loqui ! 
Forsitan  et  duro  non  est  adamante  creata. 

Forte  nee  ad  nostras  surdeat  ilia  preces  !  * 

Crede  mihi,  nullus  sic  infeliciter  ardt ; 

Ponar  in  exemplo  primus  et  unus  ego. 
Paroe,  preoor,  teneri  cum  sis  deus  ales  amoria, 

Pugnent  offido  nee  tua  &cta  tuo. 

*  Turba,  ttc 

In  Milton's  youth,  the  fkghionable  places  of  valking  in  London  were  Hyde-I^rk,  ud 
Oray's-lnn  Walks— T.  W4rton. 

«  Non  reditura. 
He  saw  tlio  unknown  lady,  who  had  thus  won  his  heart,  but  onos.     Th«  ferror  of  ha 
love  it  inimitably  expressed  in  the  following  line8.~TooD. 
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Jam  tuns,  O !  certe  est  mihi  fonnidabilis  arcuR, 

Nate  dea,  jacolls,  neo  minus  igne^  poteos : 
£t  taa  fumabont  nostris  altaiia  donis, 

Solas  et  in  saperis  tn  mihi  summns  eris. 
Deme  meos  tandem,  vemm  nee  deme,  furores ; 

Nescio  cor,  miser  est  snaviter  omnia  amans** : 
Tu  modo  da  fecills,  posthaac  mea  siqua  futura  est, 

Cnspis  amatoros  figat  ut  una  duos. 
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H.fio  ego ",  mente  olim  IsBva,  studioqne  supino, 

NequitisB  posui  yana  tropiea  mess. 
Scilicet  abreptum  sic  me  mains  impuUt  error, 

Indodllsque  atas  prava  magistra  fuit ; 
Donee  Socraticos  umbrosa  Academia  rivos 

Probuit,  admissum  dedocuitque  jugum. 
Protinus,  extinctis  ex  illo  tempore  flraimis, 

Cincta  rigent  multo  pectora  nostra  gelu ; 
Unde  suis  frigus  metuit  puer  ipse  sagittis, 

£t  Diomedeam  vim  timet  ipsa  Venus. 
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I^IN  PRODITIONEM  BOMBARDICAM. 

Cum  simul  in  regem  nuper  satrapasque  Britannos 

Ausus  es  in&ndum,  perfide  Fauxe,  ne£is, 
Fallor  ?     An  et  mitis  voluisti  ex  parte  videri, 

£t  pensare  mala  cum  pietate  scelus  ? 
Scilicet  hos  alti  missarus  ad  atria  coeli,  * 

Sulphureo  curru,  flammiyoUsque  rotis : 
Qualiter  Ule,  feris  caput  inviolabUe  ParciB, 

Liquit  lordanios  turbine  raptus  agros. 

d  Demt  meos  tandem,  verum  nee  deme,/^roret ; 
Neecio  cur,  miser  est  suaviter  emnts  amans. 

There  never  was  a  more  beautiful  deficription  of  the  irresolution  of  love.  He  wishes  to 
hav«  his  woe  removed,  hut  recals  his  wish ;  preferring  the  sweet  misery  of  those  who  love. 
Thus  Eloisa  waven,  in  Pope's  fine  poem  : — 

Unequal  task  I  a  paasioa  td  resign 

For  hearts  so  touched,  so  pleroed*  so  loet>  aa  minei— Tooob 

«  Hae  ego,  6te, 
These  lines  are  an  epilogisttc  palinode  to  the  last  Elegy.     The  Socratic  doctrines  of  the 
shady  Academe  soon  broke  the  bonds  of  beauty :  in  other  words,  his  return  to  the  university. 
They  were  probably  written  when  the  Latin  poems  were  prepared  for  the  press  in  1645. — 
T.  Wartok. 
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IL— IKBANDEM. 

laoobum, 
Bdhuk*  monte  lates? 
mmiera  numen, 
tnis. 
adivit 
usosope. 
pdle  CQcollos, 
RiMM  proCma  deoa : 
afift  UHt  qiKmqne  aidjuyenB  arte, 

det  iter. 


u 


n^-CS  EANDEM. 

detisil  lioobus  ignem, 
adeonda  donras. 
Latiale  corona, 
d^iaminax. 

^  Biitanne 
reUigiQiMi^  dahb : 


^MONvWltMaa 
£ic«^ad 


iter. 
praximaTerOy 
Tix  carituia  sou ! 
mUoM  xotatiB  ab  igni, 
aMbim  pouata,  jdagaa. 

ITv-IX  BA51KBJL 

%  deTOTorat  impia  diria, 
■s  TMianoque  sinn ; 
jasi  tolkie  gestit  ad  astra, 
m  evctee  usque  deoa. 

INTBXrORSM  BOMBARDJB. 
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lAFSTtOi(i»ax  kndanl 

Qui  tulil  wlkfTf^am  aoGs  ab  axe  fiMem ; 
At  miki  n^jor  etit^  qai  hirida  creditor  anoa, 

fit  Irifidiim  lafaMft,  siUf^Nuase  JoTi. 

TL^AJD  L£QNOiULX  ROILS  CANKNTBM  K 

ANaaLvs  unicaiqQe  aniiak  sic  credite  gentea, 

Obtigtt  •dieieii  aka  ab  oidiiubiia. 
Quid  miium,  Leonora^  tilu  ai  gloria  major  ? 

Nam  tua  prveentem  tox  soDat  ipsa  Deum. 

The  Pope,  called,  in  IIm  tlieokgicml  UnfiH«e  of  Uw  timet,  **  The  BeMt.**^T.  Wabtov. 

^  Adriaoa  of  Mantut,  for  her  be*atT  tanismed  the  Fair,  and  her  daughter  Leonora 
Baroni,  the  lad  j  whom  Milton  celehratee  in  theee  three  latin  Epigrama,  were  eateemcd  br 
their  eontemporariea  the  fineet  tingers  in  the  world.  When  Milton  was  at  Rome,  he  wai 
introduced  to  the  concerts  of  Cardinal  Barherini,  where  he  heard  Leonora  sing  and  her 
mother  plaj.  It  wu  the  &shion  for  all  the  ingenious  sttangeny  who  viuted  Rome,  to 
leaTe  lome  Tenet  on  Leonora. — T.  Waeton. 
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Aut  Deus,  aut  vacui  certe  mens  tertia  cceli,  ^ 

Pertaa  secreto  guttora  aerpit  agens  ; 
Serpit  agexis,  facilisque  docet  inortalia  corda 

Sensiin  immortali  assuescere  posse  sono. 
Qnod  si  cnncta  quidem  Deus  est,  per  cunctaque  fusus, 

In  te  una  loquitur,  cietera  mutus  habet.  '® 

YIL— AD    EANDEM. 

Altera  Toiquatum  cepit  Leonora  *  poetam, 

Cujns  ab  Insano  cessit  amore  furcns. 
Ah  !  miser  lUe  tuo  quanto  felicius  sevo 

Perditus,  et  propter  te,  Leonora,  fbret ! 
£t  te  Pieria  sensieset  voce  canentem  ^ 

Auiea  matemn  fila  movere  lyrsB  ! 
Qnamvis  Dircsso  torsisset  lumina  Pentheo  ^ 

SflBvior,  aut  totus  desipuisset  iners, 
Tu  tamen  errantes  caeca  vertigine  sensns 

Voce  eadem  poteras  composuisse  tua  ;  *^ 

£t  poteras,  ssgro  spirans  sub  corde,  quietem 

Flexanimo  cantu  restituisse  sibi. 

Yin.— AD    EANDEM. 

Credula  quid  liquidam  Sirena,  Neapoli,  jactas, 

Claraque  Parthenopes  *  fana  Acheloiados  ; 
Littoreamque  tua  defunctam  Naiada  ripa, 

Corpora  Chalcidioo  sacra  dediase  rogo  ? 
Ilia  quidem  vivitque,  et  amcena  Tibridis  unda  ' 

Mutavit  lauci  murmura  Pausilipi  ^. 
Illic,  Romulidum  studiis  omata  secundis, 

Atque  homines  cantu  detinet  atque  deos. 

IX.— IN   BALUASn    HUNDREDAMr. 

Quis  expediyit  Salmasio  suam  Hundredani, 
Picamque  docuit  verba  nostra  oonari  ? 

c  Altera  Torqualum  cepit  Leonora* 
This  allunon  to  Taiso's  Leonora,  and  the  turn  which  it  takes,  are  inimitably  beautiful. 
— T.  Wabton. 

'  For  the  story  of  Pentheus,  a  king  of  Thebes,  see  Euripides's  ^  Baccluc/*  where  he  sees 
two  suns,  &c.,  ▼.  916.  But  Milton,  in  ^*  torsisset  lumina/'  alludes  to  the  rage  of 
Pentheus  in  Ovid,  **  Metam."  iii.  557  :— 

Aspiolt  huso  oeulis  Pentheus,  quos  Ira  tremendos 
Fecerat.— T.  Wajiton. 

•  Parthenope*s  tomb  was  at  Naples  :  she  was  one  of  the  sirens.— T.  Warton. 

'  PaueUipi. 
The  grotto  of  Pausilipo,  which  Milton  no  doubt  had  yisited  with  delight. — Todd. 

'  This  Epigram  is  in  Milton*8  "  Defenrio**  against  Salmasius ;  in  the  translation  of  which 
by  Richard  Washington,  publiihed  in  1692,  the  Epigram  is  thus  anglicised,  p.  187  : — 

Who  taught  Balmasins,  that  French  chattering  pye, 
To  aim  at  English,  and  Hundreda  cry  ? 
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'    V  ^x    '*^**-<^    t  .   '^«»  t    «(•  o.  UM  xKitvnni  B  Uwilawiw  jpw  SalmiiiB,  v^  vis  a 

«**«v«M»»     .      .*.••,    uv     ••   -v •>?«»*    j«.**«M<awfr    w   vrrtw  ii»  ic(viic«»  1649.     Wood  iHcrti 

•■    ^'^.     '^  ''^    •^.    ■«    v>vB  «t     u     M-«^  vw      w  ^v<<i«  '*t»s  ID  LryJra.  the  kiap  trat  Dr. 

'i  <*«. -^     >.   »\    V     >x    4H...  K*7>««  "vt'.d  >t>  haiussk  **  but  aoCwitk  a  paneoffoldy 


•*•>  V    I     K    •    Vvt-^NAi  '>«*«»»vui.  •     Tl  »   titrmitMW  vitii  :fa«  fuilowiof  rklinJe  oa 
■t'  .««es.     »«.  -V   •»*      «      V    x%»  "•*  .;».»'»iit«  vr  •^♦-«ic  *fr*uc«.e*i  'he  wimAtn  to  be  worked  by 

•  »t,    »    ^.  ♦.    T.-  ■    -— *  '*«  c>ur,  X*.  "*eofuu»  Jle  aaSBamboIo,  pnr- 
'■•t   '^^  ii^;v    't.  *     ^*-    >«cv«v**>    »«a«i^^c<s  'i-a^c  'iu^  »  an  idisa  analogoai  to 
'-^'    "*        *^*«    «v       wtev    ^•viv    d^'  JbL..  uutkM^^  xnsnad  aa  to  tka 

^».  ■*   .'•a     v'^t^vw.k   -rtv   M*  *v«  *\tv  *o««*^  «t  &  omaHcaBoe  which  vaa 


*    '  V  •  tvv    «iwt^«a%;.'«tiii^^  4  .'am   m-V^* 


Cv  \i>.  ^»«ii   <«Wk«>  ctra;.  u.*^    !..«  ;  tu  MX   «tMi«a  HBt  juc  *«ir  ^"li^*^^  ^  iindl  iiiaft  if  be  cd 

K«.  /ttuMk       ^    vti    X  te*>«c^    ttf  «a»    >«Hn   tiv'SHMWu  m   wr^tiat  jrf*  :te  cuuiaai  tt  the 

•  '  »t«i^if      «!>«;   >«i    t>«««   'wto««  ••>«    '^    :>H«'*ji  ^rvMi  vi  tersTkl  ^H  m  Suu.  'tk  a  aieiuijBic  i  99i 

t.>v  •x    IK   .«si4    A    ti>  t^>%kt>uK<t.«  teca    V   iv"v   ii:»  ir«.  {rw  Hin  Sr«ik*aaa.  tad  fttj  w;tb 

i>.«^  «9«^«>-«i  »  ^«tt'i'>v'^  i^^ua^i.  <«-u,(  'Wi  II  ii  luiinu  ml  u  'ill  ~  Hwuiiiiiii  ^hrw.*^ 
UAk  C.'trMMM.  '^(Ku  >ikjtu«Hu»  a*^  *uv>i:»4itfa  ita  wark*  ^unaatmi  baa  wtth  cvaaea^  a*  a 
vu^Mlv  uivt  ui  ift*>v^tutt  w  '^nuiu«  .  Ktt  iM  owe  w^  to  av  ■■r'Himg  shaft  Chfssoaa  M^rd 
K/.u  o  M  U.'civti  utu  .u  -^niam^.  $aimiMiu>  'toU  auw  bees  ^uof  pfepacnf  te  racan  m 
Hi  li^uu,  'o  'u.^ti  t.^  .'*ii:«;^«ut<:ii.>  <v:  h  'fte  -trnvtonuty  m^  Le<r«hra  :  the  oilm^  bsn  MtWf 
rrwarti*  uxd  HK^.n  mvi;*  u  -^utjuu  u  5anMtm.  4mi  jnady  i^t^iurf  bis 
JQ  015  icii^u,  v«.r;<>  xiuimv    u!er<«uuaN»  >4ie  wxvM  Jia  wmuw  a  jitOBt  un 
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XI..-IN    MORUMi. 

Galli  ex  ooncabitn  gnvidam  te,  PontlA^  Mori, 
Qais  bene  moratam,  morigeramqney  neget  ? 

Xn^AFOLOGUS   BE  RUBTICO    ET    HERO ». 

RusnouB  ex  malo  sapidissima  poma  quotannis 

Legit,  et  nrbano  lecta  dedit  domino :    ' 
Hinc,  incredibili  fractus  dulcedine  captus, 

Malum  ipsam  in  proprias  transtulit  areolas. 
Hactenus  iUa  ferax,  sed  longo  debilis  aevo,  '     1 1 

Mota  solo  assaeto,  protinus  aret  iners.  \\ 

Quod  tandem  ut  patuit  domino,  spe  lusus  inani, 

Damnayit  celeres  in  sua  damna  manus ;  { ■ 

Atque  ait,  ^^  Heu  quanto  satius  fuit  ilia  ooloni, 

Paira  licet,  grato  dona  tulisse  animo  ! 
Possem  ego  avaritiam  frsnare,  gulamque  voraccm : 

Nunc  perlere  mihi  et  foetus,  et  ipse  parens." 

XUL^AD  CHRISTINAM  6UEC0RUH  REOINAM,  NOMINE  CHOMWELU". 

Bbllipotens  vii^,  septem  regina  trionum, 

Christina,  Arctoi  lucida  stella  poli ! 
Cemis,  quas  mend  dura  sub  casside  rugas, 

Utque  scnex,  armis  impiger,  ora  tero : 
luTia  jfotorum  dum  per  vestigia  nitor,  * 

Exequor  et  popuU  fortia  jussa  manu. 
Ast  tibi  submittit  frontem  reverentior  umbra ; 

Nee  sunt  bi  vnltus  reg^bus  usque  truces. 

cern  for  kia  low,  sod  retpect  for  his  memory.  Soch,  however,  was  Christina's  levity,  or 
hjpocrisT,  or  caprice,  that  it  is  poisihle  she  might  have  acted  inconsistently  in  some  parts 
of  this  hnsiness. — T.  Wabtoh. 

1 1  1  From  MOton's  "Defensio  Secunds,'*  and  his  ^Responsio  "  to  Moms*  Supplement. 

M  This  distich  was  occasioned  bv  a  report,  that  Moms  had  debauched  a  fi&vourite  waitings 
maid  of  the  wife  of  Salmasius,  Milton's  antagonist. — T.  Wabton. 

"■  This  piece  first  appeared  in  the  edition  1673. — Toon. 

^'^  ■  These  lines  are  simple  and  sinewy.  They  present  Cromwell  in  a  new  and  pleasing 
light,  and  throw  an  air  of  amiable  dignity  on  his  rough  and  obstinate  charscter.    They  are 

I  too  great  a  compliment  to  Christina,  who  was  contemptible  both  as  a  queen  and  a  woman. 
The  uncrowned  Cromwell  had  no  reason  to  approach  a  princess  with  so  much  reverence, 
who  had  renounced  her  crown.  The  frolics  of  other  whimsical  modem  queens  have  been 
often  only  romantic ;  the  pnnks  of  Christina  had  neither  el^janoe  nor  even  decency  to 
deserve  so  candid  an  ^pellation.  An  ample  and  lively  pcture  of  her  court,  politics, 
religion,  intrigues,  rambles,  snd  masqaersdes,  is  to  be  gathered  from  Thurloe*s  ^  State 
Papeis." — T.  WsftTON. 

I  have  quoted  the  English  version  of  Milton's  epigram  to  Christina :  it  appeared  as 
follows,  in  Toland's  life  of  the  poet,  fol.  1698,  p.  39  :— 

Bright  martial  maid,  queen  of  the  froasn  aone  I 
The  northern  pole  supports  thy  shining  throne : 
Behold  what  furrows  sge  and  steel  can  plow ; 
The  helmet's  weight  oppress'd  this  wrinkled  brow. 
Tfarongh  fate's  untrodden  paths  I  move ;  my  hands 
Still  act  my  free-bom  people's  bold  commands: 
Tet  this  stem  shade  to  yon  submits  his  frowns. 
Nor  an  these  looks  always  severe  to  cn>wns.~ToDi>. 
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ESc,  am  irrpmMtfw  ^uyiiT  ippm/v^  &akatnn 
Kr|i«n  aXsfioi|  pa6i^  of  Sp  wrvf^Xt^fflti 

Ota  svKMtt  9vprfyg  ^iA§  vtro  ia/Tfp€  cywcr. 


0TV  ovy  9  oiva  ooAavw,  vcAAjp  ^vyao  €pptmfaus 
Ksfian  c«X«fi>OT|  po$i^i  ri  d^  ap  €aTv^€ki]((9ijt 
'ipas  \ap8ibi|  wort  ^pyvpoctden  v^yip  ; 

'Or  ipcM  o^pcydorm  ivrpa^p^  €9  oXm^; 
BoMirvjpai  rt  flT  a^  vpfut  dmiffUfiT^ta*^  iparwaij 
Ota  waptu  vvpryyg  ^tXj^  vvo  fUfnp^  afm€S\ 
ZctfOy  7<uay  Tpewva  Oc&r  i»rfa)C  cwimtona, 
^aM^  Ocor  TpcuNMT  woror  oiqCkv  lannwtoaot 
*Os  re  nu  ck  owXodaiv  von^iovr  ;(^c€  ikoppvpowras^ 


!• 


IS 


FUifitopliiis  ad  iigtui  qnendam,  qm  earn  ignotmn  et  intonteni  inter  reos  forte 
insdas  damnarent,  rV  M.  Baofir^  nfcvrfyioos,  luec  nihito  nuait :— - 


9a  « 


O  ^  AN  Ay  ct  oXcViyr  fic  rov  mofum^  cv^  riy  apdp&¥ 
Ariy&r  oXwr  Ajpocrairray  <ro^a>imur  IbA  wofnpnv 
^VrfSMuti  aff^fkotOy  ro  flT  wmpow  aZ6i  po^atiSy 
Mtn^tiitas  d*  ^'    cvfira  rv&v  vp^r  Bvim  odvpSf^ 
Tow9  f  cjc  stQuor  vrpMPVfuw  aXn^  oX«r(raff. 


IN  EFFIGEBI  EJUS  8CULPTORBM. 

'AMAOEr  yvypanfiBtu  x«f>t  njifdc  /icy  cuc^mi 
^aigt  rax  ^9  ^P^  ttdas  avro^vcr  /3Xm#F. 
T^y  d^  cxrvR-flon&ir  ovic  cmTvorrrr^  ^iXcm, 
FcXorr  fffouXov  fhftrfufirffui  (<aypSi^oo, 

•  Milton  sent  th»  tnuuUtion  to  hia  friend  Alexander  Gill,  in  ittom  for  an  elegant  co^ 
of  hendecaajllablcfl. — T.  Waktoii. 
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IN  OBITUM  PROCANCELLARU,  MEDICI  t». 

AXMO  iBTATIB  17. 

Parere  &ti  dkcite  legfibua, 
Manusqne  Parcaa  jam  date  supplices, 
Qui  pendulum  telluiis  orbem 
lapeti  colitis  nepotes. 
Vo6  si  relicto  mors  vaga  Tienaro 
Semel  yocarit  flebilis,  hen !  morsB 
Tentantur  incassum,  dolique; 

Per  tenebras  Stjgis  ire  certnm  est. 
Si  destinatam  pellere  deztera 
Mortem  valeret,  non  ferus  Hercules, 
Nessi  venenatus  cruore, 
JEmathia  jacuisset  (Eta : 
Nee  fraude  turpi  Palladis  invidas 
Vidisset  oocisum  Ilion  Hectora,  aut 
Quem  larva  Pelidis  o  peremit 
Ense  Locro,  Jove  lacrymante. 
Si  triste  &tum^  verba  Hecateia 
Fugare  possint,  Telegoni  parens 
Vixisset  infamis,  potentique 
^giali "  soror  usa  virga. 
Numenque  trinum  fallere  si  queant 
Artes  medentum,  ignotaque  gramina ; 
Non  gnarus  herbarum  Machaon ' 
Eurypyli  ceddisset  hasta : 
LiBsiaset  et  nee  te,  Philyreie  ', 
Sagitta  Echidnas  perlita  sanguine; 
Nee  tela  te  ^  fulmenque  avitum, 
CsBse  puer  genetricis  alvo : 

^  Thii  Ode  is  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Ooslyn,  master  of  Caias  college,  and  king's 
professor  of  medicine  at  Cambridge ;  who  died  while  a  second  time  vice-chaocellor  of  thai 
uuTefsitj,  in  October,  1626.     Milton  was  now  seventeen. — T.  Warton. 

c  QiMm  larva  PdidU,  fto. 

Sarpedon,  who  wu  slain  by  Patrodus,  disguised  in  the  armour  of  Achilles.  At  his 
death  his  &ther  wept  a  shower  of  blood.     See  Iliad,  zvi. — T.  Wa&tom. 

«  Bi  irUie/aium,  fto. 
**  If  enchantments  could  have  stopped  death,  Circe,  the  mother  of  Telegonus  by  Ulysses, 
would  haTe  still  lived  ;  and  Medea,  the  sister  of  .^gtalus  or  Absyrtus,  with  her  magical 
rod."     Telegonus  killed  his  &ther  Ulyssea,  and  is  the  same  who  is  called  *'  parridda ''  by 
Horace.— T.  Waatov. 

•  Absyrtus  is  called  "  iEgialius**  by  Justin,  Hist.  lib.  xliii.  cap.  3,  speaking  of  Jason 
and  iBetes :— **  Filiam  ejus  Medeam  abduzerat,  et  filium  .A)gialium  interfecerat."— Todd. 

'  Maehaon, 
Machaon,  the  son  of  .fflsculapius,  one  of  the  Gredan  leaders  at  the  siege  of  Troj,  and  a 
physician,  was  killed  by  Eurypylus. — T.  Waaton. 

V  Philj^eit,  fto. 
Chiron,  the  son  of  Philyra,  a  preceptor  in  medicine,  was  incurably  wounded  by  Hercules, 
with  a  dart  dipped  in  the  poisonous  blood  of  the  serpent  of  Lema. — T.  WAnTON. 

^  Nee  tela  te,  fto. 
^sculapius,  who  was  cut  out  of  his  mother's  womb  by  his  father  Apollo.  Jupiter  struck 
him  dead  witli  lightning,  for  restoring  Hippolytus  to  life.— T.  Wakton 


si 


:5ft  :iiins  in  a;  nnRifniM 


pLIS  anrr-^wnA  T«oieBS  liCttblB  db  IVCtO, 

reucn^reniB?  p^iooluisc  bfiei^ue  fittBtm  RgiM 

SiKpcT&  Caue^Kmns  eonjoiiseEift  A^glksi  SeoCb : 

la  jUiio«  gciCQxC4iije  ioU  xcvnci  ct  koBtis: 

Cum  &rT&  Kaiduo  ivgnaDS  Adfeeroafte  trnanos^ 

Forte  per  zouimbbbiii  texrmn  oimTeimt 

IHnajmeraiis  scefe»  auciaec  Tefoasqme  fidefes^ 

^rtkipe»  Te^ni  post  fimeim  BMRta  ftttmos : 

Hie  to  ^ 

lUic  oDaiimMs  odium  strait 

Aimai  et  iDfietas  m  mat«a  Yixctm  gcBtes  ; 

RegTUKiue  oU^Ptfeza  vextit  flotcntia  ptoe : 

£t  quoecunque  Tiilet  yant  rixtatis  amutes^ 

Ho»  capit  ttijicete  impexios  6induiH|ae 

Tentaft 

Insidiasque  local 

Tendil^  vt  mcantoa  npial  ;  cea  Ctepia  tigriB 

Insequitur  trepidam  deaetta  per  aria  pnedam 

Nocte  sab  iUuni,  et  aomno  nktantibas 


ss 
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i  I  hare  fonncriT  remarked,  Uiat  tliifl  Bttle  poem,  m  contaiiiiag  a  eoiiBal»  ooupitK^t 
and  expedition  of  Satan,  mar  be  considered  m  an  cariy  aad  pronuang  pnloaoa  «C  JCltoa  » 
genius  to  the  "  Piuadise  Loat.** — T.  Wamtowl 
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Talibus  infestat  populos  Samtnanus  J  et  urbes, 

Cinctus  ciBrule»  fumanti  turbine  flammiB. 

Jamque  fluentisoniB  albentia  mpibus  arva  ** 

Apparent,  et  terra  deo  dilecta  marino, 

Cui  nomen  dederat  quondam  Neptunia  proles ; 

Amphitryoniaden  qui  non  dubitavit  atrocem, 

^quore  tranato,  furiali  poscere  bello. 

Ante  expugnata  crudelta  ssBcuIa  TrojsB. 

At  simnl  banc,  opibusque  et  festa  pace  beatam, 
Aspicit,  et  pingues  donis  Cerealibus  agros, 
Quodque  magis  doluit,  venerantem  numina  veri 
Sancta  Dei  populum,  tandem  snspiria  rupit 
Tartareos  ignes  et  luridum  olentia  sulphur ; 
Qualia  Trinacria  tmx  ab  Jove  clausus  in  ifitna 
Efflat  tabifico  monstrosus  ab  ore  Tipbosus. 
Ignescunt  ocull,  stridetqne  adamantinus  ordo 
Deotis,  ut  armorum  fragor,  ictaque  cuspide  cuspis. 
Atque, — ^'  Pererrato  solum  hoc  kcrymabile  mundo 
Inveni,"  dixit ;  '^  gens  h»c  mihi  sola  rebellis, 
Contemtrixque  jugi,  nostraque  potentior  arte. 
Ilia  tamen,  mea  si  quicqnam  tentamlna  possunt, 
Non  feret  hoc  impune  din,  non  ibit  inulta." 
Hactenus ;  et  piceis  liquido  natat  aere  pennis : 
Qua  volat,  adversi  prsBcunant  agmine  venti, 
Densantur  nubes,  et  crebra  tonitrua  fulgent. 

Jamque  pruinoeas  velox  superaverat  Alpes^ 
Et  tenet  Ausonias  fines  ;  a  pcffte  sinistra 
Nimbifer  Apenninus  erat,  priscique  Sabini, 
Dextra  veneficiLs  infamis  Hetruria,  necnon 
Te  furtiva,  Tibris,  Thetidi  videt  oscula  dantem ; 
Hinc  Marortigena  consistit  in  arce  Quirini. 
Reddiderant  dubiam  jam  sera  crepuscula  lucem, 
Cum  circumgreditur  ^  totam  Tricoronifer  urbem, 
Panificosque  deos  portat,  acapulisque  virorum 
Evehitur ;  praeunt  submisso  poplite  reges, 
Et  mendicantum  series  longissima  fratrum  ^ ; 
Cereaque  in  manibus  gestant  funalia  csBci, 
Cimmeriis  nati  in  tenebris,  vitamque  trahentes : 
Templa  dein  multis  subeunt  luoentia  tsdis, 
(Vesper  erat  sacer  iste  Petro)  fremitusque  canentum 
Sape  tholos  implet  vacuos,  et  inane  looorum. 

J  Summanus, 
<•  Sommantu  **  is  an  olMolete  and  uncommon  name  for  Ploto^  or  the  god  of  gboaU  and 
night,  ^inmrnttt  Manium/'  which  Milton  moet  probably  had  from  Ovid, "  Fut."  Ti.  731. 
— T.  Wa&tom. 

k  Cum  eireumgrtditurt  &o. 

He  describes  the  procession  of  the  pope  to  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  on  the  ere  of 
St.  Peter's  day. — T.  Warton. 

^  The  orders  of  mendicant  friars.  — T.  Wa&ton. 
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Et  quid  Apostolicse  possit  custodia  clavis ; 
Et  memor  HesperisB  disjectam  ulcisoeTe  cJassem, 
Mersaque  Iberorum  lato  vexilla  profiindo, 
Sanctorumqae  cmd  tot  ooipora  fixa  probrossB, 
Thennodoontea  nuper  regnante  puella  "• 
At  tu  81  tenero  mavis  toipescere  lecto, 
Crescentesque  negas  hosti  contandere  vires ; 
Tyrrhenum  implebit  numeroso  milite  pontam, 
Signaque  Aventino  ponet  fulgentia  colle : 
Relliquias  veteram  fzanget,  flaminisque  cremabit ; 
Sacraque  calcabit  pedibus  tua  coUa  profiEinis, 
Cujus  gaadebant  soleis  dare  basia  reges. 
Nee  tamen  hunc  bellis  et  aperto  Marte  lacesses ; 
Irritus  ilie  labor :  tu  callidus  utere  fraude : 
Quffilibet  hssreticis  disponere  retia  hs  est. 
Jamque  ad  consilium  extremis  rex  magnus  ab  oris 
Patricios  vocat,  et  procerum  de  stirpe  creates, 
Grandsevosque  patres,  trabea  canisque  verendos ; 
Hos  tu  membratim  poteris  conspergere  in  auras, 
Atque  dare  in  cineres,  nitrati  pulveris  igne 
^dibus  injecto,  qua  convenere,  sub  imis. 
Protinus  ipse  igitur,  quoscunque  habet  Anglia  fidos. 
Propositi,  &ctique,  mone :  quisquamne  tuorum 
Audebit  summi  non  jussa  facessere  Papas  ? 
Perculsosque  metu  subito,  casuque  stupentes, 
Invadat  vel  Grallus  atrox,  vel  ssevus  Ibenis. 
Sfficula  sic  illic  tandem  Mariana  redibunt% 
Tuque  in  belligeros  iterum  dominaberis  Anglos. 
Et,  nequid  timeas,  divos  divasque  aecundas 
Acdpe,  quotqae  tuis  celebrantur  numina  fastis." 
Dixit ;  et,  adscitos  ponens  malefidus  amictus, 
Fugit  ad  infandam,  regnum  ill»tabile,  Lethen. 

Jam  rosea  £oas  pandens  Tithonia  portas 
Vestit  inauratas  redeunti  lumine  terras ; 
McBstaque,  adhuc  nigri  deplorans  funera  nati, 
Irrigat  ambrosiis  montana  cacamina  guttis : 
Cum  Bomnos  pepulit  stellatn  janitor  aula», 
Noctumos  visus  et  sonuua  grata  revolvens. 

Est  locus  sBtema  septus  caligine  noctis, 
Vasta  ruinosi  quondam  fundamina  tecti, 
Nunc  torvi  spelunca  Phoni,  Prodotsque  bilinguis, 
Effera  quos  uno  perperit  Discordia  partu. 
Hie  inter  cnmenta  jacent,  prsBruptaque  saxa, 
Ossa  inhumata  virum,  et  trajecta  cadavera  ferro ; 
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B  TT^ermodoontea  nuper  regnante  ptulUu 
The  Amazon,  queen  Elizabeth.     She  is  admirably  characterised :    **  Audetque  viris 
concurrere  virgfo."  Ovid  has  **  Thennodontiacus,"  Metam.  iz.  1B9  ;  and  see  ibid.  zii.  611. 
— T.  Wa«toii. 

o  The  times  of  queen  Mary,  when  Popery  was  restored.— T.  Warton. 
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sedet  ater  ooellis,  '^ 

ft  ariHafis  wam$M  Cilnmnia  fimoea, 
1^  Fx»c.  «»^«»  vi»  MHJHidi  miOe  ndentar, 
C;  r JBNC;.  csaMimHFe  locsm  cncmnYokt  Horror ; 
f^TMHAm  Ikw  fcr  Hste  ailmtia  Manea 
l^nLtdaBK^  ^eiJss  «t  «■§«■»  eonactt  stagnat. 
I;33sL  ^taiK  wri&  iatifenl  pcartxalibaa  antri 
K^  nHaM^  «t  f^vliias  ;  «alloq[iie  aequente  per  antmni, 
Xicrtm  ^iivfik.  a»f«keaaa»  afcram  feralibm  umbria, 
ri^ft^nmc  *  «naei.  M  iHi*  hunina  TOftant : 
Hg^  >qxu«»  iboH*  per  SHcala  kiiga  fideka 
K^'jvTtf  JDCSPK  M^HmmbI^  alqve  ita  fiitar : — 
^  r^a.b«ii»  >Kca6t»  <aamHBl«s«B  ineolit  eqnor 


1U 


in 


Funvmc,  *wa  <ttp«i»  panera  ceiMlIL  *** 

tV^puctt  jKnMvaa  IVmoma  <|tti  M^aiat  aiea» 
^  iouMUtf  y^c^gcsiir  caifC  onmbhm  taoA«  ; 

Sc!««  ?»nfit  ■^wrttint^  ^{aa  dfaM  ab  Aada  ttfim 

JE^^>!^  iif2w  ^imaiUw  TMlbs    

^ttm  ^iHrrim(w«tefla  vd  Atkia  ^  Nte 

A'ttpitiMiw  :H»r  ns«tbK 

t^.VnttlC   lie  ^RITHW  I>UfW  aR 

.V<t»iiiti  mtttscanttt^  «tt  oexfta  per 

t^n»a  jiiitumt 

^"^vf^f  >$.  j^t-t^i  tov^rv  )ii^  jtnnD^h  vif  lau^jtaaoum.  m  so^pma^  tktt  Xvrier  wad  Ti 
i{'vn  \y  !».  MttxttMu  tV«im  'Jht  tsutottc  wmawm  oc  Air  •■■&  Waai  cwraBi*  ioaikiaf  fcaek,  ui 
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Oviil  haft  «*  Tiaoiua  Cinwo^''  M«t  xi*.  37<>*     r«M»  b  ^  \ 
two  af  Ufetf  Ttaasv  *  JKa.''  Iy.  ITyi — T.  Wi 
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Queis  sonitom  exigQiim  trahit,  atque  leviasima  captat 
Munnura,  ab  extremis  patuli  confinibos  orbis. 
Nee  tot,  Aristoride,  servator  inique  juvencn 
Isidos,  immiti  yolvebas  lumina  vultu, 
Lamina  non  nnquam  tacito  nutantia  somno, 
Lumina  subjectaa  late  spectantia  terras. 
Istis  ilia  solet  loca  luce  carentia  saepe 
Perlustrare,  etiam  radianti  impervia  soli : 
Millenisque  loqnax  auditaqne  visaqae  linguis 
Cuilibet  effundit  temeraria ;  veraque  mendax 
None  minuit,  modo  oonfictis  sermonibus  auget. 

Sed  tamen  a  nostro  meniisti  carmine  laudes, 
Fama,  bonnm  quo  non  aliud  veracius  ullum, 
Nobis  digna  cani,  nee  te  memorasse  pigebit 
Carmine  tarn  longo ;  servati  scilicet  Angli 
0£Eiciis,  vaga  diva,  tuis,  tibi  reddimus  aequa. 
Te  Deus,  a»temo8  motu  qui  temperat  ignes, 
Fulmine  praemisso  alloquitur,  terraque  tremente  : 
*'^  Fama,  siles?  An  te  latet  impia  Papistarum 
Conjurata  oohors  in  meque  meosque  Britannoa, 
£t  nova  sceptrigero  cndes  meditata  iSoobo?" 

Nee  plura ;  ilia  statim  sensit  mandata  Tonantis, 
£t,  satis  ante  fugax,  stridentes  induit  alas, 
Induit  et  variis  exilia  corpora  plumis : 
Deztra  tubam  gestat  TemessBO  ex  nre  sonoram  ^ 
Nee  mora :  jam  pennis  cedentes  remigat  auras, 
Atque  parum  est  cursu  celeres  prseyertere  nubes : 
Jam  yentos,  jam  soils  equos,  post  terga  reliquit: 
£t  prime  Angliacas,  soUto  de  more,  per  urbes 
Ambiguas  voces,  incertaque  murmura,  spargit : 
Moz  ai^ta  doles,  et  detestabOe  vulgat 
Proditionis  opus,  necnon  &cta  horrida  dictu, 
Auctoresque  addit  sceleris,  nee  garrula  caecis 
Insidiis  loca  structa  silet ;  stupuere  relatis 
Et  pariter  juvenes,  pariter  tremuere  puellse, 
Effoetique  senes  pariter ;  tantnque  ruinsd 
Sensus  ad  aetatem  sublto  penetraverat  omnem. 

Attamen  interea  populi  miserescit  ab  alto 
^thereus  Pater,  et  crudelibus  obstitit  ausis 
Papicolum :  capti  poenas  raptantur  ad  acres; 
At  pia  thura  Deo,  et  grati  solvuntnr  honores ; 
Compita  lasta  focis  genialibus  omnia  fumant ; 
Turba  chores  juvenilis  agit :  Quintoque  Novembris 
Nulla  dies  toto  occurrit  celebratior  anno. 
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<  Dextra  tubam  gestat  TemtscM  ex  are  sonoram, 
Teroese  ii  a  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhene  wa,  ikmouf  for  iu  hrui.^-T.  Waaton. 
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Vaftore  naU  sab  Chao : 
Ast  Ok,  cttio  miaa  stelUlo,  Do  ** 

Menes  nbiqae  o(>Il%it ; 
Animasqiie  mole  caniea  Rconditas 

Id  looem  eC  soras  erocat : 

"  SUhulfM  Fclum,  bUbop  of  Ely,  died  October  5,  1626,  not  w^j  dsyv  after  bisbop 
Aniirrwi-u^  lirforc  rrlrbntcd  :  be  bad  been  also  master  of  Pembroke-baU,  at  well  at  btsbop 
Anrlrewft ;  ami  Uthop  of  Bristol :  be  iraa  nominated  to  tbe  aee  of  Licbfidd,  bat  «a» 
tniri«Utea  to  that  of  Ely  in  1618-19.  He  ia  mid  to  bare  been  a  pioaa»  ktfned  and 
Judiciout  man.— Todd. 

▼  Qiut  nomen  Anffuitt^  UntL 

K\yt  M  called  from  iti  abundance  of  eels.— T.  Wamtoh, 

V  Arrhilficliui,  who  killed  Lycambct  bj  tbe  fcreritj  of  bia  iambica.  Lyrambet  bad 
eftfHMiird  hit  daughter  Neobulo  to  Archilochuf,  and  aftenrarda  gare  bcr  to  anotbcr.— 
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Ut  cam  fagaoes  excitant  Horie  diem, 

Themidos  JoviBque  fillia ;  ^ 

£t  sempitemi  ducit  ad  vultus  Patris : 

At  joflta  raptat  impios 
Sub  regui  fdrvi  luctuoea  Tartari, 

Sedesque  sabtenaneas." 
Hanc  ut  vocantem  Intus  audivi,  dto  ** 

Foedum  reliqui  caroerem, 
Volatilesque  faurtus  inter  miiites 

Ad  astia  siiblimis  feror ; 
Yates  nt  olim  raptus  ad  ccelom  senex, 

Auriga  currua  ignei.  ^ 

Non  me  Bootis  terruere  lucidi 

Sarraca  tarda  firigore,  aut 
Formidoloai  Scorpionis  brachia ; 

Non  ensia,  Orion,  tuus. 
Pratervolavi  fulgidi  solis  globum,  ** 

Longeqne  sub  pedibua  deam 
Vidi  triformem,  dum  coercebat  suos 

Franis  draoones  anreiB. 
Enatioorum  mderum  per  ordines, 

Per  lacteas  yehor  plagas,  '^ 

Velocitatem  sape  miratos  novam ; 

Donee  nitentes  ad  fores 
Ventum  est  Olympi,  et  regiam  crystallinam,  et 

Stratum  smaragdis  atrium. 
Sed  hie  tacebo ;  nam  quis  effari  queat,  ^ 

Oriundus  humane  patre, 
Amoenitates  illius  loei  ?    Mihi 

Sat  est  in  atemum  ihii. 

NATURAM   NON   PATI  SENIUM  >. 

Heu,  qnam  perpetuis  erroribus  acta  fatiscit 

Aria  mens  hominum,  tenebris  immersa  profundis 

(Edipodioniam  volvit  sub  pectore  noctem  ! 

Qua  vesana  suis  metiri  facta  deorum 

Audet,  et  indsas  leges  adamante  perenni  * 

Assimilare  suis,  nulloque  solubile  saclo 

Consilium  fati  perituris  alligat  horis ! 

Ei^ne  maroescet  sulcantibus  obsita  rugis 
Natura  fades,  et  rerum  publica  mater 

Omniparum  contracta  uterum  sterilescet  ab  avo  ?  ^^ 

Kt,  se  fassa  senem,  male  certis  passibus  ibit 
Sidereum  tremebunda  caput  ?    Num  tetra  vetustas, 
Annorumque  atema  iames,  squalorque,  situsque, 

'  This  WM  an  academical  exerciie,  written  in  1628,  to  oblige  one  of  the  fellows  of 
Christ's  college,  who  haying  laid  aside  the  levities  of  poetry  for  the  grarity  and  solidity  of 
prose,  imposed  the  boyish  task  on  Milton,  now  aboat  nineteen  years  old. — T.  Wa&ton. 
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Volritiir  liinc  Ijy  mvafi  Tote  jaima  dnuno ; 

Baptat  ct  Mihttiw 

Taidior  hand  aolho  SatrnmiL  ct  aoer  nt  olim 

Fphnineiiin  mtOjt 

Fkridus  atemom  Phoebas 

Nee  forci  cficetas  kwa  per 


Laee  potcnB,  cadem  cunit  per  ajgna  rotamm. 

Smgit  odonitis  puiter  ibniMMis  ab  Indis, 

JEtheieiini  pecos  albenti  qui  oqgit  Oljmpo, 

Bf  ane  rocuift,  et  sems  agens  in  paacna  cceli  ; 

Tempoiis  et  gemino  disperdt  regna  colore. 

Fulget,  obitqae  rioes  altemo  Delia  oomn^ 

Csnileamqae  ignem  paribus  oomplectitar  iiliiis. 

Nee  Tariant  elementa  fidem,  8o1itoqae  fragore 

Lurida  perculsas  jacnbmtiur  fiilmina  nipes : 

Nee  per  inane  farit  leviori  mnnnnre  Corns, 

Stringit  et  armiferos  nquali  horrore  Gelonos 

Trux  Aqnilo,  spiratqne  hyemem,  nimbosqne  Tolatat. 

Utqne  solet,  8icnli  diverberat  ima  Pelori 

Rex  maris,  et  rauca  circnmstrepit  asqnora  concha 

Oceani  tubicen,  nee  vasta  mole  minorem 

iEgflBona  femnt  dorso  Balearica  cete. 

9ed,  neque,  Tenai  tibi  sscll  vigor  ille  vetosti 

Priscus  abeit,  servatqne  snum  NaiciaRis  odorem, 

£t  puer  ille  sunm  tenet,  et  pner  ille,  deoorem, 
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PhoBbe,  tnuBqne,  et,  Cypri,  tnus)^ ;  nee  ditior  olim 

Term  datum  Boeleri  oelavit  montibns  aurum 

CoDflda,  vel  sub  aquis  gemmas.     Sic  denique  in  seynm  ** 

Ibit  cnnctanim  series  justisBima  lerum ; 

Donee  flamma  orbem  populabitur  ultima,  late 

Circumpleza  polos,  et  vasti  cnlmina  coeli ; 

Ingentlque  rogo  flagiabit  iwftnVifpft  mundi. 

DB  roSA  PLATONICA  QUEMADHODUH  ARISTOTELES  INTELLEXIT*. 

DiciTB,  sacrorum  prsesides  nemorum  deas ; 
Tuque,  O,  noyeni  perbeata  numinis 
Memoria  mater,  quaeque  in  immense  procul 
Antro  xecumbis,  otiosa  JEtemitas, 

Monumenta  serrans,  et  ratas  leges  Jovis,  * 

Coelique  iastos,  atque  ephemeridas  deum ; 
Quis  ille  primus,  cujus  ex  imagine 
Natura  solers  finxit  bumanum  genus, 
iEtemus,  incorruptus,  equaBVus  polo, 
Unusque  et  universus,  exemplar  Dei  ? 
Haud  ille  Palladis  gemellus  innubiB  ^ 
Interna  proles  insidct  menti  Jovis ; 
Sed  quamlibet  natura  sit  communior, 
Tamen  seorsus  eztat  ad  morem  unius, 
£t,  mira,  certo  stringitur  spatio  loci : 
Seu  sempitemus  ille  siderum  comes 
CgbH  pererrat  ordines  decemplicis, 
Citimumye  terris  incollt  lunss  globum  : 
Sive,  inter  animas  corpus  adituias  sedens, 
'  Obliviosas  torpet  ad  Lethes  aquas :  ^ 

Sive  in  remota  forte  terrarum  plaga 
Incedit  Ingens  bominis  archetypus  gigas, 
£t  diis  tremendus  erigit  celsum  caput, 
Atlante  major  portitore  siderum. 

Non,  cui  profundum  caBcitas  lumen  dedit  \  " 

DircsBUS  augur  vidit  bunc  alto  sinu ; 

'  Hyadnih  the  faTourite  boy  of  Phcebui,  Adonis  of  Venus  :  both,  like  Narcissus,  con- 
▼crted  into  flowers. — T.  Wartoh. 

This  poem  is  replete  with  fanciful  and  ingenious  allusions :  it  has  also  a  vigour  of 
expression,  a  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  elevation  of  thought,  rarely  found  in  very  young 
writers. — T.  WiaToii. 

*  I  find  this  poem  inserted  at  full  length,  as  a  specimen  of  unintelligible  mataphysics,  in 
a  scarce  little  book  of  uniTcrsal  burlesque,  much  in  the  manner  of  Tom  Brown,  seemingly 
published  about  the  year  1715,  and  intitled  ^  An  Essay  towards  the  Theory  of  the  intelli- 
gible world  intuitively  considered.** — T.  Warton. 

•  Baud  ille  PaUadU  gemellui  innuha,  Ac 
**  This  aboriginal  man,  the  twin- brother  of  the  virgin  Pallas,  does  not  remain  in  the  brain 
of  Jupiter  where  he  was  generated ;  but,  although  partaking  of  man's  common  nature,  still 
exists  somewhere  by  himself,  in  a  state  of  singleness  and  abstraction,  and  in  a  determinate 
place.     Whether  among  the  stars,"  &c. — T,  Wamton. 

*»  Tiresias  of  Thebes.— T.  Wahtoit. 
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Noa  hnnc  silente  nocte  Pleiones  nepoe  * 
Vatam  ngaci  pnepes  oetendit  choro ; 
Non  hnnc  neerdoB  noTit  AaByrioB  ',  licet 
Loogos  yeinsti  oommemoret  atayos  Nini, 
Priacnmqiie  Bdon,  incly  tninque  Osiridein  ; 
Non  ille,  trino  glorioeos  nomine, 
Ter  magnua  Hermes*,  nt  sit  arcani  sdena^ 
Talem  leliqoit  laidis  cnltoribns. 
At  tn,  perenne  mriB  Academi  decns  \ 
(H»c  monstra  si  ta  primns  indnxti  scholis) 
Jam  jam  poetaa,  nrlus  exules  taa», 
Revocabis,  ipse  ftbolator  maximns ; 
Ant  institntor  ipse  migiabis  foras. 

AD   PATREMff. 

Nunc  mea  Pierioe  cupiam  per  pectora  fontes 
Irrigoas  torqnere  vias,  totomque  per  ora 
Volvere  laxatum  gemino  de  Tertioe  rimm ; 
Ut,  tennes  oblita  sonos,  audacibas  alis 

Surgat  in  officium  Yenenndi  Mnaa  parentis.  ^ 

Hoc  utconqne  tibi  gratum,  pater  optime,  carmen 
Ezigaom  meditatur  opns ;  nee  novimus  ipd 
Aptius  a  nobis  qnn  possint  munera  donis 
Respondere  tuia,  qnamyis  nee  maxima  possint 
ReqKmdere  tuis,  nedum  ut  par  gratia  donis  ^* 

Esse  quest,  yacuis  qnsB  redditur  arida  verbis. 
Sed  tamen  base  nostros  ostendit  pagina  census, 
£t  quod  habemus  opom  charta  numeravimus  ista, 
Qu»  mihi  sunt  nullaB,  nisi  quas  dedit  aurea  Clio, 
Quas  mihi  semoto  somni  peperere  sub  antra,  " 

£t  nemoris  lauieta  sacri  Pamassides  umbras. 
Nee  tu  vatis  opus  divinum  despioe  carmen, 

«  Plfumet  ntpot. 
Mercurj. — T.  Waatoh. 

*  2f<m  kunc  taetrdoi  mnHt  Attpriut. 
Sanchoniathon,  the  eldest  of  the  profaoe  historiant. — T.  Wartov. 

•  Trino  gloriotut  nomine, 
Ter  magn%u  Bermes. 
Hermei  Trismegistus,  an  E^rpdan  philosopher,  who  lived  soon  after  Moses,  as  Mr.         | 
Warton  observes  :    "  Thrice-great  Hennes,"— "  II  Pens."  ▼.  88.     Soidss  says  he  was  to        | 
called,  because  he  wss  a  philosopher,  a  priest,  and  a  long. — Todd. 

^  Attu,  perenne  rvrie  Aeademi  decne,  Ac 
"  You,  Plato,  who  expelled  Uie  poets  from  your  republic,  must  now  hid  them  return/' 
&c.     Plato  and  his  followers  communicated  their  notions  by  emblems,  (khles,  symboU, 
parables,  allegories,  and  a  variety  of  mystical  representations. — ^T.  Wamton. 

V  According  to  Aubrey*s  manuscript "  Life  of  Milton,"  Milton*s  father,  although  s 
scrivener,  was  not  apprenticed  to  that  trade  ;  he  says  he  was  bred  a  scholar,  and  of  Christ- 
church  Oxford,  and  that  he  took  to  trsde  in  consequence  of  being  disinherited :  Milton 
was  therefore  writing  to  his  father  in  a  language  which  he  understood.  Aubrey  adds,  that 
he  wns  very  ingenious,  and  delighted  in  music,  in  which  he  instructed  his  son  Joho :  that 
he  died  about  lb'47,  and  was  interred  in  Cripplcgate-church,  from  his  house  in  Barbican. 
— -T.  Wartom. 
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Quo  nihil  aethereos  ortus,  et  Bemina  cceli, 

Nil  magis  humanam  commendat  origine  mentem, 

Sancta  Promethen  retinens  vestigia  flammae.  ^ 

Cannen  amant  sapeii,  trexnebundaque  Tartara  carmen 

Ima  dere  yalet^  divoeque  ligare  profiindos, 

£t  triplici  duio  Manes  adaniante  ooeroet. 

Cannine  sepositi  retegnnt  arcana  fhturi 

Phoebades  ^,  et  tremuln  pallentes  ora  Sibylln :  '^ 

Carmina  sacrificns  sollennes  pangit  ad  aras  ; 

Aurea  sen  stemit  motantem  comna  taurum  ; 

Sen  cum  fata  sagas  fumantibus  abdita  fibris 

Consulit,  et  tepidis  Parcam  scrutatur  in  extis. 

No6  etiam,  patrium  tunc  cum  repetemus  Olympum,  ^ 

^temsBqne  moriB  stabunt  immobilis  aeyi, 

Ibimus  auratis  per  cceli  templa  coronis  ; 

Dulcia  suaviloquo  sociantes  carmina  plectro, 

Astra  quibns,  geminique  poll  convexa,  sonabunt. 

Spiritus  et  rapidos  qui  circinat  igneus  orbcs, 

Nunc  quoque  sidereis  intercinit  ipse  choreis 

Immortale  melos,  et  inenarrabile  carmen ; 

Torrida  dum  rutilus  compescit  sibila  Serpens, 

DemisBoque  ferox  gladlo  mansuescit  Orion ; 

Stellarum  nee  sentit  onus  Maurusius  Atlas. 

Carmina  regales  epulas  omare  solebant, 

Cum  nondum  luxus,  vastasque  immensa  vorago 

Nota  gulflpy  et  modico  spumabat  ccsna  Lyseo, 

Turn,  de  more  sedens  festa  ad  convivia  vates, 

JEsculea  intonsos  redimitus  ab  arbore  crines, 

Heroumque  actus,  imitandaque  gesta  canebat, 

£t  chaos,  et  positi  late  fundamina  mundi, 

Reptantraque  decs,  et  alentes  numina  glandes, 

£t  nondum  ^tnaeo  qussitum  fulmen  ab  antro. 

Denique  quid  rods  modulamen  inane  juvabit, 

Verborum  sensusque  vacans,  numerique  loquacis  ? 

Silvestres  decet  iste  choros,  non  Orphea,  cantus. 

Qui  tenuit  fluvios,  et  quercubus  addidit  aures, 

Carmine,  non  dthara ;  sunulacraque  fimcta  canendo 

Compulit  in  lacrymas :  habet  has  a  carmine  laudes. 

Nee  tu  peTge,  precor,  sacras  contemnere  Musas, 
Nee  yanas  inopesque  puta,  quarum  ipse  peritus 
Munere,  mille  sonos  numeros  componis  ad  aptos ; 
Millibus  et  vocem  modulis  yariare  canoram 
Doctus,  Arionii  merito  sis  nomims  hseres. 
Nunc  tibi  quid  mirum,  si  me  genuisse  poetam 

h  PikebodM. 
The  prietteMet  of  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  who  alwaji  delirered  their  onclei  in  Tone. 
— T.  Wajkton. 

Soch  prodoctionf  of  tnie  genius,  with  a  natural  and  nohlc  consciousness  anticipating  its 
own  immortality,  are  seldom  found  to  faiL— T.  Wahton. 
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IK-s^^oe  t^-zjcfpad  hahm  <^^^^,  SBbfrctMie  edo 


Qukqnid  ct  imda  tccii.  paanqoe  agitahfle 

Per  te  none  Iket.  per  tc:, 

DiiDotaqae  renit 

Nodaqae  ooD^ne 

Ni  IbgiflBe  rd^  m  sift 

I  nmiey  eonfer 
Amtiiaci  gaxn,  PeriiaiMqiie 
Qo0  potoU  msfoim  paler  tnUiiaK,  vel  ipse  *^ 

Japiter,  ezoepto,  don— et  nt  omnia,  eoalo  ? 
Nod  potioia  dedit^  qoamTis  ei  tula  IbiaBeiily 
Publica  qui  juTeni  oommisit  limuiia  natov 
Atque  Hyperionios  cntnu,  ei  firana  diei, 

Et  dream  undaiitem  radiata  looe  tiaiam.  '"* 

Ergo  ego,  jam  doctn  pars  qnamlibct  ima  eaterras^ 

Victrioes  hederas  Inter  lanroaqne  sedebo  ; 

Jamque  nee  obecuroB  popnlo  miacebor  inerti, 

Vltabuntque  oculos  vestigia  nostra  profimos. 

Ento  proculf  vigiles  carse ;  procul  este,  querelas ;  **^ 

InvidisBque  acies  transverso  tortilis  hirquo  ; 

Bnva  nee  anguiferos  extende,  calumnia,  rictus : 

In  me  trlste  nihil,  fcBdissima  turba,  potestis, 

Nco  vestri  sum  juris  ego  ;  securaque  tutus 

Pcctora,  vipereo  gradiar  sublimis  ab  ictu.  ^'* 
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At  tibi,  care  pater,  postquam  non  nqna  merenti 
Posse  referre  datur,  nee  dona  rependere  factis, 
Sit  meinorasse  satis,  repetitaque  munera  grato 
Percensere  animo,  fidseque  reponere  menti. 

£t  V08,  O  nostri,  juvenilia  carmina,  lusos, 
Si  mode  perpetuos  sperare  audebitis  annos, 
£t  domini  saperesse  rogo,  lucemque  tueri, 
Nee  spisso  rapient  oblivia  nigra  sub  Oreo  ; 
Forsitan  has  laudes,  decantatumque  parentis 
Nomen,  ad  exemplum,  sero  servabitis  sbto. 

AD  6ALSILLUM.  POETAM  ROMANUM,  jEOROTANTEM  >. 

SCASONTBS. 

O  MusA,  gressum  qusB  volons  trahis  claudum, 

Vulcanioque  tarda  gaudes  incessu, 

Nee  sentis  illud  in  loco  minus  gratum, 

Qoam  cum  decentes  flava  Deiope^  suras 

Altemat  aureum  ante  Junoms  lectuni ; 

Adesdnm,  et  hsDC  s'is  verba  pauca  Salsillo 

Refer,  Camoena  nostra  cui  tantum  est  oordi, 

Quamque  iUe  magnis  prastulit  immerito  divis. 

HsBC  ergo  alumnus  iUe  Londini  Milto, 

Diebus  hisoe  qui  suum  linquens  nidum, 

Pollqae  tractum,  pessimus  ubi  ventorum, 

Insanientis  impotensque  pulmonis, 

Pemix  anhela  sub  Jove  exercet  flabra, 

Venit  feraces  Itali  soli  ad  glebas, 

Visum  superba  cognitas  urbes  fama, 

Virosque,  doctieque  indolem  juventutis.  # 

Tibi  optat  idem  hie  fausta  multa,  Salsllle, 

Habitumquo  fesso  corpori  penitus  sanum ; 

Cui  nunc  profunda  bills  infestat  renes, 

ProscordiiBque  fixa  damnosum  spirat ; 

Nee  id  pepercit  impia,  quod  tu  Romano 

Tam  cultus  ore  Liesbium  condis  melos. 

O  dulce  divum  munus  \  O  Salus,  Hebes 
Germana !    Tuque,  Phcsbe,  morborum  terror, 
Pythone  cseso,  sive  tu  magis  Psan 
Libenter  audis,  hie  tuus  sacerdos  est. 
Querceta  Fauni,  vosque  rore  vinoso 
CoUes  benigni,  mitis  Evandri  sedes^ 

I  GioTinni  Salsilli  had  complimented  Milton  at  Rome  in  a  Latin  tetrastich,  for  his  Greek, 
T^Un,  and  Italian  poetry  :  Milton,  in  return,  sent  these  elegant  Scazontes  to  Salsilli  when 
indi^KMed. — T.  Warton. 

J  Quam  cum  dectntes Jlava  Dfiopt,  &c. 

Aa  the  Muaea  snngahout  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  in  "  II  Penseroso,"  ▼.  47. — T.  Wartom. 

k  0  dulce  divum  munut,  Ao. 
I  know  not  any  finer  modem  Latin  1  jric  poetry,  than  from  this  verse  to  the  end.     The 
close,  which  is  digressional,  hut  naturally  rises  from  the  subject,  is  perfectly  antique.— 
T.  Warton. 
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>Urt**  V  '^.!«<is«:«<  -rrr  n^nfi  Lwdr^tnm  litenrum  stadio,  necnoii 

>•  ^  .<«^  t  v«4^«,  jt.  ...  ^iwwi  g  .^4i  &taiu»  ^G«tiB»kMHe  Cooqnistota,*  lib,  20. 


*»  OA  .»^!^i  V^N.t.   «•«£&•  o-3.oa  ^umflM  beotfWentia  ptopeaitiis  est,  moltaqne  d 
.K  'X.      '  «ja«,.    :i.^    ."K**     a«  :  i'k   c»(tM  loepM  tile.  sabeqaMB  lb  ea  nrbe  diace- 


«v^i;iL;uv^  jivt.m  ii«  4aum  bduji.  •^tto  ciit  d%nfttiis  honore, 
M^^ili^  «^  Ai&MQfife^  ;stup«iS»ctt  oimiae  n^B^tosi. 


It 


^  A:  X^nt^  Xi!ttm  wa»  turTKiuc««i  :v  Giuvaam  Bkutrsca  Mum^  Maiqws  of  Villa,  and 
^  *.e«viti<  .V»(H««  s«nt  hiui  tiu:^  -HH^tn.  He  tw  a  ttoMrmaa  of  ^aaagtoAted  rank  and 
rbrtxiue,  b*i  ;<u(>p«>m^i  a  uiuitaf>  diwt«r  vith  hi^  ivpttfeatiMU  of  aabkaiabed  mofala,  a 
ptfiite  ^oiar.  a  otficv>nic««t  ^nter,  auU  a  umv«nal  ptttiwu  It  «aa  ■wtng  his  chkf  boitoan, 
that  he  baJ  been  *.be  *r»«tni  >f  r46au  4A«i  U)»  ctrcumatuicv^  above  all  otben,  moat  have 
xoade  Milton  ^mbttiou^  af  ii^  *.^)umtt*ance^  Heb  not  oobr  eompliineiitrd  br  naoie  ia  the 
tw«DQe(A  canto  ot^  the **  Geni«3ilemme«^  but  Tasao  addmecd  hia  **  Diakgae  oa  Fncndab^ "* 
Id  Maaao.     U«  dieu  la  164o«  aipM  etcbc^^ttr. — T.  'Wmmt99U 


•  Ifle  f^mm  Met  » iwaUtt 
MariDo  cuItiTace^  poetnr  in  th«  mMiemy  of  the  iHioai,  of  which  Maaso  vas  oae  of  the 
fooiiden.     Hither  he  was  sent  by  the  Muse*  who  was  "^noa  ioacisy**  not  ignoRBt  ot  his 
poetical  abtlitm  and  inclinatioaSv  <Sbc.  for  at  tLrat,  a^^^ijist  ^  will,  his  father  1^  pat  him  to 
the  law. — ^T.  Wunotu 

Tb«  aUaaioa  is  to  Marino's  pooa&  »*  U  Adoae.-—T.  WAAToat. 
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lUe  itidem  moriens  tibi  soli  debita  vates 

Ossa,  tibi  soli,  sapremaque  vota  reliquit : 

Nee  Manes  pietas  tua  cara  fefellit  amici :  *' 

Vidimus  arridentem  operoso  ex  asre  poetam'*. 

Nee  satis  hoc  visum  est  in  utrumque,  et  nee  pia  eessant 

Officia  in  tamulo ;  cupis  integros  rapere  Oreo, 

Qua  potes,  atque  avidas  Parcamm  eludere  leges : 

AmboTum  genus,  et  varia  sub  sorte  peractam 

Describis  vitam,  moresque,  et  dona  Minerva) ; 

^mulus  illius,  Mycalen  qui  natus  ad  altam 

Rettulit  ^olii  vitam  facundus  Homeri ". 

^^go  ego  te,  Clius  et  magni  nomine  Phoebi, 

Manse  pater,  jubeo  longum  salvere  per  asvum, 

Missus  Hyperboreo  juvenis  peregrinus  ab  axe. 

Nee  tu  longinquam  bonus  aspemabere  Musam, 

Quae  nuper  gelida  viz  enutrita  sub  Arcto, 

Imprudens  Italas  ansa  est  volitare  per  urbes. 

Nos  etiam  in  nostro  modulantes  flumine  cygnos 

Credimus  obscuras  noctis  sensisse  per  umbms, 

Qua  Thamesis'i  late  puris  argenteus  umis 

Oceani  glaucos  perfnndit  gurgite  crines : 

Quin  et  in  has  quondam  pervenit  Tityrus  oras  ^. 

Sed  neque  nos  genus  incultum,  nee  inutile  Phoebo, 
Qua  plaga  septeno  mundi  sulcata  Trione 
Brumalem  patitur  longa  sub  nocte  Booten. 
Nos  etiam  colimus  Phoebum,  nos  mnnera  Phoebo 
Flaventes  spicas,  et  lutea  mala  canistris, 
Halantemquc  crocum,  perhibet  nisi  vana  vetustas, 
Misimus,  et  lectas  Druidum  de  gente  choreas. 
Gens  Druides  antiqua,  sacris  operata  deorum, 
Heroum  laudes,  imitandaque  gesta,  canebant ; 
Hinc  quoties  festo  cingunt  altaria  cantu, 
Delo  in  herbosa,  Graias  de  more  puellss, 
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o  Vidimtu  arridentem  operoso  ex  are  poetam. 

Muino**  monumeDt  at  Naples,  erected  by  Maiuo.  Marino  died  at  Naples  in  1625, 
aged  fifty-six.  — T.  Wa»tok. 

P  Mycalen  qui  natut  ad  aitam 
BettuUt  JEoUi  vitam  facundue  Homeri. 

Plutarch,  who  wrote  the  '*  Life  of  Homer/'  He  was  a  native  of  Bceotia,  where  Mycale 
is  a  mountain. — T.  WiiaTOM. 

The  learned  translator  of  this  poem  into  English  Terse,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stirling,  observes 
that  Herodotus  is  here  intended  ;  and  that  Mr.  Warton  is  mistaken  in  supposing  Milton  to 
allude  to  Plutarch  :  for,  he  adds,  "  a  mountain  of  the  name  of  Mycale  in  Boeotia  will  not 
be  found  either  in  Pausanias  or  Strabo :  Mycale  was  in  Asia  Minor,  the  country  of 
Herodotus.  The  epithet '  facundus,'  which  Mr.  Warton  admires,  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  father  of  history ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  allowed  to  Plutarch  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus,  though  he  is  rich  in  biographical  and  moral  reflections."— 'Todd. 

4  (iaa  Thametii,  Ac* 
Spenser. — Hurd. 

'  <iuin  et  in  has  quondam  pervenit  Titprus  oras. 
"  Like  me  too,  Chaucer  travelled  into  Italy."     In  Spenser's  **  Pastorals,"  Chaucer  is 
constantly  called  Tityrus. — T.  Wamtow. 
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Tandem  ubi  non  tacita  permeDSus  tempora  vitao, 
Annommque  satur,  cineri  sua  jura  relinquam, 
Ille  mihi  lecto  madidls  astaret  ocelUs ; 
Astanti  sat  erit  si  dicam,  sim  tibi  curie  ; 
Ille  mcoB  artus,  liventl  morte  solutos, 
Curaret  parva  componi  molliter  uma : 
Forsitan  et  nostros  ducat  de  marmore  vultus, 
Nectens  aut  Paphia  myrti  aut  Pamasside  lauri 
Fronde  comas;  at  ego  secura  pace  quiescam. 
Tum  quoque,  si  qua  fides,  si  prssmia  certa  bonorum, 
Ipse  ego  ccelicolum  semotus  in  asthera  dlvum, 
Quo  labor  et  mens  pura  vehunt,  atque  ignea  virtus, 
Secret!  hsec  aliqua  mundi  de  parte  videbo, 
Quantum  fata  sinunt ;  et,  tota  mente  serenum 
Ridens,  purpureo  suffimdar  lumine  vultus, 
£t  simul  aethereo  plaudam  mihi  Istus  Olympo. 
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EPITAPHIUM  DAMONIS*. 

AROUHXNTUH. 

Thjnifl  et  Damon,  ejusdcm  vicinue  pastores,  cadem  studia  Becati,  a  pueritia  amici  erant, 
ut  qui  plurimum.  Thynis  animicansa  profecttuB  perege  de  obitu  Damonis  nundum 
accepit.  Demam  poatea  revereus,  et  rem  ita  esse  comperto,  se,  suamque  solitudinem 
hoc  carmine  deplorat.  Damonis  autem  sub  persona  hie  intelligitur  Carolus 
Deodatus,  ex  urbe  Hetruric  Luca  patemo  gcnere  oriundus,  caetera  Anglus ; 
ingenio,  doctrina,  clarissimisque  ceteris  rirtutibus,  dum  viveret,  jurenis  egregius. 

HiMERiDEs  nymphiB^  (nam  vos  et  Daphnin,  et  Hylan, 

Et  plorata  diu  meministis  fata  fiionis) 

Didte  Sicelicum  Thamesina  per  oppida  carmen ; 

Quas  miser  effudit  voces,  qu»  murmura  Thyi'sis, 

Et  quibus  assiduis  exercuit  antra  querelis, 

Fluminaque,  fontesque  vagos,  nemorumque  reoessus  ; 

Dum  sibi  prareptum  queritur  Damona,  neque  altam 

Luctibus  exemit  noctem,  loca  sola  pererrans. 

Et  jam  bis  viridi  surgebat  culmus  arista, 

Et  totidem  flavas  numerabant  horrea  messes, 

Ex  quo  summa  dies  tulerat  Damona  sub  umbras. 


10 


^  Charles  Deodate^s  father,  Theodore,  was  bom  at  Geneva,  of  an  Italian  fomily,  in 
1574.  He  came  young  into  England,  where  he  married  an  English  lady  of  good  birth  and 
fortune:  he  was  a  doctor  in  physic  ;  and,  in  1609,  appears  to  have  been  physician  to 
Prince  Henry  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen  of  Bohemia.  He  lived  then 
at  Brentford,  where  he  performed  a  wonderful  cure  by  phlebotomy ;  as  appears  by  his  own 
narrative  of  the  case^  in  a  letter  dated  1629.  One  of  his  descendants,  Mons.  Anton.  Josud 
Diodati,  who  has  honoured  me  with  some  of  these  notices,  is  now  the  learned  librarian  of 
the  republic  of  Geneva.  Theodore's  brother,  Giovanni  Deodati,  was  an  eminent  theologist 
of  Geneva ;  with  whom  Milton,  in  consequence  of  his  connexion  with  Charles,  contracted 
a  friendship  during  his  abode  at  Geneva,  and  whose  annotations  on  the  Bible  were  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  puritans.  The  family  leA  Italy  on  account  of  religion. — 
T.  Wakton. 

>  Himtrides  nympha. 

Htmera  is  the  famous  bucolic  river  of  Theocritus,  who  sung  the  death  of  Daphnis, 
and  the  loss  of  Hylas.     Bion,  in  the  next  line,  was  lamented  by  Moschus. — T.  Wahton. 
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luTmv^iniM'ntf  7t»j«^  ■■fi'ei«&  aiitat  omut  sQentiim. 

!:£  kmimt  3it^«sti.  iMua»  jaa^  Boa  yaoat,  agnL 
«^iiur:  i.ti  «r:i;^  coras^  assi  aw  lapos  ante  Tidebit, 
Inatrutura&j  am  cQHunnmnv  sepolcnx^ 
Csii&ciJiriaie  ra^is  ni^i  ^;«3a^  loa^mmqiie  Tigeliit 

Suk^rere  p^jisc  E^ponis^  poet  D^^hain  dken  landea, 
OaiDiebuni;^  oum  tuia  Psl<e^  daia  Fannos  amabit ; 
Si  luia  *ji  esc  praeamnjZK  &ieia  eohuBe,  pinmqae, 
P:aUakii2»{5K  ane^  3uciit3h|tie  Ijahnwwp  canomm. 

IzB  iomcun  impittti.  iciiunt>  jam  nm  Yacat,  agni. 
ILbc  dbt  censft  anoenu  tibt  trwatt  h»e  pnsmia,  Damon ; 
Ac  mibi  'iriiii  tuafeoiL  &et  modo  f  qnis  mihi  fidos 
Harebu  laceii  eooaes,  at  ta  sspe  solebas 
Fngoribus  dum^  ei  p«r  loca  forta  pminis, 
Aat  xapuio  sab  aole^  aiti  mocieotilms  beriuB? 
SiYe  opus  ia  aMpus  foil  eraims  ire  leonea^ 
Ant  aridos  tetxcte  Inpoe  jNnneplbas  altts ; 
Quis  fimdo  sopire  dkm,  caatuqae,  adebit  ? 

Ite  domnm  impasd,  domino  jam  hoq  Tacat,  agnL 
Pectom  CQi  cicdam  ?  quie  nle  leoin  docebit 
Moidaces  cnxaB,  qiiis  kmgam  &llere  noctem 
Dnlcibiis  aUoquiiay  gmto  com  sibOat  igni 
Molle  pynim,  et  nncibos  strepitat  focna^  et  malus  Aneter 
Miscet  concta  fi>ri%  et  desoper  intonat  nlmo  ? 

Ite  domnm  Impasti,  domiiio  jam  non  Tacat,  agni. 
Ant  »state,  dies  medio  dam  Tertitnr  axe. 
Cum  Pan  ssculea  aomnnm  capit  abditna  umbra, 
£t  repetunt  sub  aqois  sibi  nota  sedilia  nympba, 
Pastoresque  latent,  etertit  snb  aepe  oolonua ; 
Quia  mibi  bianditiasqoe  toas,  quia  tum  mibi  risua, 
Cecropioaque  aalea  referet,  cultoaque  leporea? 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
At  jam  aolua  agroe,  jam  paacua  aolua  obeiro, 

r  ThyniB,  or  Milton,  was  now  at  Florence. — T.  Wartom. 
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Sicubi  ramouB  deDBantnr  vallibuB  umbras ; 

Hie  serum  expeoto ;  supra  caput  imber  et  Eurus 

Triste  aonant,  fractnque  agitata  crepuscula  silvs. 

Ite  domnm  impasti,  domino  jam  non  yacat,  agni. 
Heu,  quam  culta  mihi  priuB  arva  procacibus  herbis 
luYolyuntur,  et  Ipaa  situ  seges  alta  fatiacit ! 
Innuba  neglecto  maioescit  et  uva  raoemo, 
Nee  myrteta  juvant ;  orinm  quoque  t«det ;  at  ills 
Mosrent,  inque  suum  convertunt  era  magistrum. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Tityrus  ad  oorylos  vocat,  Alphesiboeus  ad  ornos, 
•'  Ad  salioes  JEgon,  ad  flumina  pulcher  Amyntas;  '^ 

'^  Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  illita  gramina  musoo, 
Hie  Zephyri,  hie  placidas  interstrepit  arbutus  undas  * " 
Ista  canunt  surdo ;  frutices  ego  nactus  abibam. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Mopsus  ad  hsBc,  nam  me  redeuntem  forte  notarat, 
(Et  caUebat  avium  linguas  et  sidera  Mopsus) 
"  Thyrsi,  quid  hoc  ?  "  dixit,  ^'  qu»  te  ooquit  improba  bilis  ? 
Aut  te  perdit  amor,  aut  te  male  fascinat  astrum  : 
Satumi  grave  siepe  fuit  pastoribus  astrum, 
\  Intimaque  oblique  figit  prieoordia  plumbo."  ** 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Mirantur  nymphas,  et,  '^  Quid  te,  Thyrsi,  futurum  est  ? 
Quid  tibi  vis  ?  "  aiunt ;  ''  non  hssc  solet  esse  juventaB 
Nubila  frons,  oculique  truces,  vultusque  seven : 
Ilia  choros,  lususque  leves,  et  semper  amorem 
Jure  petit :  bis  ille  miser  quis  serus  amavit." 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Venit  Hyas,  Diyopeque,  et  filia  BaucidiB  iBgle, 
Docta  modos,  citharaeque  sciens,  sed  perdita  fiistu  ; 
Venit  Idumanii  *  Chloris  vicina  fluenti :  ** 

Nil  me  blanditias,  nU  me  solantia  verba. 
Nil  me,  si  quid  adest,  movet,  aut  spes  ulla  futuri. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Hei  mihi !  quam  similes  ludunt  per  prata  juvenci, 
Omnes  unanimi  secum  sibi  lege  sodales !  ^ 

Nee  magis  hunc  alio  quisquam  secemit  amicum 
De  grege ;  sic  densi  veniunt  ad  pabula  thoes, 
Inque  vioem  hirsuti  paribus  junguntur  onagri : 
Lex  eadem  pelagi ;  deserto  in  littore  Proteus 

Agmina  phocarum  numerat,  vilisque  volucrum  *** 

Passer  habet  semper  quicum  sit,  et  omnia  circum 
Farra  libens  volitat,  sero  sua  tecta  revisens ; 
Quem  si  sors  leto  objecit,  sen  milvus  adunco 
Fata  tulit  rostro,  seu  stravit  arundine  fossor, 

*  The  river  Cbelmer  in  Essex  is  called  ^  Idumanium  fluentum/*  ncmr  its  influx  into 
Black  water-bay.     Ptolemy  calls  this  bay  **  portus  Idumanius." — T.  Warton. 
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Protioos  ille  aUurn  socio  petit  inde  Yolatu. 
No8  dumin  genus,  et  dirls  ezercita  &tis 
Gens  homines,  aliena  animis,  et  pectore  disoozs ; 
Viz  sibi  quiaque  parem  de  miUibas  inyenit  unom ; 
Aut  si  80T8  dederit  tandem  non  aspera  Totia, 
Ilium  inopina  dies,  qua  non  speiaveris  hora, 
Surripit,  ntemum  Ihiquens  in  sncula  damnum. 

lie  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  racat,  agni. 
Heu  qais  me  ignotas  tiazit  vagus  error  in  oras^ 
Ire  per  aSreas  rupee,  Alpemque  nirosam ! 
Ecquid  erat  tanti  Romam  vidiase  sepultam, 
(Quamyis  ilia  foret,  qualem  dum  viseret  ollm, 
Tityrus  ipse  suas  et  o^es  et  rura  reliquit) 
Ut  te  tam  dulci  possem  caruisse  sodale ! 
Possem  tot  maria  alta,  tot  interponere  montes, 
Tot  silvas,  tot  saxa  tibi,  fluvioeque  sonantes  I 
Ah,  certe  extremum  licuiaset  tangere  dextram, 
£t  bene  composites  placide  morientia  ocellos, 
£t  dixisse,  '^  Vale ;  nostri  memor  ibis  ad  astra.** 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agnL 
Quamquam  etiam  vestri  nunquam  meminiaae  pigebit, 
Pastores  Tusci,  Muais  operata  juventus ; 
Hie  Charis,  atque  Lepos ;  et  Tuacus  tu  quoque,  Damon, 
Antiqua  genus  undo  petis  Lucumonis  ab  urbe  \ 
O,  ego  quantus  eram,  gelidi  cum  stratus  ad  Ami 
Murmura,  populenmque  nemua,  qua  mollior  herba, 
Carpere  nunc  violas,  nunc  summas  carpere  myrtos^ 
£t  potui  Lycida)  oertantem  audire  Menalcam  1 
Ipse  etiam  tentare  ausus  sum ;  nee,  puto,  multnm 
Displicui ;  nam  sunt  et  apud  me  muneia  yestra, 
FiscelliB,  calathique,  et  cerea  yinda  cicutaa : 
Quin  et  nostra  suas  docuerunt  nomina  fagoa 
£t  Datia,  et  Francinus  ^ :  erant  et  yocibus  ambo 
£t  Btudlia  noti ;  Lydorum  sanguinis  ambo  °. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
HflBc  mihi  tum  l»to  dictabat  roactda  luna, 
Dum  aolua  teneros  daudebam  cratibus  hadoa. 
Ah,  quoties  dixi,  cam  te  cinis  ater  habebat, 
Nunc  canit,  aut  lepori  nunc  tendit  retia  Damon ; 
Vimina  nunc  texit,  varies  sibi  quod  sit  in  usua  1 
£t  qua)  tum  facili  sperabam  mente  futura 
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•  Lucumonii  ab  urbe. 
Luca,  or  Lucca,  an  ancient  dty  of  Tuscany,  iras  founded  by  Lucamon,  an  Hetmtean 
king. — T.  Warton- 

l»  El  Datiit  et  Francinu*. 
Carlo  Dati  of  Florence,  with  wbom  Milton  corretponded  after  his  return  to  Eoglaad.-* 
T.  Warton. 

c  Lflorum  sanguinis  ambo. 
Of  the  most  ancient  Tuscan  families.     The  Lydians  brought  a  colony  into  Italy,  ^riienco 
came  the  Tuscans. — T.  WAnroN. 
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Arripoi  Yoto  leria,  et  praBsentia  finzi : 

*^  Heua,  bone !  numquid  agis  ?  nisi  te  quid  forte  letardat, 

ImuB  ?  et  argata  paalum  recobamus  in  umbra, 

Aut  ad  aquas  Colni,  aut  ubi  jugeia  Caaoibelanni  *  ? 

Tu  mihi  percnrres  medioos,  tua  gramina,  suooos  % 

Helleborumque,  humilesque  croooa,  foliumque  hyacinthi, 

Quasque  habet  ista  palus  herbaa,  artesque  medentum." 

Ah,  pereant  herbiB,  pereant  art^que  medentnm, 

Giamina,  postquam  ipei  nil  profecere  magiBtro  ! 

Ipse  etiam,  nam  nescio  quid  mihi  grande  sonabat ' 

Fistula ;  ab  undedma  jam  lux  est  altera  nocte, 

£t  turn  forte  novis  admoram  labra  cicutis ; 

Dissiluere  tamen  rupta  compage,  nee  ultra 

Ferre  grares  potuere  sonos :  dubito  quoque  ne  sim 

Turgidulus,  tamen  et  referam ;  vos,  cedite,  silvae. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Ipse  ego  Dardanias  Rutupina  per  soquora  puppes 
Dicam,  et  Pandrasidos  regnum  yetus  Inogenias, 
Brennumque  Arviragumque  duces,  priscumque  Belinum, 
Et  tandem  Armoricos  Britonum  sub  lege  colonos  ; 
Tum  gravidam  Arturo,  fatali  fraude,  logemen, 
Mendaces  vultus,  assumtaque  Gorlois  arma, 
Merlini  dolus.     O,  mihi  tum  si  vita  supersit, 
Tu  procul  annosa  pendebis,  fistula,  pinu, 
Multum  oblita  mihi ;  aut  patriis  mutata  Camoonis 
Brittonicum  strides ;  quid  enim  ?  omnia  non  licet  uni, 
Non  speraase  uni  licet  onmia :  mi  satis  ampla 
Merces,  et  mihi  grande  decus,  (dm  ignotus  in  aayum 
Tum  licet,  extemo  penitusque  inglorius  orbi) 
Si  me  flava  comas  legat  Usa,  et  potor  Alauni, 
Vorticibusque  frequens  Abra,  et  nemus  omne  Treantn, 
£t  Thamesis  meus  ante  omnes,  et  fusca  metallis 
Tamara,  et  extremis  me  discant  Orcades  undia. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
HsBc  tibi  servabam  lenta  sub  cortice  lauri, 
HsBc,  et  plura  simul ;  tum  quaa  mihi  pocula  Mansus, 
Mansus,  Chalcidicsa  non  ultima  gloria  ripie  ^, 
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*  Aut  ad  aquas  Colni,  aut  ubijugera  Cassibtlauni  ? 

The  river  Colne  flows  througb  Buckinghamshire  and  Hertfordshire,  in  Milton's  neighbour- 
hood. By  "  jugera  Cassibelauni/'  we  are  to  understand  Verulam,  or  St.  Albans,  called 
the  town  of  Cassibelan,  an  ancient  British  king.  Milton's  appellations  are  often  conveyed 
bj  the  poetry  of  ancient  fable. — T.  Wartoh. 

•  Tu  mihi  percurres  medicos^  tua  gramina,  sueeot. 
Deodate  is  the  shepherd-lad  in  "  Com  us,"  ver.  619,  &c. — T.  Warton. 

'  He  hints  his  design  of  quitting  pastoral,  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry,  to  write  an 
epic  poem.  This,  it  appears,  by  what  follows,  was  to  be  on  some  part  of  the  ancient  British 
story. — T.  Wakton. 

ff  MantuSf  ChaMd{e<B  non  ultima  gloria  ripa. 

Manso,  celebrated  in  the  last  poem,  and  a  Neapolitan.  A  people  called  the  Chalcidici 
are  said  to  have  founded  Naples. — T.  Warton. 
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Jah.  23,  1646. 

AD  JOANNEM  ROUBIUM,  OXONIENBIS  ACADEMUB  BIBUOTHECARIUMJ, 

r>e  libro  Poemfttum  amisso,  quein  ille  ubi  denno  mitti  postnlabat,  at  cum  aliis 
nottris  in  Bibliothecs  publica  reponeiet,  Ode. 

Ode  tribal  constat  Strophis,  totidemqae  Andstropliis,  ana  demam  Epodo  claasu ;  qaaa, 
tametsi  omnes  nee  yenuum  numero,  nee  certia  abique  colia  exacte  respondeant,  ita 
tamen  aecuimua,  commode  legend!  potius,  quam  ad  antiquos  condnendi  modos 
rationem  apectantea.  Alioquin  hoc  genua  rectiua  fortaaae  did  monoatropbicum 
debuerat.  Metra  partim  sunt  Korii  vx^^^^^y  partim  i»ro\§\viiiva.  Pbaleuda  qua 
aant,  spondaium  tertio  loco  bis  admittunt,  quod  idem  in  aecundo  loco  Catullus  ad 
libitum  fedt. 

Gemelle  cultu  simplici  gaudens  liber,  Strophe  1. 

Fronde  licet  gemina  ^, 

Munditieqae  nitens  non  operosa ; 

Quern  manns  attulit 

Juyenilis  olim,  * 

Sedola  tamen  hand  nimii  poetas ; 

Dum  vagus  Ausonias  nunc  per  umbras, 

Nunc  Britannica  per  yireta  lusit, 

Insons  populi  \  barbitoque  devius 

Indulsit  patrio,  mox  itidem  pectine  Daunio  "*  *^ 

Longinquum  intonuit  melos 

Viclnis,  et  humum  viz  tetigit  pede : 

Quis  te,  parve  liber,  quis  te  fratribus  Antwtkophb  1. 

Subduxit  reliquis  dolo  ? 

Cum  tu  missus  ab  urbe,  " 

Docto  jugiter  obsecrante  amioo> 

lUustre  tendebas  iter 

Thamesia  ad  incunabula 

CsBrulei  patris, 

Pontes  ubi  limpid!  '* 

i  John  Ronae,  or  Ruase,  master  of  arts,  fellow  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  was  elected 
chief  librarian  of  the  Bodldan,  May  9,  1620.  He  died  in  April,  1652,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  his  college.  He  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with 
O.  J.  Yoadus ;  by  whom  he  was  highly  valued  and  respected  for  his  learning  and  activity 
in  promoting  literary  undertakings.  Not  only  on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Milton, 
which  appears  to  have  subsisted  in  1637,  but  because  he  retained  his  librarianship  and 
fellowship  during  part  of  Cromwell's  usurpation,  we  may  suppose  Rouse  to  have  been 
puritanically  inclined. — T«  Warton. 

Wood  informs  us,  that  Fair&z,  Cromwell,  &c.  having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  dvil  law,  went,  after  the  ceremony,  to  the  Bodleian  library,  where  they  were 
reodved  with  a  speech  by  the  keeper  Rouse,  who  prevented  the  plundering  of  Bodley's 
chest.     He  bequeathed  twenty  pounds  to  the  library.— Todd. 

k  Fronde  iieet  gemina,  fto. 
By  ^Fronde  gemina,**  we  are  to  understand,  metaphorically,  the  "twofold  leaf,**  the 
poems  both  EngUsh  and  Latin,  of  which  the  volume  consisted.     So  the  Bodleian  mann- 
script,  and  printed  copies  :  but /route  is  perhaps  a  better  reading. — T.  Waeton. 

I  Intone  populi. 
Guiltless  as  yet  of  engaging  in  the  popular  disputes  of  these  turbulent  times.-— T.  Woiton. 

"■  Mox  itidem  pectine  Daunio. 
His  Italian  Sonnets*— T.  Waktoh. 
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Ergo,  tu  viflere  luoos  AHTieT»opHK  3. 

Mnsarum  ibis  amoenos ; 

Diamque  Phoobi  mrsiis  ibis  in  domum, 

Oxoma  qnam  valle  oolit, 

Delo  posthabita,  ** 

Bifidoque  Parnassi  jago  : 

Ibis  honestns, 

Postquam  eg^^gjam  tn  quoque  sortem 

Nactus  abis,  dextri  piece  sollicitatus  amlci. 

Illic  legeris  inter  alta  nomina  '* 

Auctomm,  Graisa  simul  et  Latinas 

Antiqoa  gentis  lumina,  et  verum  decus. 

Vo6  tandem,  hand  yacui  mei  labores,  Epodob. 

Quicquid  hoc  sterile  fudit  ingenium. 

Jam  sero  placidam  sperare  jubeo  '* 

Perfimctam  invidia  requiem,  sedesque  beatas, 

Quas  bonus  Hermes, 

Et  tutela  dabit  solers  Rousi ; 

Quo  neque  lingua  procax  vulgi  penetrabit,  atque  longe 

Turba  legentum  prara  facesset :  '° 

At  ultimi  nepotes, 

Et  cordatior  setas, 

Judicia  rebus  asquiora  forsitan 

Adhibebit,  integro  sinu. 

Turn,  livore  sepulto,  •* 

Si  quid  meremur  sana  posteritas  sciet, 

Rousio  fiiTente. 


THE    END. 
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